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UNPUBLISHED LETTBES WRITTEN IN ENGLISH BY 
BEILLAT-SAVARIN AND BENJAMIN CONSTANT 

BEILLiT-SAVASIK TO SAMUEL MILES HOPKIHS 

Driven from Prance by the Reign of Terror, BriUat-Savarin 
spent three years in the United States (Aug, 1794-Sept., 1797). 
That he was pleased with his soioum in the New World is evident 
from the following lines : 

Je partais pour la Fiance, je quittais les ]^tats*Unis api&s trois ans 
de aijovLTi et je m’y 4tais si bien trouvd, que tout ce que je demandai au 
ciel (et il in*a exauc6), dans ces moments d’attendrissement qui pr4o6dent 
le depart, fut de ne pas 6tre plus mallieureux dans Fancien monde que je 
ne Favais 4t4 dans le nouveau. 

Oe bonheur, je Favais principalement dd k ce que, d^s que je fus arriy4 
parmi les Am4ricains, je parlai comme eux, je m’babillai comme eux, je me 
gardai bien de vouloir avoir plus d’esprit qu’eux, et je trouvai bon tout 
ce qu’ils faisaient; payant ainsi Fbospitalit4 que je trouvais paimi eux 
par une condescendance que je crois n4cessaire, et que je conseille k tous 
ceux qui pourraient se trouver en pareille position.^ 

BriUat-Savariii was proud of Ms kuowledge of the English lan- 
guage. In an article {Bataille) appended to his Physiologie du 
gout, he quotes the following verbal assault made by him on a bully 
during a boat trip from New York to Philadelphia: 

Do you believe to bully me? you damned rogue. By God’ it will not 
be so . . . and im overboard you like a dead cat ... If I find you too 
heavy, 111 cling to you with bands, legs, teeth, nails, everything, and if 
I cannot do better, we vrill sink together to the bottom ; my life is nothing 
to send such dog to hell. Now, just now . . . 

The addressee of the letter published below, Samuel Miles Hop- 
kins (1778-1837), was later a successful lawyer, a judge of the 

^ Ph$fs%ologie du goitt, Brussels, 1839, p. 418. 

1 
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New York State circuit court, and a member of Congress. He was 
the author of several works on legal subjects, on crime, prison 
disciplme, and temperance."* On August 12, 1796, he went to 
England for the purpose of selling land owned by himself and 
another m Virginia. After a year in the British Isles, he went 
to Paris (August 10, 1797), where he renewed acquaintance with 
Brillat-Savarin, whom he had known previously in New York. 
He returned to the United States in the summer of 1798. 

The following letter was written by Brillat-Savarin to Hopkins 
early in the year 1798 (after January 25). 

Bourg* le 12. 

I was willing, dear Sam, to answer youi obliging lettei, but the want 
of time, and I do not know what weariness of mind that seizes me when- 
ever I part from my fi lends prevented me of doing so; to make amend 
for it my first seating down at my bureau is in your behalf 

Never vras so dull and painfull voyage ^ as mine has been ; we were five 
in the coach, a smoaki tar, a dimissed [ate] fouinisseur, a patient-less 
phisician, and his presumed daughtei dressed in man^s clothes. The latter 
had so unhappily chosen her time that her breeches betrayed her sex in 
a very loathsome mannei. 

Besides, thiee of them were so many provincial witts, and tired me to 
death with their blunt puns, & the other who sang out of tune, had under- 
taken to sing for me all the new operas plaid in the year 1797, and would 
sing himself into consumption had I not pi evented such a double misfor- 
tune by saying that I was wonted to go every night at the play house, 
and knew 300 opeiaCs] by heart so that I was myself ready to sing for 
him as much as he would have me to do. 

Since my arrival, my time has been wholy employed in receiving and 
paying visits, because eveiy one is anxious to see such a rare bird as I 
am, that has travelled all the world over, and so many visitois I receive, 
so many times must I become visitor myself, on the penalty of being 
held an unpolite and good for nothing fellow. 

The land is not barren sand for love, I see every day such wenches ah 
the St. Marc Street » beauty is only a penny worth when compared with 
them, they are for the most part suplid with marble-hard and snow-white 


^He also wrote an autobiography: 8ketoh of the PuhUo and Private Life 
of Saimel Miles Hopkins, of Salem, Conneotiout, written hy himself 
Bocihester, N. Y., 1898. On page 27 he tells of his relations with Brillat- 
Savarin. 

*A town of 18,000 inhabitants, thirty-six miles northeast of Lyons. 
^Brom Paris to Bourg. 

®The rue Saint-Marc, near the Opdra-Comique, in Paris. 
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bi easts on whicb I gaze panting to kiss, and I am sure that the future time 
IS big with good slaps for your harmless friend, on their occasion. 

When you leave Fiance, if you take your way through Lyon, you must 
come and see me, you will see what is the matter with the inhabitants of 
small town in our departments, it’l be not an indifferent diversion for you 
who are a little bit of philosopher, as everybody knows very well, and the 
deous et gloria of the Savaiinian School 
If you favour me so far, you*l advise me of it and I give you the itmS- 
roA/re. The way is only by eight leagues longei,® and that is not to be con- 
sidered, at least 1 hope so. 

You know that Switzerland is fulli revolutionated (new things, new 
teims) They have shot at an aide de camp of the general mena and killed 
two dragoons of is escoit.^ To revenge this attempt the people of Lausanne 
has raised in masse, and going to the village where the case happened, has 
burned the houses to ashes and levelled them to the ground.® It is now, 
and just now leported that the thing is settled, owing to sixty millions 
of livres, that the Switz government shall pay.® Tae victis. 

I hope this will find you in good health and spirits. Thousand thing for 
me to oui dear fiiend Hariy, to which I intend to write by the next cour- 
rier. My lespccts to his sistei,^® and some more open to this little wag 
who in return of your lessons will learn you I don’t no what.*-^ 

Do the same at Mr Gouget’s and tell especially Miss that she 

has robed my heart. 


® That is, longer than the direct road from Mftcon to Lyons. 

^This incident, famous in the annals of the Vaudois rebellion against 
Berne, is known as the affavre de Thierrms, On January 25, 1798, General 
M6nard, commander of the French troops in the Pays de Gex, despatched 
his aide-de-camp Autier to Yverdon, to request the Bernese general, de 
Weiss, to evacuate the Pays de Vaud. l^Tear the village of Thierrens, 
Autier and his escort, which was composed of two French hussars and two 
Vaudois dragoons, had an altercation with a patrol of the militia of Thier- 
rens. During the fight that ensued, the two hussars were killed, a dragoon 
suffered a fractured arm, and a member of the patrol received a saber cut 
in the face General M4naid saw in the incident a violation of inter- 
national law, and on January 28 marched his troops into the Pays de Vaud. 

® Brillat-Savarin’s account hardly conforms to fact. After the affaire de 
ThierrenSi there was some excitement in the region and a few deeds of 
violence (certain historians mention the burning of one house), 

® General Menard demanded subsistence for his soldiers and an empnmt 
ford of 700,000 Iwrea The loan was repaid later by France. 

^®In his autobiography (p. 27), Hopkins says: “Through M. Savarin 
I got into a French family from Dijon, and afterwards into still another.” 
In these families Hopkins and Brillat-Savarin may have made the acquain- 
tance of the persons mentioned in this and the following paragraphs. 

This sentence is written most legibly. The meaning is doubtful, 

“ The manuscript is torn here. 
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Adieu dear Sam, think sometime of me Be not wholy lost in mathe- 
matics,^^ sip a little in the smacki cup of pleasure and have your rhumatic 
rubd by a yirgin’s hand if she is to be found in this sublunary world. 

Le president du tribunal 
ciiminel du dept de I'ain 
a Bourg 

Brillat-Savarin.^^ 

[Address:] 

Sam. Hopkins 
Paris 

No 652 Rue Varennes. 

Immediately after tlie close of the letter is this note in Ilopkins^ 
hand: 

Mr. Brillat Savarin was man of lespectable fortune and finished education 
from a department not recollected in the S. E. of France. He was a 
Member of the Constituent Assembly of France and in the reign of terror 
fled to this country. Heie he supported himself by his Violin at the 
Orchestra of the Theatre [in New Yoik] & by teaching me French. I was 
his first Scholar. In 1797 I met him in the Palais Royal in Paris moat 
unexpectedly. He afterwards held distinguished ranks in the Staff of 
Jourdan's army in Germany. 

S. M. H. 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT TO WILLIAM CLARKE SOMERVILLE 

Benjamin Constant spent in all nearly three years in the British 
Mes. In 1780, ^rhen thirteen years of age, he studied for two 
months in England under a tutor, Mr. May, who subsequently 
passed eighteen months on the continent with his pupil. On July 
8, 1783, Benjamin matriculated at the UniTersity of Edinburgh 
and remained there twenty months.^ He visited England and 
Scotland for three months in 1787. Finally, in 1816, when forty- 


" la his autobiography (p. 27 ), Hopkins speaks of his studies during the 
Winter of 1797-1798: "My leading occupations were scientific. I followed 
^duoMly the course of lectures by Charles, on Physics . . . Le Sage on 
Mmeradogy a little, but more particularly Pouroroy on Chemistry . . .« 

« Au^aph, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Crate 
OoUeetwB, JVeiwS. Authors (arranged olphabetioaUy) . 4 pp. 4to. 

« Some Wc^aphers state erroneously that he also attended Oxford Uni- 
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nine years old, lie lived eight months in London.^® The letter 
published in the present article sho-ws, in spite of a few gallicisms, 
that Benjamin Constant's statement that he possessed perfectly " 
the English language was not far from the truth. 

William Clarke Somerville, to whom this letter is addressed, was 
born in St. Mary^s County, Maryland, on March 25, 1790, and died 
at Auxerre, France, on January 5, 1826. He was appointed min- 
ister to Sweden by John Quincy Adams. Besides the work men- 
tioned below, he was the author oio, Letter on the Mode of Choosing 
the President (1825). 

Benjamin Constants letter to Somerville was written only five 
months after the accession to the throne of Charles X who, in spite 
of his oath of adherence to the charter, was determined to restore 
the absolutism of the anden regime. 

Paris February 1825. 
Sir, 

I have many apologies to make for having so immensely long [sic] 
answering the letter with which you were kind enough to accompany the 
book^’^ you sent me last year. I read it with an extreme pleasure & am 
bappy to think your countrymen will judge our affairs with more impar- 
tiality than we can hope for in France. The slight inaccuracies which might 
be found in your letters are of so little importance comparatively to the 
general principle which dictated them, & to the very sound knowledge of 
more essential facts, that I would not trespass on your time, by useless & 
too minute criticism The whole of our power & strength must besides be 
entirely devoted to the very ominous events which await the civilisation 
& liberty in Europe. We are far from enjoying the happiness of your 
country. All the prejudices of superstition political & religious, & the 
rapacity of privilege invade our rights on all sides. Our representative 
system is a deception, & we are surrounded with absolute governments 
which envy us even the delusive appearance of debates doomed to be fruit- 
less & of struggles that cannot succeed. 


The first edition of Adolphe was published in London in 1816. 

Letters from Paris on the Causes and Consequences of the French 
Revolution^ hy Wm, C, Somerville^ Baltimore, 1822, 890 pp , 8vo. In a fore- 
word the author says that the letters, twenty-two in number, " were written 
in Paris in the spring of 1820, after a residence of some months in that 
capital. Their object was to embody an American's views of the actual 
moral and political condition of the French people; and to suggest the 
consequences that are likely to fiow from it." He says that the letters 
favor the Liberal party, 

Benjamin Constant, leader of the Liberal party from 1817 to his death 
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Were I unmarried & some years younger, I would certainly seek a refuge 
in your country, the only one on earth where there is real freedom and 
real repose.’^® 


in 1830, naturally approved of Somerville's hook, which was in the main 
only an echo of his own political views. In his Letters^ Somerville mentions 
Benjamin Constant eleven times, and always in the most complimentaiy 
terms. Somerville cites Mme de Sta&l a score of times. 

^•Benjamin Constant was at this time fifty-eight years old. As early 
as his twentieth year he looked towards free America In a letter to Mme 
de Charrifere, dated at Dover, England, June 26, 1787, he said: 

. . qu'il [mon pere] me donne k present une portion de quinze ou 
vingt mille francs, plus ou moins, du bien de ma m^re, et qu’il me laisse 
aller m'4tablir en Am€rique. En cinq ans je serai naturalist, j’aurai une 
patrie, des inttrtts, une carritre, dee concitoyens. Accoutumt de bonne 
heure a Tttude et la meditation, posstdant parfaitement la langue du 
pays, . . . trts riche pour ce pays-l^l, voila bien des avantages ” (G Rudler, 
La Jeunesae de B, C7., Paris, 1908, p. 241). 

On September 1, 1787, he wrote to Mme de Charritre: 

"Mes plans d’Amtrique sont plus combines que jamais . . . J'emprun- 
terai d'une de mes parentes . . . huit mille francs, si elle les a, et je me 
ferai farmer dans la Virginia” {ibid., p. 260). 

Seven days later to the same lady: 

**Mon projet d'Amtrique me reste toujours . . . Pour s'ttablir en Caro- 
line, un homme a pour le moins besoin de 363 £ 6 sh. 6 s . . . Ne vaut-il 
pas mieux vivre en Caroline que mendier ici? . . , Avant mon Amtriquo 
je te reverrai” {ibid., p. 337). 

In 1793, during the Reign of Terror, he again dreamed of liberty in 
America: 


"Amtriquel Arntriquel ... si je vois toute liberty mourir en Europe, 
il me restera done un asile, , . , j'irai k Kentucky respirer en paix ” {ibid., 
p. 483). 


However, in 1794, in a letter to an aunt, after remarking that he is 
tempted to go to the United States, he adds: «Une vie simple n'est pas 
encore ce qu’il me fauti” {ibid., p. 470). 

It is doubtful whether Benjamin Constant ever seriously intended to go 
to the United States. He was fully aware that the brilliant social and 
political circles of Europe were his element, and that his restless, inquisi- 
fove mind could find but little pabulum in the humdrum life of America, 
to September 19, 1794, his acquaintance with Mme de Sta4l began. Be- 
tween that date and 1825, when the letter to Somerville was penned, his 
enthusiasm for various States of the Union seems to have cooled completely. 
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Let me again return the most hearty thanks for your valuable work & 
suscribe [sic] myself most sincerely your humble obedient 

Servant 

Benjamin Constant®® 

[Address;] 

Wm Ch.®^ Somerville Esq: 

Baltimore 

United States. 


Harvard TJniveraity, 


EiOHMOND hA.VB.XN HaWKIITS. 


CALEB BINGHAM^S TEANSLATIOIT OP ATALA 

II parle auesi de deux traductions angloises i^Atala qu^on vient 
de lui envoyer et dont il juge la valeur IvtUraire" Thus Chateau- 
briand, who occasionally spoke of himself in the third person in 
business letters, wrote to the Eeverend Bence Sparrow on Dec. 11, 
1802.^ So far as the present writer is aware, no one has tried to 
interpret this statement or questioned a similar remark made by 
Chateaubriand in 1805 in the preface to the 12m'0 edition of Atala 
et Bene: 

Les deux traductions angloises Atala sont parvenues en Amerique; les 
papiers publics ont annonc4, en outre, une troisi4me traduction publi4e k 
Philadelphie avec succ4s. Si les tableaux de cette histoire eussent manque 
de vdrite, auroient-ils rdussi chez un peuple qui pouvoit dire k chaque pas : 
Ce ne sont pas Ik nos fieuves, nos montagnes, nos for^ts 

KTow the catalogues and check-lists available at Stanford Uni- 
versity give no indication that the above mentioned Philadelphia 
translation was ever published. But on the other hand, the 
English Catalogue of Boohs, YoL i, lists under Chateaubriand^s 
name, one item, an unsigned translation published by Eidgway, 
July, ^01 ; Atala, Transl. from the French. 12mo., 3s. 6d." Then 
Sabin's Dictionary, the Bibliotheca Americana, under Chateau- 
briand^s name, mentions "Atala; or the Love and Constancy of 
Two Savages in the Desert. Translated from the French of F. A. 

®® Autograph, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Dreer Collection, 
Letters of Statesmen of Oontmentat Hurope (arranged alphabetically). 
4 pp.; p. 3 blank, address on p. 4. Folio. 

Somerville’s middle name was Clarke, not Charles. 

^ Oorrespondance gMrale de Ohateaubriand, 4d. Louis Thomas, no. 46. 
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Chateaubriand, By Caleb Bingham, Boston: Caleb Bingham, 1802, 
12mo., pp. 177/^ Next comes the letter meaning that the 

book was owned by Harvard College, then the symbol +, indicat- 
ing the repetition of the previous item, followed by the entry: 

London, 1802, 12mo., pp. 129. Plate.” Is this a pirated 
London reprint? Perhaps not, for this London publication ap- 
pears identical with an item more fully described in the Catalogue 
of the American Libraiy of George Brinley (No. 5481), an un- 
signed version of Atala with a subtitle quite different from that of 
Bingham : Atala, or the Amours of Two Indians, in the Wilds of 
America, pp. 129. Plate. London, 1802.” 

If we have now accounted for the deux traductions angloises 
mentioned by Chateaubriand in his letter to the Eeverend Bence 
Sparrow, ^^dont il juge la valeur litUraire*^ (the italics are his 
own), we may suggest that the supposed Philadelphia translation 
was the Boston text by Caleb Bingham. The present writer would 
be very grateful for assistance in determining whether Chateau- 
briand knew Bingham^s translation. The New England version 
of Atcda does not seem to have been studied hitherto and yet the 
literary characteristics of the Boston Atala have a direct bearing 
upon the claim in Chateaubriand's preface of 1805 that the truth- 
fulness of his story was guaranteed by the success of Atala in 
America. 

In the first place, the name of the translator, Caleb Bingham, 
was well-known throughout New England. Born in Salisbury, 
Conn., in 1757, graduating from Dartmouth in 1782, Bingham 
taught in Boston, collected and sold books, and compiled a number 
of successful school-books. His previous interest in French writers 
is evident from the selections from Berquin, Buffon, Chastellux 
and a tale: ^^The Victim, an Indian Story, by Bossu” which 
appear in his textbook of elocution, The American Preceptor 
(1794, 640,000 copies sold). Bingham^s popular Columbian 
Orator (1797, 190,000 copies), to mention only one other of his 
school-books, contains two harangues by Buonaparte and the 
address of welcome to Franklin pronounced by the abb6 Fauehet in 
the name of the Commons of Paris. Chateaubriand was therefore 
fortunate in having a popular American writer sponsor his book, if 
only for the edifying reasons which Bingham put forward in this 
prefatory Advertisement ” : 
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AS tills Book was evidently written with a view to promote the cause of 
christianizing and civilizing heathen nations^ and has a special regard 
to our tawny brethren of the western wilds, the Translator flatters himself, 
that, while he has respect to pecuniary recompense, he shall render some 
little service to mankind by the publication 
Boston, April, 1802. 

Had Chateaubriand considered the literary value of Bingham^s 
Atala he would have noted a score of blunders and slips/ and an 
unmusical style that may be judged by comparing the famous lines : 

La lune brillait au milieu d’un azur sans t^che, et sa lumi^re gris de 
perle flottait sur la cime indfitermin^ des forfits, 

with the Boston text which reads : 

The moon illuminated the azure vault of heaven, unspotted with clouds; 
and her pearl coloured rays floated among the uneven tops of the forest 
trees. 

Elsewhere he would have noticed that in certain particulars 
Bingham seems to have made a conscious effort to recast and im- 
prove the original text, much as Chateaubriand himself revised the 
first edition of Alda a few months later. 

1) The most casual examination of Bingham^s book shows that 
he redivided and shortened all of Chateaubriand^s longer para- 
graphs certainly with startling effect m a portion of the Alpilogue 
(subsequently rewritten by Chateaubriand, introducing allusions 
to the tombs of Crassus and the Caesars to replace the following 

allegory of the tree) : 

Oh! how affecting is this Indian custom! In their aerial tombs, these 
bodies, penetrated by the etherial substance, covered with tufts of verdure 
and flowers, refreshed by the dew, emblamed [ate] by the breezes, and 
rocked by them on the same branch where the nightingale has built its 
nest, and makes its plaintive melody; these bodies, after having been 
thus exposed, lose all the deformity of the sepulchre. Whether it be 
the spoil of a young woman, which the hand of a lover has suspended 
on the tree of death, or tlie remains of an infant, which a mother has 
placed in the habitations of little birds, the charm is equally affecting. 


^4p7i4mkre, m,, the sun; 2a oroase du labour, labouring staff; dgogne, 
pelican; ohevet du Ut, bolster; tr4pa$ dhrdtim, dying Christian; lea voies 
du aahbt, ways of safety. 
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Teee of America! * wMcli, bearing bodies on thy branches, removest 
them from the mansion of men, by conveying them towards that of God, 
I stop in transport imder thy shade! In thy sublime allegory, I discover 
the tree of virtue: its roots grow in the dust of this world; its top is 
lost among the stars of the firmament; and its branches are the only 
ladder, by which man, journeying upon this globe, can climb from earth 
to heaven, 

Atala; or the Love and Constancy of Two Savages, etc., pp. 162>3. 


. . . Oh! que eette coutume indienne est touchante! Dans lems 
tombeaux a4riens ees corps p4netr4s de la substance 6th6r6e, enfonc^s sous 
des touffes de verdure et de fleurs, rafralchis par la ios§e, embaum^s 
par les brises, balances par eUes sur la mtoe branche oil le rossignol a 
bdti son nid et fait entendre sa plaintive mSlodie; ces corps ont perdu 
toute la laideur du sepulchre. Si e’est la d^pouille d’une jeune fille que 
la main d'un amant a suspendu k Taibie de la moit; si ce sont les 
lestes d'un enfant qu^une mfere a pIao4s dans la deraeure des petits 
oiseaux; le charme redouble encore: arbre am€ricain qui portant des 
corps dans tes rameaux, les ^loignes du s^jour des hommes, en les 
rapprochant de celui de Dieu, je me suis arrfitd en extase sous ton ombre’ 
Dans ta sublime all4gorie, tu me montrois Parbre de la vertu : ses rameaux 
sont les seuls dchelons par oh Phomme voyageur sur ce globe, puisse monter 
de la terre au ciel. . . . 

AtaJa, Giraud's reprint of the 1st edition, pp. 191-2. 

2 ) A few quotations from the American text will suffice to 
reveal an intentional effort to denature the Catholic dogmas to 
which Chateaubriand gave expression: 


“Ma fille, dit-il k Atala, il faut ojffrir vos souffrances & Dieu, . , 
{Atala, Giraud, p, 103), 

My child, said he to Atala, ^^you must spread your case before 
God, , . J* (Bingham, p. 89). 

Kon, je ne doute point qu’au moment oil nous nous prostemdmes le 
grand mystere ne s'accompllt; et que Dieu ne descendlt sur toutes les 
forSts, . . . {Atala, Giraud, p 118), 


No, I do not doubt, but, at the moment when we fell with our faces 
to the ground, the great mystery was accomplished, and that the spirit 
of God descended upon all the forests; ... (B, p. 101). 

^Le prdtre ouvre un lieu secret, oil etoit renferm4 une urne d’or, eouverte 
d’un voile de soie: il se prosterne et adore profondtoent. La grotto 
parut soudain illumin€e; on entendit dans les airs les paroles des anges 
et les frtoissements des harpes celestes, et lorsque le Solitaire tira le 
vase sacrO de son tabernacle, je crus voir Dieu lui-mOme sortir du flanc 
de la montagne 


* 13»i8 is the tmly place in Bingham's translation where nse is of 
capital and small capital letters. 
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Le pr^tre ouvrit le calice; il prit entre ses deux doigts uue hostie 
blanche comme la neige, et s’approcha d’Atala en pronon^ant des mots 
myst^rieux . . . (Atala, Giraud, pp. 166-7). 

No sooner had he pronounced these words, than I was constrained to 
fall upon my knees, and incline my head towards Atala’s couch. The 
priest prostrated himself, and prayed fervently. He then opened a 
secret closet, and took out a piece of sacred bread, as white as snow, 
and approached Atala, pronouncing mysterious words ... (B., p. 141). 

3) Bingham suppressed Chateaubnand^s boldest figures of 
speech and altered equivocal passages: 

Je vis qu’il y avoit des larmes au fond de cette histoire, et je me tus. 
{Atala, Giraud, p. 195). 

I saw tears starting in his eyes, and inquired no further. (B., p. 165). 

Le chien marchoit devant nous, en portant au bout d’un baton la 
lanterne dteinte. (Atala, Giraud, p. 100,). 

The dog went before us; and m carrying the lantern on the end of 
a stick, it went out. (B., p. 86). 

4) Bingham^s paraphrase of Chateaubriand^s sub-title, his 
change of les Amours de deux Saumges into the Love and Con- 
stancy of Two Savages/^ mdicates m itself an effort to reduce the 
erotic or physiological element to a degree that would not startle 
the reading pubhc of Boston: 

Ame de mon fils! charmante 6.me! ton p^re t’a cr44e jadis sur mes l^vres 
par un baiser. (AtaZa, Giraud, p. 190). 

Soul of my son! charming shade! the great -Spirit at first created thee 
by his breath. (B., p. 161). 

... la jalousie s’est gliss€e k Tautel de gazon o{l Ton immoloit le 
chevreau, elle a r4gn6 sous la tente d’Abraham et dans les couches m6mes 
oh les patriarehes golltoient tant de joie qu’ils oublioient la mort de 
leurs m^res. (Atala, Giraud, p. 153). 

. . . jealousy crept to the altar of green turf, where the kid wag 
sacrificed; it reigned under the tent of Abraham, and in the dwellings of 
the patriarchs. (B., p. 130). 

6) Bmgham made use of such words borrowed from the 
Indians as were familiar in America, whereas Chateaubriand de- 
scribed Indian life in the vocabulary of classical French: thus 
^^powow of joy^’ for cri d'wrrwh, tomahawks for hadhes, oil of 
butternuts for creme des noix, wampum for collier de porcelaine, 
warwhoop for m de miort, and wigwam for cabane or hutte. 

It seems therefore to the present writer that, if Chateaubriand 
had ever seen Caleb Bingham^s translation, he would have passed 
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immediate judgment upon its literary Yalue/^ and could not have 
made such a detached and matter-of-fact allusion to the deux tra- 
ductions angloises d'Atala as he did in his letter to the Ecverend 
Bence Sparrow. On the other hand, it is very probable that the 
emendations and excisions of the Boston text favored the success 
of the " tableaux of this story " in America, and made it acceptable 
there for reasons that Chateaubriand never understood. 

William Leonaeb Schwabtz. 

Stanford University. 


COLEEIDGFS HEALTH 

One of the puzzles of literature has loxtg been the sadden cessa- 
tion in the poetic genius of Coleridge at the age of twenl^-six 
immediately following the great year that had produced The 
Ancient Mariner, Christdbel, and Eulla Khan. Never again after 
could Coleridge produce poetry at all comparable with that 
just named; even Christdbel and Ktihla Khan could never be 
finished. Critics in trying to account for this phenomenon have 
usually referred to Coleridge’s opium taking or to the predominant 
philosophic cast of his mind that supplanted the poetic gift, or have 
hinted at some innate fiaw in Coleridge’s character. 

Another quest has recently sent me to a reading of Coleridge’s 
letters. As 1 read, certain facts about the author’s health became 
surprisingly dear. Coleridge was very evidently the victim of a 
definite physical ailment that any physician of to-day could 
diagnose in an instant from the consistent series of symptoms given 
in the letters ; but no physician of Coleridge’s day would have been 
able to recognize the ailment or its cause. Its nature was such as 
to cause the impairment of Coleridge’s physical and mental powers 
that aU his friends saw so dearly; that made him in his later 
years, as Lamb describes him, “an archangd, a little damaged” 
in contrast to the radiant promise of his youth. 

No amount of discussion could make the case so dear as merdy 
setting down the aeries of extracts from the letters. I give first, 
however, two pertinent comments on Coleridge’s appearance at 
about the time with which we are dealing. The first is from 
Dorothy 'Wordsworth and describes him as she fitst saw Mm and 
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recorded her impression in a letter to a friend soon after the meet- 
ing in June, 1797 : He is pale, thin, has a wide month, thick lips, 
and not very good teeth, longish, loose-growing, half-cnrling, rough 
black hair." ^ 

The second is from Coleridge^s own account of himself given in 
a letter to John Thelwall, written November 19, 1796 : cannot 

breathe through my nose, so my mouth, with sensual thick lips, is 
almost always open.^^ ^ 

This is tlie third day of my resurrection from the couch, or rather, 
the sofa of sickness About a fortnight ago, a quantity of matter took 
it into its head to form in my left gum, and was attended with such 
violent pain, inflammation, and swelling, that it threw me into a fever. 
However, God be praised, my gum has at last been opened, a villainous 
tooth exti acted, and all is well. I am still very weak, as well I may, 
since for seven days together I was incapable of swallowing anything 
but spoon meat, so that in point of spirits I am but the dregs of my 
former self — ^a decaying flame agonizing in the snuff of a tallow candle — 
a kind of hobgoblin, clouted and bagged up in the most contemptible 
shreds, rags, and yellow relics of threadbare mortality.® 

I wanted such a letter as yours, for I am very unweU. On Wednesday 
night I was seized with an intolerable pain from my right temple to 
the tip of my right shoulder, including my right eye, cheek, jaw, and 
that side of the throat I was nearly frantic, and ran about the house 
naked, endeavouring by every means to excite sensations in different 
parts of my body, and so to weaken the enemy by creating division. 
It continued from one in the morning till half past five, and left me 
pale and fainting. It came on fitfully, but not so violently, several 
times on Thursday, and began severer threats towards night; but 1 took 
between sixty and seventy drops of laudanum, and sopped the Cerberus, 
just as his mouth began to open. On Friday it only niggled, as if the 
chief had departed from a conquered place, and merely left a small 
garrison behind, or as if he had evacuated the Corsica, and a few straggling 
pains only remained. But this mormng he returned in full force, and 
his name is Legion. Giant-fiend of a hundred hands, with a shower 
of arrowy death-pangs he transpierced me, and then he became a wolf, 
and lay a-gnawing at my bones! I am not mad, most noble Festus, 
but in sober sadness I have suffered this day more bodily pain than 
I had before a conception of. My right cheek has certainly been placed 
with admirable exactness under the focus of some invisible burning-glass. 


^Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. Knight, Boston, 1907, i, 109. 
® This and the following extracts from letters are all taken from Letters 
of Samuel Ta/ylor Coleridge, ed. F. H. Coleridge, Boston, 1895. 

* To Mrs. Evans, Feb. 6, 1798. ' 
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which concentrated all the rays of a Tartarean sun. My medical attendant 
decides it to be 'altogether nervous, and that it originates either in 
severe application, or excessive anxiety. My beloved Poole! in excessive 
anxiety, I believe it might originate I have a blister under my right 
ear, and I take twenty-five drops of laudanum every five hours, the 
ease and spirits -gained by which have enabled me to write you this 
fiighty but not exaggerated account. With a, gloomy wantonness of 
imagination I had been coquetting with the hideous possibles of disappoint- 
ment. I drank fears like wormwood, yea, made myself drunken with 
bitterness, for my ever-shaping and distrustful mind still mingled gall- 
drops till out of the cup of hope I almost poisoned myself with despair.* 

I wrote you on Saturday night under the immediate inspiration or 
laudanum, and wrote you a flighty letter, but yet one most accurately 
descriptive both of facts and feelings Since then my pains have been 
lessening, and the greater part of this day I have enjoyed perfect ease, 
only I am totally inappetent of food, and languid, even to an inward 
perishing.® 

And besides, my health has been very bad, and remains so. A nervous 
affection from my right temple to the extremity of my right shoulder 
almost distracted me, and made the frequent use of laudanum absolutely 
neeessaiy. And, since I have subdued this, a rheumatic complaint in 
the back of my head and shoulders, accompanied with sore throat and 
depression of the animal spirits, has convinced me that a man may 
change bad lodgers without bettering himself.® 

I am very poorly, not to say ill. My face monstrously swollen — ^my 
recondite eye sits distent quaintly, behind the flesh-hill, and looks as 
little as a tomtit’s. And I have a sore throat that prevents my eating 
aught but spoon-meat without great pain. And I have a rheumatic com- 
plaint in the back of my head and shoulders.*^ 

An illness, which confined me to my bed, prevented me from returning 
an immediate answer to your kind and interesting letter. My indisposition 
originated in the stump of a tooth over which some matter had formed; 
this affected my eye, my eye my stomach, my stomach my head, and the 
consequence was a general fever, and the sum of pain was considerably 
increased by the vain attempts of our surgeon to extract the offending 
member. Laudanum gave me repose, not sleep; but you. I believe, know 
how divine that repose is, what a spot of enchantment, a green spot of 
fountain and flowers and trees in the very heart of a waste of sands! 
God be praised, the matter has been absorbed; and I am now recovering 
apace.® 


* To Thomas Poole, Nov. 5, 1796. 

* To the same, Kov. 7, 1796. 

® To John Thelwall, Dec. 17, 1796. 

^ To Thomas Poole, Dec. 18, 1796. 

« To the Eev. George Coleridge, April, 1798. 
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My eyes are painful, but there is no doubt but they will be well 
in two or three days.® 

I am harassed with the rheumatism in my head and shoulders, not 
without arm-and-thigh-twitches — but when the pain intermits it leaves 
my sensitive frame so sensitive! . . . the iheumatism is no such bad 
thing as people make for. And yet I have, and do suffer from it, in 
much pain and sleeplessness and often sick at stomach through indigestion 
of the food, which, I eat from compulsion.^® 

For the last month I have been trembling on through sands and swamps 
of evil and bodily grievance My eyes have been inflamed to a degree 
that rendered reading and writing scarcely possible; and, strange as it 
seems, the act of metre composition, as I lay in bed, perceptibly affected 
them and my voluntary ideas were every minute passing, more or less 
transformed into vivid spectra. I had leeches repeatedly applied to my 
temples, and a blister behind my ear — and my eyes are now my own, 
but in the place where the blister was, si^ small but excruciating boils 
have appeared, and htarass me almost beyond endurance 

But I have no heart for poetry. Alas! alas! how should I? who have 
passed nine months with giddy head, sick stomach, and swoln knees. 
My dear Southey! it is said that long sickness makes us all grow selflsh, 
by the necessity which it imposes of thinking about ourselves. But 
long and sleepless nights are a fine antidote.^® 

On my return from Durham (I foolishly walked back), I was taken 
ill, and my left knee swelled " pregnant with agony ” as Mr. Dodsley 
says in one of his poems. Dr. Fenwick has earnestly persuaded me to 
try horse-exercise and warm sea-bathing, and I took the opportunity of 

riding with Sara Hutchinson to her brother Tom, who lives near the 

place, where I can ride to and fro, and bathe with no other expense 
there than that of the bath. The flt comes on me either at nine at 
night, or two in the morning In the former case it continues nine 

hours, and in the latter flve. I am often literally s^oh with pain. In 

the daytime, however, I am well, surprisingly so indeed, considering 
how very little sleep I am able to snatch.^® 

Well I am not, and in this climate never shall be. A deeply ingrained 
though mild scrofula is diffused through me, and is a very Proteus.=^* 

I was not at all unwell when I arrived there, though wet of course 
to the skin. My right eye had nothing the matter with it, either to the 
sight of others, or to my own feelings, but I had a bad night, with 
distressful dreams, chiefly about my eye; and awaking often in the dark 


® To his wife, Dec. 3, 1798. 

^® Tb Robert Southey, Oct. 15, 1799 
To Sir H. Davy, Dec. 2, 1800. 

1* To Robert Southey, July 22, 1801, 
To the same, Aug, 1, 1801. 

1* To the same, Christmas day, 1802. 
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I thought it was the effect of mere recollection^ but it appeared lu the 
morning that my right eye was bloodshot, and the lid swollen Tliat 
mornings however, I walked home, and before I reached Keswick my 
eye was quite well, but I felt unwell all over. Yesterday I continued 
unusually unwell all over me till eight o^clock in the evening I took 
no laudanum or opium, but at eight o’clock, unable to bear the stomach 
uneasiness and aching of my limlbs. I took two large teaspoonsfull of 
ether in a wine-glass of camphorated gum water, and a third teaspooiifull 
at ten o’clock, and I received complete relief, — ^my body calmed, my 
sleep placid, — ^faut when I awoke in the morning my right hand, with 
three of the fingers, was swollen, and inflamed . . , This has been a 
very rough attack, but though I am much weakened by it, and look 
sickly and haggard, yet I am not out of heart. Such a hout, such a 
“perilous buffeting” was enough to have hurt the health of a strong 
man. Few constitutions can bear to be long wet through in intense cold.^® 
My spirits are dreadful, owing entirely to the horrors of every night— 
I truly dread to sleep. It is no shadow with me, but substantial misery 
foot-thick, that makes me sit by my bedside of a morning and cry.^* 

I am tolerably well, meaning the day. My last night was not such a 
noisy night of horrors as three nights out of four are with me 0 God» 
when a man blesses the loud sci earns of agony that awake him night 
after night, night after night, and when a man’s repeated night screams 
have made him a nuisance in his own house, it is better to die than 
to live.=^^ 

My left hand is swollen and inflamed, and the least attempt to bend 
the fingers very painful, though not half as much so as I could wish; 
for if I could but fix this Jack-'O’-Ianthorn of a disease in my hand oi 
foot, I should expect complete recovery in a year or two.^* 

I have been dangerously ill for the last fortnight . . , about ten days 
ago on rising from my bed I had a manifest stroke of palsy along mv 
right side and right am. My head felt like another man’s head, so dead 
was It that I seemed to know it only by my left hand, and a strange sense 
of numbness. Enough of it, contmual vexations and preyings upon the 
spmt-X gave life to my children, and they have repeatedly given it 
to me, for, by the Maker of all things, but for them I would try mv 
chance ^ But they pluck out the wing-feathers from the mind. I have 
not entirely recovered the sense of my side or hand, but have reeoveied the 
use. I am harassed by local and partial fevers.^® 

The stery these e^racts tell is of infected teeth. This infection 
spread to the nasal sinuses. Infected tonsils almost certainly added 

“ To Thtsnm Wedgwood, Jan. 9, 1803, 

“To KoTjert Southey, Sept 10, 1803. 

“To the BBue, Sept 13, 1803. 

“ To Matthew Coates, Dec. 6, 1803. 

“To Washington Allston, June 17 , 1806 , 
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their share of pus. The symptoms of inflammatory rheumatism, 
inflamed eyes, and dreams recounted in the letters are a natural 
consequence. Coleridge’s whole system was suffering from the 
poison. This chronic sepsis was having, of course, its deadly effect 
on the brain-cells. The record of illness from 1796 to 1798 ac- 
counts fully for the inability of Coleridge to do his best work again 
after that time. The opium, which was taken to allay the pain, was 
not the cause of the progressive decay, as many writers have stated 
or hinted. De Quincey^s verdict that opium killed Coleridge as 
a poet is wrong. But equally wrong is the verdict of the poet^s 
latest biographer, Mr. Hugh Eausset : 

But meanwhile the conflict between his sense of what great poetry 
implied and his inability to realize it, undermined his physical as well 
as his spiritual life. It is of course arguable that ilbhealth and opium 
were the cause and not the effect of his imaginative impotence. 8Imilarl\ 
his domestic infelicity might be considered rather as generating than as 
accompanying a temperamental discord. But while there can be no doubt 
that all these were aggravating conditions, the root cause must surely 
have been spiritual. 

It is clear that, whatever may have been the aggravating condi- 
tions the root cause was quite other than spiritual. 

Further confirmation of these conclusions may be found in a 
study of Coleridge’s portrait as sketched in pencil by C, E. Leslie 
about 1818; the engraving by Henry Mayer made the next year 
from this sketch is somewhat idealized and does not show the ail- 
ments so clearly. It is interesting to compare Carlyle’s famous 
description of Coleridge at Highgate in the Life of John Sterling, 
his shuSSng gait and snuffling, sing-song voice. The final evidence 
is to be found in the autopsy, the fullest account of which is given 
by Lucy E. Watson in her Coleridge at Highgate (London, 1925). 
The acute dilatation of the heart there described would be the 
natural consequence of the physical ills indicated in the letters I 
have given above. 

The only surprising feature of the case is that Coleridge survived 
so long, though with the loss of much of his poetic ability. Life 
and Death-in-Life had been playing at dice for him and Death-in- 
Life had won. Coleridge’s own epitaph for himself is exactly 
correct : 

Here lies a Poet; or wbat once was he; 

Pray, gentle Header, pray for S, T. C. 

2 
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Tliat lie wlio three scoie years, with toilsome breath, 
Found Death in Life, may now find Life in Death. 


M%amh University. 


John D. Eea. 


[This aiticle has been submitted to an eminent odontologist who is 
of the opinion that the conclusions reached are probably correct and who 
suggests that Coleridge may have suffered from osteomyelitis or from 
impacted teeth. Eds.] 


SCOTT ON COOPEE AND BEOCKDEN BEOWN 

On Norember 16, 1823, Samuel G. Goodrich sailed from New 
York on his first voyage to Europe. Already a familar figure in 
publishing circles in America, he was to become on his return even 
more notable as editor of the annual which introduced Hawthorne 
to the public ^ and as author of some one hundred seventy educa- 
tional publications under the name of Peter Parley. According 
to Goodrich’s narrative, based on notes taken during his tour and 
at length published in BecoUections of a Lifetime ... he was 
presented m May, 1824, to Sir Walter Scott, busy with clerical 
duties at the Court of Session, Edinburgh. On Wednesday, June 2, 
Peter Parley again saw Scott, at a dinner given by Mr. and Mrs. 
James Lockhart at 26 Northumberland Street.® The conversation 
naturally turned to James Eenimore Cooper when Lockhart re- 
marked : " I have lately been reading an exceedingly clever Ameri- 
can novel, entitled the Pioneers.” ^ Scott had not seen the book, 

^ The Token published also the work of Longfellow, Holmes, -and a host 
of minor authors. 

^New York and Auburn, 1857. Although I have found no reference to 
Goodric^ in any biography of Scott, there is no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of this account, 
n, 171-177. 

* Murray had published The Pioneers in the previous year. Lockhart 
commented as follows on Cooper: ‘‘His descriptive power is very great, 
and I think he has opened a new field of romance, especially in the 
hunters along the frontiers, who, in their intercourse with savages, have 
become half savage themselves. That border life is full of incident, 
adventure, poetry; the character of Leatherstocking is original and 
striking” {idem., n, 201, 202). 
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but he had read The Pilot/ which novel he praised most gener- 
ously. It is very clever/^ he declared, and I think it will turn 
out that his strength lies in depicting sea life and adventure. We 
really have no good sea-tales, and here is a wide field, open to a 
man of true genius.^^ From the author of The Pirate^ nothing 
could have been more modest or more kindly. On Mrs. Lockhart's 
conventional protest that the sea is too narrow a field for the 
novelist, her father continued: 

" It is no doubt a task of some difficulty to bring these [sea-tales] borne 
to the hearts of the reading million; nevertheless, to a man of genius for 
it, the materials are ample and interesting. All our minds are full of 
associations of danger, of daring, and adventure with the sea and those 
who have made that element their home. And besides, this book to which 
I refer — ^the Pilot — connects its story with the land.” 

A personal note entered the discussion when Scott added this 
reminiscence: 

" It is perhaps more interesting to me, because I perfectly well recollect 
the time when Paul Jones — whose character is somewhat reflected in the 
hero of the story — came up the Solway in 1778 in the Ranger, though 1 
was then less than ten years old. He kept the whole coast in a state 
of alarm for some time, and was in fact the great scarecrow of that age 
and generation.” 

Scott's final commendation of his American competitor was ob- 
lique, remaining unexpressed but clearly implicit in his significant 
condemnation of Brockden Brown. When *^6 latter was proposed 
by Lockhart, BosweH-wise, as "^Hhe most remarkable writer of 
fiction that America has produced,'^ Scott pronounced judgment 
in this terms: 

That may be true, but it [the tale of terror] is neither a wholesome 
nor a popular species of literature. It is almost wholly ideal; it is not 
in nature; it is in fact contrary to it. Its scenes, incidents, characters, 
do not represent life: they are alien to common experience. They do 
not appeal to a wide circle of sympathy in the hearts of mankind. The 
chief emotion that it excites is terror or wonder. The suggestive manner 
of treating every subject, aims at keeping the mind constantly on the 
rack of uncertainty. This trick of art was long ago exhausted. Brown 
had wonderful powers, as many of his descriptions show; but I think 
he was led astray by falling under the influence of had examples, prevalent 


^ The PUot was publiiflied in London in 1824. 
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at his time. Had he written his own thoughts, he would have been, 
perhaps, immortal, in writing those of others, his fame was of course 
ephemeral.” ® 

Tebmaine McDowell. 

TQie University/ of Mimiesota, 


ANOTHEE ANALOGUE OF BEOWULF 

Stories like Samson, the Fair and Orettir the Strong make it 
abundantly evident, as Professor W. W. Lawrence has pointed out 
in his Beowulf and. Epic Tradition,^ that the folk tale which con- 
tributed the combat with GrendePs dam to the Old English poem 
continued to be popular in Norway for centuries after the date of 
borrowing. He makes clear the significance of the desertion of the 
Danes during Beowulf s sojourn beneath the waters, by a compari- 
son with the mUrchen in which a hero is abandoned by his com- 
panions imder like circumstances. It may be interesting to call 
attention to still another example of this sort of situation, con- 
tained in a recently published, hitherto unavailable lygisaga, Flores 
Saga Konungs oTc Sana Hans, in volume XVII of the Altnordische 
Sagar-Biblioihelc^ The episode concerns a fight with a dragon, 
who seems, however, to be something of a water-monster as well; 
and it is remarkable for the descent of the hero to the dragon^s cave 
by means of a rope, his desertion by the traitorous companion who 
lowered him, and the details of the fight, all of which recall 
Beowulf. Yet the editor, Ake Lagerholm, whose vast learning has 
unearthed so many parallels to other adventures in the saga, makes 
no mention either of Beowulf or the Orettissagga in connection with 
this event. It seems to me worth quoting entire for the sake of 
comparison with Beowulf. 

The combat is contained in the mfisaga or autobiographical narra- 
tive of a certain UmSs, a foundling who has been so well treated 

•Goodrich, op. ei#., n, 202-204. For comparison, Scott’s familiar com- 
ment on The PUot, addressed to Maria Edgeworth on February 24, 1824, 
is appended: "The hero is the celebrated Paul Jones, whom I well remem- 
ber advancing above the island of Inchkeith with three small vessels . . . 
the novel is a very clever one, and the sea-scenes and charaxsters in par- 
ticular are admirably drawn, and I advise you to read it as soon as 
possible” (I/ockhart, Memoirs of Sir Walter Scotty Edinburgh, 1882, vn, 
242,243). 

Harvard University ’Prese, 1928. » Halle, a/S., 1927. 
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by his adoptive parents as to arouse the jealousy of his foster- 
brother. One day, as he relates, he was out riding with the hostile 
Prince: 

He said lie knew of a winged dragon dwelling on some water [i. e., on 
an island?] in a forest^ and under ium was so much gold that even the 
King had no more. I said that he should make the decision Then we 
rowed out to the island in a boat. The way was so long that we had little 
of the daylight left. Theie were high crags about the island. High up 
in them was a cave, with a peak of the cliff jutting over it. The dragon 
lay within this cave^ and it was very dangerous to get to it. A narrow 
path lay behind the crag to the cave; but it was necessary to jump down 
from the path to the cave, and that was so great a leap that no man might 
get up again unless he was pulled up by a rope. 

They made ready the rope, and I mounted the path. I jumped to the 
cave; and 1 had no other weapon with me but my spear. And when 1 had 
made myself secuie, the Prince drew up the rope. After that they took the 
boat and rowed away, and there they parted from me. I thought myself 
in no good position, for it was certain death to cast oneself down into 
the water, and it was impossible to go up again. 

The dragon was asleep when I came down, and it seemed to me there 
would be no improvement when he awoke; I might kill him, but even 
then I could not get away. It occured to me to climb up over the doorway 
of the cave, as high as I might, and there I was in a very awkward situa- 
tion, The dragon now awoke, and he was aware that someone had come 
to his dwelling. So he moved forward to the doorway and spied about; 
but I lept down between his wings from above. I clasped my hands 
about his neck, and the dragon thereupon fiew out of the cave and up 
over the water, and then over the wood. I took my spear and thrust it 
under the left wmg of the dragon, so that it was fixed in his heart. But he 
was so startled that he struck the forest with his wings, so that the oak- 
trees were laid low. Then I fell down, and the dragon on top of me. His 
convulsions were terribly great; he struck me so hard with his wings that 
I lay unconscious. I did not recover before the dragon was dead. 

Most of the details of this adventure are commonplaces in the 
later medieval sagas; but the presence of the rope and the false 
friend who lowers it brings ns back to the marchen of the Bear’s 
Son, so exhaustively studied by Panzer in its relation to Beomdf. 
Moreover, the author of the saga seems to have some of the English 
poet’s difSculty in visualMug the stage setting precisely. And the 
episode as a whole is another evidence of the popularity of such 
combats even in later Icelandic literature of the period of the 
lygi^ogwr. 

Maboabbt SoHiApgg. 

y«» "Zork Vwioenitii. 
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ELENE 439 


Holthaosen ^ conjectures for Elene 439: 

[S^on was haten, swSsuin] eaferan — ; 

Albert S. Cook/ following Holthansen^s first edition (190'5), gives: 
[>e was Symon haten, swSsum] eafeian. 


Metrically Holthansenj is superior to Holthausen^ and Cook, in 
that it changes an A-type line with double anacrusis to a simple 
A-type. It is, however, noteworthy that Mtarij to name or desig- 
nate, occurs in two other passages of Elene: 


and: 


Sanctus Paulus 
be naman haten; 

"pe man sSraphtn 
be naman hateO 


and Christ has : 

bi noman gehatne, 


(504-5) 

(756-6) 

(1071). 


Thus it is seen that when a form of hatm is used in the sense of 
naming, Cynewulf also uses he noman. Neither of the conjectures 
given is, therefore, in accordance with Oynewulf^s usage, and both 
should be rejected — ^probably for wees Symon nama. 

This construction is found in Elene in lines 418, 437, 630, 68'6, 
and 760. One of these phrases being in line 437, but two lines 
above 439, does not militate against the validity of my contention, 
as repetition of words and phrases is a notable characteristic of 
Elene. The fact that the identical phrase occurs in line 680 is 
further substotiation, as the context is also identical. It is, more- 
over, easy to understand how a scribe, having copied ^dm> ijt^m 
Sachim nama would omit the closely following ^am wees Symon 
nam(L 

Enwijv J. Howaeb. 

Beloit College. 


Holthausen, Oynewulfa Blene, 3rd ed., Heidelberg, 1914. 

•Albert S. Cook, The Old English Mlene, Fhcmia, md JPhysiologus, Hew 
Haven, 1919. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL AND HIS ^^WOETHY LOED^’ 

Samuel Daniels various biographers remark upon the fact that, 
a few years after he left Oxford, he was brought in some ivay to 
the attention of the Earl' of Pembroke who made him tutor to his 
eldest son. What brought Daniel to Lord Pembroke's attention the 
biographers do not seem to know because their attention is fixed 
upon the poet. If one turns, however, for a moment to the earl 
a rather strikmg possibility presents itself. 

Of Henry Herbert, second Earl of Pembroke, John Aubrey 
writes in his Natural History of Wiltshire:^ ^^His Lordship was 
the patron to the men of armes, and to the antiquaries and heralds ; 
he took a great delight in the study of herauldry, as appears by that 
curious collection of heraldique manuscripts in the library here.’’ 
This was a not mfrequent elegant taste of the time, a taste which 
Pembroke shared, for instance, with his brother-m-law, Sir Philip 
Sidney, but the Earl had not only the taste but the money to gratify 
it. He collected,” Aubrey tells us in his description of Wilton 
House, curious manuscripts of it (heraldrie), that I have seen and 
perused : e. g. the coates of armes and short histones of the English 
nobility, and bookes of genealogies; all well painted and writt.” 
What more natural, then, than that the earl should purchase, when 
it appeared in 1585, The Worthy tract of Paulus Jovius, con- 
tayning a Discourse of rare inventions, both Militarie and Amorous 
called Impresse. Whereunto is added a Preface contayning the 
Arte of composing them, with many other notable devises. By 
Samuel Daniell, late Student in Oxenforde. At London, Printed 
for Simon Waterson.” * 

This worthy tract” was Daniel’s first published work. He 
not only translated it from the Latin in which its Italian author 
had written it, he added, in the Preface and in a sort of postscript, 
a good deal of original matter of his own, material which shows both 
his enthusiastic appreciation of the learning of Paulus Jovius and 
his own fund of knowledge in such lore. The book makes it quite 
evident, moreover — ^not in the least in any ostentatious way, simply 

^ John Aubrey, "Natmal History of Wilts, ed. John Britton, London, 1847. 

•Grosart reprints the Preface and other original material but not the 
translation, in his edition of Daniel, London 1885-96, Vol. V. 
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quietly and of necessity— that the young author has an easy famili- 
aniy mth the Latin, French, and Spanish tongues. And, more 
than this, possesses, both in translation and in original composition, 
a singularly agreeable English style. 

Unfortunately when Aubrey wrote, in 1685, “ All these bookes 
(at Wilton House) are sold and dispersed,” and he mentions no 
specific titles, but it does seem at least highly probable that Lord 
Pembroke would have purchased a copy of Impresse. And then, 
when seekmg a tutor for his son and heir, why should he not be 
attracted to a young man of evident parts whose tastes ran so 
closely pai’allel to his own? We know that Daniel visited Italy 
probably before 1590 and it is generally accepted that he went theie 
with William Herbert. Orosart sets 1585 as the most probable date 
for the beginmng of his tutorship at Wilton. The correspondence 
between this and the publication of the Impresse seems too dose to 
be ignored. 

MABaiiBEi L. Farbanp. 

Smith College, 


MILTON ON MINING 

There are two passages in Paradise Lost directed against the 
mining of metals in the earth. It may perhaps prove interesting 
to note a similar antagonism to mining among the other great 
Eenaissance English poets preceding Milton (or the use of the 
theme as an attractive literary convention merely) and the clari- 
fication of the whole matter m great part hy the First Book of 
Agricola^s De Be Metallica (1566), translated into English by 
President Hoover and Mrs. Hoover in 191^. 

Among the hundreds of particles of curious and forgotten lore 
with which Milton adds to the highly decorative element in the 
First Book of Paradise Lost is the following: 

IMaminon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From Heav’n, by him first 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 

Bansack'd the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifl'd the bowels of their mother Barth 
For treasures better hid (i, 684 ff.). 

In Book VI of Paradise Lost, as leader of the rebel angels against 
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the ajmies of Christ, Satan himself is interpreted as the first to 
think of disturbing the natural order of things by tearing into the 
bowels of mother earth and discovering the metals, iron and the 
like, "which are the origin of all destructive wars. Gold in tune of 
peace is the most corrupting of all forces on human institutions 
and iron and saltpetre w^ill some day wupe mankind off the earth. 

First, then, for the prevalence of this theme among the great 
Renaissance English poets preceding Milton. As Chaucer is Renais- 
sance in so many respects, his attitude in regard to the matter is 
mcluded: 

But cuised was the tyme, I dar wel seye. 

That men first dide hir swety bysinesse 
To giobbe up metal^ lurkinge in derknesse, 

And in the riveres first gemmes soghte. 

Allas I than sprong up al the cursednesse 
Of covetyse, that first our sorwe broghte’ 

(jTAe Fonner Age, 27. ff ) 

Shakespeare put it into the mouth of his most celebrated fop who 
came to mterview Hotspur on the field of battle: 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

This villanous salt-petre should be digg’d 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destioy’d 
So cowardly (I Eenry TV, I, in, 59 ff.). 

« 

Spenser lets the thought come to Sir Guion when he goes too far 
into his familiarity with Mammon : 

Then gan a cursed hand the quiet wombe 
Of his great Grandmother with -steele to wound, 

And the hid treasures in her sacred tombe 
■With Sacriledge to dig (ir, vii, st. xvii). 

Sylvester^s translation of Du Bartas, which is more like Milton^? 
than any of the other treatments of this theme, reads as follows : 

0 odious poyson (gold) for the which we dive 
To Pluto’s dark Den; for the which we rive 
Our Mother earth; and not contented with 
Th’ abundant gifts she outward offereth. 

With sacrilegious Tools we rudely rend her. 

And ransack deeply in her bosom tender (1641 ed. p. 45). 

It SO happens that when Agricola, one of the great scientists and 
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htunanists of the Eenaissance, undertook to write his work on min- 
ing, De Re Metallica, which stood for almost two centuries as the 
authoritative work on the subject, he found it advisable to devote 
almost the entire portion of Book I to removing from men^s minds 
the vulgar errors and superstitions concerning minmg, chief among 
which were those expressed by Milton and the other poets just cited. 
That he should have found it necessary to devote so much space 
to the matter is convincing proof of the extent of this attitude 
antagonistic towards mining which, in the Eenaissance poets, seems 
to us so strange and bizarre. Incidentally Agricola, m so doing, has 
gathered together a splendid anthology from the classical writers, 
especially from the poets, on the subject of gold as a corrupter of 
human beings and institutions and of iron and saltpetre as the 
cause and origm of war. The sayings of the following are cited: 
Ovid, Diogenes, Laertius, Naumacius, Euripides, Theognis Aristo- 
demus, Timoeles, Menander, Propertius, Diphilis, Plautus, Juvenal. 
And these are not all. Of especial importance is the following: 

First they [the critics] make use of this argument: 

‘The earth does not conceal and remove from our eyes those things 
which are useful and necessary to mankind, but on the contrary, like a 
beneficent and kindly mother, she yields in laige abundance from her 
bounty and brings into the light of day the herbs, vegetables, grains and 
fruits and trees. The minerals on the other hand she buries far beneath 
in the depth of the ground; therefore th^ should not be sougljt. But 
they are dug out by wicked men who, as the poets say, aie the products 
of the Iron age.’ 

Ovid censures their audacity in the followmg lines: 

‘And not only was the rich soil, required to furnish corn and due sus- 
tenance, but men even descended into the entrails of the earth and they 
dug up riches, those incentives to vice, which the earth had and 

removed to the Stygian shades. Then destructive iron came forth, a.nd 
gold, more destructive than iron: then war came forth.’ * 

And next they raise a great outcry against other metals, as iron, than 
which they say nothing more pernicious could have been brou^t into the 
life of man. For it is employed in malting swords, javelins, .... These 
things so moved the wrath of Pliny that he wrote: 

‘Iron is used not only in hand to hand fighting, but also forms the 

winged missilw of war. I look upon it as the most deadly fruit of 

human ingenuity. .... So that with more justice could it be said of the 


^Georgius Agrieola, De Be Metmiea, translated by Herbert Clark 
Hoover and Lou Henry Hoover, The Mvnmg Magamne, London, 1912, p. 0. 
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impious men of our age than of Salmoneus of ancient days, that they had 
snatched lightning from Jupiter, and wrested it fiom his hands. Nay, 
rather there has been sent fiom the infernal regions to the earth this force 
for the destruction of men, so that death may snatch to himself as many 
as possible by one stioke’^ 

And then Agricola, scientist and humanist as he is, concludes 
with his large, magnanimous tolerance and intellectual deference : 

Several good men have been so perturbed by these tragedies that they 
conceive an intensely bitter hatred toward metals, and they wish absolutely 
that metals had never been, or being created, that no one had ever dug 
them out. The moie I commend the singular honesty, innocence and good- 
ness of such men, the more anxious shall I be to remove utteily and eiadi- 
cate all error from their mmds and to reveal the sound view, which is that 
all metals are most useful to mankind. 

George Coffin Taylor. 

University of "North Owrolvnn, 


THE STAGE (1713) 

In April 1713 there emanated from the chaste press of Edmund 
CnrU in Fleet Street an attractive little mock-heroic poem of some 
thirty pages with the title The Stage: A Poem. Even to-day it 
is not altogether unknown, and the odds and end® of theatrical 
information which it supplies have been noted more than once 
by G. C. D. Odell, Allardyce Nicoll, Edward Eobins and the other 
excavators in our theatrical history of the eighteenth century. But 
the poem has an additional interest, which it may be worth while 
to point out, in the light it throws upon the ways that are dark 
and the tricks that are vain of the publishers of the period. 

The authorship of the poem has duded CurFs bio-grapher, Mr. 
Ealph Straus, and has so far remained unsolved. The real author 
was a certain Dr. Francis Eeynardson, but on the titlepage (which 
is " Inscrib'd to Joseph Addison, Esq;") it is attributed to a " Mr. 
Webster, of Ohrisi-Church, Oxonf^ An Advertisement " adds the 
information that the " Poem was written last Summer, upon the 
following Occasion; The Spectator's Account of the Distrest 
Mother, had rais'd the Author^s Expectation to so high a Pitch, 


Ih 
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that he made an Excursion from College, to see that Tragedy 
Acted, and upon his Eeturn, was commanded by the Dean to 
write upon the Art, Rise and Progress, of the English Stage, 
which how well he has performed, is now submitted to the Judg- 
ment of that worthy Gentleman, to whom it is inscrib^d/^ ^ 
It is a plausible story and has been accepted hitherto without 
question. The only difficulty is Jhat there was no Mr. Webster 
who could possibly have been at Christ Curch in Moreover 

when Curll reprmted The Biage at the end of the memoirs of 
Mrs. Oldfield which he had compiled in 1731 under the pseudonym 

William Egerton,^^ ^ it was then attributed to Eeynardson. 
Once bitten, twice shy and I would not be anxious to take Curll’s 
bare word on this occasion either. As it happens, though, the 
poem had already been attributed to Eeynardson in the “ Historical 
Account of the Lives and Writings of Our most Considerable 
English Poets (1720) of the eminently trustworthy Giles Jacob,® 
and there can be no doubt, I think, that he was its author. 

The Stage was published on April 6, 1713, and the price was 
then sixpence. But as Narcissus Luttrell paid only fivepence 
on April 28,^ it is evident the poem did not sell well. In fact 
Curll seems to have found it necessary to ply all his arts to get 
rid of the edition. What he did eventually was to invent new 
title. The poem actually reappeared twice in 171<t with two new 
titlepages. In*one case it became part of A Collection of original 
Poems, Translations, and Imitations.^^ In the other case it 
appeared 'all by itself as Poems on Several Occasions by Mr. 
Eeynardson, Late of Baliol College, Oxon/' Apart from the 
changed titlepages the editions of 1714 are both absolutely indis- 
tinguishable from that of 1713 and are unquestionably the same. 
Curll^s little arts, however, do not seem to have had the success 

* Addison's connexion with.- “ The Stage ” was not limited to the dedi- 
cation, The poem is almost certainly based upon the very similar mock- 
heroic which was published in 1706 on a smgle folio sheet as ** A 
Description of the Play-House In Dorset-Oarden ” and which is also 
given in Ayloffe's edition of Sedley's poems (1707) under the heading 
“ The Plwy->Hou9e, By <7. AddAaon^ 

® Curll seems to have been assisted an these memoirs by Oldys. 

*In his accounts of contemporaries Jacob generally used information 
submitted by the poets themselves, 

* Inscription in the Britwell copy. 
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they merited. At any rate he was still advertising Poems by 
Mr. Beynardson'' in 1719 — and^ with characteristic impudence, 
as ^^Just Pubhsh^d.^^ ® 

By 1719 Eeynardson himself had turned his back on the Muses. 
The son of a prosperous London merchant he was bom in or about 
1694 and, matriculating at Oxford in 1710, was in residence at 
Balliol at least until the summer of 1712. In 1714 he obtained 
an M- D. at Leyden and a medical dissertation of his de medicata 
olei virtute " was published there in 1718. Except for The Stage 
his only other published work seems to have been an ^^Ode on 
Divine Yengeance, by Mr. Webster,^ inscribed to Mr. Steele which 
Curll published in 1713 in his Sacred Miscellanies and which Jacob 
considered " an excellent Poem.^^ I have not been able to find a 
copy myself and Mr. Straus has been equally unsuccessful. 
Eeynardson died in 1725. 

P. W. Bateson*. 

Cdmbridge, Massachusetts. 


THE TWO ISSUES OP TEE WORLD 

Mr. P. W. Bateson has recently pointed out ^ that some numbers 
of the Tatler were printed on two presses and has raised some 
questions concerning the methods of printing eighteenth century 
periodicals. He thinks it probable that the variant issues of The 
Tatler were set up simultaneously by two compositors, working at 
different speeds, and that the slower worker got the benefit of the 
line-divisions of the faster as they approached the end of their task, 
with the result that the last thirty or forty lines were identical, 
line for line. 

Some light may be shed on this bibliographical problem by an 
account of the two issues of The World, edited almost half a 
century later by Edward Moore. These issues may be distinguished 
by the ornament placed at the head of each number. In one it 

^ In the collection of poems on the death of Howe which Curll published 
under the title "Musarum Laehrymae,’^ 

*To whom^ it will be remembered, TJie Stage was ascribed on its 
titlepage. 

1 « The Errata in The Tatler,^’ Bev. of Bng. v, 155-166. 
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is made up of a row of conventional printers’ ornaments; in the 
other it is a vignette of an author seated at his desk, gazing upon 
a globe u-hieh is mounted upon a tripod nearby. The appropriate- 
ness of the vignette \rould suggest that it ■was designed for use 
in this periodical. The issues also vary in the factotums, in which 
the imtial capitals of tiie numbers are mserted, and in the arrange- 
ment of lines in the first paragraph. Otherwise they are identical, 
line for line and page for page, insofar as I have been able to 
examine them. Since numbers were handed out to subscribers 
indiscriminately, and most collections of the original sheets conse- 
quently contain some numbers of one issue and some of the other, 
any complete comparison is impossible unless one should get access 
to a large number of eoUeetions. In those collections which I 
have seen the “ vignette ” issues are far more numerous tba-n the 
others. 

After examining three collections of The World I feel reasonably 
sure, however, that the “ vignette ” issue was the first, or original, 
and that the second was set up from proof sheets of it, rather than 
that two compositors worked side by side. Such variations in 
line arrangement as occur may be explained by -Hie difference in 
the sizes of the factotums used in the two issues. 

Mr. Bateson think s that the two issues of certain numbers of 
The TatJer were prmted simultaneously on different presses be- 
cause of some delay in receipt of the manuscript and a conse- 
quent last-minute rush. That explaeation does not, however, 
account for the two issues of The World, for each continued to 
appear week after week. The average circulation of The World 
was about «,500 copies per week. Eighteenth century printing, 
even of the simplest sort (a folio sheet), may have been a slower 
process than we have supposed. At any rate, it would probably be 
worth whfle for a bibliographer who has access to a large number 
of collections of original sheets to make a study of the whole 
problem. I have also collated some of the original sheets of The 
World with the corresponding numbers in the first coU'ected edition, 
and have found that some numbers were revised before they were 
reprinted. 

Since the appearance of my bibKography of Edward Moore * I 
‘The Life and Worha of Miward Moore, New Havoo, 1927, pp. 168-179. 
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have found three other items which may be of interest to students 
of eighteenth century literature. 

At the time I made that study I had not been able to discover 
any dated edition of his serenata, Solomon, The first edition, in 
all probability, was : Solomon. A Serenata, In Score^ Token from 
the Canticles. Set to Musick ly Mr. William Boyce, Composer to 
His Majesty. London: Printed and Sold for the Author, ly J. 
Walsh, in Catherine-Street in the Strand. MDCCXLIII. It is 
a large folio, contains the names of 270 subscribers, and was printed 
from engraved copper plates. Walsh printed at least one later 
edition from the same plates. 

It has also been possible to find a copy of The Original Story; 
from which the New Comedy of Chi Bias is taken. This rare 
pamphlet, listed, but not seen, by Lowe, is a translation of the 
first SIX chapters of the fourth book of Le Sagers romance. Oil Bias, 
upon which passage Moore^s comedy has long been known to be 
based. 

As I had inferred from the lists in the Scots Magazine, June, 
1749, p. 304, there was a pirated edition of Moore^s Ode to Oarrick 
which appeared at approximately the same time as the genuine 
edition.^^ The titlepage reads: An Ode to Mr. 0 — B — K. London: 
Printed for J. Bromage. M, DOC, XLIX. A collation with the 
edition printed by Cooper, and with the 1756 quarto of Moore^s 
Poems, Falles, and Plays, shows a considerable number of variants, 
some of which are so opposed to the context as to indicate tliat 
Bromage printed from a copy which had been handed about the 
town. 

J. Home Casket. 

Unvoeraity of lUmois. 


JOHNSON AND EVAN EVANS 

That Johnson’s well known antipathy for Ossian did not extend 
to aU other manifestations of what we have come, perhaps too 
loosely, to call the Medieval Eevival there is, of course, no need 
to demonstrate.^ One of the most interesting documents in the 

^The proof is conveniently simunarized by J. E. Brown, The Critical 
Opimons of Samuel Johnson (Princeton, 1926), pp. xlv-sivi. Of. also 
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case, however, seems hitherto to have escaped the notice of students. 
It is contained in an unpublished letter of Thomas Percy to Evan 
Evans, written from Easton-Maudit on July 23, 1764, shortly 
after the appearance of Evanses Some Specimens of the Foelry 
of the Antient Welsh Bards; I .give it here because it exhibits 
with exceptional clearness the essentially discriminating character 
of Johnson^s attitude toward the new antiquarian tastes. The 
original is in the British Museum (Addit. MS 32,330, fols. 95-96) : 

... I have foi these 3 months past hardly had time to bieathe, 
otheiwi&e I should not have deferied a moment to acknowledge the kind 
favour of your Welsh Poet'ty and to express the great pleasure I received 
from the Perusal of it — ^But I can give you a more valuable testimony 
of its merit than my own, Mr. Johnson {authr, of the Rambler, &c) who 
has been with me on a visit for this month past, has read it ovei with 
attention, and is very much pleased with your performance. He dosiies 
you to proceed in your Studies, he thinks them interesting, and that 
you will deserve greatly of the literary world by pui suing them with 
that vigour & capacity, which you have already shown He hopes 
you will be able to rescue from oblivion, whatever remains of ancient 
British genius can be recovered, and thinks your labouis deserve great 
encouragement. 

The only thing he blames in your book is the credit you have given 
at the beginning of it to the Pretensions of McPherson and his erse 
Poetry: He and every penetrating Person I have ever conversed with 
look upon it, as almost all an imposition, and that of no very artful kind 


University of Ohioayo, 


E. S. CrA-NB. 


OLD EEENOH enui'^ APPLIED TO PEESONS 

^One of the fifteen proofs cited to show that Jean Eenart wrote 
UEseoufU,^ GuiUmme de D6U, aad Le Led de VOmbre is a special 
use of anui^ with reference to which Bedier says : ® 

M. Mussafia® a remarquA que, dans ces vers de Quillanme de Ddle: 
L^esemeraille menus Mt li wm%s %st dou palms (v 1736), et en deux autres 


John J. Parry, 
(1921), 374-76. 


"Doctor Johnson’s Interest in Welsh,” Mm„ 


xxxvx 


^ Variants * onoi, enoi, ennuis enn/ay, 

* B4dier, Le Lon de VOmbre, p, sa. 

» Sttt^gaberiohte der pMloaophiseh-historisohm Olasse der K. Aaademie 
oer Wiatmeohaften, Viemia, oxsxyii 36. 
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passages du mime roman (v. 1073,* v 1325)®, le mot mui est pris en un 
sens tris paiticulier, et qu’^on ne renconUe guere, si on Ic rencontre^ en 
d^auUes textes au sens de ‘foule impoitune.’ Oi, il a la mime acception, 
SI je ne me trompe, en ces vers du La^ de VOmhre Or ones tens en 
cest oonte Que dvrai, s^a/nuis ne m’eticomhre, En cest lai que je fats de 
VOmhre (v. 50-2). Jean Renait se lepilsente lisant son poeme dans un 
cercle choisi, que les ‘ facheux ’ ne doivent pas troubler ; mais nous ne 
compienons ce qu’il veut dire que grace k Guillaume de D6le, 

In the quotations given above^ anui is used to designate those 
who cause anm. The purpose of this note is to call attention to 
two examples of a similar usage in Chretien de Troyes : 

Cil de terre cui pas n’agree 
Del vaslet que aler an voient, 

Tant com il pueent le eonvoient 
De la veue de lor lauz, 

Et por ce qu*il les puissent miauz 
Et plus longuemant esgarder, 

S’an vont tuit ansanble monter 
Lez la marine an un baut pm. 

D’iluec esgardent lor enm*, 

Tant com il le pueent veoir 
Lor enui esgardent poi voirj 
Que del vaslet mout lor enuie, 

Que Damedeus a port conduie 
Sanz anconbrier et sanz peril. 

{OUghSi 256-69) 

Chrltien de Troyes does not use anui in the sense of foule impor- 
tune^ nor are we certain that it has that meaning in the La% de 
VOmlre. At least, five of those who copied the manuscripts ^ did 

* El li commence a demiander 
Qel gent il menra avoec lui ; 

“ Dame,” fet il, “ gent sanz mui 
Si sont mout bon en cest voiage. 

“One puis une lieue de terre 
ITe s’esloigna por cbevauchier, 

Ainz se fu fez iloec saiguier 
A poi de gent et sanz ami,% 

Et Jouglls tozjors ovoec lui, 

Qui li ramentoit cele joie. 

* Bldier, Le Lai de VOmhre, 3-4 ; B Or o. par t. en cest eonte Que j’ai fait 
de cest lai de To. Que dirai s’auouns ne m’encombre, C Or o. par t. en 
quel conte Que dirai se nus ne m’encombre Et je faich chi le lait de Po., 

3 
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not so interpret it. Only two of the seven manuscripts read anuL 
Of the other five, aucuns is nsed in three and nus in two. Even if 
it could be proved that anui is the equivalent of fouU importune 
in both the Lai de VOmlre and Ouillaume de Dole, this fact would 
have little weight as an argument supporting the statement that 
these works were written by the same author. Whether anui refers 
to one person or to many, it illustrates a well known usage, namely, 
the tendency to designate persons by means of abstract qualities. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that noia, the Italian 
equivalent of French enui, anui, is also applied to persons. In his 
Ndvo Diziondno Universale della Lingua Italiana, Petrbcchi men- 
tions as one of the uses of this word : Soprannome di pers. noiosa. 
A chi secca. Che ki da gridare, Noia? Tirati in Ik, Ndia. Tu 
ski un gran — A similar use of the words nuissance, torment, 
and joy is indicated by the New English Dictionary. 

Stanford University, OlIVEE M. JoHNSTON. 


VOLTAIEE^S OEIGINAL LETTEE TO MAYANS ABOUT 
COENEILLE^S HEBACLIU8 

Eeferring to Calderdn^s En esta vida todo es verdad y todo men- 
tira, Voltaire in a letter of June 15, 1762, to D. Gregorio Mayans, 
declared that 

Le point important est de savoir en quelle ann6e la Famosa Comedia 
fut jouSe devant ambas Magestades; c’est ce que je vous ai demands, et je 
vois qu’il vous est impossible de le savoir. 

It was probably Mayans who had sent Voltaire an undated copy, 
^^prodigieusement rare,” of Calderon’s play, assuring him that it 
had been performed in 1640 and printed in 1643, but, as Voltaire 
obstinately remarked: faut en croire mon savant sur sa 

parole.” ® Voltaire’s query has recently been answered,® for the 

D Or o. par t, en cest conte Que dirai se nus ne m’encombre Bn ce dit que 
j’ai fet de To., B Or escoutez en icest conte Que ferai s^auoum ne m^encombre 
Bt dirai ci du lay de To., G Or pods par t. en cest conte Que dirai se 
mcuns ne m'encombre Que je faic cbi le lai de To. 

^Oeuvres (Moland), xlh, 136 (nr. 4931). 

® Letter to Duclos, April 23, 1762, Oeuvres, SXJi, 96 (nr. 4886). 

*Cf. C, Castillo, Mod. Phil., xx (1923), 392. 
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play was performed on February 23 or 25, 1659, and there can be 
no question of the originality of CorneiUe^s Heraclvas^ printed in 
164? and performed perhaps in the preceding year. Indeed, we 
must now accept, at least for one scene, Calderou^s direct indebted- 
ness to Corneille.^ The letter just quoted was one of thanks. 
Neither his original letter of inquiiy to Mayans, nor his first secret 
letter to the Abb6 Beliardi ^ seem to be known to even the most 
recent students of the Heraclius question.® 

It may be useful to point out, therefore, that at least the first 
letter to Mayans was still preserved, in 1899, in the collection of the 
well-known bibliophile Serrano y Morales, and that it has been re- 
printed by M. Cervino,^ together with a slightly different version 
of the second letter to Mayans.® As this periodical is not very 
accessible in the United States,® it may not be amiss to reproduce, 
even at second hand, the substance of the letter. The original 
inquiry appears to be holograph, written from Ferney, April 1, 
1762, and opens, if the transcript may be trusted, with the startling 
sentence : Voltaire hombre lUbero besa las manos del Senor el 

quale merece de ser libero assi It continues in often questionable 
Latin : 

Contendunt Comelmm nostrum invenisse heraolh fabulam, et Oalderonem 
fuisse ejua imitatorem. Opmor Oomelmm sumpsisse ew authors hispano 
id quod toilers posset, ut hujus erat mos. 


^ Castillo, 393 fi. Confirmed in a perhaps unnecessary reexamination of 
the whole problem by E. Schramm, ‘ Corneille’s Heraclius and Calderon’s 
esta vida todo es verdad y todo mentira,*^* in Bev. JSisp., XOEXI 
(1927), 286, 308. 

® Evidently not sent in 1764, as Hartzenbusch BAE, 3jy, 702, reprinting 
Garcia de la Huerta, would have it. 

®This point is not touched upon in de Salvio’s Voltaire and Spain, 
Bispania (OaL), vn (1924), 69-110; 157-164. 

Bole tin de la Sociedad espanola de eaoursiones, vn (1899), 173-175. 

® Dated June 16 and with only a last (additional) sentence, in Latin, 
from Voltaire’s hand. Neither is the letter in Moland’s edition marked as 
an autograph. 

• Professor Keniston’s last of Periodicals in Amerioan Libraries for the 
study of the Eispamo languages and literatures mentions only three, and 
the VuMm List of SerUds only two, complete sets (omitting Bryn Mawr) in 
American University Libraries, 

Voltaire evidently intended to gain from the two Spanish grammars in 
his library (see Havens and Toixey, Voltair^s hooks: a selected list, in 
2fP., SXTO, 2) more than a reading-knowledge of the language. 
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Yet according to Voltaire there are only four lines in the play 
which are really significant/^ De quatuor versibus agitur ‘intra 
duas potentes nationes. [ !] These in Voltaire^s opinion Corneille 
could well have borrowed, for (changing now into French) Cor- 
neille monsieur prit hen quatre vers de Qodeau dans les stances de 
poheucte. avail vole un eveque, il n*aura pas fail scrupule de 
prendre chez un seglar. And finally, coming to the point and ignor- 
ing, it would seem, his correspondent's previous assurance : Si vous 
pouviez monsieur pousser la lonte jusqua me dire en quell (sic) 
annee la piece de Calderon jut representee, vous decideriez le procez 
et il ny aurait point d'appel. . . . The letter ends, perhaps to 
impress its recipient, ex- Eoyal Librarian, with the somewhat infre- 
quent signature: Voltaire gentilhome ord de la chamire du roy. 

Joseph E. Gillet. 

Bryn Mawr College, 


A POSSIBLE SOXJECB OE LA BEBOME EES ALPE8 

Marmontel has generally been considered the originator of the 
Oontes Moraux which he began to publish in the Mercwe in 1755. 
Among the first stories there appeared a romanesque tale. La Ber- 
gire des Alpes’’ which resembles in some details of its plot and 
particularly in its atmosphere. La Femme Hermite,^ written by the 
Marquise de Lambert sometune before 1733. This "nouvelle nou- 
veUe,” as Madame de Lambert called her story, tells of a woman 
who lived alone in a hermitage which ^e found abandoned in a 
lonely part of the forest. Surprised one day by a group of ladies 
bold enough to penetrate to her secluded hut and touched by their 
agreeable curiosity, she told them the story of her life. The opening 
of Marmontel’s story is somewhat similar: while the Marquise de 
Eonrose and her husband were traveling through the coimtiy, they 
met a shepherdess whose beauty and grace amazed them and they 
were eager to learn what secret compelled her to live in an atmos- 
phere so unbecoming her nobility. 

Both settings, briefly sketched, are expected to give an impres- 

“ Probably SiraoUus, nr, 6, 1384 ff.‘ 

»Marmontel, Oeuvres eompUtes, Paris, Amabls Costes, 1819 Vol. m. 

^liambert. Oeuvres Morales, Paris, Oosselin, 1848. 
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Sion of a melanolioly nature which constantly reminds those who 
inhabit it of the source of their own sadness. Curiously enough, 
Madame de Lambert is the more successful. Writing twenty 
years before her century had given way to scenes touchantes" or 
melted into tears over the " comedies larmoyantes/^ she appears to 
have a sensitive feeling for nature in her very short but picturesque 
description. The hermitage is built upon a high rock on the edge 
of a dense woods. There is a natural waterfall formed by the 
brook winch rushes doTvm the mountain side and flows in a tempes- 
tuous stream past the little cabin whose only approach is a natural 
bridge made by the curve of the trees. 

II (le luisseau) offre aux yeux le mime agr$ment qne les lieux les plus 
cultiv^s par Tart. C^est ici ma piomenade ordinaire, dit Bellamirte: 
j’aime cette secrete horreur Ce lieu est propre & nourrir une douce mSlan- 
coliej et j^y viens aouvent soule, et sans autre compagnie que mes reflex- 
ions.” 

Marmontel locates his story quite definitely in the mountains of 
Savoy in a solitary valley dont Faspect inspire aux voyageurs une 
douce melancolie*^ Cascades which fall from the surrounding 
mountains and green fields and trees are the only charms which 
embellish this rustic spot, where a group of shepherd^s cabins are 
scattered at some distance from one another. 

In both stories the beauty of a mysterious and solitary lady 
arouses the curiosity and the sympathy of those who meet her. 
Neither the four years which each has spent in retirement from the 
world nor the privations which she has suffered have been able to 
dispel her melancholy nor efface her charm. BeUamirte says to 
the hermit: 

Plus je vous examine, et plus mon 4tonnement augments. Vous me 
paraissez peu faite, par votre age et par votre flgure pour habiter tme 
demeure aussi sauvage. Vous ^tes propre k €tre Fornement des villes. 

And the Marquise to the shepherdess : 

Vous n’etes pas faite pour souffrir et la fortune est bien injuste! Est-il 
possible, aimable personne, que tant de chavmea soient ensevelis dans ce 
desert, sous ces habits: . . . cet air, cette d<§marche, cette voix, ce langage, 
tout vous trahit. Deux mots que vous venez de dire annoneent un esprit 
cultiv4, une Ome noble. 

Madame de Lambert^s heroine lets herself be persuaded and pours 
out her story in a torrent de larmes.'^ She had been brought up 
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by a Princess wlio, having no daughter of her own, had lavished 
every care upon her. Her playmate was Prmce Camille, a few 
years older than herself. As they grew older the Prince took no 
interest in the brilliant marriage which had been arranged for him 
and thought only of his adopted sister whom he loved. They were 
separated, but neither absence nor the glories of a military career 
diminished his fondness. Although this great devotion touched 
the heart of his former companion, she never encouraged him, for 
she was too conscious of the difference in their rank. At one of 
the court balls she met the Duke of Prax^de, who showed her so 
much attention that Prince Camille suffered from jealousy and 
grief. Confused and troubled by this new passion, which seemed to 
find some response in her own heart, the unhappy lady took refuge 
in the country: 

Je crus que le calme qui ^tait r4pandu dans ccs lieux pourrait passer 
dans mon dme; mais, hdlas! les passions sont amies de la solitude: Je 
me trouvais dans des dispositions qui m’4taient ineonnues, dans un trouble 
et une agitation qui avait pourtant un ebarme secret. 

The diike sought out hex hiding place and followed her to plead 
for a love which was no longer refused hiru. In the midst of her 
happiness she was ovesTwhelined to learn of the duke’s fonner infi- 
delities and fell fainting into the arms of her ladies. Scarcely had 
die recovered when Prince Camille was carried into the room, dying 
from a wound he had received in a duel with, his rival. Overcome 
by grief and remorse, she suddenly realized that in the Prince’s 
death she had lost all that was dear to her. She felt that die never 
wished to see again the duke whose attentions now seemed capri- 
cious and vain, nor the prmcess who had loved her son so well that 
die had at last been willing to consent to a marriage which would 
bring him happiness. It was partly to withdraw herself from those 
who would look upon her with shame and horror and partly to ex- 
piate her own infidelity that she left her home wiih. one of her 
servants, and took refuge in the empty hermitage which die had 
discovered: 

J’entrai done et m’6orirai aussitot: "Voili tme habitation qne lea 
destinfe m’oflrent: et iy vetix passer le reate de mes tristea jonra,” et 
jusqu’i ce moment, personne qne vous Mesdames, n’avait interrompu ma 
solitude ui ma douleur. 
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MaimonteFs shepherdess is not so easily persuaded to tell her 
story. The old peasant and his wife with whom she lives assure 
the travelers that, although Adelaide has lived with them four years, 
they know- nothing of her past nor have they questionf'd her. The 
marquis and his wife return home, where they talk of little but 
the elusive and beautiful person who sings mournful songs as she 
watches over her flock. Their son is young and susceptible and his 
imagination is stirred by a desire to know her. Without a word 
to his parents, he disappears from his home, disguises himself as 
a shepherd, and leads his sheep to the part of the country where 
his parents had met the shepherdess. As soon as he sees her, he 
falls in love, but, realizmg that there is some melancholy secret 
between them, he first wins her sympathy by his own sadness and. 
promises to reveal the source of all his sorrow if she will tell her 
story first. When they meet, the sky is covered with clouds : et 
la nature en deuil semblait presager la tristesse de leur entretien." 

The shepherdess begins by saying that near the place where they 
are sitting is the tomb of the most tender and the most virtuous of 
men, whose death had been caused by her own love and imprudence. 
Adelaide's family, which was rich and distinguished, disapproved 
of her love for the young Count Orestan. Her passion led her to 
a marriage, sacr4 pour les §.mes vertueuses mais desavou6 par les 
lois.’^ When her lover was summoned to take charge of his regi- 
ment, Adelaide begged him to stay two days longer with her. At 
last he hurried away to find that a battle in which his regiment had 
covered themselves with glory had taken place and he was forever 
dishonored. He returned, not to reproach his mistress, but to die in 
her arms. Like Des Grieux, Adelaide dug the grave for her lover 
with her own hands and determined never to live far from the 
scene which recalled all her happiness and her sorrow. 

Eonrose, who has long suspected that Adelaide's melancholy was 
caused by the loss of someone she loved, is in despair. He dares 
not reveal his own passion and becomes daily more doleful and 
emaciated. The shepherdess is alarmed and begs him to confide in 
her. When he admits at last that he is dying for love of her, she 
decides that she should not be the cause of another tragedy ana, 
although she can offer only frienddiip in return for his great love, 
she consents to become his wife. 

The moral tone of both stories is strikingly alike : both heroines 
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have deserted their homes because they consider themselves respon- 
sible for the death of the men who loved them and have adopted a 
simple and solitary life as a kind of penance for their sins. Mai- 
montel has acknowledged no mdebtedness to Madame de Lambert, 
but, smce little of his work was highly original, it may be possible 
that La Femme Hermite was a source for the story. 

'Wells Oolleffe, Anne CtjTTIN’Q JoNES. 


THOMSON AND THOMPSON 

The eflEects of a misprint are interestingly illustrated in Dr. 
Harko G. de Maar’s remark {History of Modem English Romanti- 
cism, Oxford, 1924, i, 216), “The close connection between 
Romance and Melancholy, which was distinctly felt by the 
Augustans, is well expressed in a letter of the poet William 
Thompson, written in 1725.” He adds in a footnote that he 
quotes the letter as Professor R. D. Havens had quoted it in 
MLN., sxtv (1909), 226. As a matter of fact, the letter was 
written by James Thomson, and is given entire in all standard 
collections of his writings. In 1726 William Thompson was only 
twelve or thirteen years of age. Examination of Professor Haven’s 
published note shows that he undoubtedly used it as Thomson’s 
but that through either an oversight in proofreading or a lapse 
of the pen, he refers to “ Thompson ” as the author of the letter. 
The same mis-spelling of the name occurs in the table of contents 
of the February, 1909, number. 

Gioege G. Williams. 

The J£ioe Institute, 


A REPLY 

The omission of Petowe from my bibliography of versions of 
pseudo-Musaeus, to which Mr. Shannon called attention in the 
June MLN, was due not to ignorance but to my avowed purpose 
of listing (except for some modern pieces) only those works that 
had some relation to the story as told by Musaeus or Marlowe. 
Petowe’s story is quite diflerent. 

Douglas Bush. 

Unvoersity of Mmnesota, 
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American Criticism. A Study in Literary Theory from Poe to the 
Present. By Normal Foeester. Houghton Mifl9!in Com- 
pany, Boston, 1928. Pp. sin 273. 

Qleanmgs in Europe {France). By Jamjbs Peniscore Cooper. 
Edited by Robert E. Spiller. Oxford University Press, 
Xew York, 1928. Pp. xxxiv -{- 395. 

Mr. Eoerster is the latest critic to add his voice to the swelling 
chorus of new humanism ” threatening to dominate American 
literary theory. The formulation of humanistic principles in Mr. 
Foerster’s last chapter^ together with his application of them in 
four preceding sections dealmg with Poe, Emerson, Lowell, and 
Whitman, is intended as a coup de gr§,ee to unconverted. This 
formulation and application of doctrine serves a better purpose, 
however, by revealing the two issues upon which humanism must 
stand or fall: Are the aesthetics of humanism valid? Do they 
give the means to evaluate fairly all the diversities of literature? 

In his arguments upon the first issue Mr. Foerster penetrates 
aesthetics deeply enough to perceive that it rests upon the bed rock 
of a philosophy, but unfortunately he does not have enough train- 
ing to escape the traps that await the unwary. Humanism rests 
upon a dualism which Mr. Foerster describes as man versus nature 
but with such uncritical usage that his meanings shift, contradic- 
tions arise, and the conclusions become invalid. Hor is his attempt 
to generalize the history of philosophy through the Greek, Roman, 
Medieval, and Modern periods more fortunate. It suffers viciously 
from the disease of over simplification. He criticises modern 
realism for its monism whereas it is distinctive by its metaphysical 
pluralism. 

Similarly there is much to criticise in Mr. Foerster’s aesthetics. 
The central weakness of humanism (both old and new) is its 
assumption of " typically human and permanently valid ” princi- 
ples in art. Certainly modern research, both psychological and 
historical, has proved that a search for such principles is both mis- 
leading and futile Another aesthetic difficulty — ^the distinction 
between truth, goodness, and beauty — ^becomes hopelessly confused 
when Mr. Foerster admits that the essential reality is ethical, 
thereby having to make ethical standards the supreme test of art. 

The second issue is revealed in Mr. Foerster "s objections to the 
critical systems of Poe and Lowell. Accurate enough except in the 
matter of emphasis and evaluation, Mr. Foerster’s discussion of 

41 
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those two critics shows the prejudice and narrowness of humanistic 
standards. He does Poe injustice by slighting the value of his 
distinctions between the standards of truth, beauty, and ethics, by 
a dislike for Poe because he did not sufficiently revere the classics, 
by an over-emphasis of Poe^s failure to present the normal and 
universal, and by an underestimate of Poe^s contributions to 
literary theory. 

In the case of Lowell, Mr. Foerster is correspondmgly over 
indulgent. Out of the melmge of Lowell^s writings he can, it is 
true, fabricate a system which agrees with humanism; but it is 
fairly certain that Lowell, a muddled and lazy thinker, never kept 
consistently to any system. Before Mr. Foerster can expect to 
establish his case he must meet and answer the detailed and docu- 
mented analysis of J. J. Reilly^s James Russell Lowell as a Critic 
as well as articles by C. Hartley Gratton, George E. De Mille, and 
John M. Eobertson which all controvert his thesis about Lowell. 
This he has not done. The chapters on Emerson and Whitman, 
involving no such prejudices are on the whole accurate and 
impartid. 

This reprmt of Cooper’s first volume of European travels is the 
beginning of a project to publish the complete series with the 
general title. Gleanings in Ewope. They have not been readily 
accessible nor were they at any time popular since their original 
publication in 1836-88. As a result the importance of Cooper as 
an observer and comparer of European and American culture has 
been obscured by his success as a romancer. 

New aspects of the man are already developing through the re- 
writing of American literary history which is being done at the 
present time. This reprint makes available material necessary to 
that task. It shows as no other work does the genesis and develop- 
ment of his ideas about political, social institutions of Europe and 
the United States. This first volume records his trip to Europe 
and his observations in France. It is evident that Cooper was 
soon brought under the spell of French culture particularly in its 
social aspects. As this influence of French culture increased the 
vulgarity of his native land loomed larger. Moreover, the tolerance 
and cosmopolitanism of the French increased his sensitivity to 
British prejudice and provincialism. Brought face to face with 
the culture of Europe, yet deeply loyal to democracy. Cooper was 
increasingly impelled to observe and compare not only institutions 
but underlying principles. 

The result of these sincere and thoughtful comparisons was 
a criticism of American practice in the light of his European 
experience. He never lost faith in the ideal of democratic in- 
dividualism, but he did see how little the United States was living 
up to the ideal, and what he saw he spoke unsparingly. Imme- 
diately a roar of protest arose in his own country. 
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On the other hand the Europeans, particularly the British, had 
no better relish for his comments upon their snobbery and caste 
systems with the attendant tram of injustices. Cooper's books of 
travel, thus belabored on both sides, won little popularity. Sensi- 
tive to the injustice of such double damnation. Cooper did not 
allow the criticisms to pass unchallenged, but lashed out at his 
opponents. Thus the travel books are a first chapter in the 
story of Cooper^s quarrel with his fellow citizens, a clear light 
upon his cultural relations with Europe, and an important page in 
the development of his political and social ideas. 

The reprint is excellent in format; the editing by Dr. Spiller, 
based upon the American edition, makes it possible for readers 
unfamiliar with Cooper^s life to follow the many references to his 
now forgotten acquaintances. The introduction serves a necessary 
purpose by its brief explanation of Cooper^s political ideals and 
by its account of the British and American reception of the 
travels. 

B. H. Ebt. 

Vniversitif of Washington, 


The Beinterpretation of American Liieraliire : Some Coniributions 
toward the Understanding of its Historical Development. 
Edited by 1Tobma2T Eobester for the American Literature 
Group of the Modem Language Association. New York: 
Hareourt, Brace and Co., 1938. Pp. xv + Syi. 

A Lesser Hartford Wit, Dr. Elihu Hubbard Smith, 1771-1798. 
By Marcia Egbrton Bailey. Orono, Maine: IJniTersity 
Press (University of Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 11), 
1938. Pp. 150. ' 

Margwret Fuller as tt Literary Critic. By Heleist Neill McMastbr. 
The University of Buffalo Studies, vol. viii. No. 3, December, 
1938. Monographs in English No. 1. Pp. 35-100. 

Walt Whitman's Worhshop; A Collection of Unpublished Manu- 
scripts. Edited by Clieton’ Joseph Etjrness. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. xiv -}- 366. 

Dissatisfaction with conventional interpretations of American 
literary history has arisen for several reasons: the meaningless 
classification of phenomena in the histories of literature ; insufficient 
information about ihe American and European backgrounds on the 
part of writers; and uncertainly of criticai approach % both college 
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professors and journalistic critics. Nine scholars have now united 
m The BeinteTpretdtion of American Literature to discuss new 
approaches, joining with them two others, one of whom (Gregory 
Paine) contributes a useful select bibliography,” and the other 
(Ernest E. Leisy) brings up to date his ''list of dissertations and 
articles, and of Americana in libraries.” 

Although the nine authors differ among themselves, the general 
movement of this important book is to bring American literary 
history into line with current interpretations of American social 
development. Thus Professor Hubbell estimates the influence of 
the frontier upon our letters; Dr. Murdock re-esammes Puritanism 
as a concept; and Professor Parnngton brackets realism with the 
economic development of the seventies. Many fine things are said 
in these essays, and there are many shrewd guesses at truth. No 
more provocative volume has appeared in the field. Lest the newer 
presbyters should be but old priestvi writ large, workers in American 
letters must necessarily guard themselves against a new dogmatism; 
for example, there is evidence that the concept of the frontier has 
run away with the facts in one or two recent books. Nevertheless 
this volume has an importance far beyond its brief compass, and 
its publication is an event of prime interest. 

Emphasis upon the inter-relations of American letters and the 
deeper forces of American cultural life creates a need for more 
subsidiary studies of minor authors. Miss Baile/s monograph on 
Dr. Elihu Smith is a painstaking study of a deservedly forgotten 
writer, the resurrection of whom can be justified only as the his- 
torian's interpretation illumines cultural forces at work to shape 
him. Technically this study is unexceptionable as a thorough 
search for fact; but critically, it leaves much to seek, for Miss Bailey 
does not make clear the significance of what she has put together. 

More dubious still is Miss McMaster^s study of Margaret Puller, 
a master^s dissertation which should never have been published. It 
is an amorphous and ill-digested work, full of hasty judgments and 
downright errors of fact. The statement that " the Puritan settlers 
in New England had succeeded in establishing and maintaining for 
nearly two centuries a culture uncontaminated by the depraving 
influence of European thought” (p. 35), sheer nonsense in view of 
what we know of New England libraries, New England communi- 
cations with Europe, and European interest in America, is typical 
of the errors in the monograph, the more striking since elsewhere 
Miss McMaster, uncritically accepting the glamorous theories of 
Professor Irving Babbitt, attributes a vague general influence to 
" Eousseauism ” in American thought, documentary proof of which 
is still to seek. Even more irritating is Miss McMaster^s habit of 
making an undated assertion and then (as on p. 73) going on with 
"two years later.” PinaUy, some of the writing in this study is 
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painfully bad. Margaret Fuller needs to be estimated, but Miss 
McMaster has not done the 30b. 

It IS a pleasure to turn to the noble monument of scholarship 
and book-making which Mr. Furness and the Harvard University 
Press have raised to the memory of Walt Whitman, a volume which, 
with one major weakness, is unimpeachable in the mam both as 
to method and to fact. That weakness arises from Mr. Furness^s 
having been captivated by Professor Lowes^ admirable study. The 
Road to XanadUj echoes of the phraseology of which reappear m Mr. 
Furness^s introduction. The bow of Ulysses is best left in the hands 
of Ulysses, and it will be unfortunate if, after suffering from so 
many weak imitations of German Quelletistudien, we shall have a 
series of replications o± the psychological methods of Professor 
Lowes. This aside, however, the scrupulous editorial work of Mr. 
Furness, his mastery of the subject, and the intrinsic interest of 
the materials create a volume concerning which praise is super- 
fluous and criticism redundant. Close examination would possibly 
reveal a very few minor slips, for which there is here no room. The 
important fact is that Mr Furness has put all students of American 
literature deeply in his debt. 

Howaed Mumfobd Jones. 

Unwersity of Xofth Oatohna. 


The Romanesque Lyric: Studies m its Babclcground and Develop- 
ment from Peironms to the Cambridge Songs, 50-1050, By 
Philip SoiruYLER Allen, with renderings into English verse 
by Howard Mumeoed Jones. Univ. of Horth Carolina Press, 
1928. Pp. xviii + 3?3, $4.50. 

The Romanesque Lyric is a work that demands serious attention, 
both for what it achieves and for what it bravely attempts. First, 
it is a notable example of friendly collaboration, in which trans- 
lator and historian support each other's craft. And, m the second 
place, ^ Professor Allen's attempt to place a thousand years of 
lyric in its historical setting (or settings) is so courageous and 
so enthusiastically carried on that even a reader aware of the 
impossibility of its success will respond to the challenge of its 
author's historical imagination and eager scholarship. 

^Eomanesque' is the term chosen by Professor Allen to name 
the Latin lyric of a period even longer than that which used to 
be called the dark ages. To speak more exactly, it names a certain 
srtain that appears even in classical Eoman literature— a ^ roman- 
tic,' or mystical, or " modern,' or subjective strain— at first sub- 
ordinate to the true Eoman, or ^classical,' strain, but gradually 
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emerging as an mdependent, new thing, declaring a character of 
its own, until m Germanized and Christianized Gaul of the 
Carolingian period it becomes the first expression of what we mean 
(whatever we do mean) when we speak of romanticism and modern- 
ism, of that indefinable ‘certam somethmg’ (as undergraduates 
call it) which distinguishes romantic art from classical. Professor 
Allen struggles hard, we feel — as so many cntics have done before 
him — ^to define the mdefinable; and his effort to account for it 
historically has led him into remote regions — or, as he wiU call 
them, terrams — of erudition. For a great deal of his work consists 
of an exploration of the possible sources of the romanesque, the 
romantic strain. 

It IS not to be explained, he thinks, by the contrast, so often glibly 
invoked, between Pagan and Christian, Eoman and Barbarian, 
though that is part of it. The streams that feed the Eomanesque 
flow from many sources; three of the most important being the 
Hellenized culture of the near East, Judaea (not its disowned 
offspring Christianity), and Egypt; and in three long opening 
chapters, crowded with facts. Professor Allen sketches the civiliza- 
tion of Gaul during six centuries, with the purpose of showing the 
routes by which these different cultures penetrated to all its parts 
without touching the Eternal city on their way. These are pro- 
fessedly introductory parts of the history; but the same argument 
continues throughout the book. Thus, in a lively controversial 
chapter, the late Eoman mime as the pretended sire and begetter of 
the new medieval literature, is roughly hanffled; and in others a 
more important part is assigned to sixth-century Irish leamiTig 
(ultimately of Greek provenance, we are told), to Arabic poetry, 
and to Neoplatonism than historians commonly attribute to them. 

It is evident that the work ranges widely and ventures boldly. 
Indeed it must be frankly said Ihat Professor AUen has an undis- 
ciplined curiosity, and an undue fondness for knowledge that is 
difficult, remote, even occult, and that his work at certain places 
becomes turbulent, even turgid, through the intrusion of ideas that 
are either vaguely conjectural or else ill-adjusted to his plan. So 
many speculations tend to obscure the drift of the argument and 
to leave the reader in an uncertainty concerning the soundness of 
the m ai n contentions. It is true that Professor Allen almost dis- 
arms eriticism by his candid and humorous admission of his intellec- 
tual quixotism. Yet it remains true that the pattern is often not 
dearly designed or carefully woven; and though the style is usually 
animated, there are sentences in certain chapters that leave one 
grasping hdplessly for a due. 

A book, in short, with evident faults and shortcomings. Yet' 
the main contention, once it is disentangled, is extremely interest- 
ing and will serve as a wholesome corrective to narrow and merely 
conventional views that have become prevalent. Professor Allen’s 
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insistence that there is a period of Latin poetry distinct in its 
character and spirit from that of the classical age, and that this 
IS an important period for the history of modem literature, is an 
event of considerable importance. Moreover, he is a very lively 
debater, if not always an orderly one, and some of his chapters may 
be read with considerable delight by those who can relish a scholar's 
humor. 

The translations are worth much more than the word I can give 
to them. The choice of English forms to convey the effect of the 
originals is very tactful and ingenious; and the theory of non- 
literal rendering, which the translator explains and defends in a 
preface, needs no other defense than the renderings themselves. 
They are surprisingly readable, and will often be quoted in days 
to come by historians-to-be. 

Mobms W. Ceoll. 

Princeton University, 


The Ehzdbethm Jig and Belated Bong Drama. By Chaeles 

Read Baskervill. The University of Chicago Press, 19^9. 

Pp. x + 642. $5. 

In electing some lifteen years ago to break up some virgin soil 
and to discuss a series of allied subjects rangmg over a wide 
stretch of time, the author of English Elements in Jonson's Early 
Comedy set himself a labor of Hercules out of which he now 
emerges with increased reputation. That enhancement, considerable 
as it is, would doubtless have been greater had his buUcy book been 
in better focus. The misfortune is that, in his anxiety to exhaust 
aU the possibilities, Professor Baskemlf has encumbered his work 
with a mass of irrelevant detail which confuses the issue and pre- 
vents the reader from seeing the wood for trees. Excessive space 
is devoted to the discussion of old broadside ballads whose connexion 
with the main thesis is not so dose as its elaborate treatment im- 
plies. But the sun is worshiped notwithstanding its spots, and 
when all is said that can be said to its detriment, the book will 
remain one that no student of bygone drama can safely ignore. 

Professor BaskervilFs main thesis is the origin, development and 
influence of the Elizabethan farce jig, but, owing to the fact that 
the word jig acquired by slow accretion in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries a multipliciiy of meanings all of which have 
relationship with his leading subject, he has been compelled to 
throw out a very wide dragnet. For the cruder stage jig he rightly 
postulates a folk origin, but in maintaining the persistent influence 
of folk game and folk song-and-dance on the stage jig and in 
ignoring the other factors which contributed to its development, 
he gives a distorted view of the actualities and exceeds the warrant 
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of his data. This prepossession m favor of continuous folk influ- 
ence becomes in time a sort of King Charles’s head, and leads to a 
good deal of iri'ational conjecture. 

The stage jig had a folk origin for the veiy good reason that 
primordially the ivord “]ig” ivas applied to a certain kind of 
rapid, jerky dance, and a rural dance at that. Beyond doubt, the 
vocable was a doublet of ‘‘gig,” indicative of a revolving move- 
ment, and the old dance that best responds to the clue is the ‘‘ hot 
and hasty ” Scottish ]ig, better known now as the Highland Elmg. 
That would probably account for the numerous early references to 
“Northern Jigs.” But, if we take that readmg, the question that 
remains to be determined is how the Scottish national dance came 
to be mcorporated with English folk-game, and how the word jig 
extended its sigmfieance, and came to be applied loosely to any 
kmd of lively song-and-danee. 

In early theatiical argot, the term jig acquired inflections of 
meamng differing from its popular significances, and it is painful 
to find ^at its tertia:ty stage meanmg has escaped our author, to 
the raising of a false issue. The sort of jig that Ben Jonson is to 
be found sneering at from 1610 onwards (and Massinger later) 
was not the jig afterpiece, as Professor Baskervill supposes (p. Ill) 
but a wholly new departure, otherwise the introducing of elaborate 
song and dance into tragedy and the higher drama generally. 
(For fuller details, see the paper on ‘‘ The Mystery of Macbeth ” m 
mj Shdkespewre’s Worhshop.) _ Put on the wrong track by this 
misinterpretation, Mr. Baskervill maintains that the jig afterpiece 
fel into contempt in theatrical circles early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a conclusion diametrically opposed to the facts. On that 
score, one important item of evidence has eluded him. Writmg in 
his Thermae Redwivae: the City of Bath Described (London, 1673, 
p. 16) relative to “the appendix,” Henry Chapman says, “without 
which a pamphlet nowadays finds as small acceptance as a comedy 
did formerly at the Fortune Playhouse without a jig of Andrew 
Kern’s into the bargain.” Andrew Cain, the clowm (who surely 
inspired the term “merry audrew”) was connected with the For- 
tune m 162«-1631, and again in 1640-1641. It needs to be pointed 
out, furthermore, ihat the Eestoration dramatists used the term 
Jig in the Jonsonian-Massmger sense, a fact that gives the true 
gloss to Corey’s reference m 1673 to “plot off gigg,” quoted by Mr. 
Baskervffl on p. 131, note 3, and there given an untenable reading! 

.^lative to my assertion of irrational conjecture on the subject 
of folk-g^e influence, a glaring instance occurs at p. 350, where 
j “^®’^tation IS given of a passage from The Tamina 

of the Shrew. How widely this is astray wiU become apparent to 
sclraar who refers to the convincing solution given by Mr. 

. XI. C. Oliphant in The Plays, of Bea/uTnont ctnd FletcheT, pp. 
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156-59. Again, the Pyrrhic Dance was not a sword dance and had 
no connexion with the folk. It was a dance of knights in (imita- 
tion) armour — as in Pericles. 

There are divers other points on which I should like to break a 
lance with Prof. Baskervill, if space permitted, but must needs con- 
tent myself now with one. He is of the opinion (p. 136), that the 
maturer farce jig had infiltrations of prose speech, but this I believe 
to be wrong and based on fallacious evidence. Surely the prune 
distinction of the jig, as contrasted with plays, was that it had 
neither prose nor speech, it being written wholly m rhyme and 
sung to a variety of popular airs. The fact that a fra^ent of 
spoken dialogue occurs in a debased jig which has survived only in 
a Commonwealth text, and that other fragments are to be found 
in a few of the German singspiele, throws no light on the actual 
practice before the downfall of the theatres. 

But there is an immensity of valuable detail in Prof. BaskervilPs 
book, even after the dross has been discarded, and its last four 
chapters are of absorbing interest. Nothing could be better than 
the account given of the rise of the singspiel. And finally, scholar- 
ship is under a deep debt of gratitude to Prof. Baskervill for the 
excellent collection of English and foreign texts to which it is 
given ready access in the latter part of his book. 

W. J. Laweenoe. 

Torquay^ England 


OescJlichte der deutschen Literatury von Wilhelm Soheeer — 
Oskar Walzel. MU einer Bibliographie von Josef Korner. 
Vierte Auflage. Berlin, Askanischer Verlag, 1928. xvi, 
942 pp. 

The appearance of the fourth edition of Wilhelm Scherer’s classi- 
cal GescJbichte der deutschen Literaiur, supplemented like the third 
by Oskar P. Wafeel’s account of German literature since Goethe’s 
death, and provided with Josef Eomer’s bibliography, which has 
been brought up to the very year of publication, 1928, is an event 
which should be welcomed by every stodent olf German literature, 
be he professional or layman. 

This is not the place for another eulogy, hovrever well merited, 
of Wilhelm Scherer, who achieved so much in the brief span of 
forty-five years, and whom Priediich Eamhorst, the promoter of 
the third edition, fittingly spoke of as ^^ein genialer Porscher von 
divinatorischer Begabung und nachschaffender Phantasie, ein 
Meister der schongeistigen Darstellung, ein begeisterter und begei- 
stemder Lehrer und ein wahrhaft edler Mensch.” Hor is it the 
4 
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place to laud the comparatively brief but masterly excursus of 
Oskar F Walzel on the literature since Goethe’s death, once issued 
in book-form as Deutsche Dichtung seit Oothes Tod, then appended 
in a smaller mold to the third edition of Scherer, and now 
thoroughly revised for the new edition. In this new shape it 
compnses five dear, crisp chapters, viz. 1) Von der Julirevolution 
bis 184S, 2) Blutezeit des Eealismus, 3) In der Fruhzeit des neuen 
Eeichs, 4) Vom Eindruck zum Ausdruek, 5) Nachkriegdichtung. 

But the section of the new edition to which the scholar wUl 
inevitably turn first is the selective bibliography of Josef Korner 
of Pra^e. It is in every respect a remarkable piece of work 
Comprising ITO pages of small' but easily legible print, it consists 
of three parts. The first is a general section on bibliographies; 
histories of literature rangmg from those of the broadest scope to 
the more specialized types; journals; collections like Kiirschner, 
the Neudniche and the lAteraturden'kmale; tolk-bre; and the 
science of literature. The other two sections, Besonderer Teil and 
Anhang, are concurrent with the text. 

The selection of titles for a bibliography to cover the whole range 
of German literature, even if it runs to iro pages (I judge that 
there are 10,000 titles), is a racking task, but Kdmer has exercised 
the nicest discnmination throughout. In this age of overproduc- 
tion I shoifid be at a loss to name a better bibliography of this 
kind to which to send a young student of German literature. 

And so far as American scholars are concerned, it will be a 
so^ce of gratification for them to find that the fruits of their 
scholarship are ^ven full and due recognition. I find scarcely a 
page, especially in the portion dealing with more recent litera- 
ture, which does not contain at least one American -namo 

ThCTe are two indices, one for the Scherer section, the other for 
Walzel s contribution. This I think is unfortunate, for it detracts 
&om their usefulness. Why could they not be telescoped, since 
the work IS now a unit? 

The paper, press-work and general make-up of the volume are 
beyond reproach. 

VrU^ersity of Omoinnm. 


Le Bive helUnique chez les po&tes parnassiens. Par FEBiTANn 
Dbsokat. Paris, Champion, 1928. Pp. T-ryi'? -|- 429. 

Kat ae Parnassians are rapidly coming into their own as 
Objects for s<*olarly investigation is evident from a perusal of M. 
Desonay’s buU^ tome, which, however, might more properly have 
been le Beve keUinique dkez quelques pontes parnassiens 

smee a little less than half of its 420 pages are devoted to Leconte 
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de Lisle, Banville is disposed of in a few paragraphs, and a mimber 
of lesser Parnassian*? — Dierx, Glatigny, Silvestre. Lafenestre, 
Mendes, Soulary, Valade and IKrat — ^are sketchily treated in less 
than three pages. The author declares, in an Avant-Propos, that 
the object of his researches was to study only one phase of Par- 
nassian poetry, its Hellenic aspect, and he at once sets down his 
conclusions: first, that the Hellenism of Leconte de Lisle and 
Heredia is superficielle en verite, ‘^ou*? ses apparence Erudites, 
that ?hell6nisme, le n4o-hellenisme dans la litterature pamas- 
sienne est faux;’^^ and, second, that the Hellenism of Louis 
M6nard and Anatole Prance is far more genuine than that of the 
authors of Us Poemes hnriares and Us Trochees- The study con- 
sists of four chapters devoted to the four men just mentioned, one 
to a bird’s-eye view of the history of Hellenism in Prance, one to 
'^le Parnasse/’ and a brief concluding chapter. An excellent 
twenty-page bibliography and an index are also provided. 

In "the first chapter of what the author refers to as cette 
modeste 4tude,^^ ^ D. makes some strictures as to the supposed per- 
fection of Andr6 Chenier’s poetic form and its influence on Leconte 
de Lisle. He is not at all in sympathy with M. Kramer’s attempt 
to find the source for virtually all of Leconte de Lisle’s inspira- 
tion in the poetry of Chenier, a point with which the present re- 
viewer is heartily in accord.^ D’s chapter on Louis M6najd is a 
fine tribute to the intelligence, the erudition, and the poetic gifts 
of the man who had succeeded in penetrating the spirit of the 
Greeks so well that his comrades affectionately called him 
Menardos,” D. establishes to the point of virtual certainty the 
thoroughness of MSnard’s understanfing of Greek life and cultitre 
and the preponderant role he played in inclining Leconte de Lisle 
towards Hellenic antiquity. 

With respect to the master of the Parnassians, D.’s object is to 
prove ^^que toutes ces Evocations grecques procEdent avant tout, 
sinon uniquement, d’un besoin poEtique d’exprimer en de beaux vers 
des spectacles de beautE.”® Pilled with an enthousiasme saerE 
pour la beautE,” ® Leconte de Lisle, from preference, chose Greek 
subjects as molds for his perfectly-formed poems; contrary to the 
general conception, he had very little genuine erudition, his back- 
grounds, his costumes, his descriptive details show only a scanly 
first-hand acquaintance with the civilization of Hellas ; and his 
heaping-up of Greek names as well as his bizarre insistence on 


^Le Moe heU4nique ohesi les pohtes pamaesiem, p. xxv. 

■ Tbid,, p. xxvi. 

® Tb%d., p. 348. , » j 

< Vide Comelis Kramer: An&t4 Ch4mer et les Pamassmis: Leconte de 
Lisle (Paris, Champion, 1925). 

^Le Rive 'helUrngfae^ p. 205. 
p. 237. 
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attempting to make their orthography conform as closely as possible 
to their originals are, for D., only a smoke-screen to blind the 
reader to the true paucity of the poet^s learning. Je ne puis 
m^empScher de constater qnhl s^agit tout au plus d’une briUante 
fagade destin4e k masquer la pauvrete de I’edifice : la science n^est, 
pour Leconte de Lisle, que le moyen dont le but est rart.” ^ In 
thus reducing all of Leconte de Lisle^s art-striving to the aesthetic 
point of view,® in limiting this point of view to la contempla- 
tion int^rieure de Pid^al grec qu^il portait en lui,"® and in 
predicting that further study would prove that Leconte de Lisle 
not only was not a Greek, '^il n^est pas davantage Hmdou, ni 
Bgyptien, ni Scandinave, ni Parisien non plus, mais rien qu^un 
creole, faiseur de beaux vers brUles de soleil,”^® D. seems some- 
what carried away by his eagerness to reduce a complex subject to 
a simple thesis; and the present reviewer inclines to the view that 
it is unfair to call Leconte de Lisle " rien qu^un cr6ole.” 

Turning to Anatole Prance, ^^de nos pofetes hellenisants, des 
Pamassiens le plus hell6niste,’^ D. demonstrates without much 
difficulty that the latter is animated by a far more genuinely 
intelligent ” Hellenism. This he finds especially in the quality of 
his inspiration, which, as manifested particularly in les Noces 
cofinthienneSj distinguishes itself by "le sentiment religieux, la 
pr4occupation du divin,^^ despite the fact that France^s philoso- 
phy of life is a " scepticisme volontiers n4gateur/^ Along with 
Louis-Xavier de Eicard, D. cannot understand those who pass 
lightly over France^s two volumes of verse as being unworthy of 
consideration, and expresses profound regret that he saw fit to 
abandon poetry as an art-medium. As for Heredia, whom D. con- 
siders only second to Leconte de Lisle as le plus grand ouvrier qui 
soit du plus beau vers frangais, Palexandrin classique,^^ he, too, 
like the creole of the He Bourbon, despite a lavish display of 
Greek nomenclature and mythology, has no real erudition, has 
nothing but "un vemis de science.^^^® Whatever credit he may 
deserve as master-sonnetteer, as "peintre, roi des visuels,'^^^ as 
" imagier-enlumineur,” Heredia, "le representant le plus complet 
de la g6n4ration parnassienne ainsi caract4ris6e, n’a eu garde 
d^abonder dans le sens de la veritable Erudition,” a statement 
whidi D. establishes by almost the same arguments which he had 
used to demolish Leconte de Lisle^s claims to profound learning. 

The sum total of D.^s investigations is contained in one brief 
sentence : " Hous n^avons pas d6couvert le n4o-hellenisme parnas- 
sien,'' for "le rSve hell4nique chez les Pamassiens n^est qtfun bril- 

p. 276, p. 289. 

^Vide, p, 279. p. 408. 

p. 281. p. 400. 

^^rbid,, Avant-Propos, p. xxvi. p. 416. 

^Tbid„ p. 367. 
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lant met6ore." The entire study is based on the most solid doen- 
mentation and careful examination of the texts of the poets dis- 
cussed, yet it is written in an animated style, pleasing to read, and 
with a sound logical skill, which, despite an occasional show of 
pugnacity and an apparent fondness for paradoxes, almost always 
leaves the reader convinced. By his thorough knowledge of the 
poetry of the period from 1830 to 1880 as well as by his fund of 
information on the history, philosophy, and economics of the era, 
effectively set off by a thought-provoking style, D. has achieved an 
incisive criticism of the Hellenic phase of Parnassian poetry. 

AaKOKT SCHAPrEE. 

The TJnwera^ty of Texas, 


The Oxford Booh of Regency Verse, 1798-1837. Chosen by H. S. 
Milfoed. Hew York, Oxford University Press, 19^8. Pp. 
viii + 888. $3.75. 

It was not an easy matter to select the material for this anthology 
and, while improvements could unquestionably be made, it is doubt- 
ful if within the limits set any one else could have made a better 
choice. The difficulty is illustrated in the title, which Mr. Milford 
himself finds unsatisfactory.^^ Would not the usual term Eoman- 
tic^^ with all its limitations have been better, inasmuch as the 
explanatory dates ^^1798-1837^^ follow? Several more extensi\e 
selections from the same field have been issued for the use of 
American college classes but, although students will generally 
prefer them, they are much bulkier and less attractive and none 
covers the minor figures so well as this Oxford Book. Eighty- 
five poets are represented and two-fifths of the space is given to 
seventy-four less-known writers, some of them quite forgotten. 
Particular attention is called to Hood and Barley as " names which 
have hardly yet received their proper honour.^^ 

The plan of the series to give only pieces written between 
certam years has the obvious disadvantage of excluding the early 
and late work of Wordsworth and Landor and of mcludmg only the 
first productions of Tennyson and Browning. Furthermore, the 
reader is likely to forget tibat there is a good deal of Blake, some 
Crabbe, Eogers, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey in the earlier 
volume and that Hunt’s "Jenny Kissed Me’’ was published in 
1838. Yet the plan has the real merit of helpmg to break down the 
barriers which have made the ever-changing stream of literature 
appear to be a series of lakes connected by a creek. One may, for 

p. 417. 
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example, learn something from the present volnme about the tran- 
sition, so strangely ignored, from “ Eegeney ” to Victorian poetry. 

Wordsworth has me most space (103 pages), then Byron (80 
pages), Shelley (72 pages), and Keats (62 pages). Byron’s “ Ave 
Maria” from Don Juan is omitted as is his “ On this Day I com- 
plete ” but 12 pages are given over to “ At the Gate of Heaven ” 
(which proves to be The Vision of Judgment) and Southey has 22 
pages ! Shelley’s “ To the Nile ” is included but not “ Ozymandias,” 
or "Madonna, wherefore hast thou sent,” or "Ear, Ear, aiway,” 
or " Euganean Hills,” or " The Sensitive Plant ” or Alastor. Yet 
the volume has the great merit of being really fresh and un- 
hackneyed and of paying due heed to longer poems, even The 
Excursion, The Recluse, and The Fail of Hyperion. UnfO'rtu- 
nately there is no index of titles or of the selections from each 
writer. 

Eatmoito D. Havens. 


Mittelalter uni Antike bei Willtam Moms. Em Beitrag zur 

Oeschichte des Mediaevaiismus m England, von Elisabbt 0. 

Kusteb. Berlm und Leipzig, 1928. Pp. iv 239. 

The subtle and delicate problem which this book sets for itsdf is 
the analysis of Morris’s medievalism and its effect upon his mind 
and upon his classical materials m the three earliest volumes of his 
poetry. Since Morris’s medievalism is probably his most salient 
characteristic as a poet, this book is of first importance to the 
student of Morris and of medievalism in the nmeteenth century. 
In the large darily of its plan, and in its ability to fit small, well- 
choseu details mto the larger development of the theme, the book 
is admirable. 

Erauleiu Kiister treads the familiar ground of Morris’s youth — 
his reading of Chaucer, Malory, Eroissart, Scott, Keats, Euskin, his 
preoccupation with Gothic architecture, his discipleship under 
Eossetti in the arts of painting and poetry — ^to show that, as he 
himself said, he was " simply steeped in medievalism.” He thought 
in terms of medieval tapestries; "thought is a color, anguish a 
painted problem.” Only in religion and psychology was he not 
medieval. He was pagan and modem. The coming of Christi- 
anity to England does not compensate for “ the loss of the stories 
I might have had of how the folk of Middlesex ate and drank and 
loved and quarrelled and met their death in the tenth century.” 
Practically, as Eraulein Kiister is careful to show, Morris believed 
that we should study the middle ages, but not in order to revive or 
imitate them. The methods of the medieval masters must be 
adapted to uses of the modem world. Nevertheless, his studies left 
Morris’s mind full of medieval images. 
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Morris had a simple and characteristic recipe, for writing poetry: 

Eead it through and then shut the book and ^mte it out again 
as a new story for yourself/' In the Defence of Quenevere this 
method of writing produces no problem, for the prevailing medie- 
valism of Morrises mind is at ease in a medieval subject, and we get 
Froissart and Malory animated by the method and psychology of 
Eossetti and Browning. But in the Scenes from the Fall of Troy 
Morris encounters a classical subject. Yet the Greek element is 
hardly observable, for Morris found what he sought in Ej’^dgate^s 
Troy^Booh, Caxton^s Recuyell of Sistoryes of Troy (" a piece of 
undiluted medievalism^^), the legends of Benoit de Sainte-More 
and Guido delle Colonne, and above all in Chaucer's Troilus and 
Oriseyde. He retold the tales m the dramatic and emotional 
manner of his own times. 

The Life and Death of Jason Fraulein Kuster finds to be the 
least medieval of Morris's poems. Probably Lydgate^s account led 
him to deal with the story, and indeed the foreground is full of 
medieval properties. Colchis, like Troy, is a medieval city with 
great swmgmg bells, spires and weather-vanes; it is a medieval 
fortress, garrisoned by medieval knights in armor, with medieval 
ladies watching from the walls. But the background, the land- 
scape, the gods are all Greek ; and one encounters everywhere such 
classical epithets upon the sea as ^Hhe bitter trackless sea,” and 
^^the restless plain. Unharvested of any.” The intense emotional 
quality of the earlier poems is gone. One wishes that the study 
could have included the Earthly Paradise, where the medieval and 
■classical are placed in juxtaposition, in order that we might know 
whether it is the Greek subject alone which robs Morris of his 
emotional intensity. 

Praulein Kuster goes much more deeply than other critics have 
done mto the history, analysis, and aesthetic estimate of the in- 
fluence of the middle ages. The English or American reader will 
find her chapter upon the history of medievalism in the eighteenth 
and nmeteenth centuries the least valuable, and will mark many 
typographical errors ; but these are easily pardoned in the light of 
her original and valuable conclusions. 

WiLLmi Clydb DeVane. 

Tale Univereitt/. 


Johnsomm Gleanings, Part V, The Doctor’s Life, I'J’gS-iysS. By 
AiBYsr Ltei-l Eeade. Privately printed for the Author, Lon- 
don, 1938. 

This is the fifth instalment of Mr. Eeade’s commentary on the 
early life of Samud Johnson. As the puhlicaiion of his studies 
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proceeds, the ambitions nature of the anthor^s undertaking becomes 
apparent. It is nothing less than a rewriting of the biography of 
Johnson, based on examination of all the docnments that survive. 
The laborious and meticulous care with which this work is done 
fully justifies Mr. Eeade^s ambition. Only a careful student of the 
volumes can realize how much new information — ^information of no 
mean importance — ^they contam. 

The first four chapters deal with Johnson^s residence at Oxford, 
as a student in Pembroke College. It is now proved, beyond all 
doubt, that his residence there termmated about the middle of 
December, 1729, and that he never returned as a student. His 
entire sojourn had lasted a little over thirteen months. This Cro- 
ker opined many decades ago; but, Boswell^s firm belief that 
Johnson^s residence ended only m October, l^Sl, has made later 
critics very chary of accepting it whole-heartedly. Now the early 
departure is definitely proved from the ^buttery books ^ of Pem- 
broke College. These are records of charges made against the 
students for board and incidental expenses, as well as fines for non- 
residence and the like. Mr. Eeade is able to show that the later 
charges against Johnson are for non-attendance and not for com- 
mons and incidental expenses. The latter end on December 12th, 
1729, The matter is now settled once for all. 

The significance of Johnson^s brief career at Oxford, the light 
that it throws on the way in which his learning must have been 
acquired, and the essentid irregularity of his studies, will not be 
missed. Moreover, it is now definitely established that the cause 
of his departure was melancholia, not poverty. Poor he undoubt- 
edly was, but not so impecunious as to be O'bliged to leave. This 
explanation was, it appears, carefully kept from Boswell. Its 
nature, which Johnson once revealed to Dr. Swinfen, is not, properly 
enough, investigated by Mr. Eeade. 

0. B. Tinker. 

Yale XJumeraity, 


The Complete WorTcs of John Weister. Edited by P. L. Lucas. 
Boston, Houghton MiflGUn, 1928. 4 vols., pp, xvii + 388, 

vi + 372, vi + 339, vii + 274. $26. 

'^Webster's plays stand in urgent need of re-editing,^^ Thus Dr. 
Greg in the Modern Language Quarterly for December, 1900. In 
presenting us with the first complete edition in seventy years 
Mr. Lucas meets one of the long-standmg needs of seventeenth- 
century scholarship. On the whole, this is a satisfying edition. 
Special students will wish that in certain details more considera- 
tion had been shown for their convenience, but most of them will 
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cheerfully acquiesce m a handling of these plays designed to get 
them enjoyed by the general lorer of first-rate drama. It is a 
tribute to the editor^s sincerity and skill that as one closes his book 
one's dominant conMction is of Webster's greatness. 

That this rests almost wholly on two plays is doubtless regret- 
table : had we been master of all the revels we would have ordered 
the Elizabethan drama differently, abbreviating Fletcher^s copious 
production by pouring some of his fertility (though not of his 
facility) into Webstei‘’s mould. But the great thing is that The 
White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi do support their author^s 
right to stand nearest Shakespeare among those Elizabethans who 
specialized in the drama oif passion. A Tussaud laureate? If 
Webster is that, so is Shakespeare. It is a fatuous taste that pro- 
fesses to relish the peculiarly Elizabethan in the man from Strat- 
ford, and to abhor it m the other men. Webster has suffered from 
this sort of criticism, as well as from the opposite kind. In none 
of his chambers of horrors, however macabre and indeed Web- 
sterian, would the pulses of Titus or Cornwall or even Hamlet have 
failed temperately to keep time. Nor, on the other hand, did 
Webster cunnmgly incorporate overtures to a squeamish posterity 
by walking more sedately than his colleagues amongst manifold 
temptations to play naughty tricks of word-jugglery. In his twi- 
light it IS often hard to follow the airy tossing of double, triple, 
and even quadruple entendres, but Mr. Lucas explams enough of 
them to dispose permanently of the notion that Webster is unus- 
ually (and unaccountably) pure. Nahum Tate did not think so, 
as IS attested by the number of bawdy Imes he leaves out of Injured 
Love, his adaptation of The While DeviL 

In his critical remarks, Mr. Lucas takes uncompromisingly the 
only sound position for Webster, the historical one. His General 
Introduction is a capital refutation of Archer^s attack, and one of 
the best short expositions of the Elizabethan methods and the atti- 
tude the modern student must adopt. Besides his critical sound- 
ness and his frankness in annotation, the editor's scrupulous 
acknowledgments to his predecessors and his general vivacity call 
for special commendation. Even his commentary is full of amus- 
ing readmg. 

In trying to satisfy the general reader without neglecting the 
scholar, Mr. Lucas occasionally falls between stools. His page 
does not succeed in giving an unblurred picture of the old text, 
nor is it so free from difficulties, especially of punctuation, that the 
layman wiU always find the going smooth. In general, the treat- 
ment of the text is properly conservative. In refreshmg contrast 
to the methods of several recent editors of Elizabethan plays, fanci- 
ful descriptions of scenes (so often unlocalized by the dramatist) 
are excluded and even derided, Mr. Lucas contenting himself with 
concise directions warranted by the text itself, and with notes sug- 
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gesting where on the original stage the action probably took place. 

Complete Works is somewhat misleadmg, since several plays 
are not reprmted which Webster had at least a hnger in, Mr. 
Lucas proposes that a play by several collaborators should appear 
only in editions of the chief contributor, a principle open for 
obvious reasons to serious question. Anything for a Quiet Life and 
The Fair Maid of the Inn are nevertheless mcluded as well as 
Webster^s three own plays, the non-dramatic works, and Appius 
and Virginia and A Gure for a Cuclcold. 

These works appear to be printed with a very high degree of 
accuracy, though it is a pity that Mr. Lucas did not think it worth 
while to collate more editions, independently of Professor Samp- 
son. Anyone who takes the trouble to produce a full-length edi- 
tion of a major Elizabethan dramatist ought to take the slight 
additional trouble of making it a variorum. A hasty collation of 
Mr. Lucases text of The White Demi with the Harvard copy of 
Q 1612 (which at all points where the editor cites variations agrees 
with the Garrick and not the Dyce copy) revealed only the follow- 
mg discrepancies, some of which may oi course be due to individual 
variants, i, ii, 271, Q misprints: ^^fte[qu]ently iii, i, s. n. 
after L 66, Q: ^^Prench Embassadoura ; ill, li, 1, Q: ^^as- 
sm^d , III, 11 , 143, Q : at ; iv, i, 135, Q : shaZZZow ” ; iv, 
1, 143, Q: ^upero$^^-y v, i, 161, Q: ^^sattin,^^ not ^^fattin^’; v, 
in, 241, Q: ^^to it^^ for ^Ho t"; v, vi, 32, Q: ^^theee^^; v, vi, 
301, Q: «i«;hat,'^ 

I append some casual notes, chiefly exegetical, on the same play, 
i, li, 54: Since the editor chastely but flatly annotates improper 
passages, the pun here may be noticed. See the emphasis capital 
and compare a well-lmown anecdote of John Downeses, i, ii, 178: 
'"say you shall be sure of me," There can be little doubt that 
Webster intended so. The correction is made in Tate^s Injured 
Love. 

II, 1, 90-98 : The sense seems to be that Brachiano^s irregulari- 
ties, to which are now due his absences from home, will eventually 
induce venereal disease, which will lay him up at home. A meere 
tale of a tub " doubtless refers to the powdering tub of infamy," 
and the application of his figurative language is given by Fran- 
cisco in L 98 : " When Stagges grow melancholike you^le finde the 
season." Season " seems to glance at the tub, as well as to mean 
^‘the proper season [to understand what I have just said]." A 
later Elusion (ii, i, 321-324) to the weeping stag also furnishes a 
due to Pra.^s meaning here. Gamillo is describmg the "Em- 
bleme": 

Here is a Stag zuy Lord hath shed his homes. 

And for the losse of them the poore beast weepes — 

The word, Inopem me copia fecit. 

Monticelso glosses: ^'That is. /Plenty of homes hath made him 
poore of homes," which to Mr. Lucas remams obscure." But the 
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horns in both passages seem only in part allusive to cuckoldry — vre 
are dealing here, if 1 read aright, with triple entendres, (Cf. Farmer 
and Henley, Slang and %ts Analogues^ iii, 351.) Certainly Mr. 
Lucas IS right m rejecting Professor Sampson^s citation of As You 
Like It, II, 1 , 33-43, but I think he is wrong m concluding that the 
tag from Ovid is not conspicuously apposite.^^ If horns car- 
ries this third meanmg, nothing could be more so, and both passages 
become perfectly clear. In L 98 Fra. is warning his brother-m- 
law against the consequences of his practices, and Mont.^s pomt 
in 1. 324 seems to be, not cuckoldry, but impotence. Though his 
next speech (U. 325-326) is on cuckoldry, that state has in Camil- 
lo^s case come about through the other, as Fra.'^s next speech hints. 
Cam. is unmistakably first presented (by Flamineo, i, ii, 26-32) as 
impotent on account of previous excesses. Perhaps Cam.^s remark 
(i, li, 88) suggests that impotence is his plight, rather than the 
cuckoldry of Fla.^s jokes. If so, the line is dramatically ironical, 
since Fla. has already shown us that he knows the truth. If my 
interpretation is the right one, these [horns]” m ii, i, 359, also 
carries a triple meanmg. 

n, i, 122 : A better proof that danske ” «= Danish,” not of 
Dantzig,” than Denmark's being ^‘a great place for drums,” is 
Polonius^s Inquire me first what Danskers are in Pans,” where 
the whole point of this assay of bias depends on Eeynaldo^s gos- 
sipping with Laerteses compatriots, ii, i, 164: Despite the Ital- 
ian Plague” of A Cure, v, i, 259, it hardly seems necessary to 
suppose Italian” a case of personification. Probably merely the 
language is meant : Jealousy 1 I have yet to learn the meanmg 
of that word in our language !” This is a touch of local color, and 
if personified would be incongruous in the mouth of an Italian 
speaker, ii, i, 183-184: Undouitedly the corpulence of the his- 
torical Bracciano is transferred to Fra. One would like to know 
whether Webster chose to ignore history and make his lover more 
attractive, or was thinkmg of the figure of one of the Queen^s Men, 
or made the change simply for the sake of Brachiano's sneer. But 
while WebstePs motive is uncertain, we can be sure that m making 
this change he forgot Pra.^s appearance in Act v, where no refer- 
ence is made to the Moores corpulence ; this certainly renders his 
disguise less plausiWe. iii, i, 23 : catch conyes ” is explamed as 

cheat,” and reference is made to the alleged simplicity of the 
cony. This is a good example of Webster^s talent for word-play: 
it is actually a quadruple entendre! The literal meaning carries 
on the Lawyer^s assertion that the Cardinal wiU f erit them,” and 
the cited meaning is also glanced at. In addition conyes ” here 
carries its frequent meanmg of "sweethearts,” and probably an 
indecent derivation from this third meaning is also intended. See 
N.EJD. Ill, ii, 285 : Mr. Lucas rejects the parallel vrith Tourneur 
and proposes another, with Chapman, as an aid m dating the play. 
But he ignores Professor Stoll^s retraction and Professor Eatt- 
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redge^s opinion that Vittoria^s cry (ef. " A rescue ! is taken from 
life. (Stoll, Welster, Errata and Addenda," p. 215.) 

V, 1 , 180-181: I am sceptical o± indecorum here. Mr. Lucas 
follows N.E.D in definmg “ bedstalfe " as one of the staves laid 
across the bedstocks to support the bedding (in which case it would 
be mconvenient to come at for a weapon) and also as a stalf used 
in making the bed, especially when the latter stood in a recess. Dr. 
Johnson defines it as a wooden pm stuck anciently on the sides 
of the bedstead, to hold the clothes from slipping on either side." 

For this," says N. E, D.j no authority is given, and no corrobo- 
rative evidence has been found." The passage before us appears 
to corroborate it. The maids dare not use the pin to keep the bed- 
clothes on, lest their mistress snatch it up and beat them with it. 
So, according to Zanche, the clothes slide ofE, and the girls catch 
cold. Yj iii, 239 : Though I can cite no parallel, I suspect a double 
meanmg in “Irish mantle" here and m U. 244-247. Of. the jocose 
compounds with “ Scotch " so numerous in the vulgar tongue today, 
and a long list with “ Irish " in Parmer and Henley, v, in, 246 : 
This speech belongs of course to “ [Fra.]," not to “Fla.," who 
has left the stage at 1. 215. Q 1612 reads “ Fla.," an easy mistake, 
smce some of Fra.^s speeches are tagged “ Flo.," i. e., Florence. 

An odd slip m the preface locates the Leland Stanford in “ Co- 
lumbia, U. S. A." 

Hazelton SPBlSrCER. 


Farms and Fanes of Ancient Norway (Instituttet for Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning, Sene A, Ho. ix), by Magnts 
OiiSEE-. Pp. xvi + 349. Oslo, 1928. 

This volume is a translation (done by Th. Gleditsch) of Pro- 
fessor Olsen’s “ jEttegIrd og helligdom," printed as Ho. ixa of the 
same series. It bears the subtitle, “ The place-names of a coimtry 
discussed in their bearings on social and religious history." The 
preface of the work is, in effect, a plea for the prosecution of place- 
name studies. The author says, very justly, that “comparative 
place-name studies are in reali^ comparative research into the 
civilizations of the world. It is therefore of the greatest im- 
portance that place-name studies should be orgamzed inter- 
nationally." The work itself is a valuable contribution to the 
history and the pre-history of Horway, and, as such, it sheds light 
on Germanic civilization generally. In his first chapter Mr. Olsen 
clears the ground, distinguishmg between place-names that are 
historically significant and those that are not; moreover, he makes 
an important distinction between names bestowed by travelers and 
names bestowed locally. In the chapters that follow, Mr. Olsen 
takes up various types of names and determines their age and titieir 
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social rank. In so doing lie gives ns, in effect, a lustory of the 
prehistoric and early histone settlement and growth of Xorway. 
Of particular interest to Anglists and Germanists generally are his 
conclusions about certain heathen cults. Thus, he shows that horgr 
was associated primarily (li not exclusively) with the worship of 
Freyr (= OE. Ing) . In this connection I may point out that the 
Danes in Beowulf are called Ing-wine and their place of worship 
IS referred to as a " hasrg-trsef (v. 175). Again, Mr. Olsen 
makes it clear that the god Vali has a peculiarly old and intimate 
relation to OtSinn, and from this we may conclude with confidence 
that he belongs among the -iEsir, like his father, and is out of place 
among the Vanir. From this fact it follows that his name cannot 
be derived from an earlier ®’*Vanila or the like, as Sievers derives it 
(PBB. XVIII, 583). Uy own etymology of Vdli (printed in 
Hamlel I, 169 f.), which connects the name with the verb vala 
^wail,^ seems to be the only reasonable explanation of the name. 
Baldr’s bewailer, or mourner, must in the nature of the case be his 
avenger too, and vengeance, as Mr. Olsen points out, is Valias sole 
function. The translation is accurate but at times heavy and 
unidiomatic. 

Kemp Malone. 


Andre Marvell, poete, pwritain, patriote, 1621-1678. By Pierre 
Legouis. Paris and New York, Henri Didier and Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1928. Pp. xii + 514. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

Donne the Craftsman. An essay upon the structure of the Songs 
and Sonets. By Pierre Legouis, The same. Pp. 102. 
$1.25. 

Eecent articles by M. Pierre Legouis, as well as the expression 
of indebtedness to him by Professor Margoliouth in his recent 
editions of MarvelPs Poems and Letters (1927), have heralded this 
elaborate biographical and critical study of Marvell. M. Legouis 
has in turn profited from the work. of Mr. Margoliouth; and the 
result of this splendid cooperation has been to add greatly to the 
value and authority of the work of each. The student of the 
seventeenth century wiU find in their three volumes a complete 
guide to the scholarship, old and new, on Marvell. 

The study by Legouis is of the type established by French 
tradition, a comprehensive treatment, the mature product of many 
years of reading and research, aiming at exhaustiveness and 
balance. It is impossible in a review to indicate the wealth of 
material in such a work. Every aspect of Marvell's life and 
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writing is discussed, from the location of his London lodgings to 
the peculiarities of his vocabulary, m the study of which M. Legouis 
finds some interesting short-comings of the N.E.D. In spite of 
these vast collections of material, however, the figure of Marvell 
IS not modified greatly from that of more recent tradition, as 
M. Legouis himself points out (p. 444), And Mary Marvell, 
the mysterious widow, remains as mysterious as ever. As for prob- 
lems of the higher order, such as the personality, the literary char- 
acter, and the religious nature of Marvell, M. Legouis repeatedly 
insists on the complex and even contradictory elements that make 
up the whole man. In his painstaking examination of them he has 
shown a commendable reluctance to force facts to a conclusion, even 
though his presentation has thereby lost somewhat in vividness. 
But if any future critic succeeds by divination in presenting a 
complete and coherent explanation of Marvell, it will be to a great 
extent due to M. Legouis^ book. 

In his secondary thesis M. Legouis protests against the appre- 
ciation of Donne which makes him^a sort of romantic genius, 
uncouth and unkempt, who cared nothing for the form of poetry 
so long as he could unlock his heart with the key, not of the 
regular sonnet, but of the irregular lyric (p. 11). No doubt he 
is in the main correct, and the emphasis he places on Donne as a 
craftsman in verse is valuable. Particularly interesting is his 
study of Donne^s use of stanzaic form. He is on more debatable 
ground when he tries to find in Donne^s lyrics an anticipation of 
the dramatic monologue. He thus interprets The Extasie as the 
poet speaking to a real woman instead of to the reader; for in- 
stance, he thinks that at line 34 Donne knows the woman has 
been out of he?- intellectual depth for some time,” and at the end 
of the poem he asks, ^^Is the woman so dazed that she should 
fail to suspect triumphant cynicism in that conclusion?” (See 
pp. 66 and 68). By this kind of psychologizing M, Legouis 
reduces the poem to an exercise in seduction by the process of 
talking about things the woman does not understand I It is per- 
haps because he presses too far the dramatic nature of Donne^s 
lyrics, that M. Legouis dismisses too curtly the philosophical ele- 
ment in them, both libertine and idealistic. 

Eegrettably, this brochure on Donne is disfigured by an ex- 
cessive number of mis-prints. 

Louis I. BEKDVonn. 

Unioersit^ of Michigan, 


Charles de Cosier. By Joseph Hanse. Palais des Academies. 
Bruxelles. 1928. Ers. 30. 

The grand master of contemporary Belgian literature is here pre- 
sented in a monograph whidbi promises to be definitive. Submitted 
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as a doctoral dissertation to the University of Lonvain in 1925, 
croTOed by the Eoyal Belgian Academy in 1927 and published late 
in 1928, it contains the fruit of six research. The centennial 
celebration of 1927 put at the author’s disposal neTv material which 
he has carefully sifted, and little of sigmficance is left for future’ 
gleaners. The work is executed in the best traditions of French 
scholarship, combining thoroughness with consideration for the 
reader’s convenience. It may serve as an introduction to the little- 
explored domain of modern Belgian letters. The opening chapter 
treats of the personality and environment of De Coster; the second 
passes in review his fugitive works — ^manuscript or published in 
forgotten journals — and then examines in some detail the secondary 
volumes The remaining two-thirds of the book offer a masterly 
study of the Legende d'Ulenspiegel m all its aspects M. Hanse’s 
main effort is to demonstrate the essential unity of the legend, 
often attacked by earlier critics. He reveals the skill of his author 
in welding together the multifarious sources — ^rather legendary 
and historical than purely literary — ^into a psychologically and 
artistically harmonious whole. He has justified his conclusion: 
'^Si le recit semble s’6parpiller en mille Episodes, ceux-ci se rat- 
tachent clairement a une seule action.” M. H. too has cunningly 
wrought his book. Thus a technical discussion of De Coster’s 
language leads to the influence upon him of painters — a trait which 
he shared with subsequent Belgian writers. My own study of 
Belgian fiction led me to the belief that a knowledge of it is essen- 
tial to a thorough understanding of Verhaeren. M. H. confirms 
my theory by his concluding paragraph : 

Par son ceuvre oil s’expiime Toute la Flandre, surtout la Plandre sen- 
suelle, vorace, r4voltee, De Coster a r4v41e au monde, en les accroissant, 
les richesses de I’dme flamande; il a pr4par4 les voles oil un Verhaeren et 
tant d’autres devaient marcher k pas sonores,^ 

Benjahiit M. Woodbeidge. 

JReed College, 


La Legende de la Sacristine, Par Eobebt Guiette. Paris: 

Champion, 1927. 554 pages. Bibl. de la RLG, 

Travail 6norme, surtout d’6rudition, d’un auteur beige, Sieve de 
M. Bayot, erudit beige aussi. S’inspire de la mSthode si intelli- 
gente de B6dier {FMiaux ) ; mais manque du gdnie litteraire de 
ce maltre. 

La legende de la sacristine n’est pas une des plus anciennes, 
puisque les premieres versions (latines, fran^aises ou n6erlandaises) 

^ For this volume, address the author at 12 Place de L^Esplanade, Alost, 
Belgique. MM. Hanse and Koninckx will publish shortly, in a limited 
edition, a bibliography of Charles De Coster. For it address La Benais- 
sance d'Oecident, 32 Avenue des Ombrages, Bruxelles. Frs. 40. 
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ne remontent pas au-dela du premier quart ou milieu du XIII® 
siecle; mais c^est une des plus repaudues. M. Guietie donne 
d^amples details bibliographiques pour environ 200 textes en toutes 
les langues d^Europe a peu pres, et menie en langues onentales; 
et il descend jusqu'au Miracle, la pi6ce h grand spectacle montee 
par Max Eemhardt an Century Theater dc Nevr-York en 1924 (a 
laquelle il attribue une importance peut-§tre exager6e). II y a 
aussi une section sp^ciale ou sont examines des themes secondai- 
res,^^ et une autre pour des Versions composites/^ Earement 
Fauteur se trouve dans la necessity de parler sans avoir etudie les 
textes mSmes ; il senible familier avee bion des langues. En somm^^, 
de cette abondance du moj^en-age a nos jours, il convient de retenir 
seulement un nombre assez restremt de traitements: celui du 
Dialogus Miraculorum, de Cesaire d^Heisterbach (la plus ancienne 
version latme, vers 1225) ; Gautier de Coincy; Mielot (15® si^cle) ; 
la Beatrijs (anonyme nierlandaise, 14® siecle) ; Lope de Vega 
(1610) ; Nodier (1837) ; Gottfried Keller (1872) ; Villiers de 
FIsle Adam (1888) ; Davidson (1904?) ; Maeterlinck (1901) ; et, 
nous assure-t-on, Teirlinck (1923). 

Les variations sont naturellement innombrables — et le plus 
souvent sans importance dn reste; et Fhistoire est presentee tantot 
eomme exemplum ou en simple r6sum6, tantot comme miracle, 
tantot comme r6cit en prose ou en vers . . . mgme comme panto- 
mime, ou en film; parfois le lieu est anonjrme, parfois indiqu6 
(k Vienne, k Cologne, Fontevrault, etc.) ; souvent il s^agit simple- 
ment d^une nonne, parfois il y des noms (Beatrice, Marguerite, 
Claire, Natalie, Claudie . . .) > ®st sacristme, ou portiere, ou 
cell6ri5re, ou tresoriere, ou grande dame ; elle est absents du con- 
vent, un an, sept ans, quinze ans; elle a m§me des enfants; le 
miracle est attribu4 une fois a Sainte Catherine; etc. etc. Les 
interpretations aussi sont variees; il en est de purement catho- 
liques, d^ironiques, d^esthetiques ; Gottfried Keller s^en sert pour 
glorifier la maternite, et Davidson pour attaquer la virginite. 

La premiere partie est principalement objective; Fauteur ajoute 
rarement des commentaires. La Seconde partie au contraire 
apportc un long commentaire personnel; c^est la plus faible, ne 
revelant aiicune originalite, et prolixe et pleine de redites. Tant 
de choses paraissaient inutiles a dire; on comprend sans aide la 
valeur morale de la legende pour beaucoup d’esprits du moyen 8.ge, 
et aussi pour qui cherche malice, qu^il est facile de se servir de 
cette histoire pour ridiculiser Fadoration de la Vierge. Quant aux 
16gendes apparent6es, comme celle du Sacristain et de la femme du 
chevalier, il suffisait de Findiquer, Bref si le travail d^4rudition de 
cette 16gende pent Stre considSr^ comme accompli, pour longtemps 
en tons cas, le travail littfiraire proprement dit, ou si Fon veut le 
travail d^interprStation souffrirait un nouveau traitement. 

Aubert Sohinz. 


Unwersity of Peimsylvama. 
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Samuel Butler, Satires and Miscellaneous Poetry and Prose. Edited 
by Eene Lamae. Cambridge University Press, 1928. Pp. 
xxi + 504. 

Mr. Lamarrs collection of Bntler^s satires and miscellaneous 
poetry and prose completes the three volume edition of the text of 
Butler in the Cambridge English Classics. The first volume 
(1906) supplies us with A. E. Waller^s edition of Hudibras; the 
second (1908), also edited by Waller, supplies the "Characters'^ 
and passages from Butler’s note-books; the third contains, we are 
told, all Butler’s writings not included in the late A. E. Waller’s 
earlier volumes. 

To estimate the value of Mr. Lamar’s collection we must con- 
sider two questions: (1) of what significance is the hitherto un- 
published material here presented us from the Butler MSS. in the 
British Museum?; and (2), does the editing render the volume 
serviceable to modem criticism? 

One’s answer to the first question must be based largely upon 
an examination of the material included under the heading 
" Poetical Thesaurus ” (pp. 163-294) and in the Appendix (pp. 
399-465). This is so because the rest of the volume, save for two 
minor pieces, is a reprinting or re-editing of pieces already pub- 
lished. The "Poetical Thesaurus” is highly interesting. Most 
of it IS fresh from the Butler MSS., and, consisting as it does of 
snatches of verses upon all manner of topics, it gives us a more 
extensive view of Butler’s intellectual preoccupations, of his mag- 
nificently firm judgments, of his intense antipathies. The material 
contained in the Appendix is no less mteresting. Here one finds 
over fifty pages of fragmentary verses for which the editor could 
find no convenient place in the "Poetical Thesaurus,” over ten 
pages of various readings of, and additions to Hudibras, and a 
letter of Butler’s to his sister on the education of her son. But 
though this entire body of fresh material is interesting by reason 
of the more extended view of Butler which it gives, there is dis- 
appointingly little here to afford a deeper insight into the satirist. 

Does the editing of this third volume render it serviceable to 
modern criticism? Mr. W. W. Greg, in a letter printed August 
23, 1928, in the Times Literary Supplement, called attention to 
several deficiencies in the editing. The order of the fragmentary 
verses as printed in the volume departs from the order in the MS. ; 
since references to the folios are not supplied by the editor, it is 
difficult to check the printed version with the original. Mr. Greg, 
for one, has failed to find in the volume several passages contained 
in ihe MS. Furthermore, it seems that the printed text is some 
times incorrect in its readings. 

University of 

6 


Bioabdo Quintaita. 
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The Versification of Robert Browning. By Hablan HjBNTHOBNB 
Hatohee. Ohio State University Press, Colnmhus, 1928. 196 pp. 
This is a plain and competent account of Browning’s prosody, not 
overmuch burdened with theory and not too much given to mere 
statistics. " The prmciples of [Browning’s] versification can best be 
stated,” says Dr. Hatcher, " in terms of the syllabic structure of the 
measures ” ; or in other words by noting the typical variations of the 
metrical pattern and their frequency. Of course Browning was 
often as wilful m his use of meter as in his use of language; the 
two go together; and nothing startling transpires from a dose 
examination of the metrical details. (Browning’s frequently vio- 
lent ways have, however, so affected Dr. Hatcher that he can say, 
p. 68, that “ there is nothing very exciting about Milton’s prosody.”) 
Most valuable are the first three or four chapters on blank verse; 
most disappointing is that on " Browning’s Bar and Sense of Pat- 
tern,” which ought to have been a wdl-rounded summary of the 
wholle subject. 

P. P. BAUM. 


English Verse Between Ghemcer md Surrey: Being Examples of 
Conventional Secular Poetry, Exdusive of Romance, Ballad, Epic, 
and Drama, in the Period from Henry the Fourth to Henry the 
Eighth. By Eleanor Pkibcott Hammond. Durham, North Caro- 
lina; Duke Universi^ Press, 1927. Pp. si -f- 691. Scholars and 
advanced students will be grateful for Miss Hammond’s valuable 
introductions to the various selections with their analysis of manu- 
script and textual relations, their condensed presentation of his- 
torical literary backgrounds, and their admirable critical bib- 
liographies. These introductions are supplemented by 148 pages of 
note well selected, packed with information, and thus, indispens- 
wle to the student. The studies of Hocdeve, of Xwdgate, including 
toe Dance Macabre, of religious parody, of Charles d’Orl6ans, of 
l^clay, and of Skelton are notable contributions to scholarship. 
The reader will make a mistake if he supposes that these introduc- 
tions may be studied separately. Through them all runs incisive 
comment on verse and its form and on literary relations which not 
only adds material to the other studies of the book but gives wis- 
dom to toe student of Chaucer, or Shakespeare, or Swift, or toe 
modems. 

In the General Introduction, Miss Hammond, accepting toe 
chaBenge of her voluminous materials, has sought to evaluate and 
explain English Idteratnre in toe fifteenth century. She considers 
66 
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this century not as an outgro\\i:h of the fourteenth nor as a period 
of developing maturities in preparation for the Elizabethan Age^ but 
as a pecuhar literature produced by peculiar social and economic 
conditions. Her study is especially valuable for its analysis of 
verse forms, of educational opportunities, and of the balance be- 
tween individual assertion and conservative acceptance needed to 
produce great literature. 

D. D. GEIFFITH. 


Dryden und die romische Eirche, By B. Josef Wild. Leipzig : 
Universitatsverlag von Eobert Hoske, 1928. Pp. ix + 90. Frei- 
burg dissertation. One result of the curious neglect of Dryden by 
modern scholarship is that we still await a really searching psy- 
chological and historical study of his religious opinions and their 
expression m his poetry. Such a study, if it were competently 
done, would disentangle the complex forces, intellectual as well as 
political, that were working in Dryden^s mind after 1680 to the 
ultimate advantage of Eome and trace each of them to its sources 
in the poef s environment, and with a similar combination of pre- 
cision and breadth of view it would examine the various mani- 
festations of his religious feeling after his conversion and seek to 
relate them to the currents of English Catholic thought and 
politics during the reigns of James and WiUiam.^ It would be, 
in short, though on a smaller scale, a study similar in spirit and 
method to the brilliant Religion de Rousseau of the late Pierre 
Maurice Masson. 

Dr. Wild, it need hardly be said, has not attempted anything so 
elaborate as this. What he gives us in the three chapters of his dis- 
sertation is for the most part merely a painstaking and orderly 
r6sum6 of those things that any intelligent student could learn 
about Dryden^s religious history by reading his works and the 
writings of his biographers and cntics. Of independent research 
into the origins of the ideas expressed in the Religio Laid and The 
Sind and the Panther he has done very little; his remarks on 
Diyden^s skepticism,^^ for example, merely echo the somewhat 
confused interpretations of Malone and Scott (see pp. 14-15, 
53-69). On the whole he is at his best in dealing with the period 
after the conversion, but even here the reader will find compara- 
tively little that was not already familiar to him in the standard 
works on the subject. 

R. S. ORANE. 

^Por the heginniiigs of what promises to he a very important investi- 
gation of Dryden’s religious poems see Louis I. Bredvold^s "Pryden, 
Hobbes, and the Koyal Society,” Modefm PhUologp, xxv (1928), 417-38. 
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Nature and the Country in English Poetry of the first Half of 
the Eighteenth Century. By 0. E. be Haas. Amsterdam, 1928. 
Pp. 301. The title of this book immediately raises a question. 
W^at more is to be said on a subject so frequently treated already — 
in the general histones, in the various works on romanticism, in 
Myra Eeynolds^s The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry he- 
tween Pope and Wordsworth? Undoubtedly there is much addi- 
tional material to be had, not a little of it to be found in articles 
scattered here and there, which might very profitably be brought 
together and combined with the well-known facts into a useful 
synthesis. The author of such a work would take into account also 
the results of special studies demonstrating that the poet^s treat- 
ment of nature during this period profited by borrowings from 
various branches of learning and art m addition to belletristic litera- 
ture. Obviously Dr. de Haas was contented with a less ambitious 
design. In the light of his own Bibliography, it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find him open his first chapter by challenging the state- 
ment made by Sir Edmund Qosse in 1889, that Thomson was the 
first poet of his century to show signs of a return to nature. Argu- 
ment is no longer needed to expose the unsoundness of a view which 
has long since been discredited. Evidence to the contrary has 
been presented by various scholars and it is more abundant than 
we should suppose from this new study by Dr. de Haas. To cite 
only one instance, there is Professor Havenses article, Eomantic 
Aspects of the Age of Pope^^ {PMLA., xx, 1912). Numerous cases 
of the kind might be noted to show that the author omitted 
(probably from choice) detailed information the use of which 
would have greatly enhanced the value of his work. He has chosen 
for discussion twenty-one poets in the period between 1700 and 
1761. He has gone through their poems conscientiously, line by 
line, noting manifestations of an interest in nature and quoting 
with great discrimination. The contribution he makes to our pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject consists largely m some additional 
information supplied in connection with the writers to whom he 
has, more or less arbitrarily, confined this examination. 

0. A. MOORE. 


Selections from Alexander Pope, by Gboroe Sheebtjrn (New 
York, Thomas Nelson, 1929. Pp. xli-f-467), offers for a modest 
price the greater part of Pope’s original poetry carefully edited by 
one of the chief authorities on the subject. Professor Sherbum 
writes unpretentiously and interestingly without any parade of 
learning, — Ms annotated bibliography, for example, is meant for 
use, not show. The notes on particular passages are few but the dis- 
cussions of the several poems are full and discriminating and 
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contain authoritative accounts of matters often complicated and 
obscure. A fresh^ illuminating, if somewhat too favorable discus- 
sion of Pope^s life and character and of the various phases of his art 
is given in the meaty Introduction. 

E. D. H. 


The Life and WotTcb of Thomas Lupset By Johijt Akcher Gee, 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1928. Pp. 357. Thomas Lupset 
was a disciple of Colet, corresponded with Erasmus, and helped 
Linacre introduce ancient medical science to England Eor these 
reasons his career is of interest to students of English humanism, 
and Mr. Gee supplies us with an account of the man and his rela- 
tions to his contemporaries. Besides the biography the book con- 
tains critical texts of Lupsefs rather slender writings — ^his tracts 
and letters. These works are of no great importance; they are 
mainly medieval in point of view, and one looks in vam for evidence- 
of the new intellectual curiosity that marked the greater men of the 
time. Lupset shows an interest m the classical' philosophers, and 
there is a quite evident Stoic element in his thought. But Mr. Gee 
appears to exaggerate what he calls the advance toward humanism 
manifested by Lupset as contrasted with ColePs achievement. He 
was an industrious and promising man, whose early death doubtless 
explains his slender achievement. 

E. 0. 


T%e Pastime of Pleasure by Stephen Hawes. Edited by WhiLiaii 
E, Mead. London, E. E. T. S., 1928. Pp. 269. The need for a 
new edition of this early Tudor poem is evidenced by the fact that 
the only earlier reprints are both scarce and inaccurate. Southey, 
in 1831, reprinted the text of 1664, without commentary, and the 
Percy Society reprint of 1846, based on the very fauHy text of 1656, 
was even less satisfactory. Professor Mead supplies an accurate 
reprint of the best text, that of 1617, with variants of 1609, 1664, 
and 1666, and with an excellent introduction, commentary, and 
glossary. He has also reproduced the interesting woodcuts found 
in the early editions. 

The work of Hawes was regarded in his time as a sort of outline 
of knowledge, reviewing " the seven liberall sciences, and the whole 
coirae of man’s lyfe.” There is nothing original or revolutionary 
in it; rather a deference to authority and to the conventional 
of education, wholly lackmg in suggestion of the new intellectual 
currents that even at that time were being felt in England. Pro- 
fessor Mead appears to overstress the theory that the poem is an 
allegorization of the romances of chivalry; the itaightis chivalrio 
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adventures occupy only a small portion of the long poem, and they 
are not truly romantic. But he is entirely right in correcting tihe 
mistaken impression of the influence of the poem on Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene. The parallels industriously collected by various 
students are mere conventions. Spenser doubtless knevir the poem, 
and there are a fe^ resemblances in technique between it and the 
Faerie Queene, but there is no evidence of specific debt in details. 

B. G. 


Flimbethan Verse and Prose. Sdected and edited by George 
Eeubeit Potter. New York, Holt, 1928. Pp. 616. Poetry of the 
English Benaissanee. Selected and edited by J. William Hbbbl 
and Hoyt H. Hudson. New York, Crofts, 1929. Pp. 1068. These 
books are greatly superior to other Elizabethan collections in the 
amoimt of material they supply and in their editing. Mr. Potter 
covers the period from W^yatt to about 1610, giving brief selections 
from Spenser and Shakespeare with fairly good representation of 
other poets of the period. The great advantage of his book is that 
about half the volume is devoted to prose. Messrs. Hebei and 
Hudson confine their attention to poetry, cover a much longer 
period, omit entirely Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton, and thus 
achieve a much fuller representation of the poetry of the time. The 
notes and editorial apparatus in this book, as well as its format, 
are deserving of special commendation. 

K G. 


Nicholas Breton’s Mela/nooKke Humors. Edited by G. B. Har- 
rison. London. The Scholartis Press, 1929. Pp. 89. Mr. Har- 
rison reprints this rare collection of Elizabethan poems from the 
editions of 1600, of which only four copies are known. Since the 
earlier reprints, by Brydges in 1818 and Grosait m 1879, are almost 
unobtainable, the new edition, which is beautifuiy printed, is im- 
portant to all students of Elizabethan poetry. Its value is notably 
increased by Mr. Harrison’s essay on Elizabethan melancholy, 
which outlines the widespread meuM depression which marked the 
period from 1690 to the publication of Burton’s Anatomy in 1621. 
The essay is incomplete, and is only slightly related to the history 
of the time, but it is highly sugge^ve, and should be read by aU 
who are interested in ihe int^ectual history of ihe early seven- 
teenth century. 


E. G. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH AND ^^THE GENTLEMAN WHO 

SIGNS D^^ 

In the first month of Goldsmith^s engagement with Griffiths and 
the Monthly Review^ April, 1757, he contributed to the department 
of Foreign Books a review of MaUet^s French version of the Bdda 
with the translated title : Remains of the Mythology and Poetry of 
the Geltes, Particularly of Scandinavia designed as a Supplement 
and Proof of the Introduction to the History of Denmark.^ 

As a rule, Goldsmiths early reviews have been underrated because 
of the tradition of his servitude under Griffiths who tampered with 
his articles ; but this review of Mallet, although little more than a 
summary, has been considered important by his biographers, Prior 
and Forster, not only because of its priority but also because of its 
subject in which Goldsmith took considerable interest ” ® For- 
ster comments on the significance of MaUePs work and says, . . 
Goldsmiths first effort in the Monthly Review was to describe the 
fruits of these researches, to point out resemblances to the inspir- 
ation of the East, and to note the picturesqueness and sublimity of 
the fierce old Norse imagination/^ * 

Undoubtedly this review is interesting and perhaps not unimpor- 
tant in the extension of Mailed s fame, but it affords little evidence 
of Goldsmiths taste or learning since he originated hardly a phrase 
of it. I find that the entire article is an abridged translation of a 

1 M, B., XVI, 377. Cf . Percy’s Preface to his translation of Mallet {T^orth- 
em Antiquities, 1770) on the prevalent mistake “of supposing the ancient 
Gauls and Germans, the Britons and Saxons, to have been all originally 
one and the same people— [ Celts] ; thus confounding the antiquities of the 
Gothic and Celtic nations.” (I, ii, ff.) 

* me Life of OUver C^otdsmith, by James Prior (London, 1837), i, 228. 

• The Life and Times of OUver Q'Oldsfmth, 2 ed, (London, 1854), 3^ 106. 
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review in the Bibliotheque des Sciences et des Beaux-Arts, October- 
December, 1756. (vi, 285-303). Goldsmith follows his original 
closely, and a comparison of both versions with Mallet^s work gives 
no evidence that he had consulted the book itself.^ 

Typical passages from the Monthly Review and the BibliotMque 
will illustrate the new reviewer^s fidelity to the French summary 
and also the grace of his translation, for even at this period ho 
avoided the dulness of the clipping compilers, whom he later so 
vigorously attacked. 


Bibliotbfeque des Sciences, vi, 289- 
290, paragiaph 7 
Les ravages du terns, il est vrai. 
& le faux z^le n’ont gueres 4pargn4 
ces Poesies saci4es en Espagne, en 
Fiance, en Allemagne & en Angle- 
teire; mais lea pays du Nord con- 
vertis plus tard k la foi conservent 
encore de ces pr^cieux monumensj 
& c’est-1^ prdcisement qu’il faut les 
cbercher C’est-12i que se trouve 
VSdda "4crite en Islande, pour la 
premiere fois, peu de terns apr^s 
que la Eeligion Celtique venoit d’y 
Stre abolie,” & destines k I’usage des 
jeunes Islandois qui avoient dessein 
d’exereer la profession de Scaldes ou 
Poetes. Les peuples du Nord accou- 
tumds k voir Odin & Frigga, les 
Gdnies & les F4es figurer dans la 
Pofesie, vouloient, comme nos Po§tes 
modernes qui combinent quelquefois 
ensemble TEvangile A la Mytbologie, 
retrouver dans leur Pofesie les noms 
de ces Bivinitds fabuleuses. La 
connoissance de la Mytbologie Cel- 
tique 4tant devenue ainsi ndcessaire, 
I’Auteur de VBdda 4crivit pour en 
faciliter I’intelligence, en donnant ^ 
ses compatriotes un cours abreg4 de 
cette Mytbologie, avee un Diction- 
naire pofetique, pour en expliquer 


Monthly Keview, xvr, 378. 

In France, Spain, and England, 
the ravages of time, oi of more des- 
tructive zeal, have left few remains 
of this sacred poesy. The countries 
of the Nforth, who were more sloWly 
converted from superstition, still 
preserve those valuable monuments. 
Here is to be found the Bdda, first 
wrote in Iceland after the abolition 
of the Celtic religion there. This 
was a work designed for the use of 
those young Icelanders who intended 
to become Soaldea or Poets. Odin, 
and Friga, Genii, and Fairies, ser- 
ved as machinery to Northern 
Poetry then, as Grecian Mythology 
does to ours now ; and tho’ they had 
abandoned the religion, yet the Poets 
found it necessary to retain the 
knowledge of these fabulous divin- 
ities. The Author of the Edda 
therefore, has given his countrymen 
an abridgment of this mythology, 
with a poetical Dictionary, to ex- 
plain words or metaphors that may 
be too sublime. A translation of 
this work Mr. Mallet now lays be- 
fore the Public. 


* Where the French summary mentions " La XI Fable Goldsmith has 
" the ninth Fable,” but I find that the former is correct. 
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les termes sublimes & figures. Cette 
remarque servira de el4 pour Men 
entrer dans Tesprit de Touvrage dont 
Mr. Mallet nous donne ici la traduc- 
tion. 

[End of paragraph 7. Paragraph 8 
(chiefly quotations from Mallet) 
omitted in M. P.] 

P. 291^ paragraph 9. 

Apr4s ces rdfiexions Mr. Mallet 
nous donne en peu de mots THis- 
toire de VEdda, Deux ouvrages 
poitoient ce titre. Le premier, com- 
post par Scemund Sigfusson n4 en 
Islande environ Pan 1057, 4tant 
trop volumineux, obscur k bien des 
4gards, & d’un usage peu commode, 
Snorro Sturleson, autre savant 
Islandois, environ 120 ans apr4s. 
tira des mat4riaux qui y 4toient 
rassembMs, un cours de Mythologie 
poetique facile & intelligible. 

[End of paragraph 9] 

Pages 292-3, paragraph 13. 

La Beligion des Celtes, comme 
notre Auteur Pa montrd dans son 
ouvrage pr4c4dent,® 4toit tr4s simple 
dans lea premiers terns. Cette sim- 
plicity se soutint parmi eux pendant 
qu’elle se perdit dans les pays m4ri- 
dionaux, qui Palt4r4rent les pre- 
miers & la d4dgur4rent le plus dans 
la suite II n'y a rien dans toute 
PAntiquity de plus formel sur 
Pempire supreme d'un Dieu, que 
plusieurs passages qui se trouvent 
dans VEddai mais on y volt aussi 
que la Keligion Celtique ne conserva 
pas toujours sa premiere simplicity. 
Les Intelligences qui Stoient sup- 
posyes d’agir sous les ordres du 
souverain Etre, devinrent bientOt 


There were two books of this name; 
the first was composed by Scemund 
Sigfusson, born in Iceland, about 
the year 1057 ; but being too volum- 
inous, and obscure, in many re- 
spects, Snorro Sturleson, about an 
bundled and twenty years after, 
abstracted from the collection of 
Ssemund, a system of poetical Myth- 
ology, both easy and intelligible. 


The Celtic religion, as our Author 
clearly evinces in the work preceding 
this, was, at first, extremely simple; 
yet even this did not long hold its 
simplicity. Tho’ nothing can be 
more express than some passages in 
the Edda, concerning the supreme 
government of oisrs God, yet those 
Intelligences who are supposed to 
act by his commands, receive in it 
too much veneration; their assis- 
tance seems nearer than that of a 
Deity, whose very name calls to our 
imagination the immense distance 
between him and his creatures: yet 
must we still remember (says Mr. 
Mallet) that the Edda is but a 
poetical Mythology, in which the 


® Voyez VIntroducHon k VMistoire de Dwnnemare, p. 49, & les suiv. Voyez 
aussi le Tome III de cette Bibliotheque, p. 413. 
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le principal objet de la ven4ration 
des peuples, parceque les secours qu’ 
elles offroient paroissoient plus 
promts et plus faciles que ceux qu’ 
on eut p<i attendre d'un Dieu su- 
preme, dont le seul nom rappelloit 
la distance immense oil les hommes 
sont de lui. Bailleurs il ne faut pas 
oublier, dit Monsieur Mallet, que 
VUdda est une Mytbologie pofetique, 
dans laquelle le fond des opinions 
re{^ues est brodd de tout ce que 
rimagination des Bcaldes a pH leur 
fournir. 


real opinions of those times are set 
off with all the luxuriance of an 
heated imagination. 


The French passage on Celtic theology is condensed mainly from 
pages 52-53 of Mallefs Introduction d VHistovre de Dannemarc 
(Copenhagme, 1756). Goldsmith^s omission of the footnote leaves 
the identity of the work preceding this to be inferred by his 
readers from the title of the book. 

Two-thirds of GoldsmiWs review consists of fables from the 
Edda in which he skilfully combines the summaries and comments 
of the French reviewer. The following is typical in its compres- 
sion: 


Biblioth^ue, 296'7. 

Rien de plus risible que la Phy- 
sique qui regne partout dans VWdda 
& Burtout dans la VI Fable. C’est 
un cheval qui de sa crini^re bnl- 
lante eclaire la terre & Fair. Ce 
sont deux peiits enfans qui portant 
une oruche suspendue k un bSlton, 
accompagnent la Lune & occasion- 
nent les Eclipses. Le Soleil court 
extr6mement vlte, "parcequ’il y a 
pi^s de lui deux loups prSts lb le 
d4vorer.” Heureux les hommes de- 
puis que F4tude de la nature a bannl 
ces craintes chim^riques ’ Les 
sciences, en gclairant Fesprit, por- 
tent la tranquillity dans Fame. 
Felicff qui potuit rerum Gognoscere 
oausas! On trouve du reste, dans 


Monthly Review, 379-380. 

Nothing, however, can be more 
ridiculous than the system of Phy- 
sics that runs tho’ the whole Edda, 
particularly the sixth fable. An 
borse with his shining mane scatters 
light, and illuminates the earth and 
air. Two little children, with a 
pitcher suspended at the end of a 
stick, accompany the moon, and oc- 
casion its eclipses. The sun runs 
very swiftly; for two wolves ready 
to devour him, continually follow. 
In this fable we have the origin of 
a custom received among us, the 
source of which seems to have been 
forgotten. The Edda gives the 
Night pre-eminence over the Day; it 
precedes, and out of it the Day is 
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cette Fable la source d’une coutume 
assez gen4ralement regue. L'Edda 
donne a la nuit la prominence sui 
le jour: elle va la premiere & le 
jour en est produit La manifere de 
compter ies terns parolt avoir 4t4 
r4gl4e sur cette doctrine, selon Tob- 
servation de notre savant Professeur. 
De-Ht, pour ne pas parler des terns 
recul4s, les sentences rendues en 
France dans les Tribunaux, il n*y 
a pas fort longtems, ordonnoient 
souvent de eomparotr dedans li 
nuita, & les Anglois disent aujour- 
dhui Benight pour seven night (7 
nuits) c’est-a-dire, une semaine, & 
fortnight pour 14 jours. “Voila k 
quoi tiennent souvent des usages 
fond4s sur des opinions oubli4es. 
On les prend ensuite mal k propos 
pour des eifets du caprice ou du 
hazard.” 


produced Hence we say, this day 
se’nnight, for seventh night; fort- 
night, for fouiteenth night. Thus 
Customs taken fiom forgotten 
opinions, are often erroneously attri- 
buted to the effects of Chance or 
Caprice. 


In only his first brief paragraph do we have a glimpse of Gold- 
smith’s point of view : 

If all the brilliancy of sentiment which so dry a subject may require 
to its support, and all the laborious assiduity which may be necessary in 
the solution of its intricacies, demand applause. Professor Mallet must 
deserve it, who has so happily united both. The learned on this side the 
Alps have long labored at the Antiquities of Greece and Eome, but almost 
totally neglected their own; like Conquerors who, while they have made 
inroads into the territories of their neighbours, have left their own natural 
dominions to desolation. 

The last sentence which embodies an important argument ot 
Mallef s preface is a figurative rendering of the snmmary in the 
BibliotMqueJ^ The praise of Mallet also echoes the French re- 
viewer : 

. . . nous ffnissions notre extrait par une seule refl4xion . . . C’est 
que les lumi4res peu communes qu’a montr4es notre estimable Auteur dans 
ces deux ouvrages, la sage critique qui a accompagn4 ses d4couvertes, Tin- 
dustrie qui a anim4 ses recherches, et la modeste retenue qui Pa suivi dans 


See Mallet, pp. 5 ff. and the BibUoihhque, p. 287. 
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ses conjectures^ annoncent en lui tous les taleus n4cessaires d, im bon 
Historien . . . (pp. 302-303). 

It thus appears that only one opinion in the article may be safely 
attributed to Goldsmith: it was his independent comment that the 
subject was dry.” 

The clue to the authorship of the review appeared in this edi- 
torial note: 

The following Paper was sent us by the gentleman who signs, D and who, 
we hope, will excuse our striking out a few paragraphs, for the sake of 
brevity. 

This note may to us seem important only because it invites 
conjecture as to Goldsmith’s part in the omitted passages; but to 
the contemporary readers of the Review it was the acknowledgment 
of a translation from a foreign journal, the significant allusion 
being to "gentleman who signs, D.” This gentleman had in- 
augurated the Foreign Books section of the Review in February of 
that year by a letter in which he offered the new department the 
continual service of his foreign journals and specifically several 
extracts from "late numbers of the Bibliotheque des Sciences, ei 
de [sic] Beaux Arts/' The letter signed D is followed by four 
reviews which are all condensed from summaries in the French 
journal between April, 1765 and September, 1756, The actual trans- 
lator as revealed to us by Griffiths’ mark in his personal copy now 
in the Bodleian Library, was Dr. James Grainger, a regular con- 
tributor to the Monthly Review, and here designated by the Edito'' 
as 0 ^r. The Advertisement introducing the "ingenious Cor- 

respondent ” and the letter from D were composed by the elaborate 

Griffiths himself and are signed in ink 0 J In the Advertise- 

ment the Editor promises that though they " set out with a nose- 
gay, culled from the garden of a Brother Journalist,” they would 

^ Prior, tbe first of Goldsmith’s editors to examine this marked copy, 
notes that D’s earliest articles are written by Grainger and accounts for 
the letter jD as a printer’s error (Life i, 228). Gibbs, puzzled by the 
conflicting initials D and G, is inclined to accept Prior’s explanation 
{Works, IV, 233 w. and 408-409 w) No commentator has remarked the 
signiflcance of D’s letter written by the editor, or recognized in the Foreign 
Articles acknowledged translations, made by any convenient member of 
the editorial staff, and given a certain coherence through the fiction of a 
" Correspondent ”, for whom any signature would have served. 
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in the next issue give their readers “ a view of some curious and 
interesting performances, taken from the books themselves/’ But 
the March department of Foreign Books opens with a letter from 
D offering " another draught from the same fountain.” This is a 
review of The poetical and other ^Yorks of Peter Latichins Secun- 
dm. It is a translation of Article 4 m the Biblwiheqite for July- 
September, 17oo (rv, 59-81). 

The final contribution of the obliging D is the review of Mallet’s 
book in the April issue. Here the translator’s style bears a distinction 
new to the magazine as well as to the ingenious correspondent,” 
but, in the Editor’s copy, clearly explained at the end by the mark, 
Qoldth.'^ Thus having served to introduce Goldsmith to the readers 
of the Monthly Revieio, the Gentleman who signs, D” retires 
from its pages. 

Caroline F. Tuppee 

University of IlUnoia 


MOEE IIGHTEENTH-CENTIJEY SONNETS 

In 1798 the Bristol firm of Biggs and Cottle brought out, along 
with other works, the Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge and two volumes of Miscellanies, in Prose and Terse of 
Edward Gardner.^ ^^Poor Edward Gardner,” as his friends 
thought of him,® preserves a dim half-existence not as a person- 
ality but as a reference, for he knew Chatterton, some of whose 

^ Prior says tliat the review " is plainly designated by the word 

Golds ^h” (JW/e, i, 228). My notes on the Bodleian copy do not 

include this particular mark for any of Goldsmith’s articles. 

Probably it is a meie coincidence that both works contain poems on 
Tintern Abbey, although Gardner, who lived in Bristol, may well have met 
Coleridge and even Wordsworth through the Cottles. The authors of the 
Monody to Chatterton ” and " Resolution and Independence ” would have 
enjoyed talking with one who knew " the marvellous boy.” 

® See John Baron’s Life of Edward Jermer (London, 1838) , i, 16 ; n, 202 n. 
Baron’s work and the Misoellmies themselves are the sources of all the 
information that I have been able to obtain concerning Gardner. Watt’s 
BihUotTieoa Britmnica mentions an Edward Gardner, M. D., who wrote 
Reflections upon the EvU Effects of an Increasing Population, London, 
1800, and Observations on the TJtiUty of Inoculating for .. . Cow-poic, 
London, 1801. 
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poems lie published, and he was an intimate friend of Edward Jen- 
ner, whose priority in the discovery of mnoculation for small- 
pox was established in part through his testimony. Neither his 
verse nor his prose is without merit and the poorest of it is inter- 
esting because of the admiration it reveals for the poetry of Gray, 
Collins, Thomas Warton, and Bowles and because of its other mani- 
festations of romantic tastes strugglmg through hackneyed imagery 
and language. Furthermore, nearly two-thirds of the thirty-seven 
poems are sonnets, which have not been mentioned by students of 
the genre. 

They are 23 m number, 18 of which have the Shakespearean 
rime scheme and 4 more are Shakespearean in the number of the 
rimes but Petrarchan in their arrangement within the quatrains. 
One consists of 12 lines irregularly rimed. But in the matter of 
form, the distinctive feature is the use of an alexandrine m the 
last line of over half (12) of the quatorzams, which thus have 
something of the efEect of Spenserian stanzas. Nine of the 23 are 
addressed to abstractions — ^Poetry, Silence, Memory, Horror, and 
the like — one, To a Stormy Night and one, To a Lofty but 
Barren Precipice.^^ Nearly all deal more or less with nature and 
often with the wild, bleak aspects of nature which earlier poets had 
shunned. But although the descriptions reveal an exceptional 
familiarity with the out-of-doors, they are generally used to point 
a moral or to express Gardner's omnipresent mdancholy. The 
union of pensiveness or gloom with the love of nature suggests the 
influence of Bowles, particularly when it is observed that Bowleses 
favorite rime-scheme is the only one, save the Shakespearean, used 
in the MiscelUmes.^ Furthermore, like Coleridge^s sonnet to the 
Eiver Otter, Gardner's On Eevisiting the Banks of the Avon near 
Bristol Hotwells ” seems to have been inspired by Bowleses to the 
Eiver Itchin, which in turn was probably suggested by Warton^s 
to the Eiver I/odon. It is of Bowles and to a less extent of Hayley, 
Charlotte Smith, and their compeers but never of Shakespeare or 
Milton that one is reminded by Gardner's work. 

The influence of Bowles combined with that of Collins and Gray 
is evident in an irregular "^Sonnet to Evening” by E. Carlile 
which appeared the same year as Gardner's Miscellanies, 1798. It 
reveals unusual sensitiveness to the evanescent beauties of nature 


“ The last " sonnet," which has only tw^ve lines, is an exception. 
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combined mth a power, none too common at the time, of describing 
them in verse : 

From the distant hills the vapours blue, 

In wreathes fantastic, beauteously ascend . . . 

Still lingers many a streak of crimson glow. 

And tints the azuie face of spreading lake. 

There blending softly into shadows grey, 

Thro* the o’ergrown and solitary brake, 

In pensive mood, I often love to stray.* 

A sonnet, Written under Cheddar Cliffs ... in April, 1786," 
by the Welsh bard and stonemason, Edward Williams, prefigures, 
in its title and in its union of melancholy with the love of nature, 
the work of Bowles which appeared three years later. It thus fur- 
nishes additional evidence that the poems which inspired Cole- 
ridge were less novel than has sometimes been thought.® Eight 
other quatorzians, none of which have any literary value, are 
included in Williams^ Poema, Lync and Pastoral (2 vols., 1794:). 
One uses the Shakespearean and one the Petrarchan arrangement of 
rimes, while the remaining seven, though irregular, tend towards 
the Petrarchan. Anapestic tetrameter is employed in two and one 
ends in an alexandrine. Like many other eighteenth-century son- 
neteers, Williams was a liberal and wrote verse mainly of the Gray- 
Collins-Warton-Mason variety, abounding in octosyllabics and in 
nature descriptions. 

The same characterization will apply to the Elegiac Sonnets and 
Other Poems which William Ashburnham, Junior, published in 
London in 1795. These pieces, as their title would suggest, show 
the influence of the popular Elegiac Sorinets (1784) of Charlotte 
Smith. Like Mrs. Smith, Ashburnham prefers the Shakespearean 
rime-scheme, to which he adheres strictly in all but seven of his 

*FlotO 0 r 6 of Poesy y consistmg of Mlegies, Songs, Sonnets, eto,, Carlisle, 
1798, pp. 67-8. I have been unable to learn anything about Carlile or 
about this volume which is an interesting anthology of contemporary 
poetry containing sonnets by Gray, Charlotte Smith, Helen M. Williams, 
Coleridge, Charles Lloyd, and E. Anderson, and other kinds of verse by 
Bums, Rogers, and Peter Pmdar. 

^ Three parodies by Bowles’s quatorzians which appear in A Sequel to 
the Refected Addresses,** ly Another Author (1813, pp. 80-82) have 
some interest especially as eighteenth-century sonneteers were rarely bur- 
lesqued. 
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forty-three sonnets.® Yet he is more religions than she, fonder of 
nature and of abstractions, and even more free from any hint of 
the divine fire. In his notes he points out borrowings from Gray 
(4), Milton (4), Pope (3), Shakespeare (3), Thomson (2), Hor- 
ace (2), Cowper (1), Goldsmith (1), Mason (1), Smart (1), 
Congreve (1), and Homers Douglas — a list illuminating not alone 
for this volume but for the period. 

Some of Ashburnham^s verses illustrate a point that is more 
obvious in the ten Petrarchan sonnets included in John Bidlake’s 
Poems (17'94), — ^that not all quatorzains dealing with nature are 
derived from Bowles. Cowper is more likely to have been Bidlake^s 
model, for to him nature suggested moral lessons not pensive 
memories and he described, not places but objects — a bird, the 
moon, the sea, winter. Unfortunately, the close observation which 
mitigates the turgid conventionality of his blank-verse is lacking in 
his sonnets. They are accordingly much like and scarcely any bet- 
ter than the two drawn from The Rural Lyre in 1796 by Ann 
Yearsley, the Bristol milk woman whom Hannah More discov- 
ered,^^ ^ or the one which the invalid, Maria Logan, published a few 
years earlier.® It is some relief to turn from such pieces to one 
that does not pretend to inspiration, to the sole venture into this 
field of Christopher Anstey of N ew-Baih-Guide fame, — A Sonnet, 
Written in the Year 1795, Occasioned by the Late Scarcity of 
Grain, and Inscribed to the Author^s Three Periwigs.^^ ® 

Such facetiousness is rare, for eighteenth-century sonneteers fol- 
lowed Milton not in his humorous Petrarchian stanzas but in 
those he wrote on some occasion or addressed to a friend. One of 
the few unrecorded occasional pieces that I have found, other than 

•In three of the seven (xn, xxx, xxxvni), a rime used earlier in the 
sonnet is repeated, apparently through carelessness or inadvertence; four 
(XV, xxxrv, XL, XII) combine the Petrarchan with the Shakespearean 
arrangement of rimes (abba cddc effe gg). Number in is octosyllabic. 

^ Pp. 92-3. “ Lactilla,” as Mrs. Yearsley was dubbed, published two son- 
nets ('‘On the snowdrop,'' "For June 26, 1794") in the Earopem Magor 
zine, xxvi (1794), 63, and two ("Anarchy," "Peace") in the Umversal 
Magazine, xeviii (1796), 360. All six are Shakespearean save that in two 
the second quatrain is ccdd. 

• Poems on Se'oertd Occasions, 2 ed., York, 1793, p. 16. The rime-scheme 
is Shakespearean. Miss Logan, after seven years of uninterrupted sickness, 
wonders why she cannot die. 

® Pwtical Works, 1808, p. 362. The rimes are abba cddc effe gg. 
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those written to persons, is The Dying Sinner ” by the wealthy 
brewer and prolific translator, Edward Burnaby Greene.^^ This 
. was suggested by its author^s fable, The Youth and the Philoso- 
pher.” Greeners two other sonnets are addressed to men. One is 
appended, after an advertisement of a few of his works, to his 
Strictures Upon a Pamphlet vn titled. Cursory Observations on the 
Poems Attributed to Rowley (1782). It has the heading ^^To the 
lernede Deaite Perct " and begins, 

Percy, of Poetes olde, wythe balade clere. 

The last line, an alexandrine, is followed by the author^s full name 
and ^‘Kensington, March 12, 1782.” Through the kindness of 
Messrs. Pickering and Chatto, I learn that a pencilled note in their 
copy (catalog 255, item 2377) of the ^‘Sonnet, addressed to . . . 
the Earl of Carlisle, on his Four Poems, 1773” (Strawberry Hill 
Press) ^ interprets the initials " E. B. G ” printed at the foot of the 
piece as Edward Burnaby Greene. Although, like the lines to 
Percy, it employs the Shakespearean rime scheme and preserves 
the turn, it is otherwise of the eighteenth-century Miltonic variety. 
This wiU be clear from the first line, 

Howard! tho oft in Pleasure’s myrtle bow’rs. 

Sonorous Miltonic lines beginning with vocatives also mark the 
Petrarchan sonnet signed “ B. B.” which F. N. C. Mundy included 
in his volume, Needwood Forest (Lichfield, 1776), the two irregu- 
lar quatorzains with couplet endings which G. L. W.” prefixed 
to his Fabliaux or Tales, Abridged from French Manuscripts of the 
Xllth and Xlllth Centuries by M. Le Grand, Selected and Trans- 
lated into English Terse (1796), and the truly Petrarchian 
stanza ” placed at the beginning of Runic Odes Imitated from the 
Norse Tongue in the Manner of Mr, Gray (1781). This last is 
the only quatorzain written in English by Thomas James Mathias, 
author of The Pursuits of Literature. It is addressed to Gray; 
yet the order of the rimes, the preservation of the pauses and turn, 
and the absence of run-over lines, point not to the sonnet to Eich- 
ard West but to the Italian poetry which Mathias greatly admired. 
Such is obviously the case with the four sonnets Mathias wrote in 

^^Poetioai Essays, 1771 (not 1772 as tbe DNB. says). The rimes are 
abba aabb cd od od. 
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Italian, although one of them is a translation of Gray^s poem to 
West.^^ 

Another of these Miltonic sonnets with initial vocatives has 
recently been printed in The Unpublished and Uncollected Letters 
of William Gowper (1925). Addressed to Eichard Phillips, who 
was imprisoned for selling Paine^s Rights of Man, and sent to 
Samuel Eose, June 18, 1793, it came at the close of the year and 
a half in which Cowper composed nearly all his sonnets.^^ It 
employs the Petrarchan octave with a final couplet, Cowper^s favor- 
ite arrangement of rimes, which his translation of Milton^s Italian 
sonnets seems to have suggested to him. Its Miltonic quality is 
seen in the first two lines : 

Phillips — ^the Suff’rer less by Law than Pow’r, 

Though prison’d in an adamantine hold. 

Doubtless many other sonnets of friendly address remained in 
manuscript. One of these, irregular in its rime-scheme, was writ- 
ten to Hester Mulso, who later became Mrs. Chapone, by Thomas 
Edwards, the father of the eighteenth-century sonnet. Eichard- 
son, to whom Edwards sent his effusion on February 28, 1762, 
probably found its first line, 

Smit with the blaze of Virtue^s lovely form 
more alluring than we do.^® 

Edwardses distinction of being the first of the revivors of the 
sonnet to print his verses in book form would be taken from him if 
David Mallet had, as has often been asserted, prefixed the seven 
pairs of heroic couplets on his wife to the first edition of his Amyn- 
tor and Theodora (1747). But as neither the first nor second 
issues of the work contain the lines, they are interesting chiefly as 
illustrating, both in form and m style, the transition from the sev- 

Camoni e Prose Tosome di T* J. Mathias, Loudra, 1808, pp. 33-6. All 
four are addressed to persons. 

^*His last, the second to Hayley, was enclosed in a letter written only 
two days later, June 20. 

“ I am indebted to Professor Alan B. McKillop of The Rice Institute. 
Texas, for my knowledge of this sonnet, which he found among the Rich- 
ardson papers, and for calling my attention to the sequence by Charles 
Emily which is discussed below. Mr. McKillop’s article, "Some Details 
of the Sonnet Revival” {MLN., XKXIX, 1924, 438-40) should be consulted. 
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enteenth to the eighteenth-century quatorzain.^^ An earlier transi- 
tional piece, a bit of pious moralizing entitled Death ” which was 
included in the anonymous Christian Poet (1735), has little in 
common with the quatorzains ivritten a few years later.^® 

Death is, however, the subject of a series of eighteen unusual 
sonnets written about 1760 but not published until 1781.^® They 
were the work of Charles Emily, a Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and were probably influenced by the vogue of Young's Night 
Thoughts (1742-5), Blair^s Grave (1743), Hervey^s Meditations 
among the Tomls (1746), Warton^a Pleasures of Melancholy 
(1747), and Gray^s Elegy (1751), In spite of conventionality, 
inflated diction, and rhetorical style, they sweep along with a son- 
orous dignity that places them among the more impressive products 
of the Grave-yard School. Prosodically they are especially interest- 
ing. For one thing, they represent, so far as we know, the only 
sonnet sequence except Perdita Eobinson^s Sappho and Phaon 
which was produced in the eighteenth century. Then, too, the final 
line of each is an alexandrine. Again, although the rimes are regu- 
lar (arranged in the Shakespearean order), the extensive use of 
inverted word order, run-over lines, internal pauses, and other fea- 
tures of Miltonic blank verse together with the complete disregard 
of the traditional stops after the fourth and eighth lines tend to 
obscure the rime and, as the successive sonnets are often closely 
connected, to produce the effect of a single poem in stanzas of blank 
verse. 

Another poem of seven couplets, not called a sonnet hut entitled On 
an Unsociable Family”, occurs on page 113 of Elizabeth Hand’s Death of 
Ammon (Coventry, 1789). Couplet sonnets are not rare in the eighteenth 
century; Cowper wrote one and so did Bums. 

The earliest example of the new type of which we know is the anony- 
mous “Sonnet, in Imitation of Milton’s Sonnets” that appeared in the 
London Magassine for July, 1738. Mr. C, F, Evans, who first called atten- 
tion to the sonnet in The Christian Poet {MLN., xxsxx, 1924, 184-5), 
pointed that it has the same subject and the same unusual sestette as 
Walsh’s quatorzain (1708). Possibly the Italian sonnet “Londra” (Rime, 
1717) of Paolo Holli, who published an Italian translation of Paradise 
Lost in 1735 while he was tutor in Italian to the English royal family, had 
^ome influence. 

They must have been written between 1758, when Sir John Armytage 
(to whose death the tenth sonnet refers) was killed, and 1762 when Emily 
himself died. They were printed in a semi-annual miscellany, The Lady^s 
Poetical Magaeme, or Beauties of British Poetry^ l (1781), 342-50. 
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Of the sonnets we have been examining, a lew are mildly pleasing 
to-day; the rest probably never gave much pleasure to any one but 
their authors. Yet, taken together, they may help ns to realize 
how general even among the hnmbler versifiers the writing of son- 
nets was and how many of those written were descriptions of nature 
or addresses to friends. There is much moralizing, much pensive- 
ness, some melancholy, and a little of the graveyard. Since most 
of the pieces I have found were written after 1790, it is not sur- 
prising that the infiuence of Milton and the preference for the 
Petrarchan rime-scheme are less strong than they were at the 
beginning of the sonnet revival. The so-called Shakespearean 
arrangement of rimes was often used but there is no evidence of 
borrowing from any Elizabethan quatorzain. The most original 
feature of the poems is the final alexandrine, which is fairly 
common. 

Raymond D. Havens 


A MANUSCRIPT VERSION OF SHE STOOPS TO 
CONQUER 

In the Larpent Collection belonging to the Huntington Library 
is the licenser's MS. copy of She Stoops to Conquer^ entitled, The 
Novel or Mistakes of a Night The text is substantially that of the 
printed text, but there are a few variations of interest. First, it 
confirms Horace Walpole^s story of the offence taken by Mrs. 
Rachel Lloyd at a supposed allusion to herself, for in place of the 
^ name " Miss Biddy Buckskin is found “ Miss Rachel Buckskin.^^ 
Second, there is evidence that Goldsmith did amend his text in 
accordance with the suggestion of the anonymous critic of the first 
nighPs performance,^ for Tony Lumkin’s protestation in Act IV, 

I^d sooner leave my horse in a pound," etc. appears in the ex- 
panded form, ^^Fd sooner leave a hare in her form, the dogs in 
full cry, or my horse in a pound." Finally Kate^s soliloquy in Act 
IV, "Fll still preserve the character in which I stooped to con- 
quer," appears as I’ll still preserve the character in which I con- 
quer’d," which simply indicates that the phrase was altered to suit 
the new title, and did not, therefore, suggest the title to Goldsmith. 

^ See tie present writer’s Collected letters of OUver QoUsmithf Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1928, p. xl. 
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The main title, The Ifovel/^ offers a problem, since it seems to 
be entirely inapplicable to the play as we know it. Either it was 
given to the play in an earlier form to which it was appropriate, or 
the word novel is used in a sense unfamiliar to the modern 
reader. The first suggestion seems improbable, smce it would 
mean that the main plot had undergone a complete revision, while 
all other evidence goes to show that only the Tony Lumpkin end 
of the plot was revised. Besides, we have Dr. Johnson^s word for it 
that as late as February 34 " No name is yet given it/^ The second 
suggestion seems likewise beset with difiSculties, since the only obso- 
lete sense of novel ” which could apply is the meaning novelty,’* 
vhieh, according to the New English Dictionary, was not used after 
1713. And in either ease, it is impossible to show that Goldsmith 
was himself responsible for the suggestion. The title appears only 
on the cover page of the MS. in a hand which is neither Goldsmith’s 
nor that of the cop 5 ast of the text, which suggests that it may have 
been added by a third person to satisfy the request of the licenser. 
Whether or not the sub-title, “ The Mistakes of a Night,” which 
was of course retained, was here first suggested also remains open 
to question. 

K. C. Baldbrston 

Wellesley College 


SHEBIDAN’S SHAEE IN TEE STRANGER 

The Stranger as published is ascribed to Benjamm Thompson. 
Preceding the play is an Advertisement,” signed B. T., wherein 
the translator acknowledges his grateful obligations” to "Mr. 
Sheridan, who was so kind as to improve its effect by several altera- 
tions and additions.” A comparison of The Stranger with Kotze- 
bue’s Menschenhass und Reue shows three points of difference: 
(1) the names of some of the characters are changed, not merely 
translated; (3) two vaudeville scenes have been added in the 
English version; (3) the English play is considerably shorter than 
the original. Sheridan’s contribution, obviously, is to be found 
among these changes.^ 

^ Mr. K. Crompton Rhodes in his The Plays and Poems of Bichard Brim- 
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The vaudeville element m the English play consists of a dance 
at the conclusion of Act II and a short scene at the beginning of 
Act IV where the two songs occur.^ The characters who appear 
in these scenes are not in Kotzebue^s play. They are a group of 
dancers and two singers, Annette and a Savoyard. Bearing no rela- 
tion to the play and contributmg nothing to the characterization 
or action, the scenes are nothing more than musical interludes. 
The shortenmg of The Stranger was brought about by liberal cut- 
tmg, frequently to the extent of sacrificing whole scenes. The action 
was thus hastened and the elimination of large quantities of irrele- 
vant philosophizing and sentimentalizing, found in Kotzebue, made 
the piece more compact and better suited than it would otherwise 
have been to the tastes of Sheridan^s audiences. In other respects 
The Stranger follows Kotzebue very closely; and most of the 
speeches, though not always literal translations, render the spirit 
and sense of the German original. 

If the addition of some songs and dances and the cutting of the 
dialogue constitute Sheridan^s small share in The Stranger , — ^and 
it can hardly be more, — Sheridan has merely done what any pro- 
ducer is likely to do to any play that comes under his direction. 

Dougald MacMillan 

The University of North OaroUna 


POPE AND BEN JONSON 

In his will, Pope bequeathed his eleven-volume edition of Eras- 
mus to Lord Bolingbroke, his large paper edition of Thuanus to 
Lord Marchmont. Martha Blount was then to choose threescore 
that she fancied; the remainder of the library was to be divided 
between Ealph Allen and Bishop Warburton.^ No complete list 

ley Shendm (3 vols, Oxford, 1928) says merely that, except for the song 
have a silent sorrow,” "Sheridan's share in The Stranger was , . . 
small.” (m, 255, cf. 330.) 

*One, beginning "To welcome mirth and harmless glee,” is by John 
Grubb ; the other is Sheridan's " I have a silent sorrow here.” 

^KuShead, Life of Alexcmder Pope (London, 1769), 545-6. 
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of Pope^s books is known to exists and we are acquainted with the 
whereabouts of but few of them.^ 

The Kern sale in January, 1929, brought to light one interest- 
ing item from Pope^s library, the 1692 folio of Ben Jonson^s works 
with the poet^s autograph upon the title-page. Through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Eichard Gimbel of Philadelphia, the present owner of 
the book, I was allowed to examme it and copy the annotations. 

In my Pope as Oniic (Prmceton, 1929), 237-8, I summarize 
the knowledge of Jonson which Pope reveals in his pronounce- 
ments and allusions — a rather considerable knowledge, and express 
my surprise that Jonson did not mean yet more to him. The 
annotated foho bears testimony that Jonson did. It would appear 
likely that Pope at one time intended to bring out an edition of 
Jonson m fashion similar to that of his Shakespeare. Upon the 
front fly-leaf of the volume, under the heading Table to the First 
Part of Ben Jonson^ Pope has begun a neat index of admired 
passages from the plays, listed according to topic — such an index 
as those so liberally appended to his Shakespeare.® This mdex was 
apparently but begun, though it contains twenty-three entries. 
Upon the back fly-leaf, a similar table of passages from Part Two 
of the folio has been commenced. In his edition of Shakespeare, 
Pope distinguished by commas in the margin some of the most 
shining passages and prefixed a star to some scenes admired in 
their totality.^ The same practice was adopted in the Jonson, 
though never carried out with the same fullness. Pope approv- 
ingly marks three passages in Every Man %n his Humour, seven in 
Every Man out of his Humour, one in The Poetaster, three in 
GatUine, one in Bartholomew Fair, and seven in The Sad Shep- 
herd.^ He has approvingly starred Epigrams XLII and LXV 
(^^On Giles and Joan^^ and ^^To my Muse^^), the Song ^^That 
Women are but Men’s Shadows” from The Forest In Under- 
woods, he has starred An Epistle to Sir Edward SackviHe ” (in 
heroic couplets), A Song, (^"^Come, let us here enjoy the shade”), 

^Tbe Centena/ry Catalogue, TwickexLbam, 1888, and the catalogue of the 
Dyce Collection in the South Kensington Museum list a small number of 
Pope's books. 

‘The translation of Homer has similar indices {Pope as Critic, 134 
and 81-2). 

‘ B-0, X, 648, and Pope as Critic, 149-59. 

‘ On Pope's taste for pastoralism, cf. %bU., 73-5, and especially 156-6. 

2 
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To . . • Lord Weston, An Ode Congratulatory,^^ and Parts III 
and IV of Eupheme , and lie has esteemed passages in The 
Musical Strife, and ‘^To the Immortal Memory of . . . Lucius 
Cary.” 

In The Poetaster, Act I, Sc. I, Tucca describes Homer as having 
scarce ever made a good meal in his sleep.” Pope has greatly 
helped out the sense by inserting a but before in. 

Pope^s Shakespeare makes a beginning at source attribution.® 
A number of the annotations in the Jonson point out presumed 
indebtednesses to the classics, positing in the margin the verse or 
verses, in Latin, which Jonson appears to have had in mind. These 
annotations thrice quote Juvenal, twice Horace, twice Catullus, 
twice Martial, Plautus, Virgil, and Quintilian^ are each one 
cited; and beside The Hour Glass,” Pope has written, “Trans- 
lated from an Italian poet, Hier. Amaltheo.” ® 

"We may accept as Pope^s general estimate of Jonson, it would 
appear, the following lines from Francis BeaumonPs commendatory 
poem prefaced to the folio, which Pope has approvingly marked: 

And art three Ages, yet, from understood: 

And (I dare say) in it [Jonson’s work] there lies much Wit 
Lost, till the Keaders can grow up to it, 

Which they can ne’er out-grow, to find it ill, 

But must fall back again, or like it still. 

Austin Waeben 

Boston University 


^rbid., 130. 

^Opposite Jonson’s entry in Discoveries, Custom is the most certain 
Mistris of Language,” etc.. Pope has written, "Translated from Quin- 
tilian.” This is the only annotation in the Disooveries, hut Pope’s pen has 
dropped a few blots of brown ink on the page where Jonson characterizes 
Shakesperej and, in the preface to his edition of the plays. Pope expressly 
mentions this celebrated passage in the Disooveries, 

^Pope had a fondness for the Italian poets of the Renaissance who 
wrote in Latin, and he included eclogues, odes, and " sylvae ” by Amaltheo 
in his Beleota, Poemata Italorum Qui Ijatme Soripserwnt, . . . (London, 
1740). Cf. os Critic, 206-T. 
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THE CALL OP AEISTIPPUS 

In his edition of The Letters of Tobias Smollett ^ M. D, (1926), 
Professor E. S. Noyes states that the poem, The Gall of Aristippus, 
was written by Mark Akenside, in reply to John Gilbert Cooper^s 
Epistles to the Great, from Aristippus in Betirement?- He says 
also that Smollett praised the poem in the Critical Review for 
March, 1758, and made amends for having caricatured Akenside 
(because of his excessive love for the w-ays of the ancients in 
Peregrine Piclde, he suggests that he might have been actuated, 
too, by a desire ‘^to contradict an unfavorable notice in the rival 
Monthly Review” ^ How’ever, Professor Noyes is, at least m part, 
mistaken in his facts. 

The Call of Aristippus (issued January 24, 1768 ®) was the last 
of four epistles published by Dodsley, and was written, not by Aken- 
side, but by Cooper, Although the DJV'.E. gives Akenside as the 
author under Ahenside, it also gives Cooper under Cooper, Chal- 
mers and Anderson both credit the poem to Cooper, as does Alex- 
ander Dyce in his Memoir of Akenside. Moreover, the editor of 
the Critical Review knew that Cooper was the author, since in 
March, 1758, he comments as follows: 

The author of this short, but agreeable performance, need not perhaps 
have informed us in his title page, that it was written by the same hand, 
to which we are indebted for the three former epistles of Aristippus. 

In his review of the first three Epistles (December, 1757), Smollett 
had written : 

Tho* there is a mask thrown over the face of the poem, in the shape of 
an advertisement from the editor, in order to conceal the author, it drops 
off in the progress of the piece. This gentleman having fortunately, or 
unfortunately (which ever he pleases to term it) something so remarkable 
in his air and manner, as will always easily discover him; we may venture 
to pronounce, that like Terence’s beauty, ubi ubi est diu celari non potest i 
and that he must be no great connoisseur m stiles, who does not in the 
epistle to Aristippus find out John Gilbert Cooper, Esq; the author of the 
life of Socrates, and the ode on the tomb of Shakespeare- 

Both the Monthly Review and the Critical Review had previously 
praised Cooper^s work. In December, 1756, Smollett criticized 

^Fage 185. 

*Fage 184. *Balph Straus, Robert Dodsley (1910), page 364. 
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more or less favorably The Genius of Britain; in May, 1757, he 
defended Cooper very vigorously from an attack by the author of 
An Essay on the Necessity and Form of a Royal Academy, for 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, upon Cooper^s Letters con^ 
cerning Taste, in which, to quote his own words, it ^^is treated 
with a contempt which it does by no means deserve ; in Decem- 
ber, 1757, he praised the Epistles. The Monthly Review also had 
commented more or less favorably upon the Life of Socrates in 
November, 1749, and in January, 1758, both praised and con- 
demned the three Epistles. However, about that time. Cooper was 
the object of some far more drastic criticism. 

In the London Chronicle for December 31-January 1, 1768, one 
"W. (was it William Warburton, and a revival of the old 
literary quarrel of 1751 between Warburton and Cooper?^) made 
a scurrilous attack upon Cooper^s Epistles to the Great. Whether 
Smollett rose to Cooper’s defence because of a real admiration for 
his work (as the fact that he defended him against two assailants 
might indicate), whether the artide in the London Chronicle and 
the hostility of the Monthly Review were factors, these are ques- 
tions for debate. 

Mahion H. AnniNGTOisr 

New Emen, Connecticut 


COLEEIDGE AND MES. MARY ROBINSON 

Though Mrs, Robinson — called " Perdita ” because of her part 
in the Winier^s Tale ^ — ^has been almost forgotten,® in her own day 
she was very famous. Her beauty and charm during her youth won 
her not only the admiration of Garrick and Sheridan, but the love 

* See Worka of Alexmder Pope, Esq., with Notes "by WUUam Warburton, 
1761 (Fac-simile), i, 151, and the reply to this, Cursory Bemarks on Mr. 
Warburton’s new Edition of Mr. Pope’s Works, by John Gilbert Cooper, 
1761. 

Following her performance in the Wmter^s Tale the Prince Eegent 
wrote her a series of letters addressing her as Perdita and signing himself 
Florizel. 

*She is, however, the subject of two modern works of fiction: Perdita, 
jRowawce m Bwgraphy (S. V. McKower), 1908 and The Exquisite Perdita 
(E. Barrington), 1926. 
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of the Prince Eegent, (later George the Fourth) w^hose mistress 
she became. In her maturer years, after she had been rather rutii- 
lessly cast off by the Prince Eegent, she followed an early predilec- 
tion for authorship and became sufficiently celebrated to attract 
the favorable attention of men like Coleridge.® 

It is impossible to say exactly when Coleridge met Mrs. Eobinson ; 
but in the interlude in London (when he was writing for the 
Morning Post) between his departure from Nether Stowey and h»s 
arrival at Grasmere/ he mentions her at least twice in his corres- 
pondence. The two following quotations, taken from letters to 
Southey, show that Coleridge, as was his wont in judging women 
writers, uncritically Imt chivalrously overestimated Perdita^s 
work. 

I have inclosed a poem which Mis. Robinson gave me for your ‘^An- 
thology.” She IS a woman of imdoubted genius. There was a poem of hers 
in this morning’s papei which both in metre and matter pleased me much. 
She overloads eveiy thing j but I never knew a human being with so full 
a mind — ^bad, good, and indifferent, I giant you, but full and overflowing 
This poem 1 asked toi you, because I thought the metre stimulating and 
some of the stanzas really good. The first line of the twelfth would of 
itself redeem a worse poem. I think you will agree with me, but should 
you not, yet still put it w, my dear fellow* for my sake, and out of re- 
spect to a w^oman-poet’s feelings.® 

In the “ Morning Post ” w^as a poem of fascinating metre by Mary Robin- 
son; ’twas on Wednesday, Feb, 26, and entitled the "Haunted Beach.” I 
was so struck with it that I sent to her to desire that [it] might be pre- 


® Mrs. Mary Robinson, boin in 1758, became the Misti ess of the Prince 
Regent m 1780. Deserted by him and in obloquy she retired from active 
life. She died in 1800, but not before she had re-attained some of her old 
celebrity through literature. Her Memoirs and Works were published by 
her daughter in 1801; the latter were lepublished in 1806, and the former 
in 1895 She was the subject of numerous anonymous attacks, among others 
the most obscene Memoirs of 1784. The account of her in the DN B seems 
rather unfair. 

*Circ. November 17, 1799 to April 21, 1800. 

^Letters of Sarruael Taylor Colemdge [Ed. by E. H. Coleridge], London, 
1895, I, 322. I add E. H. Coleridge’s footnote, by way of explanation; 
"Mrs. Robinson {‘Peidita ’) contributed two poems to the Ammal Anth- 
ology of 1800, ‘ Jasper ’ and ‘ The Haunted Beach.’ The line which caught 
Coleridge’s fancy, the first of the twelfth stanza, runs thus; — 

‘ Pale Moon I thou Spectre of the Sky.’ Annual Anthology ^ 1800, p. 168.” 
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served in the Anthology ” She was extremely flattered by the idea of its 
being there, as she idolizes you and your doings. So, if it be not too late, 
I pray you let it be in. If you should not have leceived that day’s paper, 
write immediately that I may transciibe it It falls off sadly to the last, 
wants tale and interest; but the images are new and very distinct — ^that 
“silvery carpet ” is so just that it is unfortunate it should seem so bad, 
for it is really good; but the metre, ay! that woman has an ear ® 

Soon after his arrival at Keswick, Coleridge composed his A 
Stranger Minstrel,^ an exceedingly silly copy of verses,” which 
were apparently sent to Mrs. Robinson in a private letter.® The 
last few lines of the poem will serve to confirm his own judgment : 

Thus spoke the mighty mount! and I 
Made answer, with a deep drawn sigh, 

Thou ancient BKIDDAW ! by this tear, 

I would, I would, that she were here ® 

Later Coleridge composed three other poems to ^^Perdita,^’ 
" Alcaeus to Sappho,” The Snow-Drop,” and a four-line fragment 

O^er her piled grave the gale of Evening sighs.” Mrs. Robinson, 
for her part, composed two poems for Coleridge, Ode Inscribed 
to the Infant Son of S. T. Coleridge, Esq.,” and ^^To the Poet 
Coleridge,” and just before she died she wrote the following pas- 
sage, which Coleridge quotes in an unpublished letter to Poole : 

My little Cottage is retired and comfoi table There I mean to remain 
(if indeed I live so long) till Christmas. But it is not sunounded with 
the romantic Scenery of your chosen retreat; it is not, my dear Sir' the 
nursery of sublime thoughts — ^the abode of Peace — ^the solitude of Nature''^ 
Wonders. 0! Skiddaw! I think if I could but once more contemplate thy 
Summit, I should never quit the prospect till my eyes were closed for ever.^® 

^ Letters f Vol. i, p. 331-2. Again I add B, H. Coleridge’s explanatory 
footnote; 

“ The wmter moon upon the sand 
A silvery carpet made. 

And mark’d the sailor reach the land 
And mark’d his Murderer wash his hand 
Where the green billows played' ” 

Awmal Anthology^ 1800: 'The Haunted Beach,’ sixth stanza, p. 266.” 

^ The Complete Poet%oal Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge [Ed. by B. H. 
CJoleridge] Oxford, 1912, Vol. l, p. 360. 

* See the letter to Miss Mary Robinson, quoted later in this article. 

* Poetical Works, Vol. i, p. 360. 

Ms. letter to Poole, in the British Museum, February 1, 1801 ; a small 
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Shortly after Mrs. Eobmson^s death on December 26, 1800, and 
the publication of her Memoirs by her daughter in 1801, this daugh- 
ter sought to immortalize her mother’s memory by the publicatioji 
of a volume contammg elegies by her famous literary admirers, 
and apparently wrote to Coleridge asking his advice. The follow- 
ing unpublished letter shows not only his exceeding tact and 
frankness, but some of his literary opinions as well. 

Greta Hall, Keswick — ^Dec. 27, 1802 

My dear Miss Robinson, I was in Wales when your letter arrived; and am 
even now returning to my home — ^The cause of the Delay in answering your 
Letter will be my Apology — I were wilting to a mere strangei, or to one 
with whose name I had connected nothing serious or interesting, it would 
be sufficient for me to say (& I could say it with strict Tiuth) that I have 
almost wholly weaned myself from the habit of making Veises, and for the 
last three years uninterruptedly devoted myself to studies only not qu%te 
incompatible with poetic composition — Poetic composition has become 
laborious and painful to me — The Gentlemen, with whose names you would 
wish to associate mine, are of such widely diffused liteiary celebrity, that 
no one will accuse me of a mock humility, or an affectation of modesty, 
when I say (confining my meaning exclusively to Uierary celebrity) that 
my name would place theirs in company below their rank — But I, you know, 
am not a man of the World; and there are other qualities that 1 value 
infinitely higher than Talents, or the fame arising from them — among other 
things the use to which those Talents have been applied — !Much solitude, 
and absence from cities and from the manners of cities, naturally make 
a man somewhat serious — ^and in this mood I cannot help writing to you — 
Your dear Mother is moie present to my eyes than the paper on which I 
am writing — ^which indeed swims before my sight — ^for I cannot think of 
your Mother without Tears — ^Let not what I say offend you — conjure 
you, in the name of your dear Mother’ let it not do so — others flattered 
her, 1 admired her indeed, as deeply as others — but 1 likewise esteemed 
her much, and yearned fiom my inmost soul to esteem her altogether — 
Flowers, they say, smell sweetest at Eve; it was my Hope, my heartfelt 
wish, my Prayer, my Faith, that the latter age of your Mother would be 
illustrious and redemptory — ^that to the Genius and generous Virtues of her 
youth she would add Judgment and Thought — ^whatever was coireet and 


portion is given in The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, London, 
1893, p. 626. 

Taken from a transcript made by E. H. Coleridge of an unpublished 
letter from Coleridge to Miss Robinson. I wish here to acknowledge the 
kindness of the Rev. G. H. B. Coleridge, not only for permission to use this 
letter but for permission to prepare an edition of Coleridge’s unpublished 
correspondence. 
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dignified as a Poetess, and all that was matronly as Woman. — ^Such, you 
best know, were her own aspirations — One of her poems written in sickness 
breathes them so well and so affectingly, that I never read it without a 
strange mixture of anguish and consolation — ^In this Feeling I cultivated 
youi Mothei’s acquaintance, thrice happy if I could have soothed her 
sorrows, or if the feeble Lamp of my friendship could have yielded her one 
ray of Hope or Guidance — ^Your Mother had indeed a good, a very good, 
heait — and in my eyes, and in my belief, was in her latter life — a blameless 
Woman — Hei memoiis I have not seen — 1 understood that an exceedingly 
silly copy of Veises, which I had absolutely forgotten the very writing of, 
disgraced one of the volumes — ^This publication of a private letter (an act 
so wholly unjustifiable, and in its nature subversive of all Social Confi- 
dence) I attributed altogethei to the man, at whose shop the volumes were 
published — was soriy, no doubt, that so very silly a Poem had been pub- 
lished — ^for your Mother’s sake still more than for my own — ^yet I was not 
displeased to see my name joined to your Mother’s. I have said every- 
wheie and aloud that 1 thought highly both of her Talents and of her 
Heart, and that I hoped still more highly of both — was not grieved at 
an occasion, which compelled me often to stand forth, as her Defender, 
Apologist, and Encomiast — But, my dear Miss Robinson 1 (I pray you, 
do not be wounded — ^I’ather consider what I am about to say as a pledge 
of my Esteem, and confidence in your honour and prudence, a confidence 
beyond the dictates of worldly caution) — ^but I have a wife, I have sons, 
I have an infant Daughter — ^what excuse could I offer to my conscience if 
by suffering my own name to be connected with those of Mr. Lewis, or 
Mr. Moore, I was the occasion of their leading the Monk, or the wanton 
poems of Thomas Little Esqre?^* Should I not be an infamous Pander to 
the Devil in the Seduction of my own offspring? My head turns giddy, 
my heart sickens, at the very thought of seeing such books in the hands 
of a child of mine — neither have or profess an excess of religious Faith 
or Feeling — write altogethei from the common feelings of common Hon- 
esty — The mischief of these misery-making writings laughs at all calcu- 
lations — On my own account therefore I must in the most emphatic manner 
decline all such connection — ^But I cannot stop here — ! Indeed, indeed, I 
write with Tears on my cheek — What, dear Miss Robinson, ought you to 
feel for yourself, and for the memory of a Mother--oi all names the most 
awful, the most venerable, next to that of God! On your conduct, on your 
prudence, much of her reputation, much of her justification will ultimately 
depend— Of ten and proudly have I spoken of you, as being in your manners, 
feelings, and conduct a proof of the inherent purity of your Mother’s 
mind — Such, I am sure, you will always remain — ^But is it not an onser- 
sight & a preovpitanoy — ^is it not to revive all which Calumny & the low 
Pride of women (who have no other chastity than that of their mere 


^*A pseudonym adopted by Thomas Moore. Thomas Little’s Poetical 
Worhs were published in London, 1801 seq. 
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animal frames) love to babble of your dear Mother, when you connect her 
posthumous writings with the poems of men whose names aie highly 
offensive to all good men and women for the licentious exercise of their 
Talents? It is usual in ceitain countiies to plant the Xight Violet on 
Graves, because it sends forth its odouis most powei fully duiing the 
Darkness, and absence of the sun — 0 dear Miss Hobinsoni Exert your own 
Talents — do you plant the night violets of your own Genius and Goodness 
on the Grave of your dear Paient — ^not Hensbane, not Hemlock! Do not 
mistake me! I do not suspect, that the Poems, you mean to publish have 
themselves aught in the least degree moially objectionable; but the Thames 
are those of men, who have sold provocatives to vulgar Debauchees, & 
vicious schoolboys — m no othei Light can many of their wntings be re- 
gaided by a Husband and a Fathei — As to Peter Pindai ! By all the Love 
and Honour I bear to your dear Parent’s memory, by the anguish and 
the indignation at my mmost heart, I swear to you that my flesh creeps 
at his name' ! You have forgotten, dear Miss Robinson! Yes, you had 
altogether forgotten that in a published Poem he called an infamous & 
mercenary strumpet “ The Mrs. Rdhmson of Greece ” Will you permit the 
world to say — her own Daughter does not lesent it — ^her own Daughter con- 
nects the fame of her Mother with that of the man who thus assassinated 
her reputation! Ho! No! I am sure you had forgotten it — feel that I 
should insult you if I supposed the possibility of this Letter’s being read 
by any but yourself — ^It has long been my intention to write a poem of 
some length expressly in honour of your Mother, which I meant to have 
addressed to you, having previously requested your permission — mention 
this, merely to piove to you, how much I am interested in, how gladly 
I should assent to any plan, that I could think truly honorable to your 
Mother or yourself — 

I remain most sincerely your friend & Wellwisher, 

S. T. Coleridge — 

Earl Leslie Griggs 

University of Michigcm 


MRS, MANLEY^S TEXTS OF THREE OF LADY 
WINCHILSEA^S POEMS 

Professor Myra Reynolds in the introduction to her edition of 
the poems of Lady Winchilsea postulates a process of oral trans- 
mission which is supposed to have carried along during the eight- 
eenth century at least one of Lady Winchilsea’s poems. She cites 
a letter in which Anna Seward, in 17'63, quotes a little orphan 
ode/^ for which, she says, she has searched the poets in vain. Her 
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mother, whom she had often heard repeat it, could give no better 
account of its ongm than that she had heard it from a girl who 
was the friend of her youth. The poem turns out to be Lady 
Winchilsea^s Progress of Life,” with certam textual variations 
from the accepted version. 

After the publication of this letter in Walter ScotPs edition of 
Anna Seward^s poetical works (1810), as Miss EeynoW notes, a 
correspondent J. H. E.”) in The Gentleman'' s Magazine (1812) 
reports his discovery of the orphan ode in an old volume of poetry, 
and of the author as Anne, Countess of Winchilsea, who lived in 
the reign of Queen Anne.” The second stanza, he observes, is 
prmted thus in Miss Seward^s works: 

How pleasing tke World’s prospect lies; 

How tempting to look through! 

Parnassus to the Poet’s eyes, 

Nor beauty, with her sweet surprise. 

Can more inviting shew. 

But the second stanza as he found it m turning over a book of 
old poems appears in this way (corresponding to that stanza as 
printed by Miss Eeynolds from the 1713 volume of Lady Winchil- 
sea^s poems and the carefully prepared folio manuscript) : 

How pleasing the world’s prospect lies; 

How tempting to look through! 

Not Canaan to the Prophet’s eyes. 

Nor Pisgah, with her sweet surprise 
Can more inviting shew. 

Miss Eeynolds suggests that somewhere in the course of oral 
transmission a bit of poetical paganism was substituted for Ardelia^s 
honest Hebraisms. She mentions another manuscript copy of the 
poem found in a volume owned by Mr. George Finch-Hatton. The 
verbal inaccuracies of this version imply, too, she thinks, that the 
poem has been orally transmitted to the writer. Miss Eeynolds is 
inclined to find in these facts an indication of an undercurrent of 
popularity for Lady Winchilsea. 

In reading Mrs. Manley^s works I chanced upon evidence that 
leads me to believe that it was Ardelia herself, who (in a fashion 
the reverse of that suggested by Miss Eeynolds) substituted the 

honest Hebraisms” for her own earlier "poetical paganism.” 
Mrs. Manley gives three of Lady Winchilsea^s poems in what are 
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probably earlier versions than the texts in the 1713 edition and 
the folio manuscript. 

Mrs. Manley quotes the Progress of Life” in volume one 
(published May, 1709) of the New Atalantis^ with this intro- 
duction (My Lady Intelligence is speakmg to Astrsea) : 

. . . There seems nothing in her so commendable, as her Value for the 
fouith Person who was with them in the Coach. The Lady once belonged 
to the Court, but marrying into the Country, she made it her business to 
demote herself to the Muses, and has wiit a great many pretty Things: 
These Verses of the Progress of Life, have met with abundance of applause, 
and therefore 1 recommend them to your Bxcellency^s Perusal.^ 

In the second volume (published October, 1709) Mrs. Manley gives 

The Hymn,” which she introduces m a somewhat melodramatic 
fashion. Vertue is speaking: 

The Moining Laik calls loudly for the Sun; and see the radiant God 
appears, as if, in answer — Hal there lies a Paper upon the Ground, what 
is it! ’Tis imperfect, it seems the Conclusion of a foregoing Poem, 
inscrib’d, A Hymn to Jupiter. Pray read it, and let it be to the Father of 
Gods and Men, as our Morning Orisons and Adorations. 

Intelligence answers: 

Oh, I know it> I assure your excellencies ’tis an admired Piece, and 
wrote by the same Lady, whose Genius had Yesterday the Honour to be 
approv’d by Astrsea in those Verses I shewed her, call’d The Progress of 
Life, These were occasioned by a terrible Hurricane, that not long since 
distress’d not only Atalantis, but all the other Islands of the Medtter- 
ranean. It seems to be heedlessly dropt fiom the Poem, which is of a much 
greater Length. But to oblige my Lady Vertue in her Devotions, I will not 
now endeavor to search my Memory for them, but instantly entertain 
your Divinities with what we have before us.® 

Mrs. Manley shows her knowledge of Lady Winchilsea’s poetry by 
indicating that she is aware that " The Hymn ” is but a part of a 

^For convenience I quote in aU cases from the collected (seventh) edi- 
tion (4 \ols, 1736). The second edition of volume one, published Oct., 
1709, and available in the Harvard College library, gives substantially the 
same text in the passages with which we are concerned, except for some 
minor differences in orthography and punctuation. 

* Secret Memoirs and Manners of Several Persons of Quality of Both 
Seases^ Prom the New Atalantis, an Island in the Mediterranearu Iion- 
don, 1736, i, 149. 

•Ibid., n, 164. 
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much longer poem (^^A Pindaeio Poem Upon the Hurricane 
m November, 1703, referring to this Text m Psalm 148, ver. 8. 
Winds and Storms fulfilling his Word. With a Hymn composed 
of the 148ih Psalm Paraphrased • "The Hymned follows Intel- 
ligencees speech in a text presenting interesting diRerences from 
Miss Reynolds^ text, for which her authority is the edition of 1713. 

These are two cases of Mrs. Manleyes furnishing a printed text 
for a poem of Lady Winchilseaes as early as 1709. In 1711 she 
supplies one for a third poem, ^^The Sigh,^^ in Letter XI of her 
Court Intrigues, %n a Collection of Original Letters, from the Island 
of the New Atalantis &c. (London, 1711.) 

My Endeavour has been at length successful, I have found the Lady’s 
Riddle, which I need not tell you is interpieted a A famous Poet 

has inverted the Subject in a manner not civil enough for your conver- 
sation; however, if it be Wit, you’ll grant ’tis the worst soit, and that 
nothing is xnoie easie tLan burlesquing the best things, tho none has suc- 
ceeded in the way, nor ever will, I believe, like HuMras, 

Then follows A Riddle by the Author of the Verses upon the 
Spleen — a complete text of " A Sigh presenting difl*erences from 
the later, standard version parallel to the differences from the later 
texts in the poems prmted by Mrs. Manley in 1709. 

The differences between the earlier texts (Mrs. Manley^s) and 
the later (Miss Reynoldses) indicate that the same principles 
of alteration were followed for each of the three poems. The 
changes reveal a capacity in Lady Winchilsea for self-criticism, 
and if not a remarkably improved poetic insight, at least a respect 
for grammar, and a sense of uneasiness with regard to conven- 
tional, neo-classic diction. She considers the fitness of her allu- 
sions to the general subject and character of her poem: in the 
revision, she drops Fortune and Parnassus from a poem of Chris- 
tian meditation, and no longer permits Jove to receive the tribute 
of a hymn, written in emulation and paraphrase of the Psalms, in 
praise of the Christian creator. Changes of this character may 
denote a deepening religious mood, but they need no religious 
motive in addition to the artistic one for their explanation. 

There can be little doubt that the New Atalantis was the not 
very remote source of the oral tradition which has been credited 
with carrying on The Progress of Life from the earliest years 
of the century. The poetical paganism is in its place, just as in 
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the stanza coming by oral tradition ” to Miss Seward, m the ver- 
sion printed by Mrs. Manley : 

How smiling the Woild’s Prospect lies? 

How tempting to look thro*? 

Parnassus to the Poets Eyes, 

Nor Beauty with a sweet Surpiize, 

Does more inviting shew. 

The evidence derived from George Fmch-Hatton and Anna Seward 
by Miss Reynolds in support of her belief m an undercurrent of 
popularity for Lady Wmchilsea seems quite as important to me as 
an indication of the continuing popularity of the New Atalaiitis 
We must remember that Pope, in using its phenomenal vogue to 
point a trifling and contemptuous comparison, conceded it an 
indefimte tenure of public favor: 

As long as Atalantis shall be read, 

Or the bmall pillow giace a lady’s bed. 

Paul Bunyan Andeeson 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE TEXT OF BURNSES PASSION’S OBY 

The text of the poem usually entitled Passion’s Cry is in a most 
unsatisfactory state in all editions of Burns. The poet revised it 
several times, but never published it. Six MS. versions have been 
recorded,^ in addition to an eight-line fragment sent to Olarinda 
m June, 1794.® In their note to the poem Henley and Henderson 
made a number of inaccurate statements which were taken up and 
corrected by Wallace in an appendix to his edition of the Burns- 
Dunlop correspondence,® but though Wallace's note satisfactorily 

^Henley and Henderson; The Centenary Bums, Edinburgh, 1896, II, 
428. 

® See the Chambers-Wallace Life and 'Works, Edinburgh, 1896, IV, 128. 
The letter is not dated in the MS., but the date 25 June has been conjee- 
turally supplied by editors because the letter repeats certain phrases 
used in another letter, to Mrs. Dunlop, written from Castle Douglas on that 
date. 

^Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop, London, 1898, pp. 425 ff. 
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outlines the chief stages in the composition of the poem it does 
nothing towards fixing a standard text. To this latter desideratum 
the present paper seeks to contribute. 

The history of the poem is briefly as follows.^ A portion, be- 
ginning with the quoted couplet I burn,” etc., from Pope’s Sappho 
to Phaon, w-as written early in 1788 at the height of Burns’s in- 
fatuation for Clannda. Between March and June the poet sent a 
copy of this version to Mrs. Dunlop. In January, 1789, Bums, 
then estranged from Clarinda as the result of her wrath over his 
marriage to Jean Armour, took up the poem again, expanding and 
altering it to fit the tragic amour of Mrs. Maxwell Campbell and 
Captain James Montgomerie, in which his sympathies had been 
strongly engaged on the lady’s behalf and against her almost in- 
credibly caddish husband.® This version of the poem Burns sent 
to Alexander Cunningham, 23 January, 1789 on 5 February he 
sent part of it also to Mrs. Dunlop, explaining that he had altered 
the lines from their previous form "with a view to interweave them 
in an epistle from an unfortunate lady whom you knew.” There- 
after the textual history is obscure. Scott Douglas incorporated 
in his text of the poem the eight lines beginning " In vain would 
Prudence ” which were sent to Clarinda in 1794; Henley and Hen- 
derson, however, rejected Douglas and published these lines as a 
separate fragment.® That Douglas was right and the Centenary 
editors wrong is shown by an apparently unrecorded MS. in the 
collection of Mr. Oliver E. Barrett of Chicago. 

This MS. is the first page of a letter — ^an ordinary quarto sheet 
of post — ^without date or address. It had best be quoted in full : 

I have at last, my Fair Friend, determined to write yon out these lines 
which you were pleased to commend so much. — To tell you the truth, I 
would long ago have written them, hut for a certain expence of recollection 
which bankrupts my peace — 


^ This paragraph is mainly an abridgement of Wallace. 

®Cf. his letter to Gavin Hamilton, 8 March, 1787; Chambers-Wallace, 
II, 67. 

• Ihid,, III, 37. The complete MS. of this version is now in the Birth- 
place Museum, Alloway. 

^ M* B, and Mrs, B., 144. 

«Op. oif., n, 239. 
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‘'I cannot but remember such things were, 

“And were most dear to me” . .® 

In vain would Prudence, with decorous sneer. 

Point out a censoring world, & bid me fear; 

Above that world on wings of love I rise; 

I know its worst & can that worst depise. — 

‘Wronged, injured, shunned, unpitied, unredrest; 

‘The mocked quotation of the scomer’s jest’ — 

Let Prudence’ direst bodements on me fall, 

Clarinda, rich reward! o’erpays them all. — 

As low-borne mists before the sun remove. 

So shines, so leigns unrivalled mighty LOVE — 

In vain the laws their feeble force oppose; 

Chained at his feet, they groan Love’s vanquished foes; 

In vain Religion meets my shrinking eye; 

I dare not combat, but I turn & fly. 

Conscience in vain upbraids th’unhallowed fire; 

Love grasps his scorpions, stifled they expire* 

Reason drops headlong from his sacred throne, 

Thy dear idea reigns, & reigns alone; 

Each thought intoxicated homage yields, 

And riots wanton in forbidden fields. — 

By all on High, adoring mortals know! 

By all the conscious villain fears below! 

By, what, Alas! much more my soul alarms. 

My doubtful hopes once more to fill thy arms! 

E’en shouldst thou, false, forswear each guilty tie. 

Thine, & thine only, I must live & die! I ! 

Now for another piece of Poetry of mine, that is also from the heart. — 

That the MS. passed through Dr, Currie’s hands is indicated by 
three variant readings written in a different hand above the origi- 
nals. These are her decent ” for decorous ” in line 1 ; " slan- 
dered ” for " injured ” in line 5, and uncheck’d ” for wanton ” 
in line 20. A footnote to the first of these adds, " Her decent is 
found in a sketch of these lines among his papers & is better than 
decorous wh. is not rythm,” A due to its date and the addressee 
is furnished by another fragment— like the Barrett MS. a single 
quarto page — ^in the collection of Mr. John S. Gribbel of Phil- 
adeiphia. In this fragment, a copy of the second version of Ban- 
nochium is followed by this scrap of prose : 


» Maobethf xv, ii, misquoted. 
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So mucli for my two favorite topics, Love & Liberty. — 

X Dieu je vous commendel 
BB 

Though it would require the juxtaposition of the two fragments 
to make the proof conclusive, there is no reason to doubt that the 
Gribbel and Barrett MSS. are the two halves of a single letter, 
which the presence of the revised Bannockburn proves to have been 
written in the autumn of 1793.^® The nature and tone of the prose 
portions are exactly similar to numerous other letters which Burns 
wrote to Maria Eiddell at this period, and indicate her as the most 
probable addressee.^^ 

Thus the Barrett MS., if we accept the conjecture that it and the 
Gnbbel fragment belong together, gives us a rescension of the poem 
nearly four years later than any of the other dated MSS, and 
proves conclusively that, after his tentative alteration of the lines 
to apply to Mrs. Campbell, Burns reverted to his original intention 
of addressing them to Clarinda. Eegardless of its date, the MS. — 
consisting, as it does, of the last sixteen lines of the Campbell- 
Montgomerie version suffixed by a hitherto unrecorded couplet to 
In vain would Prudence — demonstrates that Douglas was right 
in assuming that the fragment sent to Clarinda in 1794 was part of 
Passion's Cry, If Burnses poems are ever re-edited, both these ver- 
sions should be printed in full. The one applied to Mrs. Campbell 
should be based either on the Cunningham copy or — ^Lf it can be 
located — on the MS, listed in E. C, Bigmore’s reprint of the cata- 
log of the great Bums sale of 1861 for the Clarinda version 
the Barrett MS. should be accepted as the primary text. 

J. DbLanoby EBBGUsoi^r 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


^®Tbe revised version was sent to George Thomson on a date which 
Wallace’s reading of the postmark on the cover of the letter gives as 8 
Sept., 1793, and my reading as 3 Sept. 

After an absence of several months in England, Maria Biddell returned 
to Woodley Park in the autumn — apparently October — of 1798. Burns 
wrote her an unusual number of notes and letters during the last three 
months of the year, because her husband was absent on a voyage to the 
West Indies and in his absence she was too discreet to invite Burns to 
her home. . 

Mentioned by Henley and Henderson, II, 428, but not seen by them. 
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THE PEESONAL APPEAEAlS-CE OP JUAN* EUIZ 

As no contemporary paintings, statues, or descriptions exist of 
the greatest bard of mediaeval Spain, one will never be able to 
prove just what this intriguing character looked like. In his 
famous LUxto de luen amor, Juan Euiz, speaking of himself as 
the Archpriest, draws what critics usually regard as an authentic 
personal portrait.^ Wishing to seduce Lady Garoga, he sends to 
her his wheedling old bawd who, having roused the lady^s interest, 
proceeds to describe the Archpriest as follows : 

1845 Seflora, — dis la vieja, — ^yol veo amenudo: 

el cuerpo ha bien largo, miembros grander e trefudo; 
la cabega non chica, vellofo, pefcogudo, 
el cuello non mny luengo, caboo’ prieto, orejndo. 

1486 Laf gejaf apartada<r, pnetal eomo cabron, 
el fu andar enfiefto bien como de pauon, 
fu pafo rrofegado e de buena Eatron, 

la fu naiis ef luenga, efto le defconpon. 

1487 las engiuaf bermejas £ la fabla tunbal, 
la boca non peqnena, labios a comunal, 

maf gordos qne delgado<r, bermejos como coral, 
laf efpalda<r byen grandef, la<r muSecaf atal. 

1488 lof ojos ha pequeUos, efyn poqnillo bago, 

los pechos delanteros, bien trtfudo el braco, 
bien conplida<r la(r piema<r, del pie chico pedago; 

Sefiora, del now vy maf, por fu amor voc abrago. 

1489 Ef ligero, valiente, byen mangebo de dioxr, 
fabe los Infrumentocr e toda<r juglerisur, 
dofieador alegre para laf gapataf miaf, 
tal ome como efte non ef en toda<r eriaf.® 

Since scholarship is constantly destroying the romantic, pictur- 
esque and interesting beliefs which time has handed down, perhaps 
I may be pardoned for raising certain doubts as to why the above 
lines should not be regarded as authentic self -portraiture. To 

=^Cf. Puyol, El Ardpreste de Eita; E, M4rim4e, PrScis d^hist, de la 
Utt. esp. (loth ed.); G. T. Northup, Introd. to 8p. Lit., 1926; Romera- 
Navarro, Sistoria de la Idt, esp., 1928. 

* Jean Ducamin, Juan Euie/ardpreste de Eifa/Libro de bueifi amor/texte 
da XlVe dkole, . . . Toulouse, 1901. I give only the Salamanca text. 
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'begin "vrith, one should recall that Euiz is here painting in his 
■usual dramatic fashion what he also did in the Melon-Endrina 
episode, that is the enkindling of love in the heart of a virtuous 
woman by the blandishments of a triclcy bawd. Naturally, there- 
fore, when the lady asks for a description of the Archpriest, the 
crone feels, in the mterests of success, compelled to represent the 
young cleric in the most attractive colours. Accordingly he is 
portrayed as talented, gallant, discreet and endowed with a splendid 
physique. It is, of course, by no means impossible that the 
Archpriest may have corresponded to this ideal, but broad shoulders, 
out-swelling chest, huge arms and thighs occur over and over again 
in mediaeval descriptions of doughty wights. Their very triteness 
robs the picture of individuality. What lover in that boisterous 
head-thwacking age could afford not to be so endowed. Trotacon- 
ventos says, for example, that he is very tall, but in what country 
is a tall man not desired by -women. L'altezza e mezza iellezza; 
the old bawd is merely outlining, after the conventional pattern, 
a physicaUy perfect lover. 

Yet apart from this stale recital of excellencies there is mention 
of further details much more significant because of their ugliness ; 
hairiness, long ears, great nose, and big mouth, traits which are 
particularly interesting as they seem to bespeak individuality. 
One^s first impression is that here surely is realism. Like the 
mole on Helenas thigh, its very mention carries conviction of truth. 
Why, indeed, one asks, in a catalogue of handsome and manly 
traits, should ugly ones intrude if they had no actual existence? 
Neverthless, unconventional as some of these details may seem, 
they are really the most universal of all conventionalities — ^universal 
that is to a certain ubiquitous class known only too well to the 
pious Archpriest. Besides broad shoulders, deep chest and large 
thighs there are other physical peculiarities widely recognized as 
possessing an esoteric, erotic significance. 

The first of these is hairiness. One of the commonest of all 
folk superstitions is that which conceives physical power to be 
bound up with the hair.® Among those gods, demi-gods, and sprites 
where sexual potency is a salient characteristic one finds in 

« James George Frazer, The Golden Bough (1 vol. abridged ed.). New 
York, 1923. Page 680 ff. Also by the same author, Folk-lore in the Old 
Testament (1 vol. abridged ed.), New York, 1928. page 269 ff. 
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abundance. Priapus wears a great tuft of hair and a long beard, 
and the goatish satyrs are covered with hair even on their human 
parts. That this idea of hairiness as an indication of erotic 
puissance did not die out but rather spread over all Europe is 
indicated by a mass of epigrams upon the subject most of which 
are too foul to quote."^ Eegnier has softened the French observation 
in the following lines : 

Le poll est un signe de force, 

Et ce signe a ibeaucoup d’amorce 
Parmi les femmes du mestier.® 

Trotaconventos comments upon the darkness of his hair, another 
significant detail, for apart from a quasi-scientific connection be- 
tween pigmentation and glandular activity, there is a wide-spread 
folk belief that white hair and burnt out sexual vigor go hand in 
hand. Eabelais makes fr^re Jean exclaim with some feeling: 

Far ma soif, mon amy, quand les neiges sont ds montaignes, je diz la teste 
et le menton, il n’y a pas grand chaleur par les values de la braguette. — 
Tes males mules, respondit Panurge. Tu n’entends pas les Topiquea, 
Quand la neige est sus les montaignes, la fouldre, I’esclair, les lanciz, le 
mau lubec, le rouge grenat, le tounoire, la tempeste, tons les diables sont 
par les valines . . Tu me reproebes mon poil grisonnant, et ne consydere 
poinct comment il est de la nature des pourreaux, ^s quelz nous voyons la 
teste blanche, et la queue verde, droit et vigoureuse.® 

The reverse of the medal is that dark hair betokens potency.’ 
Trotaconventos may wish by this color to depict not only a young 
man but a sexually virile one. 

Stanza 1486 mentions eyebrows; their coal-black hue, like that 

® Except perhaps in some diluted and lather equivocal saws* “El hombre 
velloso es hombre poderoso” and “Hombre peludo haz' muclio desnudo.” 
These, and others are evidently inspired by the Latin, “Vir pilosus, aut 
fortis aut luxuriosus,” which in turn has filled the romance tongues with 
such proverbs as, for example, the Italian: “Ome peloso, o forte o lus- 
surioso ” and “ Un gal senza cresta Te un capon, e un omo senza mostaci 
r6 un mineion.” In English we have similarly delicate observations. 

®Mathurin Eegnier, D%aomrs d*une maqtm'elle, in Oeuvres Computes, 
edited by E Courbet, Paris, 1875. page 197. 

® Book III, chapter xxviii. 

A number of Italian epigrams connect dark hair with passion in women, 
as : “ La mora la vol, la bionda la pol,” and “ Tol la mora per morosa, e 
la bionda per to sposa,” 
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of the hair, again denoting sexual puissance. But the poet further 
observes that the Archpriest’s brows do not meet. Now the eye- 
brows, too, are recognized as barometers of erotic vigor. Our 
modern languages furnish innumerable epigrams on this topic 
likewise too filthy to quote. Sir Bichard Burton expresses the 
general idea of the eyebrow-index when he says : 

The eyebrows disclose 

How the lower wig grows® 

But that is insufficient; there are many other esoteric meanings. 
In Sicily and in Andalusia joined brows are popularly supposed to 
he the badge of the pederast. Since Spain^ where the Arabs intro- 
duced many forms of this “ higher Malthusianism ”, lies within the 
"sotadic zone” it might have been quite pertinent for the old 
bawd to clear the Archpriest of the slightest suspicion of this 
filthy vice, a vice, by the way, unfortunately often imputed to 
members of the pnesthood.* Apart from this lewd superstition, 
connected eyebrows are widely regarded — and this m spite of the 
ancient Greek ideal of “ married brows ” — as a mark of the witch 
or vampire.’^® In that case, Trotaconventos would again be justi- 
fied in observing that the Archpriest had no connections with 
demonology. 

Most interesting of all erotic folk beliefs is that which associates 
length of nose with the proportions of tiie male generative mem- 
ber.^’’ Trotaconventos affirms that the lover’s nose is so long as 

® Alf Xiflylftb wa Layla, a Plain and Literal Translation of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments. . . (privately published by the Burton Club sans 
date and place) Vol. I, page 360, note 1. 

® Of the numerous unjust epigrams on this phase of the subject, the only 
one with sufScient wit to tempt quotation is the famous, " Ci-git un Jesuits, 
en passant serre les fesses et passe vite.” 

“ J. W. Wiekwar, Witohcraft and the Blaoh Art, New York, 1926, page 
41. Also Burton, op eit , Vol, I, page 266, note 2, speaks of such eyebrows 
as follows, "A great beauty in Arabia and the reverse in Denmark, Ger- 
many and Slav-land where it is a sign of being a were-wolf or a vampire.” 
In Greece also it denotes a “ Bruckolak ” or vampire. 

« Most of the apothegms on this subject are too vile to be quoted. May 
it suffice to observe that it is the widest spread of any popular erotic belief. 
Possibly one or two epigrams may be pardoned on account of their anti- 
quity when clothed in venerable Latin. Prom the Salernitan school comes 
the following: "Si vis eognoscere fusum, aspioe nasum,” and "Noscitur a 
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to descompon the harmony of his features. Certainly, if there 
were any truth m this belief, one familiar with the Libro de huen 
amor could scarcely help but imagine the Archpriest as endowed 
with a tremendous probiscus. Doubtless in that symbol-loving, 
dark age the same pride was attached to the possession of a nasal 
member of heroic size as was felt in the ownership of a richly 
bedizened Iraguette. Trotaconventos, therefore, is boasting of the 
sexual potency of the lover rather than realistically attempting to 
describe the actual Archpriest. 

Less obscene though almost as widely circulated is the belief 
which gauges virility by depth of voice. Easy it is to understand 
how such a superstition could come about inasmuch as a deepening 
of the voice at puberty actually heralds the approach of sexual 
vigor while a senile squeak proclaims its disappearance. Further- 
more the idea that a bass voice mdicates ^^proficiency at love^^ 
is not without a shade of scientific basis.^® As to the extent of 

labiis quantum sit virginis antrum ; noscitur a naso quanta sit basta viro 
Babelais, it may be remembered (Bk. I, cb xl), after discoursing upon 
long and short noses, ends bis edifying chapter with the famous adage, " Ad 
formam nasi cognoscitur ad te levavi.” Perhaps, too, one may cite a cur- 
ious Calabrian saying ** Tu chi tieni ssu biellu nasu, ma lu mis h ccbiti 
curiusu; quandu senti I’adduiu d’u casu, si fa tisu como nu fusu’’ Also 
one of the least offensive Spanish dicta on the subject may be excused; ^'Grra’ 
naso con gran boca, gran pija con gran cofio toca ” 

In a very interesting study, Le visage de Frangois Ba'hela%s, in jRSS , 
Xin, 112-129, Abel Lefranc attempts to show that under the anagram 
Aleofribas Nasier, Rabelais was called nosey ** for the same reason which 
we have noted for Trotaconventos’ so describing Ruiz. M. Lefranc cites a 
number of aphorisms on the subject and notes also a very curious medical 
work by a XVI century doctor which attempts to confute this famous 
" nose fallacy.” 

** Thus another old bawd, Celestina, a direct descendant of Trotaconven- 
tog, exclaims pointedly to Parmeno, “Que la voz tienes ronca, las baruas 
te apuntan. 3!dal sosegadilla deues tener la punta de la barriga ” Fernando 
de Rojas, La Gelestina (Clas, cast*, ed, Oejador), Madrid, 1917. Vol. I, 
page 95. 

Havelock Ellis, Man md Woman, New York, 1914, p. 322, has a very 
curious note on the relation between voice and sex activity. " Delauny re- 
marks that while a bass need not fear any kind of sexual or other excesses 
so far as his voice is concerned, a tenor must be extremely careful and 
temperate. Among prostitutes, it may be added, the evolution of the voice 
and of the lamyx tends to take a masculine direction. This fact, which is 
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this belief, the countless vulgar jokes on the subject furnish 
ample proof. May we not believe then that Trotaconventos^ men- 
tion of the failci tunbal is intended to indicate that Archpriest^s 
masculmity ? 

Somewhat allied to the voice and vinlity belief is one connect- 
ing potency with the size of the neck.^^ The bull and the boar, 
both remarkably endowed with tremendous necks, have from very 
early times been regarded as symbols of erotic vigor. That the 
bull-necked, pescogudo Archpriest with his cuello non muy luengo 
was likewise favored is therefore a possible interpretation. The 
large mouth however, with its lips mas gordoa que delgados, 
has long been known among phrenologists, character analysts, and 
their learned ilk as indicating a gross, sensual nature.^® It is not 
at all improbable that a carnal interpretation is there also intended. 

As to the ears, there, too, unless one would explain the use of 
the word orejudo as due to the exigencies of rhyme, one may 
discern a hidden allusion. Does not the current Spanish expression 
orejas de s&tiro carry with it not only a reference to their goat-like 
shape but also to the goatish sexual propensities of the individual 
in question? 

fairly obvious, bas been accurately investigated at Genoa by Professor 
Masini, wbo finds that among 50 prostitutes, 29 showed in a high degree 
the deep masculine voice, while the lainyx was large and the vocal chords 
resembled those of manj only 0 out of the 60 showed a normal larnyx; 
while of 20 presumably [sac /] honest women only 2 showed the ample mas- 
culine larnyx. (Archwo d% Pstohiatria, XIV, 145 ) 

Again may I invoke, not without a feeling of scholarly trepidation, 
the sexpert ” Havelock Ellis for another odd note, op, oa* , p 319. “ Catul- 
lus refers to the influence of the first sexual intercourse in causing a 
swelling of the neck, and it is a very ancient custom to measure the necks 
of newly-married women in order to ascertain their virginity. This custom 
has not yet quite died out in the south of France. Heidenreidi found that 
a similar swelling occurs in men at the commencement of sexual relations."' 

^®Many sayings connect sensuality with the mouth and lips: “Lavro 
sutilo, omo bilioso, lavro grosso, omo lussurioso " Da la boca se conosse 
la parona de casa,” and “ Pacci di chiattija e culu di maijia.” 

Large ears seem to suggest large testicles. On this, G H. Luquet in an 
article, Sur un cas d'homonymie graphique; sex et visage huinain, writes, 
"... Toreille, oh elle est plac4e pent 4voquer rid44 d'un testicule vu par 
transparence, repi^sentation fr^quente dans les graffiti ” Page 203 of vol. vn 
of the Anthropophyteia, Jahrldoher fur Folklorestiaohe JSrhehungen und 
Forsohtmgm mr Fniijoiohitmgsgesohichte der geaohleohtiohm Moral, ed. by 
F. S. Kraus, Leipzig, 1910. 
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Of course, in the search for esoteric meanings one should never 
blind one^s mind to the fact that Trota’s picture of the bard may 
have been real, and that the numerous details of the conventional 
gallant^s physique may actually have happened to apply to Euiz. 
Still, as the erotic implications are so numerous and so pointed, 
one may be justified in suspecting that the sly poet no more 
figured m his self portrait than he did in the Melon-Endrina 
episode when he lapsed into the first person. The realism of both 
may have been the Aristotelian higher reality of all great 
fiction — something, that is, which plausibly could be true but 
actually never was. The graphic picture of the Archpriest, there- 
fore, is very real just because it easily could but perhaps never did 
resemble the actual Juan Euiz. 

Elisha K. Kane 

University of Tennessee 


THE SOTJECE OF ZOLA^S MEDICAL EBFEEEHCES IN 
LA DiJBACLE 

In the researches to which ilmile Zola devoted himself for nearly 
a year, between 1868 and 1869, to prepare himself to write the 
Histovre naturelle et sociale d^une famUle sous le second Empire, 
books of a scientific nature especially aroused his interest. In his 
study. Comment JEmile Zola composait ses romans, M. Henri Massis 
mentions some of the treatises from which Zola drew his biological 
and physiological theories and beliefs upon which he conceived and 
erected the framework of his novels. He lists the TraiU de VEere- 
diU naturelle of Dr. Prosper Lucas, 1850; the Structure et Thy- 
siologie animales of Ach. Comte, 185S ; Claude Bernardos Logons de 
physiologic expirimentale appliques d la medecine, and some others. 
Such works served to give Zola his general scientific background 
and outlook. When a specific problem confronted him, however, 
he had recourse to a specific treatise on the subject. Thus M. 
Massis shows that in preparing VAssommoir, he read carefully, and 
borrowed copiously, from a work entitled: Question sociale: Le 
Sullime ou le TravaUleur, comme il est en 1810 et ce qu'il peut 
$tre, by D. P.^ 

‘A. Iiacroix-Verboecklioven et Cie, 4diteiirs, 1870. 
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In writing certain passages in La Debacle^ Zola had recourse to a 
clinical work, then recently published, which M. Massis fails to men- 
tion. C^est surtout des medecms et des savants que j^ai abus6, wrote 
Zola: ^^je n^ai jamais trait6 une question de science ou abord6 
une maladie, sans mettre toute la Faculte en branle.^^ ^ He was 
true to this precept in this particular instance. It will be remem- 
bered that during the battle at Sedan, Bouroche is shown fever- 
ishly and skillfully making numerous amputations of arms and 
legs. On two occasions the operations are described rather min- 
utely. Both the surgical terms involved and the methods of ampu- 
tation described are derived from a work on surgery that ap- 
peared in 188S, that is seven years before La Deb&cle^ the Precis de 
Manuel Operatoire by L. H. Farabeuf. Zola confines himself to 
summaries of the many pages which Farabeuf devotes to his sub- 
ject. A few brief parallel passages will illustrate the extent of 
Zola^s borrowings. Farabeuf speaks of ^^la desarticulation de 
Vepaule par le precede de Lisfranc . . . difficile, mais tr^s 
rapide” ® and Zola, describing an operation on one of the wounded, 
also speaks of la desarticulation d'une epaule, d*apri$ la methode 
de LisfranC) . . . quelque chose de . . . prompt!^ ^ Farabeuf fur- 
ther qualifies it as an operation qui devient ainsi d^une s6curit6 
absolue et d’une grande eUgemee/^ ® and Zola repeats : une jolie 
operation, quelque chose d' elegant/'^ Farabeuf then directs the 

aide to place les doigts dans Vaisselle/* and Zola also makes the 

aide place les quatre doigts sous Vaissellef* And when Fara- 
beuf directs him de plonger le pouce de sa mam ant6rieure dans 
la plaie.” ’’ Zola has Paide avait fait glisser ses pouces, pour 
boucher FartSre hum6rale.^^ ® 

The next major operation described in detail is that performed 
on Captain Beaudoin. Farabeuf, describing the amputation of the 
leg by the ^^ndthode circvlaire/' says: Pour couper la peau en 
bon lieu, marquez d^abord, d cmq doigts environ avhdessous de 
Finterligne f4mero-tibial sensible de chaque c5te du tendon sensir 

> Quoted by Henri Kassis, op, dt,, p. 167, note 1. 

« Op, oit., p, 374. 

* La DSb&ole, Charpentier ed., 1921, n, 13. 

® Op, oit,, p. 356. 

® Op. dt., p, 13. 

^ Op. dt., p, 364. 

® Op. dt., p. 13. 
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ble, le point oil vous smrez les os/* ® Zola makes Bouroche carry 
this out : d^une rapide incision obrculaire, le major coupa la pern, 
au-dessovs du genou, anq cenhmHres plus bos que Tendroit ou il 
comptait scier les os/* Then Farabeuf writes : Pincez mainte- 
nant la partie ant6rieure de la peau, detachez-la du tibia • . . et 
faites-en un retroussis . . which Zola renders : il detacha la 
peau, la releva tout autour, . . . Farabeuf proceeds to the saw- 
ing of the bone. La compresse d irois chefs esi places, ... la 
scie . . . prend de nouveau sur le tibia, puis sur le pirone, et, . . , 
divise les deux os en travers . . And Zola notes : Il denuda 
le tibia et le perone, i/ntroduisit entre eux la compresse d trois 
chefs. . . . Puis, d^un trait de scie unique, il les abattit.^^ 

Zola never copied slavishly. He borrowed his information wherever 
he found it, often indiscriminately. In describing the surgical 
operations as he found them in Farabeuf, he does not follow the 
methods which the latter suggested as the best. But that was im- 
material to Zola. He was not a surgeon. He borrowed what he 
could best assimilate, and what he could best render through the 
magnifying glass of his wonderful imagination. 

S. A. Ehodes 

College of the City of New Torh 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE OBIFLAMMJS^ AND THE 
NAIN^ TOWAEDS ROMASTTICISM 

The statement is frequently made that in the battle between 
classicism and romanticism the newspapers which were liberal in 
politics were reactionary in literature, while the royalist papers 
supported the new productions and theories of the romanticists. 
This point of view is true m general, but should not be taken too 

• Op. cit.9 p. 665, 

Op. dt., p. 18, 

Op. cvt.f pp. 566-667. 

Op. dt., p. 18, 

^ L*Oriflamme, journal de UtUrature, dee sdenoee et arts, d'hietoire, et de 
doctrines religieuees et mona/rchiquee. J. O'. Dentu, Paris, 17 juillet 1824- 
16 juillet 1825, 52 nos. 4 vol. 8o. 

* Le Nam, journal des theatres, de la Utt^ature, dee moeurs, des arts et 
des modes. Paris, 25 Janvier— 25 aoUt (1825), 42 nos. 2 vol. 
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literally. Various royalist papers contain violent attacks on roman- 
ticism. Among those who are inclined to accept too implicitly the 
above-mentioned statement is Paul Albert in his study of French 
literature of the nineteenth century.® He not only states it cata- 
gorically but is also led into error by it in his classification of 
certain royalist periodicals. He makes the following statement : 

Les classiques reprochent aux romantiques de former une coterie, de 
s’encenser les uns les autres II y eut en effet vers 1823 un groupe do 
jeunes pofetes, tr^s royalistes, trfes catholiques, qui formaient ce qu’on 
appela depuis le Premier Oinaole* Ils avaient leurs journaux, la Muse 
frangaise, rOriflamme, le 

The first of these three royalist papers, the Muse frangaise, is 
unquestionably representative of the romantic group. The Ori- 
flamme, however, while a staunch defender of the monarchy and 
religion, takes a definite stand, in its prospectus, against roman- 
ticism; ^^Nous ferons une guerre vive et raisonn6e h ce mauvais 
gofit que de jeunes barbares s^efforcent d^introduire parmi nous, 
sous le nom de romantique. . . ® M. Dentu, the publisher, con- 

tinues in the same tone in the first number of the paper, referring 
to the romanticists as jeunes Vandales, enthousiastes aveugles 
d^une liberty chim^rique. ... Ils se vantent d^avoir invents un 
genre nouveau, le m61ancolique et le vaporeux, et se croient su- 
blimes parce quMs sont hypocondres.^^ ® 

All the articles in the paper are consistent in their attacks on 
romanticism. The writers invoke the authority of Voltaire against 
the new school and even model their language on his. England, 
with Byron, Scott and Young is blamed for this literary upheaval ; 
" C^est de cette lie fameuse que nous vient le vent romantique qui 
souffle sur notre litt6rature.” ^ Byron is the target for many 
attacks. M, Esteve in his Byron et le romantisme frmgais^ has 
quoted a few lines from the Oriflamme in which the influence of 
this " fou brillant is decried, ce jeune Anglais qui f oule k ses 
pieds les chefs d^ceuvre dramatiques de la Prance.’^ Numerous 

^La Utterature frmgaise oai diohneuvieme sibolef Paris, 1895, II, 86. 

*Idem, I, 40. 

“I (1825), 2. 

•I, 6. 

^1, 193. 

•Paris, 1907, p. 121. 
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other caustic references to the EngKsh poet occur in the paper. 
The following is a fair sample : 

Ce lord Byron qui, pour avoir fait quelques pieces de po4sie oil tous les 
principes du gotit et de la vertu sont outrages k chaque page, oil les folies de 
rimaginatiou sont en guerre perp4tuelle avec le »bon sens, est devenu en 
France et en Angleterre Fobjet d’un enthousiasme et d’une soite d’adoia- 
tion auxquels nos neveux auront de la peine & ajouter foi.^ 

The point of view of the Oriflamme is well set forth in an article 
entitled LitUrature du romaniisme, some sixteen pages in length, 
signed The usual arguments against romanticism are 

presented with Voltarian cleverness and vehemence. Nowhere in 
the fifty-two numbers of the newspaper is any tolerance shown for 
romantic theories. 

The Nain hkewise cannot be considered as representing the ideas 
of the group mentioned by M. Albert. Such a classification is 
hardly suitable for a paper which calls itself the “ Nam de la milice 
philosophique and which expresses itself as ^^se targuant de 
Pautorit6 de Voltaire.” It is true, nevertheless, that this publi- 
cation is far less inimical to romanticism than the Oriflamme. It 
does not proclaim a definite policy, and has writers in both camps. 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo receive nothing but 
praise in its columns. One capable writer who signs himself ZZ ” 
defends steadily ^^cette revolution dans Fart dramatique que tout 
annonce et prepare chez nous,” and refers to the tendance g6n6rale 
de toute litt^rature vraie, c^est4-dire romantique.” This same 
writer, however, has little sympathy for Byron, and in an article 
written in a satirical vein states that the answer to the Byronic 
enigma is "une jambe plus courte que Fautre, et cette jambe se 
terminait par un pied bot.” The classicists who write for the 
paper glorify Voltaire and attack romanticism in terms such as 
the following: 

Gomme lin4e distingue a travers un nuage les dieux qui sapent les murs 
de Troie, ainsi les yeux clairvoyans apergoivent, k travers une vapeur 
romantique, une tourbe d’4crivaina travaillant k d^truire les monumens 
po4tiques du si^cle de Louis XIV. . . Si Voltaire a respects serupuleuse- 


»I, 474. 

^®in, 353-362, and 400-407, 
^^11, 274. 


«II, 231. 

II, 23. 
wil, 102. 
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ment le code d’Anstote et de Boileau. . que peiiser de ceux qm veuleni 
aujouid'hui fouler aux pieds les lois de ces grands maities! I * On peut les 
comparei a des eunuques qui m4diseiit de la virihte. . . cette foule de 
compositions absmdes, avortons d^oigueil et d’lgnoiance. . . 

The passage in the Nam which perhaps best illustrates the in- 
dependent spirit of the publication is that written by the Editor 
in the Introduction to the first number: 

M le eomte Gaspard de Pons, M. Guiraud, M Alfred de Vigny, nous ne 
sommes pas classiques; nous nous moquons de la granamaire et du bon 
sens, de Eacine et de Voltaiie, veiiez k nous* M Auger, M M41y-Jeannin, 
M Bioz, nous ne sommes point romantiques, nous nous passons d*imagi- 
nation et de pens4es; nous nous moquons de Byron et Shakespeare; venez 
k nous.^® 

It IS evident even from the few selections quoted that neither of 
the two royalists papers, the Onflamme and the Nain, was under 
the control of the young poets of the Premier Cenacle, 

D. H. Caenahan' 

University of Illinois 


LE VISAGE HUMAIN DANS LA TEAGfiDIE DE LA 
OALPEENfiDE 

Le livre de M. G. Le Bidois, De V Action dans la TragSdie de 
Racine^ et Particle que M. E. Doumie y consacra ^ ont montre 
quelle importance le visage humam acquit dans la tragedie sous 
Eacine. II faut convenir que si Shakspere et Corneille ont parfois 
constat6 une expression de physionomie a quelque moment d^une 
pifece, ils n’ont gu^re exploits leurs observations. Parmi les grands 
auteurs du thetoe, car ce sent les seuls que considfere M. Le Bidois, 
Eacine le premier d^ploie le " spectacle d^S-me qui accompagne, 

«I, 102-103. 

=^®Vol. I, Introduction, pp. 3-4. 

^ Paris, 1900. Cf Chap. iv. L’ouvrage fut public une seconde fois, §i peu 
prfes tel quel en ce qui nous occupe, sous le titre: Du Dioor dans la Tragedie 
de Bacine, Paris, 1900. 

* De Dicor de la Tragedie de Baoine, Revue des Deuco Mondes^ 16 septem- 
bre 1901. 
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soutient et paracheve Paction. YoUk qni est entendu, et MM. 
Doumie et Le Bidois le disent trop bien pour qu^on ait 3. y revenir. 

Neanmoms, avant que Racine Tint, le visage humaiii avait ete 
d6ja sur la scene Xrangaise, dans le sens on Racine Pemploiera, 
la " decoration qni devient nne partie de Paction.” Le pr&nrseur 
dn grand poete est certes nn modeste 6crivain; mais ne sait-on pas 
que, dans Part du moms, les plus humbles ne sont pas toujours les 
moms chanceux. Pour n^appartenir pas au premier rang du theS.- 
tre (ou plutdt, sans s’Stre maintenu au premier rang, car il y fuc 
un temps dans Popinion des contemporains). La Calprenede ® n^en 
a pas moins connu la valeur dramatique d^xme notation suivie des 
visages.^ 

Je t enteral dhndiquer le parti qu’il en tira dans deux de ses 
tragedies: le Comte df Essex et la Mort des enfans d*Herodes^ 
Elies ne comptent pas moins d^une quinzaine d^indications chaeune. 
Le dessem est net. Ces faisceaux de traits places au centre du 
drame pour le rendre plus saisissant et contribuer k le pr6cipiter 
marquent en outre son champ d’action. 

Dans les intrigues de cours funestes ” qu^il soUicite ici c^est 
surtout aux physionomies de leurs acteurs que La Calprenede 
demande sa piece : spectacles complets en soi, et qui portent ecrits 
les sentiments du personnage et les p6ripeties du drame. 

Si le visage d^nonce en effet le couxtisan k qui Pon voit 

Comme aux Cameleons mille fronts differents,® 
il trahit Sgalement le monarque dont les raisons d^Estat ” 

® Pour la mise au point de ce dramaturge aujourd’hui n^glig4 on devra 
consulter le travail de M. Lancaster: La Calprenede Dramatist, Modevn 
Philology, juillet et novembre 1920. 

* Ce n’est pas k dire que d’autres dramaturges de Pepoque n’aient pas 
senti les ressouices de la notation de la physionomie; cf. Mairet, Bopho- 
nisbe (repr. 1634), i, 2; m, 4; v, 5; Tristan, PantMe (1639), n, 3; m, 3. 

La Calpien^de lui-mSme n’a pas toujours amalgame la physionomie du 
peisonnage k Paction du drame. Il s’en est parfois tenu k des g4n4ra- 
lites ou k des instantands qu’il a laiss4 perdre; cf. Jeamie Reyne d* Angle- 
terre (1638), i, 2, 3; iv, 4; v, 2, 3, 5. Dans Ddoward (tragi-com4die, 
1640) nous relevons deux observations (i, 3; in, 3) qui concourent ^ 
Peffet de la pi^ce. 

» 1639. 

^Eerodes, n, 1. 
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sont bien assez puissantes 
Pour donner k son front cent formes difPerentes.^ 

Aussi bien les monarques, personnages pr6pond6rants de ces 
tragedies, sont des §tres tourment^s dont le physionomie r6vfele h 
chaqne instant le trouble interieur. Comme les pensees qui les 
agitent sont le ressort de la pi^ce, c^est sur leurs traits que nous 
devrons suivre le progres de Faction. Pour que rien n’en Schiappe 
k personne, les jeux de physionomie des moments d6eisifs sont 
inscrits au texte. 

C^est k la subite alteration des traits d’felisabeth : 

luste Ciel quel changement 

Que la Reyne est troubl^e O Dieu le teint lui change {Wsaeof, i, 3). 

que nous eonnaissons que le drame est presentement amorc6. Les 
efforts qu^elle fait sur elle-meme: 

. . , reprends ce front Royal, 

Et cache si tu peux ton estrange foiblesse (iv, 2) ; 

les avis qu^elle regoit: 

Remettez-vous Madame, et que votre visage 
Ne fasse point ce tort k vostre grand courage (v, 2) ; 

les marques de Fimpossibilit4 qu^elle 6prouve k maitriser son Emo- 
tion en apprenant Fex6cution d’Essex: 

. . . de quelque fagon que sa douleur se flatte 
Son mortel desplaisir visiblement esclatte (v, 3) ; 

voila les jalons du drame. L^image de la femme succombant sous 
sa peine en expose F6tape derni^re; 

La Reine devient pasle elle ferme les yeux, 

Et s’est esvanouye. . . (v, 6). 

Un passage suffirait k montrer Fimportance donnSe au t&noi- 
gnage de la figure : Alix vient justement de reprocher k la reine 
de ne pas mieux dompter son chagrin, 

Et rien ne vous oblige k respandre des pleurs (v, 2), 

quand arrive la nouvelle de la mort d’Essex; et alors c^est la reine, 


Id., V, 1. 
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le visage decompose, nous Tavons vu, qui commande qne Fon ne se 
trouble point: 

Bappelle ton courage. 

Voy tout d’un front 4gal et d’un mesme visage (v, 3). 

II y a plus que de Fironie. 

D^H4rode ballott 6 par la peur d^etre assassin^ et Fhorreur des 
succ4s sur quoi il dtablit sa puissance on nous signale d^abord 

Ges yeux rouges de sang dont les traits redoutables 
Portent dans leurs regards des morts inevitables (i, 1). 

Afin que nous le voyions comme il est sous ses " ajustements 
on nous pr^vient qu^il peint ses cheveux, se farde le teint et que 
mgme parfois 

il adoucit ses yeux (15.). 

Il s’agira done de le regarder de pr 6 s et sans relaclie pour saisir 
le drame dans sa pleine intensite, i son foyer, si je puis ainsi dire, 
sur ce visage qui domine la pi^ce et dont F obiet espouvante.^^ 

C^est d^aiUeurs k observer le tyran que les autres personnages 
mettent tout leur soin. Ils ont not 6 , nous Favons dit, que les plis 
de son front traduisent ses inquietudes. Se d 6 part-il un instant 
de sa contenance habituelle, la lueur est aussitdt apergue: 

. . i’ay leu dans ses yeux qu’il seroist bien aizd 

D’appaiser son courroux s’ll n’estoit appaisd (v, 1). 

On croit avoir remarque qu^d est une personne dont le regard 
(il ne saurait Stre question d^aucun autre langage) touche le des- 
pots: 

. . . d’un simple regard elle attendrit ce coeur (15). 

C^est elle qui implorera la grice d^Herode. Comme c^est elle 
justement qui se disait epouvantee k sa vue, n’y aurait-il pas ia 
(v^ 3) — hors-texte — ^une "seSne des regards 

Mais c^est assez dire que, H^rode ou Elisabeth, il y a dans ces 
tragedies de La CalprenMe (comme il y aura dans la trag 6 die 
racmienne) quelqu^un qui est maitre des autres, sur qui tous les 
yeux sont fix4s pour tenter k d^chiffrer les destinies dont on voit 
passer les ombres sur son front. 

Le maitre k son tour t 8 .che k p&i 6 trer sur leurs figures les senti- 
ments de ses sujets. H4rode se vante de son coup d^oeil. D'un 
regard il a 3 ug 6 des motifs d^Alexandre: 
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. . . . ie vois l’aisii4 dont le visage blesme 
Tesmoigne a cet abord une douleur extresiue. 

II fremitj il paslit, et par ses cbangemens 

II me dScouvre assez ses divers mouvemens (i, 2). 

L^avantage ne serait pas complet cependant s^il n^en informait 
son interlocnteur : 

. . . quel mauvais presage 
Tiiay-je de vos yeux et de vostre visage (i, 3). 

Herode ne s^explique pas la-dessus; mais il est Evident que 
Timpression qu^il a regne, et qxii confirme les soupgons qu'il avait, 
ne sera pas pour rien dans la suite des 6 v 6 nements.® 

Elisabeth n^est pas moins confiante en sa propre perspicacity. 
Bile a lu Paveu de la trahison sur les traits d^Bssex: 

Tu paslis desloyal, et le remords imprime 

Sur Ion coupable front les marques de ton crime (i, 1). 

Le comte a beau protester que son visage exprime mal les 
mouvements de son 8 .me/^ le tour est 30 U 6 .® Du reste le bien fonde 
de Faccusation n^importe gu^re, et Fauteur ne s^est pas autrement 
SOUC16 d^ydaircir le procSs.^® Il a suffi que la reine ait vu ce qu^elle 
a YU. Vraie ou f ausse la ryv41ation est dycisive ; le drame part de IJi. 

D^ailleurs La CalprenSde n^a pas voulu restreindre ses person- 
nages au r61e de rapporteurs'^ il leur laisse la liberty de traduire.^^ 
L^auditoire regoit amsi deux renseignements au lieu d^un. Par 
exemple, les fils d^Hyrode ne s^entendent pas toujours sur le compte 
de leur p^re. L^un a cru voir qu^il voulait syduire sa belle-fille. 

®I1 est k noter que c’est pax la vue, pour ainsi dire, qu* H4rode est 
puni. Le remords d’avoir fait mourir Mariane prend la forme d’une image 
qui bante son sommeil ( 1 , 2). Le spectacle de sa belle-fille 4vanouie le 
bouleverse (iv, 2). 3Slizabetli s’4vanouit k la vue de la bague d’Essex (1, 6). 

®I1 est au moms un obstacle k ce que les monarques coimaissent les 
sentiments des sujets; La Calpren^de le dit: 

Les visages des Koys ont un eclat auguste 
Qui retient les espirits dans une crainte iuste, 

Et ce rayon secret de la Divinity 

Imprime le respect avec la Majesty (Jemne d^Angleterre, r, 3) . 
cf. aussi, Essex, i, 1. 

Comp. I, 6 et n, 4. 

Aussi est-ce en vain qu’un personnage prendra son " front " & ttooin de 
son innocence; cf. Herodes, n, 4; xv, 1; Essex, m, 1. 
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L’autre a observe qu’il n^en 6tait rien.^^ Paut-il ajonter que le 
mari de Glaphira, obs6d6 par la jalousie, n^a d^couvert que ce qu^il 
chercbait. 

Les autres personnages s^observent mutuellement.^® ITous nous 
bornerons k signaler un trait qui rappelle assez certain passage 
diAndromaque. Glaphira suppliait Salom6 d^intere^der aupr^s 
du roi, quand elle s^est apergue que Fautre ne F6coutait plus : 

Mais ie yous fais Madame un discours inutille^ 

Au lieu de vous toucher le voy qu’il vous aigrit. 

Ie congnoy vostre humeur, ie congnoy vostre esprit; 

Et vostre intention m’est assez descouverte (m^ 1). 

Nous nous sommes content6s de passages oil il est expressSmenr 
fait mention de la figure. On pourrait en citer ofi, pour n^gtre pas 
compris dans le texte, son r61e n’en est pas moins certain. II est 
Evident, par exemple, que les conspirateurs 6pient le visage d^Herode 
examinant leur message: 

Seigneur si ce complot estoit moins important 
J’eusse cel4 des maux qui vous affligent tant; 

Et n’eusse point donn4 ces mauvaises nouvelles 
Dont vous avez receu les atteintes mortelles (n, 2) ; 

et quells y ont vu qui les engage k poursuivre, . 

Voy comment le trespas sur son visage est peint 
Voy la nuict de ses yeux, la pasleur de son teint, 

La livide couleur de sa levre d^teinte {Herodes, v, 5). 

Nous desservirions notre auteur en prStendant qu^il a fait aussi 
bien que Eacine Ik mgme oil Eacine a mis le meilleur de son g6nie. 
J^ai voulu seulement marquer que le talent de La Calprengde a 
ouvert la voie, et que Fhonneur lui revient d^avoir donng la premiere 
etude d^un spectacle d^&me qui soit un Sl&nent de Faction. 

Maueioe BAmis 

Miami Universitp 


i*V, 1. 

Cf, EsseoB, in, 1, 6; V, 1; Jfferode$i n, 2; v, 1. 
w Certains passages {Merodes, i, 2; iv, 2; JEJaseof, v, 6) prStent k des 
expressions de physionomie qu'il ett 4t4 inutile de souligner. On pent 
noter aussi la physionomie ” de la mort. 

4 
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VOLTAIRE REREAD 

A propos of Professor G. E. Havenses statement {MLN., xliv, 
492) in his article entitled Voltaire^s Pessimistic Eeyision of tho 
Conclnsion of his Poeme sur le Desastre de Lisbonne/' that ^^the 
phrase S^oila Pillusion^ was changed to 'C^est qu^elle [sic] il- 
lusion ! ^ it seems to me that this change would not render the 
expression more forceful; and, if so, at the expense of grammar. 
May I suggest that the phrase, which occurs in the fac-simi!e 
accompanying the article, should be read, Ciel, queUe illusion ! ? 

Albeet Schinz 

XJn%vers%ty of Pennsylvania 


AN ALLUSION IN 1620 TO ALEXANDRE HARDY 

As allusions to the acting of plays in Prance during the early 
part of the seventeenth century are rare, the following passage in 
the Lectori of Father Caussin^s Tragoediae sacrae, Paris, Chap- 
pelet, 1620, is not without interest: 

Iniquum est siquidem Phyllidis aut Charicleae amoribus ardere scenas, 
& de martyrum agonibus Christlanorum pulpita conticescere, quos igno< 
raie flagitium est, contemnere piaculum. 

The reference seems to be to Hardjr^s Chastes et loyales amours 
de Theagine et GaricUe, printed in 1623, but acted some years 
before, and to the Filli di Scire of Bonarelli, one of the best known 
Italian pastorals, already imitated in France and probably acted 
there by Italian players. As the writer^s purpose was to defend the 
publication of his four Latin tragedies, he would naturally mention 
plays by authors of established reputation rather than obscure pro- 
ductions in which heroines of these names also appear. 


H. Cabeingtok Lanoastee 
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Le Mouvement Humaniste aux £tats-Unis, By Louis J.-A. Mek- 
ciEE. Pans : Librarie Hachette, 1928. Pp. x + 282. 

The book of Professor Mercier is an exposition of the doctrines 
of three American critics of literature and society, MM. W. C. 
Brownell, Irving Babbitt, and Paul Elmer More; and falls into 
four divisions. The preface rests upon two ideas : first, since la 
terre de Prance est au centre g6ographique du globe,” humanism 
turns naturally to France for guidance; and second, ^^la question 
fondamentale qui int^resse egalement MM. Babbitt, More et 
Brownell, c^est celle de la culture dans une demoeratie.” Next, 
comes an exposition of the principal ideas of these critics m order. 
Third, there is a summary view of the movement of humanism. 
Last, there are some sixty pages of translation mto French of 
typical essays from the critics indicated. 

Since Professor Mercier is himself of the humanist persuasion, 
his book is naturally sympathetic; and he has at his command the 
admirable power of summarizing precisely the ideas of others which 
the French possess. Written presumably for a European public, 
his summaries of the views of MM. Brownell, Babbitt, and More 
are clear and informative. There is, of course, not the same need 
of such a book for the American student since he can consult the 
works of the writers themselves. 

But if Professor Mercier is sympathetic and clear, these excellent 
virtues do not conceal the essentially propagandists nature of his 
volume. His treatment is not critical but didactic. 

He writes that le mouvement humaniste comprend done une 
psychologic, une esthetique, une p4dagogie, une sociologie, une 
politique nationale et Internationale, et il s^61eve jusqu’S. Pid4e 
religieuse.” He says also that humanism ^^est lumineusement 
simple et cependant compr6hensive. Elle touche et unifie tous les 
domaines. Elle ne s^oppose aucunement k un appel aux forces 
eivilisatrices de la religion puisqu’au contraire elle ose k peine 
croire qu^elle puisse riussir a sauver la civilisation sans leur 
secours. Mais. d^autre part, elle se plants solidement sur le terrain 
positiviste. Elle d4fie toutes les ecoles de pens4e de se montrer 
plus r6aliste, plus critique, plus fond6e en raison, plus objective 
qu^elle ne Pest elle-mSme.” 

Wondering whether FausPs thirst for the secret of all knowledge 
is at length to be satisfied, the critical reader is naturally anxious 
to know how a program of these magnificent pretensions is sup- 
ported in fact as well as in books; whether its foundations are sure; 
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and whether the psychologists, aestheticians, pedagogues, sociolo- 
gists, students of political science and international law, and theo- 
logians, not to speak of literary historians, critics, and philosophers 
are to lie down together and accept this new dispensation which is 
to be everywhere, at all tunes, and to all men the same. Here is 
the assurance of universal truth. Eemembering, however, a ten- 
dency on the part of the humanists to refer to these fellow-laborers 
as pseudo-scientists,^^ such of the judicious as are humbly engaged 
in mastering smaller departments of knowledge are not likely to be 
convinced by Professor Mercier^s asseveration, especially since he 
nowhere meets any of the sound objections which have been raised 
against the new Summa Theologica. 

The epic grandeur of the program thus outlined makes it difi&cult 
to deal with Professor Mercier^s book within the limits of a journal 
devoted to the minuter labors of the philologist and the literary 
historian. The question, it is clear, is not one of exact scholarship, 
but of a universal program of knowledge, based on the symbolical 
fact that la terre de France est au centre geographique du globe.” 
One IS tempted to speculate on the mixed emotions with which this 
sentence will be read by a cultivated Chinese gentleman or a cul- 
tured Parsee. The argument is circular: the distinguished author 
IS delighted with humanism because it looks to French traditions ; 
and French traditions are true because they anticipate humanism. 

Professor Mercier^s refusal to recognize any weakness in the 
humanist propaedeutic makes it difiBcult to discuss his treatise 
effectively. Thus he accepts without comment the late Mr. Brown- 
elPs delineation of American life in his French Traits, published 
in 1888, and of American art in his French Art, published in 1892, 
and nowhere indicates a suspicion that these treatises do not neces- 
sarily apply to American life forty years later. He accepts without 
demur criticisms of American education by Mr. Brownell and Mr. 
Babbitt without realizing (except for a footnote on Harvard Uni- 
versity) that a new synthesis is well along the process of formation. 
Mr. BabbitPs well-known prejudices in the criticism of authors this 
side of Rousseau draw from him no reproof, though it is difficult 
to reconcile a wise humanism” with this critic^s notable irrita- 
bility; and the same is true pari pasm in the case of Mr. More. 
He does not meet the just observation of Mr. F. B. Millett (Manly 
and Rickert, Contemporary American Literature, revised edition, 
p. 89) that Mr. Babbitt identifies romanticism ^^with all that is 
in his eyes aesthetically and ethically evil” and that his ^^work 
betrays a disconcerting absence of the balance and restraint of the 
classicism to which he professes allegiance.” Finally he nowhere 
meets the objection that whereas these critics set up masterpieces 
in the tradition,” themselves determining what the tradition is, 
they then justify the tradition ” by the masterpieces; nor does he 
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show why another set of masterpieces, chosen by another interpre- 
tation of the general terms which the humanists employ, shonhl 
lack validity. 

If we pass from mere matters of literature to the realm of 
political theory, we note that Professor Mercier accepts without 
examination Mr. BabbitPs identification of American (Jeffersonian) 
democracy with " Eousseauism,^^ although, as Professor Chmard 
has justly pointed out {Thomas Jefferson' The Apostle of Ameri- 
canism, 1939), Jefferson owes nothing to Eousseau and was essen- 
tially a conservative. Neither does he stop to inquire why, in the 
main, documentary proof of the infiuence of Eousseauism in the 
TJmted States is still to seek (neither does Mr. Babbitt) ; or to 
explain away the fact that the structure and government of American 
democracy has been in the main Hamiltonian. Although the bril- 
liant review of Mr. BabbitPs Democracy and Leadership in The 
New Republic {xi, 1934, 49) by Professor T. V. Smith should have 
revealed to him the inadequacies of Mr. BabbitPs simple theory of 
the state. Professor Mercier does not admit that the whole theory 
of democracy has changed; and that it rests, as Professor Smith 
points out, upon the conception that each man shall through train- 
ing of all his capacities be encouraged to participate in all the 
processes of society rather than upon an anarchic wish-fulfill- 
ment; yet this point of view has been urged by Professor Smith 
in two recent volumes, as well as by others. In sum. Professor 
Mercier totally ignores the significance of liberalism in American 
political theory. 

Professor Mercier tells us that humanism ‘^^est fondamentale- 
ment une philosophie de la Volont6^^ and speaks elsewhere of the 

ethical wiU.^^ He does not, however, seem to suspect that the 
humanist psychology is purely literary; and that neither the dis- 
missal of psychology as a pseudo-science nor literary asseveration 
as to human freedom meets the point at issue. Nor does he pause 
to consider that, whether the will be free or not, if wx assume it 
to be free (as in the philosophy of As if)p the intricate problem 
of human motivation is still to solve in terms of inheritance, en- 
vironment, and general social control. Laboratory science is 

naturism,^^ but unfortunately for idealism, a name is not an 
argument; and as Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch has pointed out {The 
Modern Temper, 1939, chapter n), the literary psychology of the 
humanists leads logically to the animal naturalism which they 
scorn. 

Whatever the sound elements in the humanist program may be 
(and certainly the literary criticism of Brownell, the erudition of 
Babbitt, and the prose of More are in themselves admirable), it 
is not possible to accept seriouslv a proscram of such vast preten- 
sions which blandly ignores realities. Confronted by this book as 
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well as by various humanist pronouncements, it is, moreover, diffi- 
cult for an American critic, though he strive to be reasonably 
intelligent and hope to be intellectually humble, to suppress his 
irritation at a point of view which reads American culture mamly 
in terms of its crudities and its failures. Generally speaking, 
Professor Mercier and the three critics of whom he is the advocate, 
interpret our contemporary civilization in terms of the America 
of 1880 ; and they cannot see, or will not admit, the emergence on 
American soil of a sound and interesting culture, since that culture* 
cannot be fitted into their program. Yet, if any part of their 
idealism is to be saved. Professor Smith’s advice is still excellent 
if ‘‘ humanity will not come to humanism, humanism had better 
make a pilgrimage to humanity 

We badly need a thorough and impartial examination of the 
whole humanist program, one which lay bare its excellences 
and reveal its defects. The loose use of general terms in such 
volumes needs to be carefully cheeked; and the definitions from 
which they operate need to be examined in the light of a realistic 
critique. Professor Mercier^s book is a clear resume of the critical 
works he advocates ; but his book is in no sense a critical one itself. 

Howard Mxjmrord Jones 

The University of "North Carolina 


The American Scholar, a Study in Litterae Inhumaniores. By 
Norman Eoerster. Chapel Hill : University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1929. Pp, ix + 67. $1.00. 

The movement which it has become custojnary to call ^^the 
new humanism” is undoubtedly the major aesthetic program in 
contemporary America, and with its analogues in England (in the 
work of Mr. T. S. Eliot) and Prance (M. Maurras) takes its place 
as part of an international tendency comparable to romanticism or 
Cartesianism. Though its founders are Messrs. Babbitt and More, 
Mr. Norman Poerster has recently assumed the r81e of major 
prophet for the new creed and has published what has become a 
series of books and essays in its furtherance. The American 
Scholar is another item in this series and defends the humanistic 
cause by taking to task the methods and aims of contemporary 
American scholarship, particularly in the field of literature. 

The mam trouble, one gathers, with American scholarship thus 
delimited is its preoccupation with philology, literary history, 
social history, and psychology; its neglect of aesthetic criticism, 
its lack of taste. As a cure Mr. Poerster proposes a development 
and application of critical standards which will be found in 
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tradition. We must turn our backs, he maintains, on something 
which he denominates Germany ” and orient ourselves towardf^ 
something which he denominates "Erance.^^ Then American 
scholarship will discover the universal and unchangmg in man. 
Putting this program into eSect would mean abandoning ^Hhe 
German doctorate or, as a compromise, having two degrees, one 
for Teutonic souls and the other for Gallic, the one " scientific,^^ 
the other cntical.^^ 

It is easy to see that the real issue in the argument is between 
the study of literature as a fact and its appraisal as an art. To 
analyse a poem, to symbolise its rhythm and its rhyme scheme, 
to write the biography of its author, to compare and contrast its 
form and matter with other poems, to relate its language and 
ideas to the general history of language and culture, to set it 
against its social background, is to treat it as a fact. To tell whether 
it is a great poem or not is to treat it as a work of art. The two 
functions are obviously different, as different as saying, " Wilkes 
Booth shot Abraham Lincoln,^^ and Wilkes Booth should not 
have shot Abraham Lincoln.^^ 

The issue, however, is deeper than that. Whether the true 
scholar is a scientist or a critic may seem a matter of nomen- 
clature only and if Mr. Poerster simply wanted to call aesthetic 
critics scholars and scientists non-scholars,^^ the scientists 
ought to be willing to grant him that harmless right. It might 
hurt their pnde, since scholar is a eulogistic epithet. But 
they could stand the wound. What Mr. Poerster really wishes 
IS that professors of literature should stop being " scientific and 
become aesthetic.^^ Like many other propagandists, he tells men 
that they ought to be what they truly ” are and says that they 

truly are what he would like them to be. 

His program gains a certam attractiveness from his theory of 
traditional standards, which he finds embedded in a unity of 
memory running through the ages^^ (p. 34). Unfortunately the 
race has frequently suffered from aphasia. Readers of this maga- 
zine need no reminder of Shakespere^s reputation in parts of the 
eighteenth century, of Dryden^s naive remarks on Chaucer^s un- 
couthness, of the total miscomprehension of Gothic architecture 
before the middle of the nineteenth century and of the absurd 
ideas of classical architecture m the Renaissance. I venture to 
maintain that no work of art has sustained a uniform reputation 
through time and that what we who were educated in American 
universities think of as intrinsically great literature is simply that 
catalogue of books which our teachers either found out for them- 
selves were great or which they accepted as great on the say-so of 
their teachers. 

That there is a tradition goes without saying : there are several. 
The professors have one, the public another. The professors are 
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moreover divided laterally into layers of tradition depending upon 
their schooling. And so is the public, depending on their social 
background. By what trick of logic a book may be said to be 
great when no one finds it great, or small when no one finds it 
small, I leave to Mr. Poerster to elucidate. The truth is rather 
that works of art become great and small; their values change. 
This to be sure wiU not seem sensible to people who^ argue that a 
knowledge of philology, psychology, and history are not essential 
to an understanding of literature. (Would it also have been of 
as little value to Dry den and David Garrick?) But to one who 
refuses to separate man^s works from man^s life as a whole, the rela- 
tivity of aesthetic values seems reasonable enough and helps him 
understand why Diderot could weep at Le Pere de Famille and 
William Blake be ridiculed by his contemporaries. 

Mr. Poerster might also explain when a tradition is not a 
tradition. Por 175 years literature has been dominated — so say 
the new humanists — ^by Rousseau and Romanticism. But part of 
Rousseau — ^the part which is " romantic — ^goes back to the 
English platonists, through them probably to the Florentine Acad- 
emy, to the medieval platomstic mystics, to John Scotus Erigena 
in the ninth century, to Dionysius the Areopagite in the fifth, to 
Plotinus in the third, through obscurer Alexandrians — ^perhaps 
Philo- Judaeus — ^to Athens and the Timaeus, and, if M. Br^hier 
is right, through Apollonius of Tyana to the gymnosophists of 
India. There is a tradition as old as that of humanism.^^ When 
one understands that one of the planks in Mr. PoerstePs own 
platform, the creation of an ethics by fiat regardless of science, 
goes back to Eant and thence to the deplorable Savoyard Vicar, 
one is perhaps less puzzled by his desire to relegate science to 
a lower plane, but no less sure that “ science is needed to 
enlighten the study of literature. 

The facts are that aesthetic appreciation, as other than impres- 
sionism, demands a much greater knowledge of the sciences” 
than most of us have. Without it we shall fall into absurdities, 
trivialities which are best left to the newspaper critics. Pro- 
fessors in the past have attempted aesthetic criticism. In the 
Prance to which Mr. Poerster looks with longing, it was the rule — 
up to 1840 or thereabouts. Victor Cousin was a great hand at 
it. Let Mr. Poerster re-read Le Vrai, le Beau, Le Bien, and see 
how he likes it. Surely the merit of the French theses is just 
their abandonment of this technique. Did it mean that they 
turned German? 

Not at aU. One can study semantics without being a pedant and 
psychology without being prurient. The trouble with the German 
theses of the type Mr. Poerster quite rightly attacks was not that 
they were establishing facts, but that they were establishing minute 
and unimportant facts in isolation, facts whose relevancy to Htera- 
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ture was left obscure. It takes nothing more than patience— or 
at least assiduity — ^to write such theses. Intelligence was admittedly 
a liability not an asset. I still remember papers I was made to 
write in a semmar on Milton which anyone who could read and 
count could have done as well. But after all »vhat else can a 
boy of twenty turn out, unless he is a genius ? Eeal reform would 
be, as Mr. Foerster says, m throwmg the Ph. D. overboard and 
substitutmg the D.^sL. {de VEtai), But that is not dumping 
science and taking on “ appreciation.” 

If one is willing to go as far as M. Maurras or Mr. Eliot, the 
situation is different. In that event tradition has supernatural 
sanction. The beautiful is the divine presence, grounded in revela- 
tion and expressed through the Church. But our humanists vio- 
lently reject Catholicism, even the Anglican variety. In which 
case their tradition is no more holy than any other. They cannot 
then explain why great books should last any longer than small 
ones and no one except by fiat {absvt Bousseau) has given us any 
reasonable and umversally valid method of distinguishing good 
from bad. 

That aesthetic criticism is possible, no one will deny. It might 
take the form of considering each book by itself, studying its 
technique, tracmg its pattern, elucidatmg all the formal charac- 
teristics which make it what it is. Our emotions over geometry 
are proof that mankind can be stirred by purely aesthetic traits. 
But that is as far from humanism ” as it is from impressionism ” 
and it is only one of the tasks which professors of literature have 
before them. Meanwhile nothing is gained by stifling the life 
which the history of ideas has infused into literature. A robin 
IS no less a bird for being called a Turdus migraiorius (Linn.) nor 
is Paradise Lost any less a poem for being known to be the 
embodiment of certain theological legends with a traceable history 
and a recognizable place in the mosaic of seventeenth century 
literature. Were the choice between humanism and pedantry, no 
one would hesitate; but it seems rather to be between enlighten- 
ment and aestheticism. It is all very well for Mr. Eoerster to 
cite Carleton Brown to the end that ^^the final goal of our 
research ... is to understand and interpret the life of man”; 
this cannot be done without knowledge, even philological. But 
whether that knowledge will show " the underlying and permanent 
significance of humanity” is a debateable point. Too much has 
occurred to let us believe that time and change are unreal. The 
substantial and the permanent have a way under analysis of turn- 
ing into the accidental and the temporal. 

Geoegb Boas 


The Johns Hophim Vmversity 
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Die deutsche Novelle im Mittelalter, Auf dem Untergrunde dev 
geistigen Stromungen. Von Hermann Wbissee. Freiburg 
i. B., Herder & Co. 1926. in + 1^8 Seiten. 

Der Oattungsbegriff '' Novelle/' Von Arnold Hirsoh. German- 
ische Studien. Berlin, Emil Eberlmg, 1928. 168 Seiten. 

Wir leben im Zeitaler der Wissensehaft und nichts ist uns so 
zuwider als Unsicherheit in der Terminologie gewisser Begriffe. 
Was ist z. B-. eine Novelle? Seit Goethe haben viele versucht das 
Wesen der Novelle festzulegen, dock ist es bis jetzt niemand ge- 
gluekt em wirklich erschopfendes Bild derselben zu geben. 

Die beiden vorliegenden Werke machen es sich zur Aufgabe eine 
umfassende Begnffsbestimmung der Novelle als poetischer Erzah- 
lungsgattung zu geben. Beide Werke erganzen sich dabei aufs 
schonste, Hermann Weisser beschaftigt sich mit den Hauptstro- 
mungen des politischen, philosophischen und religiosen Denkens 
des Mittelalters und der Parallelitat der Erschemungen auf dem 
besonderen Gebiet der mifctelalterlichen Novelle, wahrend Arnold 
Hirsch^s Untersuchungen Zeit und Kaum der abendlandischen 
Novelle — von Boccaccio^s Decamerone bis zu Thomas Mannas Der 
Tod in Venedig — ^umfassen. 

Wir beschaftigen uns zuerest mit Hermann WeissePs Arbeit. 
Ihm 1 st es zunachst darum zu tim aus der FuUe der Definitionen 
eine herauszuheben, die dem Wesen und der Form der Novelle 
wirldich entspncht. Goethe^s beruhmter Ausspruch . . . ^^was 
ist eine NoveUe anders als erne sich ereignete unerhorte Begeben- 
heit ” legt das Wesen der Novelle nicht erschbpfend dar, sondern 
deutet nur den rcinen Wortsinn des italienischen Wortes novella.” 
Weisser betont ausdriicklich das Verdienst der Eomantiker um 
die Novelle. An Hand eines Beispieles aus dem altesten mittel- 
alterlichen Novellenbuch, der Discvplina clencalis des Petrus 
Alfonsi (um 1110)^ und unter Hinweis auf spatere Novellen 
kommt er zu der folgenden Definition (S. 7) : Die Novelle ist 
eine Erzahlung, die die innere und aussere Entwicklung, die 
Schicksale eines Einzelmenschen in semem Verhaltnisse zu einem 
Oder mehreren anderen Menschen in emer oder in einigen Icurzen 
Situationen mit entseheidenden Wendepunkten darstellt.” Die 
folgenden Kapitel des Buches sind der Geschichte der Entstehung 
und Entwicklung der abendlandischen Novelle bis zum Anbruch 
der Neuzeit gewidmet. Durch das ganze Werk bleibt Weisser 
seinem in der Emleitung ausgesprochenen Entschluss treu und 
verfolgt die mittelalterlichen Geistesstromungen — die Einheit der 
Weltanschauung, den beginnenden Individualismus — ^und ihren 

^ Sammlung mvttelalterlioher Texte, ed. A. Hilka, Heft 1 : Die disciphna 
clericalis des Petrus Alfousi (1911), 
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Einfluss auf die zeitgenossiche Novelle. Er vertritt seme Anschau- 
ungen mit der berechtigten Uberzeugung des Kenners. Man darl 
ihm deshalb emen klemen AngrifE ant Hermann Hesse^ dessen 
Emleitung zu einer Auswahal der Qesta Romanorum von keiner- 
lei Sachenntis getriibt ist/^ wobl verzeiben. 

Auch Arnold Hirsch gibt uns in der Einleitnng zu verstehen, dass 
seme Arbeit von emer Untersuchung emzelner Kunstwerke auS;, 
zur Bildung ernes Gattungsbegriffes der Literaturgesshichte^ des 
Begriffes Novelle/^ zu gelangen sucht. Es folgt eine kurze Ge- 
schichte des Wortes Novelle imd eine Geschicbte der Novellen- 
theorie. Der Verfasser zeigt, dass Verschiedenheit in der 
Ubersetzung des Wortes novella’^ viel zur BegrifEsverwirrung 
beigetragen hat, und dass das Wort Hovelle als Bezeichnung 
einer bestimmten Gattung von Erzahlungen nach 1760 langsam 
bekannt wird. Seme Ausfuhrxmgen uber Novellentheories decken 
sich im Wesentlichen mit denen Weisser^s. Nieht leicht ist es sich 
durch das Kapitel uber die logische Struktur der Gattungsbegriffe 
hmdurchzuarbeiten. Hirsch vertritt hier die Ansicht, dass sich 
das aristotelische Begriffssystem nicht auf die Literaturgeschichte 
anwenden lasse, denn: ^^Die Gattungsbegriffe der Literaturge- 
schichte erfassen nicht das Vorbildiche (oder gar Gesetzmassige), 
nieht das Durchschnittliche — sie smd die Steigerung von hier mehr 
dort Tveniger scharf vorhandenen f ormalen Eigenschaf ten zu einem 
Idealtyp von logiseher YoUkommenheit (S. 84) • Hirsch^s Un- 
tersuchungen der einzelnen Kunstwerke (Idealtypen) ergeben 
folgendes ^^Der Hovelle eigentiimlich ist, dass sie das Subjektive 
in artistischer Eormgebung verhiillt, dass diese Stilisierung der 
Ordnung und Fulle der Welt zu einer Beschrankung auf erne 
Situation und zur Wahl von ungewohnlichen Geschehnissen fuhrt 
(S. 147). 

Den Yerfassern gebuhrt voile Anerkennung fiir die Gnindlich- 
keit und Sachlichkeit mit der sie ihre Studien durchfuhrten. Yon 
besonderem Wert sind die beiden Biichern beigegebenen Quellen- 
verzeichnisse. 

Lydia Eoesoh 

West Virginia University 


Three Plays: Tamerlane, The Fair Penitent, Jane Shore, ly 
Nicholas Eo'Wb. Edited by J. E. SxjTHEELAin). London, 
Seholartis Press, 1939. Pp. 353. 16 s. 

Eove has been •ondnly neglected, though not to idle extent one 
might infer from his latest editor’s failure to make a single refer- 
ence to Professor EEart’s edition of The Fair Penitent and Jam 
Shore. Mr. Sutherland’s object was evidently rather to reprint 
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these and one other play handsomely than to provide an extensive 
critical apparatus. Fifteen pages are’ devoted to Bowels life, six 
to a sketch of The State of the Theatre in 1700/^ and sixteen 
to an account of Eowe’s various plays. The bibliography is limited 
to editions and criticism contemporary with Eowe. Aside from 
a scattering of textual variants, the remainder of the editor^s con- 
tribution consists of sixteen pages of notes, largely theatrical items 
culled from Cibber, Chetwood, Gildon, etc., though a few historical 
allusions are explained. Eepeated reference is made to The Auio- 
'biography\_!'] of Colley Cibber/' 

The book is pleasing to the eye, but the page makes little attempt 
to suggest the quartos, speech tags being spelled out m full and 
centered. The editor confesses to numerous silent corrections of 
printers^ errors, and punctuation is sometimes unnecessarily 
modernized, also silently. This tampering is not, however, carried 
out consistently, and some of the changes do not inspire confidence 
in Mr. Sutherland's familiarity with usage in Bowels time, which 
in the case of Jane Shore is modified by the author^s intentional 
archaisms. Thus (p. 257), the editor, apparently misunderstand- 
ing the " Or ... or construction, substitutes a comma for the 
(correct) semicolon of the qto. after the first line of Catesby^s 
second speech (ef. the two line^ after Janets entrance, p. 260). 
There is actual negligence, unless the editor^s copy of the qto. 
differs from the one I have used, in the handling of brackets 
(e. g., p. 278) for stage directions. In fact this edition is some- 
what lacking both in fidelity to the original text and in consistent 
application of the textual plan adopted. 

Misprints, however, seem to be rare, and for this the editor is 
to be commended. I have collated Mr. Sutherland's text of Jane 
Shore with a copy of Q 1714 and have noticed, except for inten- 
tional discrepancies, only the following, and these may of course 
be due to variants among the copies. Dram. Pers., Q omits final 
e of EatclifEe (also s. n., p. 303, and occasionally elsewhere 
in both text and s. n.) ; p. 263, TU wait on you the instant — Q : 
^^you on^’ (cf. p. 283, "Peace of Mind shall wait you,” and, 
p. 290, " wait me ”) ; p. 283, " let us take our flight ” — Q : " wing ” ; 
p. 314, last line in Q ends with " not " ! ”; p. 317, n. 2, Q reads 
" Sknek,” not " Skreik.^ 

Hazblton Spencer 


Das Englische Benaissance&rama. Von Philipp Aronstbin. 
Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1929. Pp. x + 336. 

Das EngUsche Renaissancedrama is an ambitious effort at a 
survey of Elizabethan drama in some three hundred and twelve 
pages of text. In this attempt Dr. Aronstein is surprisingly sue- 
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cessful. He has covered his field without evidences of painful 
compression of his material and he has by no means confined his 
discussion merely to the greater plays of the chief dramatists. 

Dr. Aronstem has economized his space by reducing his intro- 
ductory matter to a bare summary. Medieval drama — ^from the 
earliest tropes to John Heywood — ^is given eight and a half pages. 
Eighteen pages more bring us to the discussion of Lyly^s comedies, 
that IS, to the last quarter of the sixteenth century. In a book upon 

renaissancedrama,^^ so brief a treatment of the medieval stage 
IS not out of place, but it seems hardly well-considered to devote 
such a meagre proportion of the work to the period in which renais- 
sance — or iiaissance — of the drama got under way in England. 
The somewhat superfluous synopses of plays might have been elimi- 
nated and the space so gained have been utilized in a less summary 
sketch of earlier sixteenth-century drama. 

Dr. Aronstein^s method of presenting his material is an inter- 
esting combination of the modes of various historians of English 
drama. He divides his periods into seven parts — ^introduced by 
“Die Anfange," from the beginnings to Marlowe — ^which cover 
from four to seventeen years. Within these subperiods, he con- 
siders the types which are most in evidence, presenting not only 
some succinct and meaty criticism of representative plays but brief 
accounts of their authors. In consequence, however, the book, by 
reason of the resulting scrappiness of the various parts, and the 
wide separation of the sections which cover various writers may 
prove confusing to the beginner, for whom, presumably, it is 
designed. But no system of arrangement in literary history is 
entirely satisfactory, and possibly the merits of that employed by 
Dr. Aronstein outweigh its delfects. 

A number of slips are to be noted, many of which might have 
been removed by careful proofreading, although others are more 
serious. For example, Dr. Aronstein repeats (p. ^1) the usual 
error regarding the plays of Hrotsvitha, who, he says, wrote “ sechs 
lateinische Kombdien nach Art des Terenz.” The pious nun wrote 
neither to imitate nor to emulate Terence, but, as she herself 
announces, to provide the tenth-century reader with an edifying 
substitute for the ribaldries of the Eoman poet. From the earlier 
portion of the volume, too, the inexperienced reader is apt to get 
the impression that mystery, morality, and interlude did not overlap 
in time and did not continue to be written and played until well 
into the reign of Elizabeth. Dr. Aronstein is misleading when he 
says that the comedies of Grazzini, who was bom in 1503, appeared 
“im Anfange des 16. Jahrhunderts (p. 30); curiously enough 
eighteen lines further on, he dates correctly Grazzinfs La Spiritata 
in 1561. That Lyly can be accurately called “ der Schopfer des 
romantischen Lustspieles is doubtful. Credit may rightly be due 
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him as the introducer of literary style into comic dialogue and as 
the creator of certam types of character. But neither he nor any 
other single comic dramatist created romantic comedy: indeed 
Lyly^s comedies as wholes stand apart from the general course of 
Elizabethan dramatic development. 

The bibliography, which professes to list a selection of the most 
useful works upon English drama of the period, is, unfortunately, 
neither up to date nor discriminating. Although Dr. Aronstem’s 
book bears the date 1929, the latest study cited appeared in 1927. 
A number of the works are no longer authoritative, and in various 
instances the most important treatments of dramatists or topics 
are ignored. A bibliography may be brief, but it she aid be, in 
any case, of positive utility. Dr. Aronstein^s cannot be recom- 
mended to the average reader. Regrettably, the bibliography is 
disfigured by typographical errors. We find P. Murray,^' 
" J, Quincey Adams,^^ Mandell Craighton,^^ S. P. Coleridge,” 
" M. T. Hunt, Th. D.” Earlier in the volume, errors occur which 
can hardly be charged to the printer ; Edward ” Malone and " W. 
Wallace” (p. 6) are examples. On p. 21, "1567” stands for 
" 1527.” The volume seems well indexed. 

Robert S. Foestthb 

The University of North Dakota 


An Amdysis of the SiylisHc Technique of Addison, Johnson, Haz- 
Utt, and Pater. By Zilpha E. CHAfroiEE. Iowa City: XJni- 
Tersity of Iowa Studies : HTunanistic Studies, IV, No. 3. Pp. 
110 . $ 1 . 00 . 

This academic writer, not herself a faultless master of English 
idiom, undertakes to lecture Addison, Johnson, Hazlitt and Pater 
on their want of clearness and force, the result of numerous faults 
of grammar and logic which she finds in all of them. Her con- 
clusions are based on passages of approximately 1500 words from 
each of the four writers. Since she ^ds so much to complain of in 
the meagre selections analyzed, one can imagine how badly these 
archaic writers would come out if she studied them at length ! 
There is no one of them that is not guilty of faulty subordination, 
false parallelism, improper ellipsis, and inaccurate employment of 
words, to name but a small number of the criteria brought to bear. 
I hare been fond of all four of these men, and had naively supposed 
that they were all notable for unusual precision in the use of English 
words, and that Addison, at least, was a writer of exceptional lu- 
cidiiy. It does me good to find that I can read the passages cited 
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without any diEBculty or sense of ambiguity in the meaning. And 
I am still more pleased to find that often the Iowa critic is simply 
mistaken. It is not true that^ in the cases cited, Pater uses the 
preposition like for the conjunction as. When did it become in- 
correct to say of Lamb that, in the purely human temper, he can 
write of death, almost like Shakespeare”? 

What ails this writer is pedantry. She lacks humor and histori- 
cal sense. It would do her good to read Words and their Ways in 
English Speech. She has no trace of scepticism as to the validity 
of tests producing results so at variance with the impression derived 
from a simple reading of the English classics. She takes for 
granted that the rules of Professor Hill, often so helpful for Uni- 
versity Preshmen, are equally binding on the authors of the Spec- 
tator and Table-Talk, and that the standardization — or, say, the 
sterilization — of English idiom, which has given us the New 
Eepublic and the Saturday Eeview, is an unmixed blessing and a 
sign of progress towards perfection. If she had her way, she would 
put a stop altogether to the feeble maunderings of individual pens 
and have imaginative literature — ^if she admits imaginative litera- 
ture at all — ^produced by a grammatical syndicate, or, still better, 
by machine. 

A large part of Miss Chandler^s treatise is 'taken up with an 
analysis of the rhythms and phrase-patterns of the writers studied ; 
and to this end she has invented an apparatus of outlandish terms 
and symbols as elaborate as the higher mathematics. I don^t pre- 
tend to have mastered all the subtleties of this method, but having 
patiently scanned the conclusions, and checked them extensively by 
the texts of the authors, I strongly suspect that the results do not 
in this case justify the means. I am not unsympathetic to this type 
of minute analysis ; but it surely has no value unless conducted by 
a critic of sense and sensibility. There came to me recently the 
prospectus of a critical essay on American scholarship. I trust that 
the author has duly taken into account the type of scholarship 
represented by the volume before us. 

Joseph Wabbbn* Beach 

University of Minnesota 


La Jeunesse de Swiniurne {18S11-1867) . Vol. I, La Tie. 271 pp. 
VoL II, UCEuvre, 618 pp. By Geobges Laeouboabe. New 
York : Oxford University Press, 1928. e$2.65- 

La Jeunesse de Swinburne is an exhaustive study of the poePs 
first thirty years. Volume I gives new details about certain aspects 
of his career, notably his relations with his f anodly and friends, his 
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education, his early reading. In discussing the reception of Swin- 
burne^s books, the author has fallen into occasional errors. Thus, 
he states (i, 184) that The Queen-Mother and Rosamond was 
noticed only by The Athenaeum, receiving no attention from The 
Spectator, But it was reviewed in the latter journal on January 
12, 1861. Again, the important critical article on Poems and 
Ballads in The Athenaeum for August 4, 1866, is incorrectly as- 
signed to Lush (i, 247 f.), whereas it was actually written by Buch- 
anan (cf. Harnett Jay, Rohert Buchanan, p. 161). 

M. Lafourcade uses the Athenaeum critique and that by John 
Morley in The Saturday Remew to introduce one of his central 
theses : Is the sensuality of Poems and Ballads real or merely lit- 
erary? Prom 1866 to the present time careful students have noted 
in Swinburne^s early work a reprehensible association of eroticism 
and pain. M. Lafourcade emphasizes more than his predecessors 
the crucial nature of the abortive love-aifair with Jane Paulkner, 
though it had already been recognized that this experience has left 
its record in The Triumph of Time, Les Noya'Ses, and A Leave- 
Talcing, He reads Dolores as a poem embodying Swinburne^s re- 
action from the mood expressed in The Triumph of Time, a turning 
away from normal human love to Our Lady of Pain. M. Lafour- 
cade finds the Marquis de Sade^s influence — ^to which the poet was 
exposed by Lord Houghton but to which he was rendered susceptible 
by congenital tendency — in unexpected places. These discoveries 
do not warrant, however, M, Lafourcade^s calling Notes on Poems 
and Reviews false and adding, ^^Dans un sublime tour de passe- 
passe, Dolores ^tait a demi cach6 sous les voiles du Garden of Pro- 
serpine and de Hesperia (n, 464). Though Swinburne did 
attack from a vantage-ground of his own choosing, he was justified 
in linking the three poems. Hesperia obviously belongs to the 
group, as its references to Dolores show. W. H. Mallock^s Memoirs 
of Life and Literature (p. 76) tells of Swinburne’s mentioning in 
conversation The Triumph of Time and Dolores along with The 
Garden of Proserpine as autobiographical, the latter being an utter- 
ance of “his revolt against the flesh and its fevers.” M. Lafourcade 
emphasizes the personal element in Poems and Ballads in order to 
controvert the traditional assertion that the poet was inspired by 
literature rather than by life. But the critic states his problem in 
too categorical a fashion. It is the very abnormality of love in 
Ghost elard (“Enfin et surtout Chastelard incame les aspirations 
sexuelles de Swinburne ” [ii, 280] ) which makes that play seem 
remote from humanity. Who would deny, moreover, that Sapphics 
(“ce pur exercice prosodique” [n, 469] ) is a poem as genuinely 
inspired as Dolores^ M. Lafourcade rightly insists on the funda- 
mental nature of Swinburne’s lyrical fervor, but seems to forget 
that books, vicarious experience, have been as potent a stimulus 
to the imagination of great poets as actual experience. 
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Volume II analyses in detail Swinburne’s early work, including 
most of that in Mr. T. J. Wise’s collection of unpublished material. 
M. Lafourcade examines the poet’s apprenticeship in the light of 
his study and imitation of the old chronicles^ Boccaccio, the border 
ballads, the Elizabethans, and his contemporaries, tracing the evo- 
lution of his artistic, religious, and political ideas. The sources, 
chronology, and form of ihe early dramas and poems are ably dis- 
cussed. Of M. Lafourcade’s many incidental discoveries. The Unr 
happy Revenge, a youthful play, is of especial interest. Modem 
Hellenism, a disputed contribution to Undergraduate Papers, is 
ascribed to SwinWne (ii, 169-70). 

The author has fared badly with those predestinate sons of 
Tophet, the printers,” as Swinburne calls them, misprints being too 
numerous to record. Various incorrect references are given: "G. 
Daniel” (ii, 236) for ^‘Samuel Daniel”; Letter to the Editor 
of The Spectator, 17 aoftt” (ii, 687) for ^^. . . 27 aoiit”; ^'Let- 
ter to H. G. Fielder, Times Literacy Supplement, August 14 ” (n, 
688) for Letter to H. G. Fiedler, Au^st 19.” The index is 
hardly adequate. Signs of carelessness in regard to mechanical 
matters make one a little suspicious of the valuable appendices 
containing variant readings and hitherto unpublished w'ork. In 
spite of its defects, however, La Jeunesse de Swiriburne deserves 
cordial praise as a worthy contribution to our knowledge of a noble 
poet. 

Clyde K. Hydee 

Eanjwrd TJmversity 


The Middle English Stanzaic Versions of the Life of Saint Anne. 
Edited by Eoscoe E. Paekee. Oxford University Press for 
the E. E. T. S,, Orig. Ser. 174, 1928. Pp. liv + 137. 

Das Mittelenglische VersgedUcht The Seege of Troye, eine philolo- 
gisehe Untersuchung nebst einem Apdruck der drei Hand- 
schriften von Dn. Leo Hiblee-Lebmais-e-sport. Graz, 1928. 
2 parts, xii -f212; iv + 64. 

In this 1928 volume of the Early English Text Society Mr. 
Parker has made accessible three hitherto unprinted poems on St. 
Anne, all from the fifteenth century: a northern version from the 
Phillips MS. 8122, now University of Minnesota MS. Z. 822, N. 81 ; 
a southeast Midland version in rime royal; and a more northern 
version in quatrains. The second and third were written for the 
celebration of the Feast of St. Anne, one probably for St. Anne’s 
Guild at Bury St. Edmunds. More important -than these is the 
long version of the Minnesota MS. which is interpolated into the 
6 
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Northern Homily Collection and which Mr. Parker considers the 
source for the original version of the Virgin group of plays in the 
Luckis Coventriae (Plays viii-xii, xiv, xv). His evidence consists 
partly of parallels m incident and partly of verbal parallels. The 
latter are by no means so close as the parallels between the 
Northern Passion and the Passion group; in fact most of them 
appear to be the chance likenesses that might arise when two men 
were adapting a Latin text into English; only the phrases of the 
colloquy between Mary and Gabriel (pp. xlvii-xlviii) seem too 
close for chance resemblance. As to the parallels of incident, Mr. 
Parker occasionally overrates the importance of The Life of 8t 
Anne as source: in Play VIII {The Conception) the genealogies 
preceding the play are much nearer Legenda Aurea (p. 685) than 
the St. Anne poem ; the phrase " pylgrimys and pore men " {Lnd, 
Cod, 27) echoes ^^peregrinis pauperibus^^ {Leg. Aur. 687) rather 
than Anne "widows & childer fadyrlesse (p. xli) ; and the angeFs 
appearance to Joachim and Anna {Lud. Cov. 147-210) is closer to 
the Legenda Aurea account (pp. 687-8) than to The Life of 8t. 
Anne (vv. 130-264), In Play X {The Betrothal) the names of 
Mary^s three maidens, Susanne, Rebecca, Sephore, are nearer to 
Pseudo-Matthew^s five (Rebecca, Sephora, Susanna, Abigea, Gael) 
than to the five in The Life of 8t. Anne (Gentea, Sophora, Sussanna 
Albigia, Agabell), In other words. The Life of 8t. Anne cannot be 
said to include " practically all the material contained in the plays 
when so many details are more closely paralleled in other works. 
On the whole, however, Mr. Parker has done scholars a service by 
his straightforward introduction and his usable texts. 

Dr, Hibler-LebmannsporPs investigation of the Middle English 
8eege of Troye is entirely independent of the edition by Miss 
Bamicle (E. E. T. S. Orig. Ser. 172). While she prints four MSS. 
of the poem with a glossary and an elaborate fiscussion of the 
connections with other Troy material, Dr. Hibler-Lebmannsport^s 
primary concern is the discovery of what the rime words show as to 
the dialect of the author and the scribes, and his printing of the 
three MSS. (unfortunately the Arundel MS. was not known to 
him) is largely for the convenience of the philological investigator. 
Two questions are important for his inquiry: how far does the 
Harley MS., with its recognized tendency to interpolation, repre- 
sent ihe readings of the original in passages parallel to Lincoln’s 
Inn MS. {L) and Egerton MS. {E) ; and how is the mingling of 
North Midland and South Midland forms in the rimes to be ex- 
plained? Following Ficke, Dr. Hibler-Lebmannsport assumes a 
lost MS. (F) as the common original of {L) and {E) and to this 
he ascribes the Northern forms in the rimes. The Harley MS. he 
thinks sometimes preserves the original readings where L and E 
represent a corruption made by Y, and the home of the author he 
places in central or northern Warwickshire. 
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In limited space, details of proof cannot be discussed; only sug- 
gestions may be indicated for later students of the poem. In the 
first place, exact allocation of dialect to a section of one shire is 
hazardous, especially when the evidence is a slender gathering of 
rime words. In the second place, the existence of the lost MS. Y, 
from which L, E (and Arundel) are supposed to have been copied, 
is by no means established: Tickets proof, on which Dr. Hibler- 
Lebmannsport relies, is inadequate; and Miss Barmcle refuses to 
posit believing that all the MSS. were independently copied from 
one original. But if no northern MS. intervened between i, E^ 
and the original, then the Northern or North Midland forms in the 
common rimes must be due to the author ; and his home must have 
been, not Warwickshire at all, but somewhere further north. 

Certainly the determination of this dialect cannot be considered a 
closed matter. Miss Barnicle^s analysis (pp. xxix-xxx) fails to take 
into accoimt such rimes as sleuth: deth (1970-1) and clop: gop 
(645-6). Perhaps with the new light thrown by the Arundel MS., 
Dr. Hibler-Lebmannsport may revise his conclusions. 

Pbanoes a. Posteb 

Yasaar College 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Novels of Thomas Eardy, By J. H. Powlbe. The English 
Association, Pamphlet No. 71. A speaker who gracefully describes 
himself as an antique lecturer who grew up under the influence 
of the Victorian poets, while reluctantly acknowledging the great- 
ness of Hardy as an artist, yet feels impelled to sound a warning 
against the danger of taking him for a great teacher. Hardy is a 
fine landscape artist, though in relation to Nature he is character- 
ized by "fascinated observation rather than warm-hearted devo- 
tion a creator of strong characters, especially of women, and one 
who exalts instead of debasing our view of human nature. But he 
is all the more dangerous for being so great a magician. The peril 
is that we may fall under his evil speU, may come to share his 
withering views of human destiny, and that some day we may 
wake, helpless and disenchanted, " on the cold hillside.^^ 

JOSEPH WAEEEH BEACH 


Keats and Mary Tighe, by Earle Vonaed Weller. The Modern 
Language Association of Amenca. Pp. 383, 1928. $3.50, In a 
scholarly book, a publisher’s ^ blurb ’ should be as discreet as it is 
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informative ; the ' blurb ^ on the jacket of this book claims far too 
much, thus prejudicing one unjustly against the author. 

Nevertheless, the author begs the question of Mrs. Tighe’s influ- 
ence on Keats as early as p. viii. The word-groups are not at all 
convincing; and the statement that melancholy and mystery, faery 
and gloom, vividness, the pictorial, and hauntmg rhythms, found 
in Mrs. Tighe, are, because found in Keats, necessarily imitative 
in the latter, is uncritical, for such characteristics are common to 
many Eomantic poets. 

EBIO PAETEIDGB 

London 


A Myth of Shakespeare. By Chablbs Williams. New York, 
Oxford Press, 1928. Pp. 146. The author has connected a number 
of scenes from Shakespeare^s plays through settings, in blank 
verse of quite unusual charm, which give an interpretation of the 
dramatist's associations with his fellows and some of his thoughts 
about his art. Although Mr. Williams disclaims any thesis except 
that Shakespeare was a born poet and working dramatist, his own 
point of view is clear enough, and is presented with feeling and 
insight. Particularly interesting are the passages dealing with the 
relation of Shakespeare to Marlowe, and, later, to Ben Jonson; 
the passages on the nature of poetry and the possible attitude of 
Shakespeare toward the printing of his plays. 

E, G. 


Collected Essays, Papers Etc., IV, A Critical Introduction to 
Keats. By Eobeet Beidges, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1929. Pp. 71-171. $1.00. The poet-laureate has chosen the 
novel and effective means of winning adherents to his somewhat 
radical spelling reforms by usmg them in beautiful but inexpensive 
reprints of his essays. Slight, ingenious modifications of the italic 
lype which indicate the various sounds give the pages an archaic 
ttiough not unpleasant appearance. The notable critique here 
reprinted, which first appeared in 1895 and has hitherto been avail- 
able only in the Muse^s Library edition of Keats, is one of the 
most illuminating and finely appreciative essays on the poet that 
has ever been written. Mr. Bridges tells us frankly, unpretentiously 
what he likes, what he thinks poorly of, and why, and as he has 
taste and discrimination and as he is himself a distinguished poet, 
this is a volume that every lover of Keats will wish to own. 

E. n. EC. 
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TWO NOTES ON TITUS ANDRONICUS 

In the September (1929) ntunber of PMLA^ I have attempted 
to establish the first quarto of Titus Andronicus as that one of the 
four early editions which is closest to the MS. of the author.'^ I 
there suggest altering the received text of the play in 31 instances 
to bring it into closer conformity with the first quarto readings. 
If I am correct in my weighing of evidence, the stage-directions and 
speech-headings of the first quarto ^ will similarly take on a new 
importance in the eyes of the textual critic. 

(1) The stage-direction iefore I, i, 18. 

The reading of the Eirst Eolio — and that obtaining in modem 
editions — ^is "Enter Marcus Andronicus aloft with the Crowne.^^ 
The three quartos® read merely: "Marcus Andronicus with the 
Crowne," and print the words directly above the first line of Mar- 
cus’ speech, centering them after the manner of a speech-heading, 
rather than placing them, as was often the case with stage-direc- 
tions, at the right of the page. Furthermore, the first six speeches 
of the play (of which this is the third) show speech-headings 
similarly centered above their first lines — ^the seventh speech being 
the first to place the speaker’s name on the same line with the 

^Witb the obvious exception of Act III, sc. ii, wbich appeared for the 
first time in the First Folio. 

^Although the unique copy of the first quarto (1594) has never been 
reproduced and is not at present accessible to scholars, it has been care- 
fully collated with the second quarto (1600) by Mr. Evald Ljunggren, 
Librarian of Lund University, and the findings have been published in the 
Shahespea^e-Jahrhuoh, XLI, 211-5. 

® Mr. Ljunggren does not specifically refer to this reading, but in view 
of the care with which his collating was done, it may be assumed that 
absence from his list indicates similarity between the two first editions. 

189 
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opening words of his speech, and to the left. It seems to me then 
highly probable that the original author intended these words for 
a mere speech-headmg; that Marcus Andronicus was not conceived 
of as entering at this point, but as having been on the stage from 
the opening of the play; and that he was implicitly referred to in 
the first stage-direction : " Enter the Tribunes and Senatours aloft.^’ 
Such an interpretation would allow this most important of tribunes 
to enter with the imperial crown before the rival claimants had 
striven for it "by factions and by friends." I therefore suggest 
reducing the note of entry in modern editions to a single descrip- 
tive phrase: "If arc. {liold%ng the crown,) : Princes that strive," etc. 

(2) The speech-headings before I, i, 358, 360, 368, 369, and 


Camb. eds. 


Before line 

Qq 

S'. 

Capell 

& Craig 

]^eilson 

358 

two sonnes 

two Sonnes Quintus & 

Quintus & 

Quintus 




Martins 

Martins 

Martins 

360 

sonne 

sonne 

Martins 

Quintus 

Quintus 

368 

3. Sonne 

1 Sonne 

Quintus 

Martins 

Lucius 

369 

2 Sonne 

2 Sonne 

Martins 

Quintus 

Martins 

371 

2 Sonne 

2 Sonne 

Martins 

Quintus 

Martins 


At line 368 the three quartos^ and the First Polio read: " Titus 
two sonnes speakes." For the following reasons, I venture the 
opinion that this is an error for " Titus 2 . Sonne [i. c., Titus^ 2nd 
Son] speakes." Such a reading would make specific the other- 
wise vague speech-heading at 360 : " Titus sonne speakes," which 
would then indicate a second speech by the speaker of 368. It 
would eliminate the irregularity, apparent in the three quartos, of 
introducing a speech by an unnamed 3rd son before one had been 
assigned to a 2nd son — ^an irregularity that probably caused the 
Polio editors to change "3. Sonne" to "1. Sonne." It would ex- 
plain Titus^ use of the singular noun in the succeeding line : " What 
villaine was it spake that word?" ® as well as his later outburst 
against this particular son : " Speake thou no more, if all the rest 
will speeds" (372). And it would help differentiate between the 

*In this instance Mr. Ljunggren specifically quotes the first quarto 
reading and points out its identity with that of the second quarto. 

® The plural these boyes ” of 365 does not require a double speaker in 
368, for Lucius had already spoken for the dead Mutius (I, i, 347-8) 
before the 2nd son raised Ms voice. 
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characters of these all too colorless younger brothers. The second 
son, speaking now four times, would consistently show himself the 
fearless champion of the dead; while the 3rd son, speaking but once, 
would appear the tactful conciliator: ^^He is not with himselfe, 
let Ys withdraw (368). This reading would also make slightly 
more plausible the form speakes " in 368, although, as other 3rd 
person plural forms in -s are found on rare occasions in the play, 
this possibility would not in itself be sufficient to justify the change. 
As for deciding which of the two young men is to be identified 
as Quintus and which as Martins, I see no definite indication in 
the play. And since I follow Professor Austin K. Gray, of Haver- 
ford College, in believmg that Act II — ^in which the boys are 
named — ^was written by Shakespeare, and Act I — ^in which they are 
numbered — ^was not, I do not see that this makes much difference. 
The impractical, poetic youths of the second act are both differenx 
from the brief-spoken fighters of the first. But if an attempt must 
be made in a modern edition to give them baptismal names, I should 
be iaclined to follow Capell, and caR the second lad Martins, and 
the third Quintus, on the basis of two speeches (II, hi, 250 and 
257) in which Martins shows somewhat more spirit than does his 
companion by acting as spokesman in the colloquy with the Em- 
peror. 

Joseph S. G. Bolton 

Skidmore College 


MACDOBETH 

Dr. TanneiibaTim "Wias right to suspect the ‘ Macdoheth * eutry in 
the Stationers’ Eegisters {MLN., rtiv, 13), but his condemnation 
IS too comprehensive. He was unable to find the entry in Arber 
because it occurs in the Court-Book section of Eegister B, which 
Arber was not allowed to print, and it is evident that the search 
conducted by Dr. Tannenbaum’s friend did not justify his confident 
negative assertion. 

The entry is at the foot of fdi. 36® and runs: 

Tho: Millington /. Thomas Myllington is likewise fsmed at ija. vjd for pmtinge of 
a ballad oontraiye to order wch he alsoe pi^sently paid./. 

Md the bdUad intviled The taming of a shrewe Also one oth BaUad of Macdoheth, 

The italicized portion is crossed out in the Blister: it is in a 
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different hand from the rest, and is, I have little donht, a modem 
fabrication. The miting is rather bad and some of the readings 
doubtful : the last word may be either ‘ Macdobeth ’ or ‘ Macedbeth 
Had Dr. Tannenbaum searched a little further he might have 
found that the genuine part of the entry was cited by Herbert in 
1790 {Typographical AniiquiiieSj m, 1379). I drew attention to 
the suspicious character of the addition in a paper on ‘ The Decrees 
and Ordinances of the Stationers’ Company ’ read before the Biblio- 
graphical Soaety m Dec. 1937 {The Library, vni, 418). 

W. W. Gbbq 

London 


THE PAESON OP WEOTHAM INF SIR JOHN 0LDCA8TLE 

It is a well known fact that when Shakspere^s Henry IT was 
first acted, Sir John Palstaff appeared as "Sir John Oldcastle/' 
Oldcastle was known as a Protestant martyr, and he had been 
celebrated by Bale and Poxe. His treatment at the hands of 
Shakspere was resented, and as a result The First Part, of the True 
& Honorable History, of the Life of Sir lohn Old-Castle, The 
Good Lord Oobham was acted by the Lord Admiral^s men, probably 
in 1599.^ In this play Oldcastle is restored to a position of dignity, 
and the comic part is home by Sir John, parson of Wrotham, it 
being the obvious purpose of the authors to transfer the vices of 
Shakspere^s " Oldcastle ” to a priest of the Eoman Catholic faith.^ 
Sir John^s first speech (U. 164-68) is a roisterous denunciation 
of the Protestants, "theeues and rebels, sblood heretikes, Plains 
heretikes." But he loses no time in betraying his own vagabond 
character. When Suffolk refuses a purse offered by the Bishop, 
Sir John says, 

^ First printed in 1600. The authors were Drayton, Munday, Hathway 
and Wilson. See edition by John Robertson MacArthur, Chicago, 1907. 
For evidence that the new characterization of Oldcastle was designed as 
a corrective see the prologue. 

® MacArthur {op, oit, pp. 44-9) believes, however, that for the actual 
characterization of Sir John the dramatists were more indebted to the 
friar in Peele’s JSdwobrd L than to Falstafi, 
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Were ye all three vpon New-Market heath, 

You should not neede straine curt’sie who should ha’t, 
Sir lohn would quickly rid ye of that care (11. 195-7) 

And shortly after he fully exposes himself in a soliloquy. 

A Priest in shew, but (in plaine termes) a Theefe* 

Yet let me tell you too, an honest Theefe: 

One that will take it where it may be spar'd. 

And spend it freely m good fellowship. 


Besides, to comfort me 

I haue my Doll, my Concubine as ’twere, 

To frolicke with, a lusty bouncing gyide. (11. 293-304) 

Sir John and his Doll continue to furnish amusement throughout 
the play. 

It has been supposed ® that the name, Sir John of Wrotham,” 
was suggested by a passage in Holinshed in which the English 
writers who lived in the reign of Henry IV are mentioned. The 
list begins with Chaucer, and includes Gower and Eichard Scroope, 
and lohn Wrotham, a Carmelite frier of London, and after made 
warden of an house of his order m Calis.^^ ^ This John Wrotham 
was evidently a very respectable person, and there is a far more 
likely source for the " Parson of Wrotham.^^ In Pabyan^s chroni- 
cle, immediately after the account of Oldcastle^s execution, the 
following passage occurs: 

And aboute that season, the persone of Wortham in Norfolke which tyme 
had haunted Newmarket heth and there robbyd and spoyled many of ye 
kynges Subgettes was nowe with his Concubyne brought unto Newgate 
where he lastly dyed.® 


*MacArthur, op. cit , p. 144. 

^Ed. London, 1808, III, 59. 

® First ed. 1516, Vol. n,, Fol. ctaix, v. 

The same account occurs in Gregory's chronicle. 

Ande the same day (i. e that of Oldcastle's execution) the per- 
son of Wortham, thefife, and hys peramowre was broughte unto 
Westemyster Halle. And he was sente to Newgate, and there he 
dyde. 

[The historical Collections of A Oitiisen of London . . ., ed. James 
Gairdner (Camden Soc,, 1876), p. 116.] 

Cf. Kingsford, C. L., Chronicles of London^ Oxford, 1905, p. 270 for a 
variant reading in Cotton Vitellius A xvi. 

Francis Blomefield reprinted the following which he had seen in Ms.: 
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The Christian name J ohn is nothing in favor of the Carmelite 
friar, as it was a generic name for a country priest.® Nor is the 
difference between WrotJiam and Wortham of any significance, 
especially not since Fabyan referred to one of the three Wrothams 
in Norfolk.^ 

As the chronicle, or chronicles, which the authors of Sir John 
OldcastU saw, made the time of thie parson^s arrest correspond to 
that of Oldcastle^s execution, and as some pains were taken to save 
Sir John of Wrotham from the scaffold in Part One, we may safely 
conjecture that he appeared in the final scene of the second part, 
which IS now lost. 

E. E. Bennett 

Cambridge, Ma^saohusetta 


CAXTON^S RECUTELL AND SHAKESPBAEB^S TB0ILU8 

It is believed that Shakespeare made use of an earlier play in 
his Troilus, and that, from the close resemblance between Troilus 
and Iron Age, Heywood made use of the same.^ Since the prologue 
and act v, scene 6 of Troilus show a knowledge of Caxton and not 
Lydgate, while the rest shows a use of one or the other, it has been 
thought that Shakespeare^s ultimate source is Oaxton^s Becuyell of 
the Historyes of Troye rather than Lydgate^s Troy Booh. But, 
inasmuch as some question the authorship of the prologue and 
many agree that little or none of act v, scenes 4-10, is Shakes- 


In 1418, the parson of Wrotham in Norfolk, wliicli had haunted 
Newmarket Eeathe, and there robbed and spoiled many, was with 
his concubine to Newgat of London, where he died. 

[An Eaaay Towards a Topographical Sistory of the County of 
Norfolk, Vol. I., London, 1805, p. 472.] 

*Cf. MacArthur, op. (M,, p. 44 and note. 

^Also spelled Wretham, Weretham and Wertham. The scene of the 
parson's activities in the play is largely in Kent where there is also a 
town of Wrotham. Blomefield (op. <nt., ibid.) conjectured that the thiev- 
ing priest of the chronicles was either Will. De-Lawe of Bast (or Croat) 
Wrotham, or his successor, 

^ John B. P. Tatlock, " The Siege of Troy in Shakespeare and Heywood," 
PMLA, XXX, 753-769. 
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peare% the use of Oaxton alone throughout has remained no more 
than a probability. I find that while there is no material in 
Troilus that is in Lydgate and not in Caxton, there is matter in 
the play and the Recuyell that is not in the Troy Boole. This evi- 
dence all occurs in the same scene.^ 

In IV, V, 17-53, Cressida, brought to the Grecian camp by Dio- 
medes, is welcomed hospitably by Agamemnon, Nestor, Ulysses, 
Achilles, Patroclus, and Menelaus, Likewise in Caxton: 

The comyng of breseyda plesid moche to alle 
the grekes. And they cam theder and fested 
her And demaunded of her tydynges of Troye and 
of the kynge Pryant / and of them that were 
wyth Inne. And she sayd nnto hem as moche as 
she knewe cuitoysly Than alle the giettest that 
were there promysyd her to kepe her and holde her 
as dere as her doughter. (p. 605). 

In Lydgate (iii, 4425), Creseyda is received, not by the Grecian 
commanders, but by Calchas. 

The most conclusive evidence appears in the second half of this 
scene in Troilus, that is, in the encounter between Hector and Ajax. 
Hector, giving his reasons for wishing to end the combat, says: 

Thon art, great lord, my father’s sister’s son, 

A cousin-german to great Priam’s seed, (iv, v, 120-1 ) 

This shows a striking verbal likeness to Caxton^s : 

thelamon Ayax that was sone of kynge thelamon 
and exione And was cosyn germayn of hector . . . 

And therby hector knewe that he was his cosyn 
germaine sone of his aunte. (p. 589). 

Lydgate merely calls Ajax " cousin (iii, 2078). While the word 
german occurs once or twice elsewhere in Shakespeare in the sense 
of relation or cousin, inasmuch as cousin-german is found only here 

® Although there is no definite proof that the comparison of a ship to 
'‘Perseus’ horse” (i, iii, 40-42) shows a knowledge of Caxton rather than 
Ovid, I believe that it does, since Shakespeare seems to have in mind 
Caxton’s version of the origin of Pegasus, in which he rationalizes the 
“hors fieyng” as really a ship (p. 196). 

® This passage may probably have been in the original play, as it is in 
Heywood. See PMLA, xxx, 751. 
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in Troilus, the lesemblance to Caxton is significant. Finally, as 
in Shakespeare Hector says, Let me embrace thee, Ajax ” (iv, v. 
135), so in Caxton, '^hector for cnrtoisye enbraced hym in his 
armes and made hym grete chiere" (p. 590). In Lydgate the 
incident closes merely with the request of Ajax that Hector make 
the Trojans cease pursuing the Greeks (in, 2106 ff.). 


University of Cahfomia 


Elizabeth Stein 


^^A WIDE SEA OF WAX^^ 

In the most recent edition (1928) of Timo% of Athens {The 
Arden Shakespeare)^ Professor Ernest Hunter Wright says, of the 
phrase wide sea of wax^^ (i, 1, 47) : "Probably a hopelessly 
corrupt passage. It has been thought to allude to the ancient 
practice of writing on tablets covered with wax; also to mean ^a 
waxing sea,^ L a., a swelling sea; both explanations seem desperate.^’ 
The context shows, I think, that the proper reading is " a wide 
sea of air.^^ The poet in the play says to the painter : 

My free drift 

Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
In a wide sea of a^r; no levell’d malice 
Infects one comma in tbe course I bold; 

But flies an eagle fUgbt, bold and forth on, 

Leaving no tract behind. 

The reference to the "eagle flight” indicates that Shakespeare’s 
thought in the third line vas of the air or sky. " Sea of air ” is 
not, in Shake^eare, a queer phrase j he uses " sea of troubles ” in 
Eamlet Moreover, in Timon, iv, 8, 83, he has the very phrase 
“sea of air”: 

Leak’d is our bark. 

And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck. 

Hearing the surges threat: we must all part 
Into this sea of air. 

This scene, up to line 30, is ascribed by Professor Wright, and by 
nearly all other critics, to Shakespeare. The same is true of the 
opening scene of the play up to line 176. 


Voucher College 


Haeoby T. Baker 
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EOBEET YAEEXNGTON 

According to the DNB.y Nothing has been discovered concern- 
ing Eobert Yarmgton/^ the disputed author^ of the well-known 
“ Two Lamentable Tragedies. The one, of the mnrther of Maister 
Beech a Chaundler in Thames-streete, and his bo^’^e, done by 
Thomas Merry. The other of a young childe mnrthered in a Wood 
by two EnflSns, with the consent of his VneMe. By Eob. Yaring- 
ton/^ 1601. At the end of the play we read : FINIS. Eob. Yaring- 
ton. Lans Deo/^ which led Dr. W. W. Greg to make an interesting 
conjecture.^ 

The piece, as we have it, was certainly copied out and to some extent 
edited by one hand, for the curious direction ‘ to the people ’ for ' aside ' 
occurs in both parts, and certain peculiarities of spelling run through- 
out. These are due, I believe, not to Ghettle, but to Yarington, the scribe, 
as 1 take it, who placed his name at the end of the MS.^ whence it 
fotind its [way] on to the title-page. 

This suggestion is made more plausible by the fact (unnoticed 
before) that in An Annuall Catalogue ... of the Company of 
Scrivenors ^ of the Ciity of London, preserved in the Bodleian MS., 
Eawl. D. 51, a ^^Eob^. Yarrington jun**.^^ is recorded as having 
obtained in 1603 his freedom of the Company by apprenticeship 
served in the shop of John Partridge.® While certainty is impossi- 

^See Sir E. K. Chambers, The WUmlethan Stage (1923), nr, 318. To 
this may be added, A. C. Baugh’s ed. of William Haughton’s Englishmen 
for my Money (1917), 48, and a review by W. W. Greg, Moa. Lang. Rev,, 
23n (Jan., 1918), 100; S. B. Golding; ^*The Authorship of the ‘Two 
Lamentable Tragedies’,” Eoiesd Queries, ou: (13 Nov, 1926), 347; B. A. 
Law, “Further Notes on ‘Two Lamentable Tragedies’,” ilnd, gujx (6 
Aug., 1927), 93. The earlier arguments that Day, Ghettle, and Haughton 
were the authors have been abandoned in favour of a tyro at dramatic 
writing. 

^SenslotD^s Diary (1904-8), n, 208. It may be noted that this sug- 
gestion, although part of an argument [since withdrawn in the review 
of Baugh] for composite authorship, merits attention for its own sake. 

^ A parallel case is found in a transcript of Daborne’s The Poore Mavis 
Comfort in MS. Bgerton, 1994 (f. 292r), where, however, the author’s 
name is also given: “ Finis/FIlOS/By B: Dabourne/The poore Manns 
Comfort./The Bnde of the Pore manns Comfort/By P. Massam/FINIS/.” 

* Or, before the charter of 1615/16, the Writers of the Court Letter. 

* Folio 27v. Partridge was a prosperous scrivener and was later master 
of the Company. Yarrington, Jr., may or may not have been related to the 
“Jno: Yarrin^on” (f. 26r) who obtained his freedom in 1678 from the 
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ble, tie suggestion is on the whole attractive that this scrivener and 
the man whose name appears on the title-page and at the end of 
the play are the same. Whether we should consider the senior 
Tarrington as the transcriber is donbtfnl, as his son need not have 
signed himself jnnior.^^ Although it may be presumed that the 
latter was still a youth in 1594/95, when it has been plausibly 
argued that the play was written, it is unnecessary to suppose that 
the manuscript was transcribed at that date. However, if the 
Statutes of 1615/16 represented the custom, his entrance into the 
Company had been preceded by at least seven years^ apprenticeship. 


Cambridge, MassaoJiusetts 


Bernard M. Wagner 


CANARY WINE AND CAMPA8PE 

The discussion of the authorship of the first song in Oampaspe 
turns in part upon the date when Canary wine was first imported 
into England. Observing the mention of ^^fatt Canary in the 
first line. Dr. W. W. Greg rejected the attribution to Lyly, noting 
that Oampaspe was printed in 1584, and adding, The first men- 
tion of its importation I have been able to find in the Calendar 
of State Papers is in June, 1597.’^ Other scholars accept 1597 as 
the earliest date for the importation of Canary wine.^ I wish 
to ^how that a song referring to contemporary use of Canaiy wine 
in England might have been written as early as 1584 or indeed 
much earlier. 

There is ample evidence that English trade with the Canaries 
existed practically throughout the sixteenth century. In 1526, 
Bristol merchants trading with the West Indies had established 
a trade between the Canaries and England, and in the later years 
of Henry VIII English ships frequented the Spanish Canaries 

shop of Pr: Kidd/' the dramatist's father. The former is mentioned 
also in 1689 (f. 26v) and in 1696-7 (f. 27r) vhere he is called "John. 
Yarlington senr” (an error for "Tarrington"). 

^W. W. Greg, "The Authorship of the Songs in Lyly’s Plays,” MLB, 
I, 48; Albert Feuillerat, John Lyly (Cambridge, 1910), p. 404; W. J. 
Lawrence, Times Lvt. 8upp,, Dec. 20, 1923, p. 894; J. R. Moore, PMLA, 
xxji, 623. 
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and the Portuguese Azores. On the voyages to and from Guinea, 
vessels sometimes put m at and traded with these islands. In 1568, 
the Spanish ambassador said that there were many rich English 
ships at the Canaries.^^ Even after the open rupture with Spain, 
in 1586, English trade with the Canaries contmued, and may 
have increased.® 

That Canary wine formed a part of this trade there is every 
reason to believe. Wines and sugars from the Canaries were being 
imported in English ships as early as 1540.® Thomas Nicols, who 
for seven years was resident agent for Thomas Lock, Anthony 
Hickman, and Edward Castlyn, London Merchants of great credit 
"trading regularly in the Canary Islands" as early as 1560, 
informs us that great quantity ol "singular good wine" was 
produced there.'* As the sugar trade declined, production of wine 
increased; m 1587 many sugar plantations in the Canaries were 
being transformed into vineyards.® Richard Newman, an English 
sailor, testified in 1587 before the fiscal of the Holy Office in 
Grand Canary that in 1584 a ship in which he shared brought a 
cargo of wheat to Canary and " took a cargo of wines and sugars 
for London."® Canary wine is mentioned in a list of imports 
into England in 1595.*^ After the end of the Earl of Leicester's 
lease of the wine customs, the import " was divided into two farms, 
first that of the French and Rhenish wines, and secondly that 
of the Sweet wines mostly imported from Spain and the Canaries." ® 

^English Merchants and the Spanish Inquisition in> the Canaries, Eo 
tracts from the Archives of the ,, , Marquess of Bute, ed. by L. 
de Alberti and A. B. Chapman (London, 1912), pp. xii-ziv; J. A. WilUam- 
son, " England and the Opening of the Atlantic , Cambridge History of the 
British Empire (l^ew York, 1929), p. 33; HakluyVs Voyages (London, 
1810), n, 458-62, 471, 496, 533-4, etc ; Conyers Bead, Mr, Secretary 
Walsmgham and the Policy of Queen Elissaheth (Oxford, 1925), in, 391. 

* J. A. Williamson, op, cit,, p. 33. The evidence is found in the High 
Court of the Admiralty Examinations, Nos. 3 and 4, passim, 1538-1542. 

*Eakluyfs Voyages, II, 458-62. 

® English Merchants, p. svii. 

p. 26. 

EUeabetham Domestio State Papers MSS., 1595, Vol. 255, No. 56, as 
cited in English Merchants, 

^ A. P. Newton, The Establishment of the Great Earm of the English 
Customs,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Fourth Series 
(London, 1918), i, 144. 
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Though there are ao records as to the precise amount of Canary 
wine brought into England in these years, the evidence seems to 
justify the statement that it was being imported throughout the 
century and that the final quarter of the century saw a considerable 
increase in the trade. 

Dr. Greg thinks that Canary wine must have been “ a popular 
favourite ” when the song in Campaspe was written.® This seems 
an unwarranted assumption. It is known that all Lyly’s plays, 
except The Woman in the Moon, were written for the child actors, 
and were acted at Court, in the little theatre in Blackfriars, or the 
small theatre near St. Paul’s. Chambers says, " Nothing written 
by Lyly f or . . . any adult stage is known to exist.” “ There can be 
no doubt that the child actors played to a small and select public.^ 
One may admit that in 1580 or 1684 Canary wine was not a 
popular favourite and yet insist that in those years a reference to 
it would have been appreciated by a small choice audience. 

In conclusion, I should like to challenge two of Professor 
Moore’s statements- He thinks that the first stanza of the first 
song in Campaspe is carelessly assigned to Granichus.^ May not 
Granichus as prospective host fittingly introduce the song? The 
parts of this song seem to me quite in character. With regard 
to the song in Mother Bomlie, ni, iii. Professor Moore says, 
"Blount, or his reviser, followed both stage directions” [in the 
quartos of 1694 and 1598], and attnbuted to the old men, Memphio 
and Stellio, a "tender love duet” intended for Accius and Silena. 
Is it not clear that a song written by Dekker or another for the 
characters mentioned in the quartos, Memphio and Stellio, would 
not have been a "tender love duet”? The fact that in spite of 
stage directions the, song does suit Accius and Silena is pretty 
decisive proof that Blount prmted the song originally written for 
this place. An impartial examination of the other songs in rela- 

• Op. oit., p. 48. 

“iPAe Elviabethm Stage, ra, 412 j and see H. N. HillehmTTd, The Ohm 
Aotora (TJrbana, 1926), pp. 137-43, 262-64. 

“ J. Q. Adams, Shakespearecm Playhouses (Boston, 1917), p. 112; Oom^ 
plete Works of John Lylp, ed. Bond (Oxford, 1902), i, 36; A. NiooU 
British Drama (New York, 1926), p. 91. 

“ Op. oi*., pp. 633-4. 
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tion to the context will, I believe, lead to the conviction that most 
of them are reasonably adapted to the situations and the characters. 
Is it true, as PeuiUerat says, that ^^Les chansons originales sont 
perdues ? 

Geoege W. Whiting 


The Rice InsUtute 


TWO NOTES ON THE TOWNELEY SECOND 
SHEPHEEDS^ PLAY 

1. Line 352. 

My foytt slepys, by Ihesus, and I water fastand. 

The First Shepherd is waking from his sleep with his comrades 
on the moor. The second half of the line is unintelligible as given 
in the manuscript. The change of water to waiter ^ ^ roll or toss 
abouV restores the sense. The word occurs earlier in the same 
play, line 236, in which Mak, m reply to the question, 

How farys tbi wyffi by my boorde, bow farys sbo? 

answers, 

Lyys walteryng, by the roode, by the fyere, lol 

2. Line 391. 

A bouse full of yong tbarmes! 

Tbe dewill knok outt tbare barnes! 

Wo is bym bas many barnes 
And therto lyiyll bredel 

Mak is lamenting the number of his children. In the first line 
above. Professor Manly, Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean 
Drama, i, 107, corrected the rhyme by substitutmg tharnes for 
iharmes, and he has been followed in this by two later editors. 
But tharmes fits the context perfectly, being virtually equivalent 
to ^ bellies,^ and the author^s readiness to use occasional inaccurate 
rhymes appears elsewhere in the play: 95, 99, grefys — lyfys; 186- 
8, tenory — hye — me; 283-5, lyft — syght — shyft; 467-70, feeie — 
wytt — mete — grete; 678, 682, slake it — nakyd, 

William Stbttnk, Je. 


Cornell Uivwersity 
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A POSSIBLE NEW SOTJECE EOE MOLIJJEE'S TARTUFFE 

In Juan de Zabaleta^s El Dia de fiesta por la manana, Madrid, 
1664, an interesting and too little known example of Spanish char- 
acter-writing, one portrait in a gallery of tw'enty, El Eypocnta^ 
might well be recognized as a possible model of Tartufej not, of 
course, of the incidents in the play, but of the protagomst^s essen- 
tial character. Zabaleta presents a religious impostor, a gifted 
actor, self-indulgent, concupiscent, clever and unscrupulous. More 
even, Zabaleta has caught him in various attitudes strikingly fami- 
liar to the reader of Tartuffe^ and one, indeed, which definitely 
recalls Orgon^s first impressions of him. This part is, of course, 
the most convincing, but it will be well also to draw attention to 
other details, unimportant in themselves, but all contributing to 
an appreciable weight of cumulative evidence. 

A sensualist, then, like Tartuffe, Zabaleta^s Eypocrita might well 
^manger autant que six^ (192) or well be 'gros et gras, le teint 
frais, et la bouche vermeille^ (234, cf. 647), or drink at his 
breakfast ^quatre grands coups de vin^ (265), for 

en estando acabado de vestir, abre vna alacenita que tiene en lo mas 
escuro del alcoba: y echa en vn vidro (sic) no melindroso de Venecia, vn 
poco de vino de San Martin, que es como vino de vn Santo, le quiere traer 
consigo por reliquia : moja en el media dozena de vizcocbos largos y anchos. 
Bebe sobre ellos vn buen trago del mismo vino; y porque no le saiga el 
olor a la boca, se come tras del otros dos vizco<^illos (p. 196). 

He has purposely left his excellent bed in such condition that he 
may be suspected of having slept on the floor : 

Dexase la cama, despues de levantado, ni de todo punto descompuesta, 
porque si entra alii alguna alma piadosa pueda dezir que el estar la cama 
desbeciha es disimulo, para que piensen que ha dormido en ella, auiendo 
dormido sin duda en el cordio que delante de ella haze oficio de tapete 
(p. 196). 

This clever suggestion of ascetic life recalls Tartufle^s parting 
injunction to Laurent, although meant for the ears of Dorine: 
‘^Laurent, serrez ma haire avee ma discipline,’ which in its his- 

^ Cap. vn. A recent annotated edition by G. L. Doty, to the pages ot 
which I shall refer, makes it easily accessible: Rom. Forsoh., xir (1928), 
147-274; siir (1928), 276-400. For Tartuffe I shaU quote the lines in 
Despois-Mesnard. 
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crionic aptness also reminds one of the Eypocritafs tactics on leav- 
ing his house : ^ Llega al vmbral de la puerta y parase en el : alii, 
porqne ay qnien le yea, se persigna con vnas Cmzes mny bien 
fonnadas . . (p. 196). He has an eye for a servant girFs 

attractions, as Tartnfife had ifor Dorine% for in choosing his calls 
he reflects that, as to Dona Fnlana: ^la donzelleja que la sirve es 
tan hermosa, que mirandola no ay mal rato^ (p. 196). 

But novr we come to the Eypocnta's aspect and behaviour in 
church. Orgon^s description will be remembered: 

Chaque jour k T^glise il venoit, d*iin air doux. 

Tout vis-S.-vis de moi se mettie ^ deux genoux. 

11 attiroit les yeux de Tassemblee entieie 
Par Paideui dont au Ciel il poussoit sa pii^re; 

11 faisoit des soupiia^ de grands 41ancements, 

Et baisoit bumblement la terre h tons moments (283 ff.). 

Thus the Eypocrita, on entering : 

Ecba con mesura humilde [d^un air douaf\ la vista por la Iglesia, y va a 
Mncarse de lodillas donde que esta la gente de mejor porte. alii es 
donde quiere clauar el engaUo. Pone ambas lodillas [d de^ax genouxl en el 
suelo con sossegado reposo, dando a entender que vk muy assiento [sto], 
Mira de hito en hito [tout vis-&-visf] al Altar, y luego poco a poco va 
dexando caer los parpados, como que contempla (p. 197). 

Here the author interrupts his description to assure us that the 
hypocrite, as Tartufle might well have done, was only ^pensando 
en qual de aquellos que tiene admirados con la virtud que flnge, se 
morira y le hari su testamentario, que es lo mismo que hazerle su 
heredero ^ (p. 197) and this, it will be remembered, Orgon finally 
did (cf. 1175). But, returnmg to our hypocrite, still in prayer: 

^ Despues que ha estado de rodillas grande rato delante del Altar 
nuestro hipocrita, para despedirse d51, se humilla y besa el suelo ^ 
(pp. 197-198) [et baisoit humblement la terre’]. And here, finally, 
is the picture of "Fardeur dont au ciel il poussoit sa priere his 
^^soupirs,^^ his grands 61ancements^^: 

Al Euangelio se leuanta, junta los pies, pone las manos dentro del 
sombrero, dexando fuera los pulgares, fija los ojos en el Sacerdote, y 
suspendese inmobil en figura de estatua. Llega el memento primero, 
ponese de extasis, y da vnos baiuenes tan sutiles, que parece que le menea 
el aire (p. 198). 

I do not know of any translation into French of Zabaleta’s book 
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that could have been utilized for the Tartuffe, but there is no 
objection to assuming that Moli^re may have read the original. 
At any rate, it would seem that Zabaleta^s El Eypocrita cannot be 
neglected m any study of the genesis of the Tartuffe. As an essen- 
tially complete sketch of the main character, it may be considered 
as convincing as Aretino^s Ipocrito^ and, in the field of Mo- 
here^s Spanish borrowings,® more important than Lugo y Davila's 
Los Dos Eermanos^ Tirso's Marta La Piadosa, CastiEo Soldrzano's 
La Oa/rd/ana de Sevilla and even Salas BarbadiUo's La E%]a de 
Gelesiina. Indeed, Montufar's disarming self-accusation when un- 
masked in the latter novel, although it has acquired great im- 
portance as a peripety in Moli^re's play, is after aE an incidental 
expression of one of the hero's main characteristics. These we 
find in Zabaleta's sketch presented and organized, together with 
some of the notable details of conduct, into one single character 
and into a separate portrait entitled, as MoliSre's play itself might 
have been, The Eypocnte. The likeness to Tartuffe, of course, 
is not complete. There is a suggestive outline, fertiliziag hints, 
rather than a model; but after all, in dealing with a spirit bkft 
Molifere's, such a basis for creative effort is really the one most 
commonly acceptable. 


Bryn M<mr College 


Joseph E. Gillet 


ADDITIONAL SOUECES EOE MOLIfiEE'S AVARE, 
FEMMES 8AVANTES, AND TARTUFFE 

When Moliere, actor and stage-director, composed, he must have 
had in his head so many lines, names, and situations, acquired from 
plays in which he had acted, that he could hardly avoid introduc- 
ing them into his own comedies. The belief that such was the case, 
supported by numerous resemblances that have been discovered 
between his works and those of Corneille, Scarron, Boisrobert, 
Eotrou, etc., has led me to submit the evidence that two plays not 

“Of. Moland, Mohkre et la com6d%e itaUenm, Paris, 1867, 209 ff. Of 
course, E4gmer»s Maoette (1. 123-124), contributes only an idea to iTor- 
tuffe. III, 3. 

Of. Martinencbe, Ifo’Ukre et le ih^dtre eepagnoZ^ 157 £f., wbo believes 
that Moliere was directly indebted to Salas Barbadillo as well as to Scar- 
ron’s SypocHtee. 
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Idtlierto discussed in this cormection may be looked upon as being 
among the sources of his inspiration. They are Le Vert^s Docteur 
amoureux^ and les Trahizons d'Arbiran by Boisrobert^s brother, 
Le Metel d^Ouville, both of them published in 1638. 

Le Docteur amoureux, performed originally by the troupe of the 
H6tel de Bourgogne, but made public property by its printing, 
could hare been played by Moliere. That it was considered a 
leadmg comedy as late as 1646 is shown by its figuring m the 
Boutade des comidiens/ a ballet of which the entries are danced 
■by characters from plays that were familiar to the audience. As 
comedies were none too numerous when Moli^re began to act, it 
is by no means improbable that he was acquainted with it early 
in Ms career, and it will be remembered that, when he made his 
first appearance on the Parisian stage after Ms wanderings in 
the provinces, he played (Oct. 24, 1658) Nicomide and a piece 
called le Docteur amoureux, though nobody knows whether the 
latter was the comedy published in 1638. Now, wMle Molfere’s 
Amre goes back to Plautus for its main events, the name of the 
miser^s daughter, Elise, and the fact that her lover, in order to 
be near her, disguises Mmself as a servant are not found in the 
Latin comedy. Both the name and the lover^s disguise do appear, 
on the other hand, in le Docteur amoureux. Moreover, in the 
latter, as m VAvare, the desirability of having an elderly mate is 
described, wMle old 'R&kiie in the Docteur amovreux refers to 
her fluxion as does Harpagon to Ms. The play also resembles in 
some details the Femmes savantes, for H416ne, like B41ise, gives 
a long list of her imaginary lovers and asserts that timidity has 
prevented a lover from declaring his passion for her; while in both 
comedies a pedant has a servant with literary aspirations who is 
named Julien. The proper names, Elise and Julien, are significant. 
Taken in connection with the other similarities, they make it 
seem probable that Moliere made use of tMs forgotten comedy. 

The influence of d^OuviUe^s play is more important. Although 

^ The play appeared anonymously, but the privilege refers to it as the 
work of "L. V.,” letters that probably refer to Le Vert, who published 
two plays not long after. 

*]^blished by Lacroix, BaUets et Maecwrades de Cow, vi, 161-76. 
Lacroix does not identify the play, though the fact that H^l^ne and the 
pedant dance in the entry assigned to it, should have left no doubt a<t 
to which Docteur cmowreum is meant. 

2 
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the sources of Tartuffe have been extensively studied and its rela- 
tion to the Compagnie du Samt-Sacrement and to various forms 
of literature, French, Spanish, and Italian, in which hypocrites 
appear, pointed out, certain details have been left unaccounted 
for, amnTijy them those concerned with the scenes of attempted 
seduction and of unmasking in the third and fourth acts. In the 
Trahizons d’Arhiran the protagonist attempts to seduce his friend^s 
wife just as Tartuffe mahes love to Elmire, the wife of his bene- 
factor, Orgon. In both cases the would-be seducer is repelled by 
the wife. To explain his proximity to the lady^s person, Arbiran 
remarks (i, 2), 

le regardois Tesmail de cette belle chaixie 

Dont la fagon me plaist, 

and Tartuffe, 

Je tdte votre habit* Tctoffe en est moelleuse. 

Her rebuff renders the man hostile and suspicions in 'both plays, 
so that, when it becomes necessary for the wife to have another 
interview with him, she has to overcome this hostility before she 
can make him reveal his iniquity. In Tartuffe, as every one knows, 
Elmire puts her husband under the table in order to convince him 
that his friend feels more than a brotherly interest in her. In 
Arlvran, when the wife seeks to save her husband, whom Arbiran 
has prevailed upon the king to condemn to death, it becomes 
necessary for her to convince the king that Arbiran^s testimony 
is untrustworthy, invented in order to rid himself of the husband 
and get possession of the wife. She accordingly forms a plan 
and asks the king to hide in such a way that he may listen to 
her conversation with Arbiran without being seen by him. In 
both cases, when the wife has set her stage, she sends for the villain, 
who, when he arrives, shows his- distrust of her and reminds her 
of the previous ill treatment he has received at her hands. In 
both cases she succeeds in allaymg his suspicions by talking of 
the peculiarities of the feminine heart (v, 7) : 

Es-tu si delicat? He veux-tu pas, mon eoeur, 

Qu*7ne mauuaise hameur quelque fois ne me vieime? 

Et puis i’auois desir de cognoistre la tienne; 

Cette petite fougue oU ie te vieus de voir, 

Bien souuent sur nos coeurs a beaucoup de pouuoir; 
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Noils voulons posseder pour estre possed^es, 

Mais aussi quelquefois estie vn peu gourmand^es^ 

L’amour en est plus grand. . . . 

In both, plays, when the wife has won the TiUain^s confidence, 
she reminds him that the person whom she knows to be listening 
is stiU. to be dealt with. Arbiran replies that it is easy to dispose 
of the king; Tartnffe answers that the husband is a man to be 
led by the nose. It is at this moment that the listener, finally 
con-vinced of the villain's guilt by this disparaging reference to 
himself, makes his appearance and expresses himself in each play 
in somewhat the same terms : 

The King: A-t’on iamais rien veu de plus abominable? 

Organ: 'Voil&., je vous Tavoue, un abominable bomme’ 

This series of resemblances seems to me too extensive to be 
due merely to coincidence, especially as we know that the author 
of the Trahizons d' Arbiran was a dramatist of considerable reputa- 
tion in Moli^re's youth, that the play was successful and was acted 
at Paris as late as 164:7. Moli^re may have seen the play when 
he was first seeking to establish a troupe at Paris, may have played 
in it and stored away in his memory situations that were to 
reappear, a score of years later, in Tartuffe. 

H. Caebington Lanoastes 


OLD FEEN'CH amenestraison 

In the glosses of Easchi of Troyes (1040-1105), Ber. 42 a, 60 b. 
Sab, 166 b, and Oit 67 b,^ there is found a more or less popular 
Old French form amenestraision^ < Latin admmistraUonem, render- 
ing the Aramaic disiana, portion at table." A similar sense, 

portion of food " is found in a letter of Abbot Geroldus, written 
at Fabaria, now Pfafers, canton of Saint-Gall, Switzerland, 1110 
A. D.,® who speaks of the praebendas aliasque administrationes of 

^ See Barmesteter et Blondheim, Les Olosea frangaiaea dona lea eonvumor 
tairea tnhmMgma de JRaschis Paris, 1929, § 37. 

‘Mabilloii: Annalea ordima amcti BenedicU (Paris, 1713), Tome V, 
appendix, p. 678, cited in Du Cange, s. v. adwmmtratio. 
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food and drink which are to be furnished to the monks of Fabaria. 
Easchi^s use of amenestraison in connection with the table is no 
innovation, since the verb, administmre, "to serve at table, occurs 
as early as Varro (first century B. C.)j who writes mel ad principia 
convivi et in secundam mensam administratur.^ 

The related verb form amenetrer, not cited by Godefroi, La 
Curne, or Toiler, is found in a similar sense in the ^Aruh of Eatis- 
bon, a thirteenth century Talmudic dictionary containing French 
glosses.-* It serves to render gaq in the Hebrew phrase (ii Kings, 
TV, 41), caq-la-am we-yohelu, understood to mean "serve the 
people, that they may eat.^^ Examples of the more learned form 
amenistrer in the sense of "serving food^^ are cited by Godefroy, 
s. V. amenestrer, from thirteenth and fourteenth century texts. 
Admimstrare, "to serve at table survives also in Provengal. 
Arnaut Vidal de Castelnaudari says in Ouillaume de la Barre ‘ ® 

Le senh*en G. vay talhar ("to carve”) 

Als efans, eh amenistrava. 

This example, as well as the meaning of the word in Easchi, 
indicates the inexactness of Levy’s definition "dish^^ (Gericht) 
for minisiracio, minisirazo ® in the foUovdng passages of the Brevi- 
ari d^Amor (1288) of Matfre Brmengaud of B&iers (11. 9911- 
9922) : 

£ deu SOS ostes issamen 
Recebre qaex alegramen . . . , 

E ministran los deu servir 
Gent e onrar e car tenir 
E dar bonas minisiraoios, 

Segon qu’es lurs condicios» 

Els deu soven amonestar 
Que voluntiers dejon maujar. 

and (U. 18106-18111) : 

E pesso mai de pro manjar 
Que de tot Tals quez an a far, 

E d’aver grans mmistrazoa 


Basticae nr, 16, 5, ed. Goetz (Leipzig, 1912), p. 144, cited in the 
Thestmrus linguae laimae, s. v, admmistro, 

^Perles. Graete Julelsohrift (Breslau, 1887), p. 13. 

® Ed. Paul Meyer (Paris 1896), p. 117, 11. 3970-3971. 

^ Provemsalisehes supplementwbrterluoh s. v. wimstration. 
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De galinas et de capos 
£ de grasses cabritz raustitz 
0 grasses conilbs o perditz 

The word means portion^ helping " L4vy^s definition is due to 
the passage 11. IT'ISS-Sa : 

£t en los ricx son atur met 
Quo aio blancx pas e clars vis, 

Grassas galinas, capos fis, 

Perditz e gruas e pavos 
E diversas mmistraeoa 
E grandas outra meznra 
Tan qu’en greujo lor natuia. 

In this passage diversas means not different/^ but several, 
divers.^^ Of. Levy, s. v. divers. 

It is curious that French examples of administrate in the related 
sense of ^^administering the sacraments seem to be cited only 
for a late period. Thus Godefroy, s. v. aministrement^ quotes 
administrement in reference to the sacrament of baptism only 
from the De Vita Christi/ of which the MS. was written m the 
fifteenth century. Eelated expressions were probably in use in 
French in this sense much earlier, since the Englishman William 
of Shoreham ® wrote about 1320 ® in reference to Holy Orders : 

The signe hys of thys sacrament 
The bisschopes blessynge 
Forth myd the admynystracioun. 


Amenisird is used at Faucigny (Haute-Savoie) in the sense of 
" donner les demiers sacrements (v. Wartburg, Frz. etym. Wb., 
s. V. admimsirare).'^^ 

Lotris H. Hayloe 


TrMty College^ JSaHford, Covm. 


MS. of the Bibliothbque nationale, Paris, fonds fr., 181, fo 53c. 
®Konrath, Poems of William of Shoreham (London, 1902), 11. 1555-57, 
cited in the N. E. D. s. v. admimstration. 

®Konrath {op. dt.) introduction, p. xiv, 

^®The author is extremely indebted to Professor L. S. Blondheim for 
suggesting the subject of this note and for his assistance in its preparation. 
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A VAEIANT OB ONE OE GONGOEA’S BALLADS 

In FotilchA-Delbosc’s edition of the Ohras poHicas de D. Luis de 
O6ngora ^ he reproduces the ballad “ El espanol de Oran ” virtually 
as it appears in Durdn’s Bomancero General (BAE, z, 138, no. 
834), but he appends to it the following footnote, which was un- 
doubtedly a comment of Chacdn’s ® : 

Estos dos Tltimos quartetes [!] son agenos^ en lugar de otros seis o siete 
snios^ qne no se lian podido hallar. 

It is possible that some of the missing verses are contained in the 
variant found in Hs 10313 of the Nationalbibliothek at Vienna. 
The library catalogue^,® in its description of the manuscript, places 
it in the 17th century. As the manuscript is anonymous and its 
origm and sources unknown, it is difficult to vouch for the authen- 
ticity of its contents. The ballad must speak for itself. The scribe 
does not mention G6ngora^s name, nor does he indicate whether he 
copied the poem from a written or printed source or whether — as 
some of the variant passages seem to indicate — ^he wrote from oral 
recitation or from memory. In the first forty lines the deviations 
are limited to single words or phrases of little importance, as, 
for example, ginetes for ^'cenetes^^ (1. 9), degas for ^^mudas^'' 
(1. 14), ruido for estruendo (1. 19), etc. From then on the 
Vienna version reads as follows^: 

M gakm que tiemcmente 
la esouoha la mira y haMa 
le dize sefiiora mia 
tan dolce como enojada 
non illorejs ojos hermosoa 
que ueslras lagrimas manchan 


^New York, Hispanic Soc, of America, 1921, i, 95-96. 

* Of. op. oit., I, ix-xi. 

* TaJmlae oodAcwm manu soHptorvm praetor graeoos et oHentales in 
Uotheca Palatvna Vmdobonensi Asservatorum, Edidit Academia Caesarea 
Vindobonensis. Volvmen vi. Vindibonae Venvm dat F. Tempsky Bibliopola 
Academiae. MDCCCXCIII. 

* The MS. is entirely devoid of punctuation. It contains a comma-like 
notation over every letter u and a dieresis over every p, which have been 
omitted in the transcription. All variations from Foulchd-Delbosc's version 
are italicized. 
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mis honrados piensamientos 
y augueran mis espetamas 
por que con honra y amor 
yo cumpla que me quede y vaya 
uaya a los moros el cuerpo 
y quede con uos el alma 
que no uolueran a Oran 
sm oatvuos y sin fama 
esta espada en uestro nombre 
a dios que tooan al arma 

E. Hkbmak HsspeIiT 


JTeio York Universit}/ 


AH’ ADDITIOIT TO THE BEETOH CAHON 

Machiavells Dogge, an anonymous satire, was printed by Ber- 
nard Alsop for Eichard Higgenbotham in 1617. In one hundred 
thirty-nine six-line stanzas the poet addresses his dog, deploring 
that the world has fallen on evil days. He exhorts the dog to 
attack the different vices that are prevalent, thus leading to a 
spirited enumeration and description of the various forms of gam- 
ing. Then he attacks various types of people, — ^lawyers, pirates, 
soldiers, gallants, physicians, and the like, — ^and adds another ex- 
hortation to the dog to cling to some especial virtue or avoid some 
especial vice. In conclusion, the author sums up what he has said, 
and the dog, having set the world aright, lies down and takes his 
rest. 

This poem copies no less than tweniy entire stanzas, as well as 
lesser passages, with very httle change from Nicholas Breton^s 
satire, I Would and Would Notj which had been published three 
years earlier in 1614. At first glance it would seem that about 
one-sixth of Machiavells Dogge was merely an unblushing pilfering 
from Breton, but a closer examination indicates a possibility that 
Breton himself was the author of both. 

No one familiar with Breton^s satires can fail to be impressed 
with the similarity of Machiavdls Dogge to works admittedly by 
him. Its tone is his — e. tone of mild and moderate admonition, 
often cast in proverbial phraseology. Its style — ^with ease and fiu- 
ency of versification and language — ^is his. The plan or structure 
is the same as in Breton^s satires, based primarily upon a succession 
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of roll-calls of types of erring humanity, with appropriate tolerant 
reproof of the faults and foibles of each; this tolerant and good- 
humored satire is highly characteristic of Breton. 

Scores of phrases, ideas, and figures which are frequently used 
in Breton^s acknowledged work occur in Machiavells Dogge. Al- 
though some are proverbial, and some used also by other authors, 
many of Breton^s favorite and characteristic expressions remain, 
such as his fondness for mentiomng Maid Marian, Parnell, Jack of 
Lent, a pudding^s end, and such traits as rhyming trifles with 
“ nifles." 

There is a similarity in the ending of Machiavells Dogge , — 

So let them fall to work, God speed the Plough . . . 

And so good Dog, lie downe and hold thy peace, — 

and the conclusion of Breton^s Pasquils Mad-cap (1600), — 

Pride shall goe downe, and vertue shall increase 

And then my Muse he still, and hold thy peace, — 


as well as to the " Epistle to the reader ” from Pasquils Mad-cap, 
" . • when they goe well to worke, God speede the plough.^^ But 
the conclusions are a commonplace, and God speed the Plough 
is proverbial. 

Machiavells Dogge was entered in the Stationers^ Eegister by 
Eichard Higgenbotham on the same date, January 7, 1616/17, as 
Breton^s A Dialogue Betwixt a Courtier and a Cuntrey Man , — a 
circumstance that recalls Cuthbert Wright^s entry on July 6, 1622, 
of Breton^s Nay Then and Nothings. 

It is, however, in the borrowings of Machiavells Dogge that the 
chief interest lies. A stanza from Breton^s poem set against another 
from Machiavells Dogge will serve to show how closely the original 
text was followed. Only the variations in Machiavells Dogge have 
been printed. 


/ Would and Would Not 
Nor would I haue the Crane 
picke out mine Eyes, 

Nor Pyes, nor Parats, teadi me 
how to prate: 

Nor fill my Pawnche too-fuH 
of Wood-cocsk-pyes, 


MaoMaveUe Dogge 
For Birdes, let not the Crane 

Nor let the parat teach thee 
now .... 

.... thy paunch .... 

. . . Woodcockes pies, 
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Nor haue Madge-Howlet make me Nor let make thee 

watch "too^ltOttSf ••••••• 

Nor let the Cuckooe learne me • . . . teach thee 

how to sing, 


Nor with ot Butsssarde, make too .... the Buzard . . . . 

lowe a wing. 


There are more changes in the foregoing stanza than ordinarily 
occur; frequently in most other stanzas only one or two variations 
in wording appear. Furthermore, the changes in the later poem 
usually occur only where it was necessary to make the verses con- 
form to the changed, point of view: in I Would and Would Not the 
author is soliloquizing; in Ilachmvells Dogge he is addressing the 
dog. The following stanzas will illustrate the necessary minimum 
changes : 


I Would and Would Not 
And I would reade the rules 
of sacred Life, 

Perswade the troubled soule 
to patience: 

The husband, Oare, and Comfort 
to the wife, 

To childe and seruant, 
due obedience. 

Faith to the friend, and to 
the Neighbour peace, 

That love might live, and 
quarrels all may cease. 


Maohtavells Dogge 
Yea, let us ... . 


. . . husbands care . . . . 


The .... 


.... may .... 

suites at law may . . • 


As may be observed, occasional dight changes were made in 
Machiavells Dogge to clarify the sense, to rectify errors, and, 
sometimes, to make the meaning more specific. Scattered sample 
lines will illustrate : 


I Would and Would Not 
Out lusty faces out of 
rotten Logges 
Nor be a Minstrell at a 
Marriage 

And feede a sight of Fooles, 
with Had-I-wist, 

To weepe for Siluer, when 
theyr Qtolde is gone 
To weave Pyed Coats, Tum-spit, 
and eat fat-meat 


Machiavells Dogge 
. . . rusty .... 


Or beare a Bride Cuppe . . . 


Oh no, I see a sight of 
had I wists. 

Doe .... 

Laugh, weave long coates, and sing, 
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A complete list of the borrowed passages follows : 



I Would and Would Not 


Maohuivells Dogge 

Stanza 122, last couplet 

Sig. A3, 4tli stanza, 

last couplet 

Stanza 123 

Sig. 

A3, 3rd stanza 

te 

124, line 5 

ts 

B4, 1st 

SS 

, line 2 

St 

124, line 6 

tt 

B4, 1st 

tt 

, line 4 

St 

125 

St 

B4, 2nd 

tt 


St 

126 

tt 

B4, 4tli 

St 


ts 

127 

tt 

B2v, 4tli 

tt 


te 

128 

kt 

B3v, 1st 

tt 


St 

129, lines 1 and 2 

tt 

B4, 3id 

tt 

, lines 1 and 2 

tk 

129, last couplet 

tt 

B4v, 1st 

tt 

, last couplet 

ts 

135 

ss 

Dl, 3rd 

tt 


tc 

136 

ts 

Dl, 4tli 

tt 


ts 

138 

ss 

D3, 1st 

ts 


ts 

139 

ts 

D3, 2nd 

tt 


ts 

140 

St 

1)3, 3rd 

ts 


ts 

141 

ss 

B3, 4tli 

tt 


tt 

142 

tt 

D3v, 4tli 

ss 


ts 

143 

tt 

D3v, 1st 

St 


tt 

144, lines 1, 2, 3, 4 

tt 

D4, 1st 

tt 

, lines 1, 2, 3, 4 

tt 

145 

tt 

D4v, 2nd 

tt 


St 

146 

tt 

El, 1st 

tt 


tt 

147 

tt 

El, 4tli 

St 


« 

148 

ss 

El, 3rd 

tt 


ss 

150 

tt 

Elv, 1st 

tt 


St 

151 

tt 

Elv, 2nd 

tt 


St 

152 

tt 

D4v, 4th 

tt 



I Wovld and Woidd Not is composed of 154: stanzas; thus it 
•will be seen that Machiamlls Bogge draws chiefly from the last 
part of Breton’s poem, that is from stanza 122 to stanza 15S, ex- 
cept for seven stanzas. Each of these seven is so distinctly in the 
first person and so obviously a soliloquy, as not to lend itself to 
ready adaption to the plan of MachiaveUs JDogge. Eour stanzas 
are taken over only in part, and stanza 137 has been treated so 
freely in MachweUs Dogge, sig. Dlv, first stanza, that it has not 
been included in the list. 

Just as the verbal borrowinp were dose but not slavish, so 
Macfmvells Doggo does not take over the stanzas from I Would 
and Would Not in strict consecutive order. Bather they are dis- 
tributed so as to form the skeleton upon which the entire poem is 
built, with much neiw amplifying matter intervening. 
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It is interesting to note that another poem of Breton^s underwent 
the same treatment elsewhere.^ Of the thirty-six stanzas com- 
prising "Brittons Divinitie" printed in The Arbor of Amorous 
Devises, 1597, sixteen in entirety and parts of two more were taken 
with slight variations from Breton^s The Countesse of Pembrolees 
Love, 1592. It must be remembered, however, that The Arbor was 
a piratical anthology put out by Eichard Jones, and that presum- 
ably Breton had nothmg to do with it. Thus it is impossible to 
tell whether Jones or his hired collector merely filched the most 
attractive moralizing passages from The Countesse of Pembrolees 
Love and strung them together with improvisation of their own,^ 
whether they received a manuscript in which some unknown person 
had already performed that service, or whether they secured a 
manuscript in which Breton himself had constructed a new moral- 
izing poem utilizing portions of a former work of his. Each of the 
three solutions is possible; The Arbor of Amorous Devises will not 
give us the key to Machiavells Dogge. 

An imposing list of " internal evidence may be drawn up to 
link the original parts of Machiavells Dogge with Breton^s recog- 
nized work, but such evidence is notoriously tricky. Yet when the 
uniformity of style and tone of Machiavells Dogge is noted, it would 
seem virtually impossible for another author, however able, to have 
imitated Breton^s work so accurately and skilfully, even if the 
imitation had been intrinsically worth the time and effort. Such 
verse as the following would appear to be pure Breton: 

And so good Dogge, lie downe and take thy rest 
The beggers all are going home to bed: 

Each little bird is nnzling in her nest: 

And every horn'd beast gmnes to cast the head, 

And euery Mowse into her hole is gone, 

And thou hast little left to thinke vpon. 

For if it bee, as I doe hope it is. 

The world is come vnto a happy passe; 

Kindnesse lets no man know what thing is his : 


^ I am indebted to Mr. F. H. McCloskey for calling this as well as other 
matters concerning Breton to my attention. 

® Witness the ingenious way in which two poems from Thomas HowelTs 
Arbor of AmiUe (1668) were joined in Jones' A Gorgeous Gallery of Gal- 
lant Inventions (1578), ed. H. E. Eollins, pp. 7-8, 147-150. 
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The Horse is growne so inward with the Asse, 

And lone is growne so gieat twist friend and friend, 
That no man stands vpon a Puddings end. 


There is, then, a strong probability that, in Machiavells Dogge, 
another unsigned Breton poem can be rescued from anonymity and 
added to the Breton canon. 


Sarmrd Umversity 


Eebdson Thatbe Bowbbs 


OVID AS A SOUECE FOE SPENSEE’S MONSTEE- 
SPAWNING MUD PASSAGES 

Mr. Lemmi’s article^ on monster-spawning Nile-mud passages 
in the Faene Queene attempts to show that their origin lay in 
Diodorus Siculus’ Historical Library. In his review of classical 
authors who had written on the subject he omits mention of Ovid. 
But Spenser follows passages in Ovid’s Metamorphoses more closely 
than in Diodorus Siculus, Lucretius, or any of the other writers 
cited by Mr. Lemmi. There are three passages in Spenser whidh 
make use of the autochthonous and abiogenetic theory of the origin 
of life (only the first two are mentioned by Mr. Lemmi) : Faerie 
Queene, i. i. 21, ni. vi. 8. 3-9, and vii. vii. 18. 

Three passages in Ovid develop the same idea. In Met. i, 416- 
487, Ovid tells how the earth spontaneously generates the fertile 
seeds of life in the slime when the seven-mouthed Nfle has receded 
from the drenched fields and returned to its former bed. The 
farmers, as they turn over the lumps of earth, fibud innumerable 
forms of life (cf. Spenser’s " Infinite shapes of creatures,” m. vi. 
8. 8), both the ancient shapes and creatures new and strange. 
Met. XV. 362-4 describes how, when dead bodies by lapse of ti-ma 
or by the liquefying power of heat have become thoroughly putrid, 
tiny an i mal s are bred in them. And in Met. xv. 376-8, Ovid says 
that the slimy mud contains seeds that produce green frogs, with- 
out legs at first; but it soon gives them legs adapted to swimming. 

The similarity of ideas in the passages of the two authors needs 
but few comments. Jortin, Todd, and Greenlaw* have diown 

^C. W. Lemmi, "Monster-Spawning Hile-Mnd in Spenser,” MLN., Sir, 
284-38, April, 1928. 

•Edwin Greenlaw, Studies in PJnlology, xm (1920), 439-64, 
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Spenser’s knowledge and use of tie first and fifteenti books of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses; Spenser’s knowledge of the Metamorphoses 
in general is too well known to need comment. 

Mr. Lemmi says, " Surely that ^ late waters/ found in none 
other of the possible sources, is echoed in Spenser’s ^ when his later 
spring gins to avale.’” Ovid’s ^^diluvio . . . recenti” ( 1.434) 
is not only a possible source, but also is closer to later spring ” 
(= flood) than Diodorus Siculus’ h roh v\l/ip.oL>s rm voSarcDv.” 
Agam, the slime, the mud on which the sunne hath shynd,” and 
the " huge heapes of mudd,” which are mentioned as showing the 
closeness of indebtedness to Diodorus Siculus, are found in Ovid. 

The stanza in which are found the lines 

Out of their decay and moitall crime 

We daily see new creatures to arize, (vrr.vii 18.6-6) 

refers, apparently, to the second passage quoted from Ovid. The 
idea of new creatures ” arising from the bodies of dead animals 
occurs in none of the passages cited by Mr. Lemmi or in other 
possible sources which I have examined ; and, incidentally, it occurs 
in Mutabilitie’s speech, which is permeated with Ovidian allusions 
before and after this stanza. This is irrefragable evidence that 
Spenser used Ovid for his ideas of abiogenesis, whatever other 
authors he also knew and used. 

Great father he of generation 

Is rightly cald, th’authour of life and light; 

And his faire sister for creation 

Ministreth matter fit, which tempred right 

With heat and humour, breedes the living wight, (m vi.9.1-4) 

point more certainly to Met 1.430-43, "For when moisture and 
heat (^^umor calorque”) unite, life is conceived, and from these 
two sources all living things spring,” than to the passage suggested 
in Aristotle’s Generation of Animals (i.n). 

Finally, if a source for the loathly frogs and toades” need be 
found, it is rather in a reference to the origin of frogs quoted in 
the last extract from Ovid than in Diodorus Siculus’ account of 
mice appearing from the slime. 

Spenser was probably not indebted to any one source for his 
ideas of spontaneous generation. Specific source ascription is a 
hazardous undertaking when, as I think Mr. Lemmi’s article has 
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shown in this case, an idea has become almost a convention; but 
Spenser knew his Ovid well, and the echoes in the phrases men- 
tioned above further indicate the extent of that knowledge. 


DaMson, N. O. 


W. P. Gumming 


E. k/8 note on the GEACES 

On The Shepheardes Calender, iv, 109, ^ E. has the follow- 
ing note : 

The Graces be three sisters, the daughters of lupiter (whose names are 
Aglaia, Thalia, Euphrosyne, and Homer onely addeth a fourth, .s. 
Pasithea) otherwise called Gharites, that is thanks. Whom the Poetes 
feyned to be the Goddesses of al bountie and comelines, which therefore 
(as sayth Theodontius) they make three, to wete, that men fbrst ought 
to be gracious and boimtiful to other freely, then to receiue benefits at 
other mens hands curteously, and thirdly to requite them thankfully: 
which are three sundry Actions in liberalitye. And Boccace saith, that 
they be painted naked (as they were indeede on the tombe of 0. lulius 
Caesar) the one hauing her backe toward vs, and her face fromwarde, as 
proceeding from vs: the other two toward vs, nothing double thanke to be 
due to vs for the benefit, we haue done. 

There are two Latin passages which should perhaps be cited in 
illustration of this note, Seneca, De Benefidis, i, 3, and the Servian 
commentary on Yirgil, Aen. i, 720. Thus Seneca records that 
Hesiod gave the names of the graces as Aglaie, Euphrosyne, and 
Thalia {Theog. 909) ; also that Homer gave one of them a different 
name, Pasithea (IZ. xiv 275). He also indicates that before his 
time the Graces had been regarded as goddesses of bounty as well as 
of comeliness: “ Alii quidem videri volunt unam esse, quae det 
beneficium, alteram, quae accipiat, tertiam, quae reddat,^^ 

The ^ Theodontius ^ who is quoted here must be the ^ Theodon- 
tius ^ who is very often quoted as an authority in Boccaccio^s 
Genecdogm deorum gentUium — though he is not mentioned in Boc- 
caccio's chapter on the Graces. It may be interesting to note that 
something very like the comment here quoted from him is offered in 
Perotti's Cornucopia,: ^^Treis autem ideo esse prodiderunt, quia 
et benefici esse in alios debemus, et aliorum beneficia suscipere, et 
iis qui in nos Kberales fuerunt retribuere. Dare autem, et accipere, 
et referre tres actus sunt inter se distincti." 
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For Boccaccio^s statement as to the pictured grouping of the 
Graces, and its significance, see his Oeneal. deor, gentil, v, 35 : Has 
dicunt . . . nudas incedere et invicem vinctas; ac ex eis duas facie 
ad nos esse conversas, cum tergum tertia vertat. Quid autem in 
hoc senserint veteres excutiendum est. . . . Vel aliter: si quid 
enim in hominem gratum miseris, ab eo in te duplum seu maius 
redire videbis,” This is perhaps derived from Servius, Aen. i, 720 : 

Quod vero una aversa pingitur, duae nos respicientes, haec ratio 
est, quia profeeta a nobis gratia duplex solet reverti/^ 

This traditional grouping, and similar explanations of it, may be 
found in various well-known authors : Petrarch^s Africa^ ill, 216- 
18, PerottPs Cornucopia^ Alciati^s Emllemata, No. 163, Natalis 
Comes, MythologiUj iv, 16. It is thus the more noteworthy that 
Spenser himself changed it, to express a different meaning, F. Q., 
VI, 10, 24: 

And eeke them selues so in their daunce they bore, 

That two of them still froward seem’d to bee, 

But one still towards shew’d her selfe afore, 

That good should from vs goe then come in greater store. 

E. K.^s authority for the painting of the Graces on the tomb of 
Julius Caesar is not easy to find. But the conventional grouping 
which he describes is shown in very ancient paintings, at Catania 
and at Pompeii; see S, Eeinach, Reper Loire de Peintures grecques 
et rommneSj Pans, 1922, p. 158. There they are represented with 
ears of grain and fruits in their hands — a. fact which lends some 
support to Natalis Comes^ unusual version of their function: 
" Dicuntur Gratiae filiae esse lovis et Eurynomes, quod nihil aliud 
significat quam fertilitatem agrorum frugumque abundantiam.” 


The Johns Sophim University 


W. P. Mustakd 


A NOTE ON PABLEMENT OF THE THBE AQE8, 220 

Than tercelettcs full tayttely telys doun stryken, 

Laners and lanerettis lightien to thes endes. 

These lines {Padement of the Thre AgeSj ed. Sir I, Gollancz, 
Oxford, 1915, 219-220) are taken from an extended account of a 
da/s hawking along the bank of a river. They give a spirited 
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description of the attack made upon teal by the several hawks that 
are cast off by the falconers : the tercelet (male of the peregrine, 
an excellent hawk for teal, cf. P. Chapman, Birds of Eastern 
North America, New York, 1928, p. 305), the lanner, and the lan- 
neret (male of the lanner). 

Gollancz has misunderstood the meaning of line 220, for he 
glosses lighiten as ^ alight,^ and endes as ^regions, parts ^ (OB. 
ende), and apparently understands the line to mean that the lanners 
and lannerets alighted near certain spots whence the teal might be 
expected to rise. The word ende^ however, is not derived from OE. 
ends, but from OE. eiud (Ger. ente)^ ^duck.^ The word is found 
in EaveloTc 1241 : 

Ne was >er spared gos ne henne, 

Ne he hende, ne ]?© drake, 

and in Prompt. Parvulorum {EET8.^ p. 145) : ^End, dukbryd: 
Anas* If the meaning ^ duck*^ be acceptable, the following quo- 
tation will explain the poet^s use of Ughtten (OE. Uhian, * alight’; 
cf. also NED. light, v^., II, 9, for meanings ^ descend, fall ’) : 

Perhaps the leading characteristic in the flying of this kind of hawk 
[the lanner or the peregrine] is that it habitually captures its prey . . . 
by making a dash or shot at it • . . from some position where it can com- 
mand an advantage in speed and force. In many cases the bird is itself 
so conscious of this natural aptitude for stooping in preference to mere 
following, that it habitually places itself, when on the look-out for food, 
at a considerable height, from which it can descend with great ease and 
velocity upon any victim which may happen to be passing beneath, using 
the principle of gravity to increase the force of its downward flight,*- 

lAghtten is here to be glossed ‘ stoop, swoop down.’ Line 280 is 
then to be translated ‘ Lanners and lannerets stoop to these dneks ’ 
(the teal). 

L. Savaqb 

Princeton Vrmereity 


^ B. B. Mchell, The Art <md PraoUoe of Ecmhmg^ London, 1900, pp. 11-12. 
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A POSSIBLE GREEK COGNATE OP ENGLISH BAD 


The derivation ^ of NE. lad from OE. bceddel ^ has been pretty 
generally accepted. Certainly none of the other etymologies vrhich 
have been suggested has proved so satisfactory. But the further 
etymological connections of OB. Iceddel and the doubtless related 
bcedlmg ® have not been brought to light. 

The Greek luxurious/^ is a possible cognate. The 

semantic connections are not too remote : the corresponding verb, 
oTraTaXdo), may have the meaning ^^be effeminate”; and the verb 
baddle occurs m NB. (Cheshire dialect in more primitive mean- 
ing than the OB. shows, in such a sentence as He’s baddling all 
his money away.” 

Phonologically, there are no difficulties. The alternation of IE. 
initial sp- and bh- is not unknown.® Prom an original IE. *s~ 
bhat9l6Sj then, Gr. air<iraXo5 and an early Germanic "^badlaz (with 
loss of 9 in an unaccented syllable ®) would regularly result. The 
OB. bceddel and bcedlmg represent normal developments. 

I am not acquainted with any previous attempt to provide bceddel 
with IE. connections. Prellwitz ’’ suggests that is perhaps 

to be regarded as standing for an earlier *<r7raXTaAo$, an unlikely 
guess. He would than connect it with OHG. spildan, vergeuden, 
verschwenden.” Boisacq® makes no suggestion. 

If this etymology of OE. bceddel and bcedling is correct, it settles 
the question® of the quantity of the stem-syllable vowel; the ce 


must be short. 


W. PRBBMAisr Twabdell 


University of Wisconsin 


^By Zupitza; cf. the etymological comment in NED under bad, 
^Bceddel in Archbishop Aelfne’s vocabularies ( Wright- Wiilcker; A8. 
<md OE, Tocab,) translates (mdreporesis, i, homo utriusque generis (109. 
13 ) , hermafrod%tm (161. 12 ) . 

Bos. — ^Tol. A8, Diet, 61* An effeminate person: molUs, fiahaKSs. 
The suggested connection with bedd in Bos, — Tol, A8. Diet,, 66, is of 
course unlikely. 

* Wright, Eng, Dial, Diet,, I, 124. 

«Hirt, Idg, €h-am., J, 330; § 306. 14. 2. 

«Hirt, in IF,, 7, 194. 

^ Or, Etym, 425. 

^Diot, etym, de la Icmgue gr,^, 892 f. 

® 8up, Bos. — Tol. A8. Diet,, 61. 

3 
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A POSSIBLE SIGNIPIOANCE OP THE NAME TH0PA8 

Few suggestions have been made concerning the significance of 
Chaucer^s selection of Thopas as the name of the hero of his frag- 
mentary mock-romance.^ But if it is true, as Professor Manly 
argues,^ that Chaucer wrote this poem as a satire upon the Flem- 
ings, then his selection of Thopas as the name of his knight was, 
I believe, a part of the jest. 

In the later middle ages the topaz (thopas) was quite generally 
believed to be an effective cure of sensuality. An Anglo-Norman 
prose lapidary which Studer and Evans ascribed to the thirteenth 
century says, describing the powers of the topaz, 

. , . £le vaut mult a une maladie ki V em apele fl. . . . Ele refreidit 
homnie et le rent plus chaste et meins luxurius. Ele deit ser en or.^ 

A French lapidary in verse which according to Pannier is of the 
thirteenth century, says, 

.... Voluntiers doit porter tel pierre 
Gil qui de sa char est pechiere 
For lui donter et repentir; 

Homme refroide sans mentir . . 

Another, known as the Lapidary of FMlip, which dates from the 
fourteenth century and which attained wide circulation, informs 
the reader that 

. . . Qui ceste pierre porte, plus en aime son cors a demener chastement, 
et plus aime a regarder la celestial vie royal . . 

Since a description of the topaz and its virtues given in a fourteenth 
century lapidary attributed to Sir John Mandeville is brief and 
fairly typical, it may be quoted entire : 

1 See Lange, Chaucers Sir Thopas, ^ Ritter Honiggold Deutsche L%t- 
eratwrzeitung, xxxvn, 1299, 1669, and 1827. Also Skeat, Works of Ohm- 
oer, V, p. 183. 

* Manly, " Sir Thopas ; A Satire,” Dssays and Stt^dies "by Members of the 
MngUsh Assodationf xm, p. 62. 

* Studer and Evans, Anglo-Norman Lapidaries, Paris, 1926, p. 123. It is 
only the late lapidaries, those of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
which refer to the chaste influence of the topaz. 

** Pannier, "Les lapidaires frangais des Xlle, Xllle et XlVe si^eles,” 
BibUothbque de Vdoole des hautes Etudes, Paris, 1882, p. 243. 

® Ibid., p. 293. 
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Topace d’Arabie vient des fleuves de I’Orient; il y en a de deux manieres, 
et sont semblables a or vierge; I’une Test plus que Tautrej elles valent a 
une maladie qu’on appelle £el; elle sent la lune^ car quand la lune doit etre 
pluvieuse, la pieire est relente (de mauvaise odeur), mais quand il doit 
faire beau temps, elle est claire et xeluisante; elle refroidit rhomme, le 
rend plus chaste et moins luxurieux, et doit seoir en or.^ 

Now, since lapidaries, which so generally attributed to the topaz 
this chaste influence, were very widely read in the middle ages, it 
seems reasonable to believe that to the literate circles, which Chancer 
addressed, mention of the topaz would suggest chastity. 

But the low ebb of sexual morals in Flanders during Chaucer^s 
time is a matter of common knowledge. For example, Vander- 
kindere, in Le siicle des Artevelde, writes : 

Partout la richesse, Pabondance donnaient une sorte de vertige; on 
voulait abuser de tous les plaisirs; la premiere expansion du luxe abou- 
tissait au triomphe du libertmage. . • . Le reld.chement des moeurs se 
marque encore par le nombre considerable de ib&tards dont il est fait men- 
tion.^ 

James Hutton, summing up the moral situation in Flanders during 
this period, says: 

Many a good-looking girl found a fortune in her face more easily than 
she would have done at the distaff. Married women supplemented their 
honorable gains by means concealed from their husbands . . . Eape and 
abduction were common, for a 'gift in the hand perverted the integrity of 
the judge. Illegitimate children were seen in almost every family rich 
enough to maintain them . . 

The English, in constant communication with their neighbors 
across the Channel, could not well have failed to be aware of con- 
ditions there. But many Englishmen were not compiled to go 
abroad to gain first-hand impressions of Flemish morals. 

Vanderkmdere says, 

Les femmes flamandes 4taient admir^es pour leur fralcheur et Pedat de 
leur teint; PAngleterre nous en enlevait un grand nombre, qui n’Staient 
pas destinies k mener une vie exemplaire.* 


• Is. del Sotto, Le lapidavre du quutorMme sikcle, Vienna, 1862, p. 80. 

^ Vanderkindere, Le sikcle des Artevelde, Brussels, 1879, pp. 402, 400. 

* Hutton, James and PhiUp Artevelde, London, 1882, p. 106. 

®Op. oit,, p. 390. As his authority, Vanderkindere cites Eiley, Idler 
GiMhalla^ land,, p. 283. Ho page 283 (the Idler is in more than one 
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And in the city of London, where lived Chancer and those for 
v'hom he wrote, the following ordinance was passed in 1393, in- 
dicating very plainly the reputation which the Flemings bore : 

. . . Whereas many and divers affrays, broils, and dissensions, have arisen 
in times past, and many men have been slain and murdered, by leason of 
the fiequent lesoit of, and consoiting with, common hailots, at taverns, 
biewhouses of hiiksters, and other places of ill-fame within the said city, 
and the suburbs thereof, and more especially through Flemish women, 
who pi of ess and follow such shameful and dolorous life. — ^we do by our 
command foibid, on behalf of our Lord the King, and the Mayor and Aider- 
men of the City of London, that any such women shall go about or lodge 
in the said city, or in the suburbs thereof, by night or by day; but they 
aie to keep themselves to the places thereunto assigned . . 

Our cbain is now complete. If indeed Chaucer meant to write 
a satire on the Flemings — and Professor Manly^s argument makes 
it seem probable that he did,^^ — ^it seems reasonable to conclude 
that smce the topaz was generally regarded as causing its possessor 
to live chastely, and since the Flemings bore among the people 
whom Chaucer addressed, the reputation of being particularly un- 
chaste, therefore in naming his knight Sir Thopas, Chaucer meant 
to call to the minds of his audience one more weakness of the people 
whom he was satirizing. 

WOODBUEN 0. Boss 

Yale Umversity 


volume) nor, for that matter, any page in the work, so far as 1 have been 
able to discover, contains any mention of Flemings in this connection. 
But despite my inability to locate the source of Vanderkindere's remark, 
I believe that it is not without foundation, for it seems unlikely that he 
would deliberately and for no evident reason invent such a definite state- 
ment. Furthermore, Hutton, op cit., p. 104, makes the same observation, 
in phraseology very similar to that given above— though, of course, he may 
simply have copied Vanderkindere. 

Eiley, Memonals of London and London Life m the Xlllth, XlVth, 
and XVth Centuries, London, 1868, p. 535. Translated from Letter-Book 
H, fol. CCLXXXVII. 

The fact that Professor Manly’s theory enables us to see some signi- 
ficance in the peculiar name Thopas is, of course, itself one more argument 
in favor of the truth of that theory. 
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THE ABSOLUTE PAETICIPLE IN THE APOLLONIUS 

OF TYRE 

In his study of The Ahsolute Participle in Anglo-Saxon,^ Mr. 
Morgan Callaway, Jr. arrived at conclusions which will always 
have interest for the student of English literature. Mr. CaUaway 
confined his investigations to authors who are considered classic 
in this early literature. In order to determine whether his con- 
clusions held for a writing that is more colloquial in its expression, 
the author undertook an investigation of the participial construc- 
tion in the Apollonius of Tyre in relation to its Latin original. 

There was found to be a general conformity here to the practice 
of the Old English authors whose writings Mr. Callaway examined. 
Like them the translator of the Apollonius studiously avoided the 
participial construction. Out of eighty participles in the Latin 
original, only six were allowed to remain participles in the Old 
BngKsh version. This fact offers further justification for Mr. 
Callawa/s view that the absolute participle of Old English was 
probably borrowed from the Latin, but failed to recommend it- 
self to our forefathers and never acquired a real hold on the lan- 
guage.^^ 

Again, the renderings of the participle correspond to those 
pointed out by Mr. Callaway, though there is a variation in the 
comparative frequency of certain constructions. It is true that the 
subordinated finite verb in a dependent clause and the co-ordinated 
finite verb in an independent clause are the favorite modes of 
translation. Instead, however, of the dependent clause ranking 
first with the other a close second, there is in the Apollonius a 
great preponderance of the independent clause rendering. Further- 
more, the prepositional phrase is less used as a means of trans- 
lation than Mr. Callaway found it. The following table wiU show 
the kinds and the distribution of the translations: 

47 cases of the independent danse: 

1 with the independent and dependent ideas of the Latin reversed 

2 with the Latin participial phrase converted into a separate 

sentence. 

1 with the meaning altered. 

1 with a free translation. 

42 with a literal translation. 


^ Johns Hopkins dissertation, Baltimore, 1889. 
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10 cases of the dependent adverbial clause* 

1 connected by nud-?Sy-8e. 

3 connected by 6a-8a. 

2 connected by Oeah. 

1 connected by dset 

2 connected by inid-6am-8e. 

1 connected by swa. 

3 cases of the prepositional phrase. 

2 introduced by sefter. 

1 introduced by set. 

6 cases in which the participle is retained. 

14 cases in which the participle is not translated at all. 

Mr. Callaway believes that Old English writings were adversely 
affected by the preference of their authors for other constructions. 
Of the two most commonly used methods of translating — ^the de- 
pendent conjunctional sentence and the co-ordinated finite verb — 
he says that, though the former may sometimes give a felicitous 
rendering, the latter is not only less felicitous but is often not so 
correct — ^that it is monotonous and makes the sentence drag. In 
connection with the Apollonius this assertion would need rather 
to be transferred to the all-too-frequent use of the participial con- 
struction in the Latin original. The independent statements of 
the Old English version, on the other hand, lend vigor and direct- 
ness to the narrative. Dramatically vivid and suggestive is the 
Old English rendering, for example, of the Latin phrases Stans 
in litore nudus intuens mare tranquillam^^; stod he nacod 
on tSIem strande and beheold tSa sle/^ 

Nor is it true, as far as the Apollonms is concerned, that the 
co-ordinated verb translation is not so correct. Except in the very 
small number of cases in which the translation is slightly free, 
the Old English co-ordinate clause is a literal translation. The 
fact that the idea is expressed in the independent rather than the 
dependent form makes no difference here, for the absolute parti- 
cipial phrases of the Latin do not subordinate ideas as they are 
subordinated in temporal, concessive, and causal clauses: they 
are independent in their effect and are merely used to lend variety 
to the modes of expression. 

Exception may be taken to the importance given by Mr. Callaway 
to the need of the participial construction for making the language 
capable of deHeate shadings and for overcoining monotony and 
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unwieldiness. It is true that Carlyle and ITewman, to mention 
two examples, are given to the use of the absolute participle. On 
the other hand, such masters of style as Swift and Addison are 
sparing in its use. Yet who would say that, as a result, their 
writings suffer in any of these respects? The use or non-use of 
the participial phrase seems to be a matter of temperament. To 
say this is to hint at the alluring fields into which Mr. Callaway 
has enticed one person, after these many years, with his thought- 
provoking study. 

The Latin participles and their Old English translations: 1. vale dicens 
omnibus; Appollonius bsed ealle gretan 2. tribus diebus et noctibus toti- 
dem ventis prosperis navigans; Mid-5y-6e hie onginnon da rowan, and hie 
ford wSron on hieia weg 3. Stans autem in litore nudus, intuens mare 
tranquillam; DU stud he nacod on dSm strande and behdold tSh ss. 4. Et 
prosternens se illius ad pedes effiisis lacrimis; omitted 5. Miserere, qui- 
cunque es, nudo naufrago, non humilibus paxentibus sed notabilibus gem to; 
Gemiltsa me naeodum foilidenum. Nses na of earmlicum byrden geboren. 
6. tenens manum eius; omitted, 7. exuena; omitted 8. tribunarium in 
duas partes dividens; tdslat da his wSfels on twa. 9. dicens; dus cwedende. 
10, Et haec dicens; after disum wordum. 11. demonstrata sibi via carpens 
igitur portam civitatis ingreditur; h§ code on done weg de him getaht 
was, dd-dat he becom td dare ceastre geate and dSr indode. 12. per pla* 
team puerum nudum currentem; nacodne cnapan geond da strate ieman. 
13 oleo caput unctum, sabano preeinctum, voce magna clamantem et dicen- 
tem; Se was mid ^le gesmierwed, and mid scletan begyrd . . And cleopode 

micelre stefne, and cwad. 14. Hoc audito ; £)3,-da Apollonius dat gehlerde. 
15. exuens se tribunarium; h@ hine unscrydde dSm healfan scicclse. 16. 
deo favente; swa god wolde. 17. Et respiciens imum de famulis; £)& 
beseah h3 hine td anum his manna. 18. Videns autem Apollonius se a 
civibus laudari; ©a-da Apollonius geMerde dset se cyning hine herede. 19. 
Famulus prior ingressus; ©a dode se mann in beforan dam cyninge. 20. 
cunctis epulantibus; deah-de ealle 5dre menu Ston. 21. sed respiciens an- 
rum; ac he beheold daet gold. 22. sordido tribunario indutum; dset hd 
wsBS mid horgum sciccelse bewSfed. 23. reversusque ad regem; da wende 
hd ongean td dSm cyninge. 24. Et iHe tacente illo; ©dah h§ hit self for- 
swige. 25. prius ingressus; ©a dode se mann in beforan. 26. Et respiciens 
Apollonium hilari vultu; ©a beseah Arcestrates se cyning blldum andwlitan 
td Apollonio. 27. Hoc audiens; omitted. 28. et accedens ad eum; ©a dode 
dset mSden td Apollonio. 29. respiciens filiam suam; hS bewende hine da 
td dSre dohtor. 30. Puella vero respiciens Apollonium; omitted. 31. Rex 
vero videns tantum bonitatem filiae suae; se cyning blissode on his dohtor 
welwillendnesse. 32. Finitis sermonibus; set d^re spruce ende. 33. respi- 
ciens juvenem; omitted. 34. egresso; Apollonius da Utdode. 35. accipiens- 
que liram; and ndm da hearpan. 36. atque ita facto silentio; ©a weard 
stilnes swl^e geworden. 37* Post haec deponens liram; sefter disum forldt 
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Apollonius Sa hearpan. 38. intuens Apollonium ; omitted. 39. Peractoque 
convivio; Ba sOSliee ge-endede se gebeorscipe. 40 vale dicentes regi et 
reginae; gretton Sone cyning and Sa cwen. 41. Et baec dicens; omitted. 
42. videns filiam ^ omitted. 43. hoc audito; Ba>8a Apollonius Sset gehlerde. 44. 
Et respiciens famulos; beseah eac to tS^m (5eo^vum mannum. 45. Puella 
timens; Ba adred Sset mSden. 46. agens deo gratias; gode Sancigende 47. 
tenens Apollonium manu; se cyning beold Apollonius band on banda. 48. 
Quos videns; omitted. 49. rex subridens; Ba smercode se cyning. 50. boc 
dicens; omitted. 51. dicens, Sus cweSende. 52 respiciens Apollonium; 
Ba beseab b5o to Apollonio. 53. accepto codicello ; Ba nS.m Apollonius Sset 
gewrit. 54. perlectis codicellis; Ba-8a se cyning bcefde gewnt ofer-rad. 
55. ignorans; 8a nyste be. 56. respiciens ad tres juvenes; Beseab 8a tS 
61. Ipso autem Apollonio relicto; Ba jet niebstan forlot se cyning Apollon- 
68. tenens ei manum; 8a nam b§ Apollonius band. 69. videns; Ba geseab 
se cyning. 60. tenens manum; se cyning beold for 8 on Apollonius band. 
61. Ipso autem Apollonio relicto; Ba set niebstan forlat secyning Apollon- 
ius band. 62. dicens, bire to cw8e8. 63. dicens; 8us cwse8. 64. exiens 
foras respiciens Apollonium; Eode 8a lit beseab to Apollonio. 65 dicens; 
8us cwe8ende. 66. adjurans me; omitted. 67. ignorans quod uxor sua es- 
set; Ba nyste na Apollonius ne ne gellefde 88et b6o bis gemseccea ware. 68. 
At ilia audiens; Mid-8am-8e beo 8oet gebierde. 69, Quam videns; mid-8am- 
8e Apollonius 8aBt geseab. 70. vale dicens, bat sona gelseccan stranguilio- 
nem. 71. dicentes; cwMon. 72. proferens; Bset mMen 8a for8-eode. 73. 
munera restituens; beora weallas wurdon geedsta8elode. 74. vale dicens; 
omitted. 75. dimittens medietatem regni sui ApoPonio ot medietatem fili- 
ae suae; becwse8 bealf bis rice Apollonio bealf bis dcj^tor. 76. omnibus biis 
peractis; Bisum eallum 8us gedOn. 77. sedens cum sua conjuge; omitted. 
78, intuens eum; Bb beseab Apollonius t5 82lm flscere. 79. adprebendens 
manum eius; Ba genam bine Apollonius be 8ara banda. 80. His rebus ex- 
pletis; sefter eallum 8isum. 

Emily M. Helming 

Indiam^poUs 


ANQLO-SAZON IN THE SENSE ' MEDIEVAL ENGLISH " 

In a catalogue (No. 131, Autumn, 1929) of miscellaneous books 
offered for sale by Thomas C, Godfrey, Stonegate, York, England. 
I note the following item : 

66 Anglo-Saxont-^-THE Vision and Cbeed op Pxeibs Ploughman, 
edited ... by Thos, Wbight. . . . 

Here, it would seem, Anglo^Sdxon is used in the sense ^ medieval 
English.^ 1 

=^Por anotber possibility, cf. BEB. m (1927 ) 455 1 
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A like use is exemplified in an article called " The Origin of the 
Longbow/^ by the late Henry S. Pancoast, printed in PMLA, xliv 
(1929). The passage in question reads thus (p. 225) : 

In any inquiry into the piaetise of aichery among the Anglo-Saxons — 
and by this I mean the* distinctively English population before and after 
the Conquest — ^we shall get neaier the truth . . . [italics mine] 


Let the dictionary makers take note. 
JoTms Eopkms University 


E1e]vip Malone 


REVIEWS 


A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Part I: The Preclassieal Period, 1610-1634. By 
Henet Caeeington Lancastee. Two volumes. 786 pages. 
Index. (Semicentennial Publications of The Johns HopMns 
University.) The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore and Les 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1929. Price; Cloth, 
$ 10 . 

Get ouvrage marquestSjie date. II nous donne ou du moins nous 
promet (car ces deux volumes ne sont encore qu’une aile de la 
construction totale) la premiere histoire integrals, dans Pensemble 
et dans les details, de la periods dramatique la plus cel^bre — et la 
plus mal connue — de la Litterature frangaise modeme. 

Si on veut se faire une idee d, peu pres adequate du labeur entre- 
pris par Lancaster, qu^on s^imagme une enquete approfondie comme 
celle de Marsan sur la Pastorale, par exemple; qu^on etende cette 
enquSte a tons les genres dramatiques de tout un siecle; qu^on y 
ajoute Phistoire des salles et des planches, des auteurs et des 
acteurs, du public m§me; qu’on se figure chaque piece (256 dans 
ces seuls deux premiers volumes) comme dimontfe rouage par 
rouage, ramen6e k sa date, k son thfeme, k ses sources. Maintenant, 
que Fon songe aux difficulty sp^ciales des recherches bio-biblio- 
graphiques pour la p6riode dont s^occupe notre auteur. Ces diffi- 
culty elles ne sont pas seulement dans la rarete et dans la dis- 
persion des textes imprimes, parfois manuscnts. Elles sont aussi 
dans le seeours m6me que le ehercheur croirait pouvoir attendre des 
bibliographes ant4rieurs. En effet ce seeours est pr6caire, perfide : 
les negligences de Leris, les erreurs de Maupoint, les " coquilles " 
de Beauchamps, les mensonges de Mouhy, les imperfections des 
frSres Parfaict I ( Je connais ces gens-la et je les ai souvent maudits 
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de bon coeur.) Et le pis est qn^ k part quelqnes originalit6s dans 
Ferrenr ils se copient les nns les autres. Quant aux bibliographes 
modemes, la plupart sont des descripteurs typographiques : la lettre, 
la marge les mt^ressent plus que le fond, le texte, les variantes. 
Enfin il fallait tout voir, tout revoir, tout defaire, tout refaire. 
II fallait que notre auteur v6rifi§.t toutes les dates, dates de com- 
position, de representation, d^impression. Par Pexemple de Lan- 
caster on verra comment une date qui pour le lecteur n^est qu^un 
chiffre est pour le chercheur un document qui pent redresser toute 
une theorie g^n^rale consacree — et fausse. 

Sans doute il y ayait les predecesseurs imm^diats de la Critique 
et de PHistoire litteraires (dont certains fort eminents et sHrs 
comme Lanson). Mais leurs travaux ne portaient que sur des 
points particuliers ou des esquisses gen6rales. Et mSme sur ces 
points particuliers traites par les meilleurs erudits (Marsan, Eigal 
etc.) il fallait passer leurs conclusions au crible et au creuset. 

Amsi on voit Poriginalite et Paudace de Pentreprise. Comment 
L. s^en est-il tir4? On ne pourra naturellement le dire avec certi- 
tude que lorsqu^il aura pousse sa construction plus avant. Mais 
d^s maintenant nous pouvons augurer avec confiance de ce qui va 
suivre par ce que nous avons. En effet on sent qu^on a k f aire ici 
avec une m6thode prudente et sagace. Au reste les deux volumes 
que j^ai sous les yeux portent justement sur la p6node la plus 
difficile et la plus fluide de toute ITiistoire dramatique du XVIKme 
Si^cle. Ainsi de la fagon heureuse dont L. s^est tir6 de sa t&cbe 
ingrate on pent pr6sager qu^il se tirera encore mieux de ITiistoire 
de periodes plus statiques et plus claires. Dans sa partie presents, 
qui portait sur une 6poque touffue et broussailleuse, il a fallu k 
L. le courage et le coup d^oeil d^un pionnier en mSme temps que la 
p&etration d^un vrai critique. J^imagine que plus tard, quand 
il en viendra au Classicisme proprement dit, c’est aussi V esprit de 
finesse au sens pascalien qui devra entrer en jeu. Mais mSme sur 
ce point je compte sur les espoirs et les indications que nous donne 
Pceuvre telle que nous Pavons maintenant. 

Au fond, le vrai sujet de ces deux volumes c^est la Gen^se du 
drame classique. C^est vers la Olairiere des Grants, vers Corneille, 
Eacine et MoliSre que notre Pionnier poursuit sa marehe k travers 
la sylve obscure. C^est seulement en se plagant au point de vue de 
cette GenSse et de cette Annonciation du Classicisme que je veux 
tenter, non pas de r4sumer son livre (t§,che impossible) mais d^en 
signaler quelques conclusions saiHantes. Voici done; 

Paris devient centre d^activit4 dramatique et les acteurs professionels s’y 
4tablissent d’une fagon permanents seulement k partir de 1629. Mais sous 
Henri IV et dans les neuf ann4es suivantes la production dramatique est 
active sans ^re vivace car rien de remarquable n’est demeur4 de ces anndes 
de theatre a part lea d4buts de Hardy. Pans cette pdriode ce qui domine 
en nombre e’est la trag4die suivie de pr4s par la Pastorale. Les survivances 
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ZEL^dievales sont visibles dans la mise en sc^ne et dans la Comedie (ou 
plutdt dans la Farce). Quant a Hardy lui-mSme, son influence a 4t4 sur- 
taite. II lui reste d^avoir 4te un auteur singulifeiement f4cond, mais on 
travaillait avant lui, autour de liu et parfois aussi bien que lui dans le 
sens prdclassique. II a et4 en tout cas probablement le premier auteur 
dramatique professionnel (j’ajouteiais aprSs les fatistes du XV^me Si^cle). 
Mais s’ll a vivifld le tli4S.tre preclassique, il ne Ta pas cre4. II en fut 
Tammateur. non le p4re (p. 13-65). Bans la p4riode de 1610 a 1618 les 
sujets grecs et remains dominant dans la trag4die. Ft la Com4die existe, 
contrairement aux affirmations de ceux qui ne voient rien entre Larivey et 
Corneille (p. 138-147). Avec Racan et Tli4opliile, tons deux de bonne 
maison^ ractivit4 diamatique se liausse dans Tecbelle des valeurs sociales; 
la versiflcation malherbienne pi end pied au tli4S.tre. £n ce qui conceme 
Tii4ophile, son Pyrame (1621) fut un ev4nement et Mairet saura s'en 
souvenir. Au compte de cette p4riode il faut mettre un remazquable senti- 
ment de la nature (p. 210, 224, 272, 319) qui deviendra bien rare ehez les 
classiques. En g4n4ral la verdeur, le r4alisme dru, Tintrusion du comique 
et du lyrisme donnent au drame de cet flge un caractere excessivement 
curieux. Quant aux fameuses i4gles des Unites, il faut distinguer avec 
Lancaster le probl4me puiement critique (surabondamment et complaisam- 
ment trait4 depuis les bumanistes aristot41iciens de rArribre-Renaissance) 
du problems historique et pratique. A ce point de vue on ne voit les 
unit4s faire leur viai d4but formel qu’avec la Silvamre de Mairet (1630) et 
sa PrSface (31 Mars 1631). Les Unit4s out 4t4 une mode italianisante 
(Pastorale du Tas&e, de Guarini, de Bonaielli) et non une adli4sion k des 
doctrines livresques Cette mode n’est devenue un code que plusieurs ann4es 
plus tard (p. 371-383). Le m4me Mairet contribua beaucoup a donner k la 
tragi-come^e P4clat qui en flt un des genres les plus importants pour la 
gen4se de la trag4die classique (p. 450-566). La Com4die apr4s un demi- 
sommeil d’un demi-si4cle s’4€Etblit fermement entre 1630 et 1634. C’est dans 
la Com4die que Corneille fera son d4but et apprendia son metier. Sa M4Ute 
(dont une argumentation serr4e flxe la date k 1630) marque dans le d4- 
veloppement du tli4d.tre pr4classique non par des nouveaut4s organiques 
essentielles, mais par le tour, le ton, la mani4re. Le tb.4me est relativement 
simple et sobre, le style et le mode d’observation sentent «rhonn4te 
homme» O^est dans la Simante (1633) que Corneille observe pour la 
premiere fois les trois unit4s. Mais il se rel^cbera dans La Place Royale, 
Il est faux que Corneille ait ^‘invent4” la Com4die classique, mais par 
leur qualit4 et leur nombre ses com4dies ont bausse le genre, Pont 
appro^4 k la fois de la vie courante et du ton de la soci4^ mondaine 
(p. 613), Et surtout c’est dans la Com4die que Corneille a pris conscience 
de ses facult4s de dramaturge. Mais dans la trag4die mkme Corneille 
eomme Hardy, mais avec le g4nie en plus, fut I’animateur et non le pbre 
du drame classique, Cet honneur revient k Mairet, I’inoculateur des Trois 
Unit4s, I’auteur de Sophonisbe (30u4e en 1634), oil le pouvoir moteur est 
d4j2i tout interne, tout psycbologique et oil est d^S, le sentiment de " la 
so4ne k faire.” Sophonishe est une trag4die qui tient encore debout non 
seulement par son influence, qui fut grande, mais par sa valeur propre. 

Dans cette revue trop rapide je ne me suis attao]i4 qu’ aux 
aspects proprement litt6raires de Fouvrage. Il m’est impossible 
en effet de resumer en ce pen de pages le tissu serr6 de faits et de 
renseignements que L. nous donne aussi sur la question des salles 
de tb^tre, sur les troupes, les acteurs, la disposition de la setoe, etc. 
On pent penser que Piditeur critique du Mimoire de Mahelot n^a 
pag n6glig4 cette partie de son 4tude. Le c6t4 non seulement tech- 
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nique mais social de Fhistoire du tli6S,tre, les gouts et les reactions 
du public, revolution des valeurs sociales attachees ^ la profession 
d^acteur et d^auteur tout cela qui est de grande importance a 4te 
traite avee autant de science que de conscience. On regrette seule- 
ment Eabsence de plans et de planches, mais cela viendra peut-gtro 
plus tard dans un album terminal. 

Outre sa partie critique et technique, Eouvrage constitue de par 
F6tude analytique de quelque 250 pieces une sorte de Thesaurus 
dramaticus d^uiie valeur unique. II a fallu k Fauteur un vrai 
stoicisme pour se pencher de si prgs sur tant de textes (souvent 
disperses, introuvables), sur des centaines de productions dramati- 
ques dont tant sent moms que secondaires et qui sont souvent d^une 
extraordinaire monotonie dans Fextravagance (surtout les Pas- 
torales et les Tragi-Comedies). La sobre precision, la juste minutie 
des analyses et surtout Fincomparable utilite de ce travail pour le 
chercheur doivent nous faire passer sur Finevitable monotonie de 
ce repertoire. Oserai-je avouer que j^ai In comme un roman mgme 
ces parties de Fouvrage? C^est que mon esprit 4tait possedg moins 
par FintgrSt de ces thgmes en eux-mSmes que par la joie et la 
gratitude de voir rassembles amsi tant de renseignements, tant 
d^ordre et de lumigre jet6s sur un cahos. Mais je conviens que 
cette voluptg austere pourra ne pas gtre du godt de tout le monde. 
En tout cas il est infiniment pr6cieux (mgme pour ceux qui 
n^auront pas k utiliser techniquement cet inventaire de themes) de 
pbuvoir se faire une id6e des gotts et des intgrgts du public de ces 
gpoques. Peut-gtre L. aurait-il pu nous donner dans quelque coin 
de son oeuvre une sorte de synthgse et de classement de ces thgmes 
familiers ? Leur recurrence, leur caractgre stgrgotypg le permettait. 
L’humour sobrement malicieux de notre grudit aurait pu se donner 
carriere dans ce bilan de trues et de ficelles: malentendus, obsta- 
cles, jalousies, dispantions, enlgvements, reconnaissances, fausses 
lettres, faux amis, confidents perfides, messages intercept's, dgguise- 
ments, poisons et philtres, anneaux voles ou perdus, enfin tout 
Farsenal de ruses, d^erreurs et de mensonges au milieu desquels 
se dgbattent de pauvres amants pour le plus grand effroi et le plus 
grand dgliee d^un public inggnu. 

Le pittoresque et la vie sont dans ces deux volumes. On n’a 
pas besoin de les y mettre soi-mgme, mais fl faut les y chercher. 
Je veux dire que Fauteur me semble trop avoir parle de cet gge et 
de ces hommes avec le mgme dgtachement attentif qtfil met a 
parler de ces pigees. Par probitg intellectuelle il nous vole. Oui, 
il nous vole un pen de cette couleur, de ce fleuve de vie que notre 
imagination a coutume de verser sur cette gpoque trouble et hgrozque 
des trente premigres annges du Grand Sigcle. Si la lumigre si 
vive dont il eclaire son vaste sujet gtait moins purement inteEec- 
tuelle, alors nous aurions plus d^atmosphgre, un paysage au lieu 
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d^une architecture. Mais se plaindre qu^un sayant soit trop scien* 
tifique c^est Traiment, comme dit le proverbe, ^^se plamdre que 
la mariee soit trop belle." 

Telle qu^elle est cette oeuvre est uiie entreprise grande, forte. 
Elle sera utile infiniment non seulement comme tresor de faits 
et dhdees mais comme exemple et comme guide.^ 

Louis Coks 

Stoarthmore College 


The Decline of the Age of Louis XIT, or French Literature, 1687- 
1715. By Artue Tilley. Cambridge: University Press, 
1929. Pp. xviii + 468 

To his important series of works devoted to French literary his- 
tory Mr. Tilley has added a book concerned with those wTiters who, 
while consciously inferior to their masters of the preceding genera- 
tion, were preparing the way for Montesquieu and Voltaire. After 
introductory chapters on Louis XIY and Samt-Simon, Tvhich give 
the setting, he discusses the various genres, emphasizing especially 
the work of La Bruy-^re, Mme de Maintenon, F^nelon, Bayle, and 
Fontenelle. The book has the same quality that characterizes the 
author^s Literature of the French Renaissance, owing to Mr. T.^s 
thorough knowledge of bibliographical material, the evidence that 
he gives of extensive reading and personal judgment, and his skill 
in presenting estimates of the authors discussed, accompanied by 
many quotations from their works. That he is not satisfied with 
accepting opinions without personal investigation is shown, for 
instance, by the evidence he submits (p. 313) in opposition to- M, 
Lanson^s view that in the sermons of Massillon, apart from tradi- 
tional formulae, rien n^ sent le chr^tien " ; and by his investi- 
gation of the question whether the Voyage de Frangois Leguat is 
to be considered an account of real or imaginary travel.^ I find 

^ Void quelques observations qui pourront servir k completer VErratum 
li la fin du second volume : Page 142, lignes 1 et 2, “ most farces are written 
in prose or in verses of eight syllables.^’ Avant 1612 (dont il est question 
ici) les farces en prose sont Texception. P 205, 1. 24, (citation) “ C’est 
tout un en d’eussiez vous rire.” Retablir deussiez ou mettre Sic. P. 229, 
1. 13, (citation) “De voix, oil de penser parlent de leurs amours” Sup- 
primer la virgule, i^tablir ou sans accent ou mettre Sic. P. 269, 1, 31, 
r4tablir esprit P. 301, 1 26, supprimer la virgule aprfes rendre. P. 310 
1. 26, coiriger vmigimtion P, 415, 1. 34, E4tablir Yertu lieu au lieu de 
Yertu lien. P. 416, 1. 22, Retablir Uranie pour Yrame. qui n’est que 
Paspect typographique du titre. P. 712, 1. 17, Le sieur de Fonteny dont on 
nous parle lei est-il le mtoe que Jacques de Fonteny, Tauteur du Beau 
Fasteurl. 

=^Pp. 178-9. Dr. G. Atkinson has argued that this is a piece of fiction 
chiefly on account of the description of a bird, the soUtime, the details of 
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only a few criticisms to make. WMle the bibliographical references 
are extensive, I miss a reference to Dntrait in the chapter that 
deals with Cr6billon, to H. E. Smithes Literary Criticism of Pierre 
BayU in the discussion of that author, to Michaufs Jeunesse de 
Molidre, Imowledge of which should have prevented the recurrence 
of the statement that the dramatist was a pupil of Gassendi (p. 
343), and to Guyer {MLN.^ xxxvi, 257-64), who has a different 
opinion from T/s about the relation between Pascal and Eonte- 
nelle. One may doubt that Pierre Corneille was offended by the 
CaracUres (p. 52), for he was dead when they were published, and 
that he was influenced to any appreciable extent by Descarteses 
Traite des passions, as by 1649, the year when it appeared, he had 
composed all of his major productions. And one would like to see 
a reference to Descartes on p. 419, who certainly believed in the 
solidarity of the sciences as much as did Pontenelle, his disciple. 
These are, however, matters of minor detail, which do not diminish 
the gener^ excellence of this interesting and useful book. 

H. Cabbinckton- Lancaster 


Studes critiques mr Manon Lescaut Par Paul Hazabd et ses 
4tudiants am^ricaius. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1929. Pp. xi+113. 

Le petit volume dans lequel M. Paul Hazard a r4uni les legons 
f sites par ses 4tudiants de PUniversit^ de Chicago pendant les oours 
d^4t6 de 1928 est une mise au point des plus importantes de Petat 
des travaux sur Manon Lescaut. C^est aussi en plus d^im endroit 
une contribution nouvelle et marquante k P6tude du sujet. Quelles 
que soient les indications f oumies k M. Hazard par ses 6tudiants, la 
marque du maltre se retrouve a toutes les pages, avec des qualitfe 
de mesure de presentation vivante et souvent spiritueUe, et des 
notations d’une flnesse p6netrante qui font que ces chapitres se 
lisent avec plaisir. 

wMch are largely found in the accounts of other travelers. The bird, 
moreover, seems remarkably sociable for its name and has tribal mar- 
riage customs that are obviously introduced to point a moral rather than 
to give the result of personal observation. Mr. T., however, argues that 
the book is a real voyage and cites the testimony of his colleague, Profes- 
sor Gkirdiner, who is a zoologist and has visited the island where the bird 
is found, to the effect that the topo^aphical indications of the book are 
too exact to have been invented. While 1 do not think that the point has 
been proved, for one needs to know just what topographical statements 
are cited and Atkinson’s argument is too summarily dismissed, yet it is 
true that Mr. T. has reopened the question. Atkinson writes me that 
Vivielle, who accepts A.’s conclusions, has an important article, appar- 
ently moknown to T., in Comite de trav. hist, et sdentifiques, hulletm de la 
see. giog.t xm (1926). 
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Les cliapitres les plus nouveaux sont tout d^abord celui dans 
lequel M. Hazard etablit et precise une relation 6troite entre la vie 
sentimentale et d6voyee de Pr4vost et celle de son h^ros. Les apolo- 
gistes de Pabbe doivent se resoudre k admettre qu^il se rendit coupa- 
ble d^une indflicatesse des plus graves pendant son sejour en Angle- 
terre et que sa vie privee fut loin d^Stre sans reproehe. Encore plus 
curieux est le cbapitre dans lequel M. Hazard d6montre qu^au total 
la plupart des mat^riaux employes par Prevost dans son petit r6cit 
se retrouvent dans ces romans indigestes et fumeux qui s^ appellant 
Les Memoires dfun homme de qualiU et GleveJand. Ce travail 
sera d^autant plus utile que loin de donner une solution complete k 
tons les problfemes que souleve Manon Lescaut, il amorce de nou- 
velles etudes. II est indispensable k tons ceux qui voudraient 
reprendre plus en detail plusieurs sujets que M. Hazard n’a fait 
qu^esquisser. II reste k 4crire, et M. Hazard fournit les premiers 
616ments d^une 4tude de ce genre dans sa bibliographie critique, 
une histoire de la fortune de Manon Lescaut k travers la litt6rature 
frangaise et en particulier au dix-neuvi^me si^cle. n reste 4gale- 
ment k faire une 6tude d4taill4e de la langue, 4tude esquiss6e dans 
le cbapitre sur ^^Le style,” mais qm pent Stre pouss6e beaucoup 
plus loin. Enfin le s6]our de Privost en Angleterre ofEre encore 
bien des obscurity et des mystSres. 

Gilbeet CHmAED 

T9ie Johns Hopkim XImversity 


Ooethe. By Calvin Thomas. Hew edition with a foreword by 

Egbert BDbrndon Pipe. Hew York: Alfred A. Enopf, 19^9. 

The reappearance of Thomas^ Goethe is a fitting accompaniment 
to the rising interest in the study of the poet in America which 
is already showing itself as a prelude to the celebration of the 
anniversary of his death.^' With these words Professor E. H. Fife, 
the successor to the chair of Calvin Thomas, concludes his terse 
and fitting foreword to this biography, which was first published 
in the year of 191 7 and which on account of the temporary whole- 
sale condemnation of things German never found the large and 
lasting response it reaUy deserved. Here a great and serious 
effort had been made by an exponent of American scholarship of 
distinctly ^glo-Saxon antecedents m more than a biological sense, 
to grapple with the phenomenon Ooethcj^ and this scholarly devo- 
tion of a life-time had been crowned wilh success, just at the end 
of an epoch of American culture when the stem puritan outlook 
on life began to be mellowed by both inner and outer influences. 
Thus Calvin Thomas^ book is at the same time an historical 
milestone. 
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Its best and lasting value lies undoubtedly in the parts where 
the critic is most a£n to his task, i. e. in the chapters: Senex 
Mirabilis, The Philosopher, The Critic, and Faust. Wherever the 
gift of emotional introjection (Einfuhlung) is required for a 
fine-nerved mtuition and comprehension of psychological problems 
we find organic blindspots as in the discussion of Goethe’s love. 

All the more remarkable is the combination of pregnant pre- 
cision and inspired poetry in the author^s verse renderings, in 
which again he is at his best when he translates poems of Goethe’s 
mature life and philosophic mood. 

We owe both the editor and the publisher a word of gratitude 
for the re-issuing of a great scholar’s legacy. 

Ernst Feise 

The Johns Hopkins Vniversity 


Das literarische Antliiz der Gegenwart Yon Heinz Kindebmann, 
Halle : Max Niemeyer Yerlag, 1930. 

Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart. Versuch einer Uhersicht Yon 
Paul Feohter. Leipzig: Philipp Eedam jun. [1929]. 

Wenn Paul Fechters Eeclambandchen auf 70 Seiten mit dankens- 
wertem Bemiihn eine knappe, z. T. durch kontrastierende Gegen- 
uberstellung wirksame Charakteristik der Erscheinungen der 
deutschen Dichtung der Gegenwart gibt, denen im ersten Kapitel 
eine orientierende ^ersicht der Stromungen vorangestellt ist, so 
schlagt Heinz Kindermann den entgegengesetzten Weg ein mit 
seinem Yersuch eines Querschnittes durch die Zeit. Seine Method© 
ist angeregt durch Pmders Buch fiber das Generationsproblem, und 
wenn audi bei der Ffille des fiberschauten Materials die Idaren 
Linien des Nebeneinander von vier oder funf eigentlich in ganz 
verschiedenen Altem und Entwicklungsstadien befindlichen Stilen 
ein wenig verwischt werden (der Anfang betont siel), so lauft 
doch das Gefuhl daffir als Unterton immer nut. Neu und auf- 
schlussreich ist die Behandlung der Neuen SachMchkeit und des 
Idealrealismus; damit sind wir denn wirklich mit einer durchaus 
sachliehen literaturhistorischen Betrachtung bis in die jfingste 
Gegenwart gelangt (worfiber man vor vierzig Jahren mindestens 
den Kopf geschuttelt hatte), und obwohl, wie Kindermann selbst 
im Yorworte bemerkt, wir in einem solchen Falle doch noch 

distanzlos vor der tJberftdle des Materials stehen ” und in der 
Wertung sicher nach dreissig Jahren manches anders aussehen 
wird, so verdanken wir doch immerhin die Mdglichkeit solcher 
t)berblieke und Ausblioke einer Ausweitung literarhistorischer 
Methoden, aUerdings audb. einer gefahxlichen Bewusstheit unserer 
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Gegenwart, wie sie sich m dem etwas ersclireckend schnellen und 
nervosen Ablauf der letzten Eichtuiigeii der literati schen Prodiik- 
tion oflEenbart. Ob diese Hellbongkeit und Hellsiclitigkeit eine 
gesunde^ Errungenschaft der Zeit oder ein Pluch kritischer und 
produktionsunfahiger Zersetzung ist, kann erst eine feme Zukunft 
lehren. 


The Johns Eophvns Umversity 


Eeitst Eeise 


Das Prollem der Oenerationen in der Kunstgeschichte Europas. 

Von Wilhelm Pioter. Berlin: Pranldurter Verlagsanstalt, 

1928. xxxi, 192 pp. 

Aus der kunstgeschichtlichen Disziplin smd der Literatur- 
forschung in letzter Zeit wichtige Anregungen erwachsen, und 
•weim man auch bereits wieder geneigt ist, z. B. im Anwenden 
WdlflKnseber Theorieen grdfiere Selbstandigkeit und Vorsicht 
anzuraten^ Ausdriicken 'vrie Barock und Eokoko solche entgegen- 
zustellen, die aus der Eigengesetzhchkeit der Dichtungswelt hervor- 
gegangen sind, bleiben immer noch. genug grofie Gesiehtspunkte, 
deren Moglichkeiten, trotz Strich, in keiner Weise erschopft sind. 
Das Priimp der offenen und geschlossenen Form, urn nur eins her- 
auszu^eifen, liefie sich noch umfassender auf den Stil der Persdn- 
lichkeit anwenden : Im Festhalten, ITeuverloiupfen i nd Dmspaimen 
seines Freundeskreises, im strafEen Fiihren seiner Korrespondenz, 
semer Eechnungen, im Ausmiinzen seiner ErleMsse und Ausfiihren 
seiner Plane, m der Ordnung der Lebensfiihrung, im Einheits- 
empfcden Tom eignen Leben und seinen Perioden, im meta- 
physischen Verankern seiner Weltanschauung und gewisser System- 
bildung, letzten Endes im Drang nach Harmonie in jeder Lebens- 
aufierung (selbst bei scheinbarer Disharmonie einzelner Werke 
durch Ausbalanzieren dutch Kontrastwerke (Goethe!), in alien 
diesen LebensauSerungen mulite sich beim Individuum eine 
grundsatzliche Haltung aufzeigen lassen. Wie weit das auf Zeiten 
und Bewegungen zutrifft, ist eine viel lebhafter in Angriff 
genommene Frage, die sich indessen dem Prinzip nach, wie das 
vorliegende Buch von Pinder auszufuhren sucht, stark difEerenziert, 
wenn man den BegrifiE der Zeit nicht ein- sondem mehrdimensional 
fafit. 

Nach Pinder gibt es keine einfachen Gegenwarten. Fiir jeden 
ist die gleiche Zeit eine andere Zeit, namlich ein anderes Zeitalter 
seiner selbst, das er nur mit Gleiehaltrigen teilt, der Zeitraum 
ein Koordinatensystem, das aus dem ISTebeneinander im Zeitverlaufe 
(der Zeitflache) senkrecht zum ITebereinander der Lebenslaufe und 
parallelel zu jedem Nebeneinander darin sich bildet.” (11) Aus 
4 
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Gleichzeitigkeit und Gleichaltrigkeit erwachse der historische 
Eh}i:lmiiis. Problemgleichheit sei Generationscharakter, Einheit 
der Mittel (Themen, Vortragsweisen) -^eitcharakter. 

Wir kdnnen hier nicht anf Finders Beweisfiihrungen ans der 
bildenden Knnst eingehen, es fallt indessen anch von dort Licht 
anf literarische Prohleme nnd Erseheimingen, so znm Beispiel die 
Darlegung, da£ Klassizismns im Gnmde Plastizismns sei, m Wahr- 
heit eine versteckte Eeliefknnst, in der vrieder sich eine totenblafi 
gewordene Malerei (Kartonkunst) verberge. (Walzel hat diese 
Idee bereits in der Binfiihrung zu seiner Literaturgeschichte 
(Handbnch der Literatnr) nutzbar gemacht.) Wichtig besonders 
ist anch fur nnsere Zvrecke der Exknrs hber das Alter der Kiinste 
im Vergleich zneinander. 

In der Entwicklnng seiner so viel jnngeren Knnst wird Bach 
vielleicht der Plastik von Chartres, Mozart der von Bamberg, 
Beethoven der von Nanmbnrg weit eher entsprechen als den tat- 
sachlich gleichaltrigen Generationsgenossen alterer Knnste " (122), 

Beethovens Symphonie ist die Kathedrale von 1800/^ Demnach 
erlebt Deutschland eine zvireimalige grofie Eomantik, eine nm 1500, 
in der kein Deutscher ^weder sprachlich noch musikalisch mit 
dem zu wetteifem vermag, was 3n das Auge hineingeredet wird^ 
eine um 1800, in der dem dichterisch-philosophisch-musikalischen 
Schaffen nichts gleichwertiges von bildenden Kunstlern zur Seite 
gestellt werden kann. 

Untersuchungen iiber Drama, Epos und Lyrik als jeweils wesent- 
lichen Ausdruck der Zeit diirften in klemerem Mafistabe dieser 
Betrachtung entsprechen; sie fehlen uns noch ganz. 

Eine Eulle von Anregungen geht von Finders Buch aus, denen 
ein kurze Anzeige unmoglich gerecht werden kann, Es ware ver- 
fehlt, sich bei Einzelheiten aufzuhalten mit Ziistimmung oder 
Zweifel. Kein leichtsinniger Projektenmacher, sender ein Kenner 
spricht hier und baut auf dem Grunde ausgedehnten und sichem 
Wissens, Die Literaturforschung kann an dem Werke nicht 
vombergehn, 

Eenst Feise 

The Johns Eophim Umversity 


Die Botschaft der deuischev, Romantik an Europa. Von Josee 
KSE iraiE (Sekriften zur deutschea Ldteratur fur die Qorree- 
gesellsehaft lirsg. v. Giinther Miiller, Bd. 9). Benao Miser, 
Augsburg, 1929. 162 pp. 

In this modest little Tolume of 160 pages, spleadidly got up by the 
Augsburg publisher Miser, Dr. Josef Kdiaer of Prague has made a 
coatributioa of real importauee to the history of the iateraatioua] 
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dissemination of German Eomanticism. Specifically the "work 
shows how Friedrich SehlegeFs Eomantic principle of historical 
exposition growing out of his synthesis of Geschichte and SystemaUh 
was taken up by his elder brother August Wilhelm^ who made it 
common European property through the semi-popular Vorlesungen, 
uher dramatische Kunst und I/iteratur, the only work of the 
German Eomantic theorists which, with its combination of esthetic 
criticism and esthetic history, really caught the attention of the 
general public and became the direct mediator between German 
Eomanticism and the other Eomanticisms of Europe. In effect 
therefore the book expounds the message which German Eoman- 
ticism transmitted to the rest of Europe, as the title suggests. 

Komer investigates the Dramatische Vorlesungerv from many 
angles. He studies their sources, their external and internal 
genesis, their composition and substance. He looks into the ques- 
tion of their reception by the public and by the critics as well. 
And finally he envisages their surprisingly great influence, through 
translation, in France, England, Scandinavia, Italy, Spain and 
the Slavic countries. In particular it is the important and now very 
rare French version by Albertine Fecker de Saussure, a cousin of 
Mme de Stael, which is called to our attention. Komer sheds 
a great deal of new light upon the complicated question of genesis 
and authorship of this translation, or rather adaptation, which 
perhaps had even a greater vogue than the origin^ work. Inci- 
dentally the author enriches also our fund of Imowledge concern- 
ing the de Stael circle. 

The book is prefaced by facsimiles of the first two pages of 
the Vorlesmigen. And in the appendix we find about 350 notes 
referrmg to the text, and five excursuses. The first excursus 
exposes the quite uncritical nature and numerous errors of the 
Amoretti edition of the Vorlesungen. The second prints two new 
Schlegel letters to the publisher Zimmer (1810 and 1811) relative 
to the lectures. The third, in the nature of a concordance, gives 
a complete table of references to passages in other writings of 
Schlegel which repeat specific thoughts found in the lectures. 
Almost one hundred such cases are listed, a fact which leaves 
no doubt concerning the typical Schlegeliaii^nature of the lectures. 
The fourth excursus, more lengthy, makes a careful comparison 
of the original text of the lectures and the text of the Hecker 
translation. The differences are surprising both as regards nature 
and extent. They may be roughly classified as additions, omissions, 
explanatory modifications, weak paraphrases or amplifications, con- 
cessions to decorum or good taste, softening of harsh judgments 
concerning the French drama, alteration of references which would 
be obscure to French readers, and (very infrequently) errors. The 
fifth and last excursus reprints the lengthy and important French 
preface of Mme Hecker. 
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No more interesting contribution to the comparative study of 
Bomanticism has appeared for some time. It goes a long ■way to 
show that the debt owed by the rest of Europe to the German 
theorists of Bomanticism is quite definite. And, not content to 
deal in vague generalities, it reveals -without the shadow of a 
doubt just how this debt •was contracted. At last a book on 
German Bomanticism displaying not a scintillating verbosity which 
is just as baffling as it is hypothetical, but presenting concrete 
e-ridence to prove facte of a rare significance. 

Edwix H. Zbvdbl 

Unweraity of Omovmati 


Hamlet, Prince of DenmarTc. Edited by Joseph Quihot Adams. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. vii + 356. 

Shakspere’s Silences. By Al-wib Thaibb. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1929. Pp. xi + 279. 

J. Q. Adams’s edition of Hamlet divides itsdf into two almost 
equal parts, the text and glossarial footnotes and the commentary. 
The two parts should, of course, be read concurrently. Professor 
Adams has constructed a new text on the basis of the Folio and 
“has labored hard to supply a punctuation 'that may aid the 
reader in a dramatic interpretation of ihe lines.” However, when 
passages from the play are quoted in the commentary, not infre- 
quently the punctuation is quite different from •that used in the 
text. At times the comparison dearly shows a typographical error 
in the text. For instance, in i, ii, 169, there should be a comma 
after hreaTc (cf. Com., pp. 199 and 263), and Ophelia, m, i, 89, 
should be followed by an exclamation rather than by a question 
mark (cf. Com., p. 263). Other misprints are in the list of 
dramatis personae, where Bernado appears for Bertvo/rdo; in n, ii, 
566, yon for you. I suspect, too, that there should be a comma 
after i, v, 189 (cf. Com., p. 219), that m, iii, 66, should be a 
question, and that (l&i.0-6!S) (p. lS'0)_should read (16418-60). I 
feel myself that Professor Adams has been a little too sparing in 
noting asides. For instance, the King’s speedies opening and 
dosing ni, vii, must, as he is attended, be ddivered at least in 
part as asides. 

In several instances Professor Adams’s punctuation has enlight- 
ened what were to me very doudy passages. One is so ingenious 
and so eon-rincing that I quote both the line and ihe commentary. 
All earlier editions -with which I am familiar imply that Horatio 
contradicts himself on the number of times he had seen the elder 
Hamlet. Professor Adams punctuates i, ii, 186, “I saw him — 
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once/^ and explains that Horatio, vhose mind is fixed on the 
Ghost, IS so startled [by Hamlets ^^methinks I see my father^’] 
that he interrupts: ^0 where, my lord?^ With mild surprise 
Hamlet replies ^ In my mind^s eye, Horatio/ Horatio then starts 
to tell him of the reaZ appearance of his father: ^I saw him — 
but his courage failing, he ends lamely with ^ once,^ and to cover 
his embarrassment adds : ^ He was a goodly Kmg/ Most com- 
mendable also is the beginning of Act iv with what has customarily 
been printed as iv, v. 

The Commentary is delightfully written; there is not a dull 
sentence. According to Professor Adamses interpretation the tragic 
flaw in Hamlefs character is ^^a form of idealism too lofty for 
the uses of this world. It was the cause of his disillusionment at 
the beginning of the play, and of his resultant melancholia; ana 
at the end of the play it leads to his death/’ Of Hamlet’s excuse 
for not kiUmg the Eang in in. Professor Adams writes: 

Surely a sentiment thus universally condemned is inconsistent 
with the lovable disposition of Hamlet. . . We cannot believe 
that these ugly lines denote him truly; we must believe that they 
are merely the feverish utterances of his sickly brain seeking to 
alleviate a distress that was otherwise unbearable” (p. 276). It 
should be noted, however, that Eosencrantz and Guildenstern, who 
had wronged him much less, Hamlet, when completely recovered 
from his melancholia, orders put to sudden death, Hot shnving- 
time allowed.” 

Of the five essays which make up Professor Thaler’s Shakspere',^ 
Silences, three are reworked from articles contributed to periodicals : 
^^Shakspere and the Unhappy Happy Ending” and ^^The Shaks- 
perian Element m Milton” from PMLA., and Milton m the 
Theatre ” from Studies in Philology. The two which here appear 
for this first time are the opening essay, from which the volume 
takes its title, and ^^Shakspere and Sir Thomas Browne.” In 
the first Professor Thaler discusses interestingly Shakspere’s revela- 
tion of his dramatis personae by their silences as well as by their 
speeches, the silent disappearances of characters, silences or omis- 
sions in plot, and the like. In the essay on Sir Thomas Browne, 
he establishes the fact that Browne was familiar with much of the 
jargon of the theatre; less successfully he seeks, by listing what 
he considers parallels in thought or language, to show that Browne 
was familiar with the works of Shakspere. 

Most readers of this beautifully prmted volume will, I think, 
be grateful that the Harvard Press has consented to introduce foot- 
notes instead of concealing the notes, as it has often done before, 
at the end of each chapter. 

Baldwiit Maxwell 

Vfmersity of lotjoa. 
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Anthony Mim&g, an Elindbethan Man of Letters. By Osijsrai 
Tueneb. University of California Press, Berkeley, 1928. 
Pp. 334 

Essays in Criticism. By Members of the Department of English 
of the University of California. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1989. Pp. 261. 

Studies in English, Number 8. University of Texas Bulletin, 
Number 2826. Austin, 1928. Pp. 128. 

Miaa Celeste Turner has put together in a very pleasing way 
the facts of Mundy’s life and has given analyses of the extant 
works, with some discussion of sources and of possible influences 
on later writers. One is surprised by the fulness with which the 
life of this minor Elizabethan can be restored, a happy result of 
the records left through Mundy’s long periods of employment by 
the Crown and by the city government, but more especially of his 
tendency to speak of himself in the prefaces and dedicaUons to 
his numerous works. Of the latter matenal the writer has made 
particularly good use, following in this respect the example of an 
earlier biographer, J. Payne Collier; but her examination of the 
writings is much more detailed, and she has also had the advantage 
of the many studies since Collier’s work that have touched, more 
or less inddentaUy, upon various phases of Mundy’s activity. Miss 
Turner has corrected several errors of long standing, as for 
example, the identification of Mundy with Lazarus Pyott, the 
name appearing on the title-page of the second book of the trans- 
laticai of the Amad/is; and she has also practically established 
Mundy’s authorship of the “ Shepherd Tome” lyrics of England s 
Helicon. Less probable, it seems to me, is the identification of 
Mundy with the " old Anthony ” of Chettle’s Kmd-Sartes Ereame; 
nor IS it always easy to agree with the relationships of cause and 
efEect suggested between certain events of the poePs life. 

A careM study of Anthony Mundy is justified, if for no other 
reason, by his numerous contacts with the more gifted writers of 
the day; and these contacts Miss Turner fortunately has not failed 
to stress. She is to be eongratuSted on her ability to study a 
minor writer without losing her sense of his relative unimportance. 

The second book from the University of Califomia Press con- 
Hsts of eleven essays by as many authors. The first four, dealing 
with more ^eral aspects of literary criticism, have at least one 
characteristic in common: each treats of some recent critical atti- 
tude or of some feature of our newer literature. Mr. T. EL Whipple 
protests against the attempt to divorce poetry from morads; Mr. 
Willard Eamham writes of the romantie spirit of the new poetry 
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in its revolt against the machine-like precision of modern science ; 
Mr. Merritt Y. Hughes studies the newer humor based on wit and 
pity instead of wit and love; and Mr. Harold L. Bruce pomts out 
the qualities of the new biography in this ^^Era of Biological 
Considerations/^ The seven remaining essays are less general. 
In a very well planned and clearly written article, Mr. George E. 
Stewart, Jr., treats of the large moral element in Chaucer which 
modem readers are prone to minimize. Mr. W. H. Durham shows 
how the greatly varjung criticisms of Measure for Measure reflect 
the critical spirit of the different periods. Mr. Guy Montgomery 
seeks to justify Eestoration comedy as a product of the new 
scientific spirit of the age. Other papers treat of the background 
of Goldsmith’s The Citizen of the World (H. J. Smith), of 
Thackeray as the real historian of his times (C. W. Wells), of 
the literary qualities of permanent value in the writings of William 
Beebe (G. E. Potter), and of the developing technique of Lytton 
Strachey (B. H. Lehman). The essays as a whole are stimulating 
and suggestive, promising well for the University of California 
Publications in English, of which they constitute the first number. 

In the first and longest of the nine miscellaneous papers in the 
eighth number of the Texas Studies tn English, Professor Mor- 
gan Callaway, Jr., makes a very useful survey of the more impor- 
tant works appearing during 1921-1927 in the field of English 
linguistics. Special notice is given to the contributions of 
Professors Krapp and Jespersen. In another paper Mr. D. T. 
Starnes calls attention to Dryden’s borrowings in All for Love 
from Shakespeare’s plays other than Antony and Cleopatra, The 
similarities m phraseology between the speeches of Dryden’s Antony 
and of Shakespeare’s Jaques are so striking as to make borrowing 
evident; hut the borrowings m the other instances cited seem to 
me to be much more questionable. The remaining articles treat 
of the fourth-century colonization of Armorica by the British (C. 
H. Slover), the apparently illogical construction of the super- 
lative in the Icelandic sagas (J. H. Jackson), Elizabeth’s use of 
euphuistic style years before the work of Pettie and Lyly (T. 
Stenberg), the source of Peele’s David and Bathsabe (A. M. 
Sampley), Milton’s Samson in comparison with the Biblical hero 
(E. M. Clark), the identification of " Outis ” of the Poe-LongfeUow 
controversy (Ellis Campbell), and the critical attitude toward 
realism during the last quarter of the nineteenth century (H. 
W. Taylor). 

JoHsr C. Hodges 


University of Tennessee 
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The School Drama in England. By T. H. Tail Mottee. London 
and New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. Pp. 325. 
$3.60. 

The theatrical doings of English schoolboys m the Tndor and 
early Stuart times have received a good deal of attention, but Mr. 
Vail Hotter is the first person to carry their history down to the 
present. Hitherto such scraps of information as might be found 
have been scattered through numerous volumes of school histories. 
It is convenient to have them gathered, supplemented by gleanings 
from school records and newspapers, and presented in an orderly 
manner. Mr. Vail Motter^s documentation is very full. Besides 
thoroughly assimilatmg the sources for all periods, he gives, in 
fifty pages of appendices, a number of play lists, inventories, and 
cost accounts relating to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and earlier, and complete tables for several of the more important 
schools, such as Westmmster, Eton, Merchant Taylors, Charter- 
house. 

His survey of the early, or public, period of activity, which 
includes the whole of the sixteenth century and a few years of 
the seventeenth, is soundly done and is necessary to that whole 
view which is objective. But the reviewer is naturally more 
drawn to the penod of private performance, extending from the 
seventeenth century to the present, when plays became strictly a 
school affair, either as adjuncts to iie curriculum or as diversions 
more or less ofScially countenanced* These activities have been a 
matter of interest to all public school men; in the case of West- 
minster they have been honored almost as a national institution. 
But, we may ask, now that the facts are available for the first time, 
what do they mean to the world at large, or to the narrow world 
of scholarship? 

The most immediate and general interest probably attaches to 
eminent men who have taken part in these plays. We read, for 
example, that Byron declaimed Zanga and Lear at Harrow, that 
Macready laid the foundations of his prosperous career at Eugby, 
that George Colman the elder was moved by the Westminster plays 
from the church to the stage and that the younger Colman evened 
the balance by attacking Terence and the Westminster plays as 
immoral, that Talfourd tried his prentice hand at Eton parodies, 
that Settle gave some help to the boys of Charterhouse, and that 
a number of actors made their first flights at one or another school. 
These contacts are, for the most part, of slight consequence; their 
chief service is to add lustre to the school records. 

Of deeper interest are the policies of schools and the roles which 
various masters play in the rise and fall of drama. Among them 
all Westminster has the most notable history. Its famous Play 
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began witli the Statutes of Elizabeth in 1560 and has continned 
with only minor interruptions. Westminster is famous not only 
for its Terence but also for its unique Epilogues, satirical dialogues 
in Latm written by its members, witty and topical. Some schools, 
like Eton, that played an important part on the stage of the 
sixteenth century have allowed their drama to languish in modem 
times. Others, like Wmchester and Merchant Taylors, have been 
active in the beginmng, lapsed during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and had interesting revivals in the nineteenth. 
Still others, like Christas Hospital, have had no history before the 
nineteenth century but are peculiarly active at present. Some- 
times the masters have quashed the plays from the feehng that 
they were impertinent to the school curriculum; under other 
masters, like John Townley at Merchant Taylors (who vTote High 
Life Below Stairs) and C. H. Hawkins (who founded the Wm- 
chester Shakespeare Society), drama has sprung into life again. 
The sixteenth century schoolmasters were of general accord that 
the acting of plays is valuable in teachmg the control of body 
and voice, a principle which, in spite of frequent opposition in 
later years, has never quite died out and is likely to be the basis 
of plea for revival or continuance. It has in fact been rediscovered 
more than once, as is proved by the way in which Speech Days 
have altered their character by substituting dramatic performances 
for orations. 

Thus the history of school plays in England has from the 
first been primarily a matter of educational policy, and thus, 
especially in its more recent developments, it concerns the edu- 
cator more than anyone else. It was only in the Elizabethan period 
that their stage played any part in tiie evolution of the public stage. 
Mr. Vail Hotter hopes that the present trend at Eugby and Chrises 
Hospital, where original plays are acted and invention untram- 
meled by the habits of the commercial stage is encouraged, may 
remforce the efforts of the Little Theatres to develop free drama. 
But it must be said that the effects are thus far rnnoticeable. 

BEaeold H. Hillebkani) 

Urmereity of IlUmis. 


Thomas Shadwell His Life and Comedies. By Albeet S. Boeomait. 

Hew York, Hew York TTniversiiy’ Press, 1928. Pp. x -f 269. $5. 

It is no longer necessary to use a progressive tense in describing 
Shadwell^s restoration to the decent eminence from which Dryden^s 
masterly but mendacious satire dislodged him. It has taken a 
generation to br^ him back; but, though there has been all the 
way along occasional dissent from the adverse verdict. Professor 
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Allardyce NicolPs judicious estimate, Mr. Montague Summerses 
edition, and Professor Borgman^s monograph mark the close of an 
enforced retirement which has few parallels in the history of English 
literature. Various causes have played a part m ending it. One 
is the great mcrease of interest in the Eestoration drama, resulting 
in a closer and more sympathetic scrutiny, under which the intrin- 
sic merits of a good deal of ShadwelFs dramatic work have become 
apparent. Another is the growing utilization of the drama for the 
study of social history. This aspect of ShadweU is clearly of first- 
rate importance. 

A third reason for his revival is the present tendency to em- 
phasize the continuity of seventeenth-century drama. Shadwell’s 
plays lie in the main current. If Etherege^s contribution was more 
important for the immediate future, his is a narrow stream and his 
springs are not to be found so plainly in the Elizabethan field. 
ShadweU, owing much to Etherege, owes still more to Jonson; and, 
though he sometimes seems but dinily aware of Jonson^s inteUectual 
position, he is the principal Eestoration channel for the methods 
of the greatest master of the older social comedy. Thus ShadweU 
looks back, and yet transmits that powerful influence far beyond 
the brief day of Congreve. Jonson^s method was never more popular 
among the playwrights than it is now. Even the word humors ” 
has again become a fashionable bit of jargon for the journalistic 
critics. Though ShadwelPs comedies of humors are not his best 
pieces, it is largely the humors that give the latter their bounce and 
go. None of the other Eestoration galleries can boast so wide a 
range of portraits, though several greatly excel m brilliance and 
fineness. 

Mr. Borgman^s book is a solid and informing piece of work. Of 
the twenty chapters, five are devoted to ShadwelUs life in general 
and his dramatic and political activities in particular, one to each 
of his thirteen comedies, one to the history of his reputation, and 
one to the author^s conclusions. Aside from his advocacy of the 
dramatist^s fame, perhaps the most important of these is the assur- 
ance that ShadweU was less influenced by MoMre than by the 
EUzabethans. 

It seems likely that ShadweU is now in his permanent niche, 
Mr. Bonamy Dobr^e^s delightful persistence in persecution notwith- 
standing. The temperance of his advocates wUl doubtless contri- 
bute to the maintenance of the status quo. If Mr. Borgman felt the 
natural temptation to rush to the other extreme and stake out too 
strong a claim, he has not yielded. It is a sober and thoroughly 
convincing account that he has given us. 


Hazelton* Spencer 
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Types of World Tragedy, Types of Farce-Oomedy, Types of 
Domestic Tragedy, Types of Philosophic Drama, Types of 
Historical Drama, Types of Social Comedy, Types of Romantic 
Drama. Edited by Eobekt Metcalf Smith. KTew York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1928. 7 vols., $1.65-$2.00 each. 

ShaJcespeare and his Felloiv Dramatists. Edited by E. H. C. 
Oliphant. ISTe^r York, Prentice-Hall, 1929. 2 vols., $4. each. 

Fifty-three plays are reprinted by Professor Smith. Choosing 
them on literary grounds, the editor depreciates two considerations 
at present much in favor : the drama as a livmg form of art in the 
theatre, and the historical method of studying it. Several of these 
selections have no relation to the stage, and others are scarcely 
typical. Yet the series 'vvill doubtless be useful for mtroductory 
courses to literature. There are short critical prefaces, selected 
bibliographies, and brief biographies. More than half the selec- 
tions are from the English drama, only five from Greece and Eome, 
and but two from Eussia, Chekhov being unrepresented, as are the 
pre-Ibsen realists of France. No Spanish drama is included, 
though space is found for three works by Pinero. Such dispropor- 
tion justifies the conclusion that this series has not been well 
selected. On the other hand, the editor’s critical remarks are con- 
cise and sensible, Mr. Oliphant presents, in what he regards as 
their chronological order and in modernized texts, fifty-five plays 
from Campaspe to A Jovial Crew, with a general introduction and 
brief notes on the various plays and authors, all infused with his 
well-known enthusiasm and independence. A novel feature is the 
inclusion of fifteen plays by Sh^espeare, achieved at the cost of 
shutting out some by other dramatists considered indispensable by 
most teachers. 

Hazeltoh Spbncbb. 


Milton on Education. The Tractate of Education with Supple- 
mentary Extracts from other Writings of Milton. Edited by 
Oliver Morlet Ainsworth. Yale University Press, 1928. 
Cornell Studies in English, Vol. xn. 369 pp. $2.75. 

Since Milton^s Tractate of Education has been more frequently 
reprinted than any of his other prose works, except the Areopagi- 
tica, and since it is certainly the most readily comprehensible of 
all his works, the editor of a new edition must presumably offer 
some reason for its republication. Such a reason is at least 
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suggested by Mr. Aiusworth by his inclusion in his Yolume of 
“ S^upplementaxy Extracts from Other Writmgs ot Milton.” Here 
he has gathered together from letters, from prose -works, from 
poems, both English and Latm, statements in regard to education, 
together with passages which suggest Milton’s attitude, both as 
teacher and as pupil, toward the chief problems of his day. The 
passages have been carefully compiled, and the volume should 
prove of service to the teadier of Milton and to the student in 
■the Milton class. 

But to the Milton scholar the work must seem disappointing, 
in spite of all the care the editor has spent upon it. To the 
thoughtful student of Milton, the notes will seem far fuller than 
need be, and he may impatiently suggest that it is hardly necessary 
to discuss at length, -with copious parallels, words used in senses 
entirely customary in the seventeenth century. The Milton stu- 
dent may well question whether an editor should mdude 972 pages 
of extracts to supplement a thirteen-page pamphlet; and will wish 
that Mr. Ainsworth had instead, after merely gi-ving us references 
to his collection of parallels — ^practically all of which are easily 
accessible, — gcme on to develop upon their basis an analysis of 
Milton’s theories taken a whole. Such a study, sho-wing significant 
Ranges and developments in Mil-ton’s ideas of education, suggest- 
ing his conception, for instance, of the relation of educa-tion to 
virtue and to liierty— those dominant obsessions of Milton’s life 
and work — would be of the highest value. The s-tudent will regret, 
too, in Mr. Ainsworth’s introducto^ discussions of humanism, 
evidences of a method and of a point of view which have been 
conspicuously absent from the most important Milton studies of 
the last few years. Mr. Ainsworth tends too much to base his 
conclusions with regard both to humanism and to education in the 
seventeenth centu^ upon secondary sources — ^upon text-books in the 
history of education and cri-tical treatments of great h-umanis-ts, 
rather than upon the work of the humanists themselves. Milton’s 
Tractate should be read less in the light of what Woodward has said 
of Vittorino da Beltre or Watson of Wives, than m the light of six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century thought itself. It seems hardly 
necessary today, for instance, to raise that antiquated Tnnn of 
straw, that “the Middle Ages were an era of moral and spiritual 
darkness, lightened by hardly a single ray of intelligence or piely,” 
or to inquire, as Mr. Ainsworth does (p. 93) “whether humanistic 
learning was totally in abeyance during that period.” And surely 
students of Bacon and his followers, remembering the 
emphasis upon the practical, -with its effect upon succeeding gene- 
rations, -will not only find nothing strange in the A-m pTiapffi of 
Milton and others upon certain practical aspects of education, but 
-win hardly be led into an argument as to whether Milton’s anhoTna 
was or was not uMMtarian in purpose (pp. 16 fl.). One would 
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wish, too, to find Milton^s interesting stress upon physical science 
interpreted less in terms of Dr. Johnson than in terms of con- 
temporary movements of thought. Most of all, the student must 
regret that Mr. Ainsworth in his discussion of the interesting and 
important fact that the central point in Milton^s theory of edu- 
cation is to be found in his belief in ^^a definite order among 
created things (p. 44) fails to see the significant interpretation 
of that idea in Milton^s day, and, vaguely dismissing it as some- 
how similar to Plato, takes refuge in a statement that Milton^s 
views on this matter have been admirably summarized by Dr. 
Masson.^^ 

Thus, this edition of the Tractate may be welcomed to the 
Milton shelves by the teacher, who will find in its careful pages 
much valuable material competently brought together; but the 
student must continue to regret that so much labor has failed to 
produce what would be most eagerly welcomed — a reevaluation of 
Milton^s Tractate in the light of the new Milton scholarship. 

Marjorie Nicolson’ 

8imth College 


The Eclogues of Alexander Barclay. Edited by Beatrice White. 
Oxford University Press for the E. E. T. S., 19^9. Pp. 
kv + m 

The Eclogues of Alexander Barclay have a definite historical 
importance in English literature as the first pastoral poems in the 
language. Moreover, they have real value in presenting to us a 
picture of life and customs and the trend of thought in the Eng- 
land of the early sixteenth century. The Eclogues are based on two 
contmental works, a letter of the urbane Aeneas Silvius, and poems 
of the popular Mantuan, adapted for English readers. The result 
is a significant contrast between the cultures of two widely varying 
audiences. 

The Eclogues have not been especially accessible to modern read- 
ers. They were republished only twice, the first time along with 
the popular Ship of Fools issued by Cawood in 16^0, and in a fac- 
simile reprint of this edition by the Spenser Society just three 
hundred years later. Scholars, therefore, will welcome a modem 
edition. 

The text of Miss Whitens edition is an exact reprint of the Cawood 
copy compared with the surviving early editions and the Spenser 
Sociely facsimile. There are adequate notes on the matter of the 
poems, and an introduction in two parts, the first on the life of 
Barclay, and the second a discussion of the Eclogues. In the life, 
Miss T^ite has done her best piece of research. She has not only 
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smnmed up and evaluated all that has been written on the subject 
before, but she has discovered much interesting if not significant 
material among the records of Great Baddow in Essex where 
Barclay for a time was vicar. In dealing with the Eclogues them- 
selves she has failed to bring out Barclay's full significance. Here 
in ten pages (as compared with fifty-four on his life) she uses 
most of her space on the poetic merit of the Eclogues. A more 
fruitful task would be a comparison of the poems with their Latin 
originals, showing in some detail just what changes Barclay made 
in order to fit this strange material to his less sophisticated English 
audience. Barclay was undoubtedly impressed by the ecclesiastical 
importance of Aeneas Silvius and the fame of Mantuan. Yet he 
had no scruples in altering freely and interpolating long passages 
that are not even suggested by the Latin. The result is that we 
have numerous references to public men of the time with Barclay's 
opinions about them, and most interesting of all, copious details 
of the daily life of Englishmen, their food, their dress, their sports, 
and their attitude toward the stirring movements of the time. The 
Barclay who* wrote the Eclogues was the medieval cleric standing 
on the threshold of the reformation. His work, therefore, repre- 
sents the transition from Medievalism to Humanism, and as such 
the Eclogues are typical of the age. 

However, we have here a worth-while edition, and since the Latin 
originals are printed along with the English text, the interested 
reader has an opportunity to make the comparisons himself. 

John Eichie Schultz 

Allegheny College 


The Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh. Edited by Agnbs M. C. Latham. 

Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. Pp. 300. $6.00. 

Miss Latham has performed well a task which wanted domg. 
Hannah's edition of Ealegh (with other poets) was not reidsed 
a;fer 1870. And though the sixty years which have passed have 
yielded nothing so important as the fragments of OyntMa which 
Hannah gave to the world, yet there have been discoveries, some 
of them made by Miss Latham herself. Hers is the de:^tive 
Salegh, — and will be, unless such findings as now are scarcely to 
be dreamed of antiquate her work. She has toiled patiently at the 
tantalising problem of the Ealegh canon j and has gone b^ond 
previous investigators in hunting down manuscript copies of his 
worL By bringing to light (from Add. Ms. 37407) a set of verses 
conafoining the fragment of the 13th (Hannah’s 33nd) book of 
Cynthia and the “Petition to Queen Anne,” Miss Latham has 
added to the corpus of Ealegh's authentic work and has thrown 
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light upon the nature of at least one of the Hatfield fragments. 
She also prints for the fii’st time in such a collection the^ notable 
poem, Farewell, false love, the oracle of lies,” which is fairly 
well authenticated as Ealegh^s, the already well known and well 
authenticated Nature, that washed her hands in milk,” and two 

doubtful poems” — one an elegy upon Prmce Henry and the 
other a moralistic fragment. In each of these two some lines, at 
least, suggest Ealegh^s authorship. 

Miss Latham^s reading of 11th ” and 12th ” as the number- 
ing of the fragmentary books of Oynthia she has announced else- 
where {B, JE. 8., IV, 129) ; and she is so sure of this reading that 
she Ignores the counter-suggestion of J. P. Gilson (f?. E* 8,, iv, 
340). She rightly easts doubt upon the ascription to Ealegh of 
commendatory verses signed "W. E.” m LithgoVs Pilgrimes 
Farewell, 1618,^ and she calls attention to the problem involved 
in assigning Daiphanhts, 1604, to Anthony Scoloker. She makes 
a good case for the authenticity of As you came from the holy 
land,” a case which may be strengthened by argument from internal 
evidence. Such lines as. 

Who lyke a queene lyke a nymph did appere 
by her gate by her grace, . . . 

His desire is a dureless contented 
And a trustless ioye, 

have EalegFs poetic accent. 

The Introduction and Notes in the present volume say good and 
necessary things, yet they leave one a bit disappointed. Miss 
Latham has not quite matured her thought, has not gathered up 
all loose ends. Her first sentence, ^^It is difficult to believe in 
Sir Walter Ealegh,” makes a fair bid for attention but is generally 
untrue. One fears that Miss Latham has read too worshipfully 
some of the works of Lytton Strachey and of Virginia Woolf. She 
attempts subtleties and nuances, but she fails to describe Ealegh’s 
poetic qualities. The statement, Sometimes, in the case for 
instance of Like to a Eermite poore, one suspects a foreign source,” 
reveals a considerable oversight, the foreign source ” (Desportes, 
Diane, ii, viii) having been printed in full by Sidney Lee m his 
French Renaissance in England. Her ignorance of this source 
made Miss Latham miss one of the best chances she had to isolate 
Ealegh^s own idiom ; for the final couplet of his poem, 

» There is a couplet signed "W. K.’' prefaced to Greeners Tu Quoque, 
1614, which one would hardly think of assigning to Ealegh. 

*Cf. OyntMa, Book 11, 295-6: 

Vnlasting passion soune outworne consayte 
wheron I built, and onn so dureless trust, 
and History of the WoHd, p. 23, 1. 38 : the false and dureless pleasures 
of this Stage-play World.” 
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And at my gate dispaire shall linger still, 
To let in death when Loue and Fortune will, 


IS Ms original addition; and it concentrates Ms typical language 
and mood. 

I msh Miss Latham had followed out her own suggestion that 
Ealegh is the author of other poems in The Phoenix Nest which 
are grouped with the five usually ascribed to him. If we turn 
to p, 66 of MacDonald^s edition of the miscellany and list the 
poems following the one signed Sir W. we find : 


1. "Feede still thy selfe, thou fondling with belief,” 22 lines (4, 4, 
4, 4, 6). 

2. "My first borne loue vnhappily concerned,” 24 lines in rhymed 
Sapphic stanzas 

3. "The brainsick race that wanton youth ensues,” 18 lines (6, 6, 6). 

4. "Those eies which set my fancie on a fire,” a sonnet (4, 4, 4, 2); 
lines 10-12 indicate that it is addressed to the Queen. 

5. "Praised be Dianas faire and harmles light,” 18 lines (4, 4, 4, 6). 

6. "Like to a Hermite poore in place obscure,” a sonnet (4, 4, 6). 

7. "Like truthles dreames, so are my ioyes expired,” a sonnet (4, 4, 
4, 2) . 

8. "A secret murder hath bene done of late,” a sonnet (4, 4, 4, 2). 

9 "Sought by the world, and hath the world disdain’d,” 18 lines 

( 6 , 6 , 6 ). 


10 . " 
11 . « 
12 . " 
4, 2). 


Hir face, Hir tong, Hir wit,” 16 divided lines. 

Calling to minde mine eie long went about,” 18 lines (6, 6, 6), 
What else is hell, but losse of blisfull heauen? ” a sonnet (4, 4, 


Of this list, Nos. 6, 7, 10, and 11 are well authenticated as 
EalegMs; No, 6 is usually accepted as Ms, though printed by Miss 
Latham among the doubtful poems. None of the twelve has been 
ascribed to any other author except No. 8, which m EawL Poef. 
Ms, 86 is given to an inexplicable ^^Goss.^^ Juxtaposition, taken 
•v^dth similarities in form and sentiment, points to the conclusion 
that if five of these poems are EalegMs then all of them (and 
perhaps two or three which follow these) are his. I would call 
special attention to No. 9; a reading of it in full will suggest 
EalegMs authorship to anyone familiar with Ms biography and Ms 
writings. 

Other comments must be brief. Miss Latham's bibliography of 
editions should have included all issues of Hannah's later work, 
I*® bibliography of selections 

should have included P. 0. Hersey's Sir WaUer” Balegh (1909, 
eMarged W16) wMch reprints a generous amount of his poetry! 

P. A. ^te's" on p, 154 should read "W. A. “WMteV' In 
view of her statement that in Ealegh's handwriting initial r is 
^ like a modem v that it appears as v more than once in the 
teanscript printed by Hannah," the editor is bold in reading 
{Oynthm, 11, 473), ® 

cold care hath bitteu both the root, and vinde. 
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for Hannali^s 

Gold care hath bitten both the root and rind. 

In the sense of " vine,” her vmde ” satisfies, and perhaps betters, 
the meaning; but it is surely questionable. On the other hand, 
her rent ” for Hannah^s vent ” in 1. 451 is certainly an improve- 
ment; as is also her ^^lymes” (limbs) for his lines” in 1. 116. 

Hott H. Hudsoit 

Prmceton XJnvoersvty 


New Light on ^ Piers Plowman f By Allan H. Bright, with a 
preface by Professor E. W. Chambers. Oxford, 1928. 89 pp. 

Mr. Bright s book offers a series of slightly supported hypotheses 
rather than theories confirmed by facts. The first assumption is 
that Crowley^s assignment of Cleybirie ” as " Langelande^s ” 
birthplace is an error for Ledbury. As Ledbury is eight miles from 
the Malvern Hills and Cleobury is twenty-three, this suggestion 
may be correct. The second assumption is that of all the state- 
ments as to the authorship found in the manuscripts and early 
books the one in the Dublin manuscript ascribing it to William 
de Langlond, son of Stacy de Eokayle, is right in every respect. 
Though no evidence connects any de Eokayle with Ledbury or 
its neighborhood, Mr. Bright says : " It is not unlikely that Eustace 
de Eokayle held some position under the Despensers, either at 
Hanley Castle or in the Chase” (p. 36). The inconsistency in 
the author^s bearing the surname Langlond and his father^s name 
being Eokayle, Mr. Bright settles with another hypothesis, stated 
as a fact: William, Eustace de Eokayle’s son, was illegitimate” 
(i&id). Mr. Bright sees no objection to this theory, in the fact 
that the author of the C text attacks the church for its slackness 
about illegitimacy” and complains that bastard children have 
been made archdeacons” (pp. 38-9). One of the most violent 
of Mr. Bright’s assumptions soon follows: "On 20th December, 
1348, he (Langland) was ordained an acolyte under the name of 
^Willelmus de Colewell’” (p, 42). Mr. Bright supposes that he 
used this name because it was the name of the parish in which 
Langland lived. But apparently he never used the name again I 
The name Langland itself is that of a particular field in Colwall 
parish, Longlands, though the author admits that another field in 
this pansh and one in the neighboring parish of Coddington bear 
the same name. As the name has an obvious descriptive value, 
it is probably common enough in England. The earliest known 
use of it for this particular field is in 1681. 

Next,, Mr. Bright suggests that Piers was possibly one of 
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William’s maternal relatives, though "to some extent William 
identifies himseM idth Piers,” Then, " At this time William had 
dropped his dencal attire and profession, and was working on 
file land, assisting Piers,” Mr. Bright supports this assumption 
with the line. A, Prologue, 8 : " I schop me into a schroud , a scheep 
as I were” (pp, 47-8), overlooking the next Imes: "In hahite of 
an hermite . unholy of werkes, Wende I wydene m this world . 
wondres to here,” Does "went wide in this world wonders to 
hear ” mean that he tended sheep on the Malvern Hills ? Perhaps 
none of Mr, Bright’s methods is more astonishing than his habit 
of identifying Langland with any character in the poem whom 
Mr. Bright chooses to designate. He is now " Haukyn the adyf 
man,” now Piers, later Study, and finally Actif. 

Mr. Bright’s suggestion that the scenery at Pewtress Spring 
suggested to the poet the " field full of folk ” is interesting and 
plausible. The author of a certainty knew the Malvern Hills, 
and therefore a spot there which closely resembles his famous 
scene may have suggested his description. 

J, E, HttI/Besst 

Xlvmersity of Chicago 


John Lyhf and the liaiian Renaissance. By Violet M, Jepebet. 

Paris, Champion, 1989. Pp. vii 147. 

The skepticism of almost all the Italian influences upon I/jrly 
which, has been expressed by two of his twentieth-century editors 
makes Miss Jeffrey seem more of a revolutionary than ^e is in 
the present thesis. As she herself points out, work like that of 
T. E. Crane has prepared us to realize the extent and variety of 
the Italian elements in Lyly’s fiction and drama. It is possible to 
doubt many of her parallds between JEuphues and its counterparts 
among the dialogues of which the FUooolo, the Asolani and II 
Cortegiano are familiar examples, but it is no longer possible to 
doubt her belief that the more f ainiliar the literature of the seioento 
becomes, especially as it is represented by minor writers, the more 
positive will become our certainty that Ruphues is " in reality an 
English counterpart of the Italian love-treatise.” 

In the Italian pMtoral drama which culminated in 17 Pastor 
fido and in the Aminta Miss Jeffrey’s industry has amassed ample 
evidence for ehaUenging the theory of Bond and Greg that in his 
pastoral plays lyly was fundamentally English and altogether 
independent of Ifiilian experiment in the genre. She is even more 
successful with two of the mjdhological plays, Bndymion and 
Midas. In file Mida of H. Zoppio she has undoubtedly found 
an important partial source for the latter play. Her plea for a 
greater Italian than Eoman influence in Mother Bombie is not 
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convincing, and she falls back upon a challenge of LylVs author- 
ship in this instance. 

The only disappointing section in the thesis is the chapter on 
" Social Customs/^ which adds little to the discussion in the three 
preceding chapters. The monograph closes with an admirable 
treatment of Euphuism as a fashion derived from the English and 
Italian imitators of the more obvious artificialities of .Petrarch^s 
Oamoniere in both prose and verse. Miss Jeffrey does not over- 
state her case. In seeming ignorance of Whipple^s criticism of the 
theory, she acknowledges that Euphuism displays the " Germanic 
figures which have seemed to ITorden, Wendelstein, and Peuillerat 
to determine its character, but her proofs of the evolution of 
Euphuism from Italian origins make the views of the continental 
scholars seem like pre-evolutionary notions of the origin of species. 

University of California MeUEITT Y. HtjOHES 


The Reule of Crysten Religioun, by Eeginald Pecock; now first 
edited from Pierpont Morgan MS. 519. By William Cabell 
Qbeet. Oxford University Press, 1927 (E. E. T. S. Original 
Series, No. 171). 35 s. 

The Oests of King Alexander of Macedon, two Middle-English 
Alliterative Fragments Alexander A and Alexander B, edited 
with the Latin Sources parallel, with Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, and Index. By Francis Peabody Magoun. 
Harvard University Press, 1929. $3.50, 

By printing The Reule of Orysien Religioun from the unique 
(though incomplete) manuscript in the Morgan Library, Dr. 
Greet has made accessible the last of Bishop Pecock’s significant 
works known to have escaped the zeal of his enemies. The Represser 
of ouer myohe llamyng the Glergie was published in 1860, The 
Booh of Feith in 1909, and Dr. Elsie Vaughan Hitchcock has 
recently brought out admirable editions of The Donet (1921) 
and The Folewer to the Donet (1924) in the same series as this 
edition of The Reule, The Poore Mennis Myrrour remains un- 
published, but Dr. Hitchcock has shown that it is only an abridge- 
ment of the first part of The Donet. The Reule is in many ways 
the most important of the six, for it contains the full and reasoned 
statement of Pecock’s theological position, and was regarded by 
him as central to his whole system. To judge from the facsimile 
frontispiece. Dr. Greet has discharged admirably his principal 
obligation of giving a reliable text, a task which called for no 
small amount of care and patience, for the manuscript runs to 
something over 200,000 words. He has not expended so much 
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care on the editorial apparatus, which strikes one as being rather 
perfunctory. We are not told w'hether this is the lasse or the 

more ” edition of The Beule (Pecock m The Donet refers con- 
stantly to both), and I cannot determine from his description 
of the manuscript whether it is a fragment of a larger work or was 
always incomplete. There are no notes and the glossary is meagre 
and uncritical, which is more to be regretted because The Reule 
was not read for the N. E. D, It contains a good many down- 
right mistakes: e. g. arowme does not mean around but ^^at 
a distance ; creyme is not cream but chrism ; and dadeloTj 
whatever it means, is not well glossed by " dawdler.” 

In Dr. GreePs book the teiS is the mam thing; in Professor 
Magoun^s the text, though excellent, is eclipsed by the Introduction 
and Notes. Skeat prepared good texts of the Alexander fragments 
for the Early English Text Society as long ago as 1867 and 1878. 
Professor Magoun has found only minor errors m his transcrip- 
tions, but has been more conservative m the matter of emendations. 
He provides excellent notes, but no glossary, on the ground that 
the N. E. D. specifically cites and explains all the hard words, and 
that therefore a glossary "would seem at least as superfluous as 
a vocabulary to a Latin text for University students.” The im- 
plied compliment is pleasant, but, I fear, unwarranted. The 
N.E.D. IS not too common a possession even among professors, 
and many small college libraries still lack it. It is perhaps more 
to the point that Skeat does give full glossaries and ought not to 
he too hard to obtain. 

Skeat’s studies of the language and sources are completely super- 
seded^ by Professor Magoun’s. His investigation of the dialectal 
peculiarities confirms the previous assignment of the fragments 
to the SW Midlands (^*not far from Hereford”). Soth were 
■written ca. 1340-1370, but he concludes "very definitely” • Hi at 
they are by different authors. The most curious and valuable 
portion of the book is the elaborate investigation (pp, 16-77) of 
the sources, which amounts to a condensed bibliographical outline 
of the origins and geographical spread of the Alexander legend. 
That^he material "is so great in volume and so diverse in sub- 
stance as to prove a ventable source” of amazement” seems not 
overstated when ■we learn that the Ethiopic version is based on a 
lost Arabic translation of a Syriac translation of a lost Persian 
(Pahlavi) redaction of a Greek manuscript " of the type designated 
as 8. ’ Professor Magoun’s reputation for lingmstio erudition is 
mready great, but 'this book ■will enhance it. He refers to documents 
in ^mty-one distinct languages, though he modestly admits that 
he had hdp ■with the Hebrew. 

B^h these books were begun as doctoral dissertations in English: 
Dr. Greetis at Columbia in 1926, Professor Magoun’s at Harvard 
in 1923. 


Umiversit^ 


Eeedeeiok: A. Pottle 
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Repertoire des Metaphores et Mots frangais, tires des noms de 
miles et de pays etrangers. Par Felix Boillot. Paris: Les 
Presses TJniversitaires [1939]. 133 pp. M. Boillot (b. 1880 — ) 
is professor of French at the University of Bristol, England. He 
is the author of ten published books and monographs, upon criti- 
cal, pedagogical, and French dialect topics, which are not as well 
known in America as they merit; this is partly because a number 
of them have been issued for private circulation. In the present 
work M. B. has collected from 11 well-known French dictionaries 
and histones of the language metaphors, metonymies, and sym- 
bolical usages of some 335 place names, from outside of Prance. 
French place names wiU be treated in a future study of a similar 
nature. M. B. has included current slang, archaic expressions, 
and metaphors that have long since lost their metaphorical sense 
and become common nouns. He does not take account of the date 
of entry or degree of popularity of each term; his words have been 
culled mechanically. In the Introduction he stresses the impor- 
tance of such a list for the philosopher, the economist, and the 
psychologist. The arrangement of the material is surprising: the 
applied meanings are dassifled according to the Dewey decimal 
system. To be sure, there is an alphabetical Index at the close, 
but, unless one is a librarian, the sequence is somewhat complicated. 

Drunkeness is in the one thirty-seven^s ; cannibalism would 
be with “undertaking^^ (if it occurred) in three nmety-three. I 
searched at once for Garohne and found our state used for a species 
of rice once grown here. Maryland suggests tobacco or a game of 
cards to a Frenchman. It is apparent that the dictionary sources 
date from before the War. America means “ flirtation, democracy, 
femmism, transportation, shrewdness, and cooking.^^ Rome is the 
commonest place name to have metaphorical usage, with China, 
England, and TurJcey following in the order named. 

This study is a contribution of the new school that is seeking, 
through studies in style, to unite the interests of the critic and the 
linguist. The permanent value of such studies is still to be weighed 
in the balance; but M. B.^s little book deserves attention, whether 
one is seeking for entertainment or for evidence of popular judg- 
ment and xenophobia in France. The author is a very able critic. 
To seek for omissions would be to check upon France^s best-known 
dictionaries ; their material has been handled very faithfully. 

TOBAK T. HOLMES 


University of "North Carolina 
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Wir Mensehen der mdonesischen Erde, VI. Erste Halfte, mit 
fortiaTifenden iadogennamsclien Parallelen, You Dr. t. c. Een- 
WABD Beandstbttbe. Lucem, E. Haag, 1929; pp. 31. In this 
pamphlet the author continues ^s long senes of interesting and 
valuable monographs on Indonesian or Malay-Foljnesian language 
and literature, whidi date back to the beginning of this century. 
It is the first half of the siztii of the senes “ Wir Mensdien der 
indonesischen Erde” begun in 1921, in which he endeavors to 
portray the spiritual life of the Indonesian, and to show by the 
study of words and word formations that the Indonesian mind is 
not inferior to the Indo-European (“ Indo-Germanic ”) mind. 
The first two monographs of this series dealt with the general 
features of the spintual make-up of the Indonesian; the third, with 
his inteUect; the fourth, with his aesthetic capacity; the fifth, with 
his emotional equipment. The present monograph treats tiie Indo- 
nesian’s most primitive linguistic creations. The greater part of 
the work is devoted to the discussion of the form and meaning of 
Indonesian interjections, tho a few pages (26-29) deal with the 
most primitive forms of poetry, song, prayer and law. The second 
half of this sixth monograph, which is announced for 1931, will 
contrast with these primitive linguistie creations the abstract 
formations, which may be regarded as the Indonesian’s highest 
linguistic accomplishment. 

mAmC B. BIABB 


Much Ado About Nothing, Parallel Passage Edition. By 
AinHONSB G. Newoombe and HnainiT D. Geat. Stanford Uni- 
versity Publications, Yol. i. No. 2, 1929. Pp. 327. Professor 
Newcomer designed this edition as an exemplar of a method for 
elucidation of the whole of Shakespeare by citation of aU parallel 

P assages in his works bearing upon a smgle given word or phrase, 
t is an obvious method practised more or less by all editors, but 
not exclusively nor so thoroughly elsewhere as m tiiis instance. A 
concordance, one may think, renders most of Professor Newcomer’s 
effort superduous. But, if we can afford the luxury, such an 
edition saves much time and turning of leaves, and displays relevant 
passages at greater length than a concordance. Furthermore the 
concordance cannot remind the reader of passages which have the 
idea, but no word, in common with the passage before bi-m. A 
ease in point is the "trout that must be caught with tickling” in 
the trap laid for Malvolio {Twelfth Night ii. v. 26), d promos of 
the very similar garden trick on Beatrice {Much Ado, III. i. 26 fl.), 
who is the fish tiiat wifi, "greedily devour the treacherous bait.” 
'This instance is overlooked by the editors. 


OHAELBS a. OSOOOD 
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WORDS WOETEI^S PLAN FOR HIS IMITATION OP 
JUVENAL 1 

Wlien Wordsworth settled at Eaeedo'vm in the fall of 1795 he 
had recently met Coleridge, stiU busy in Bristol with Pantisocraey; 
in August he had been in Bristol, and the previous months in 
London, living at least part of the time with Basil Montagu who 
with Wrangham ^ had started a school for boys. On November 20, 
1705, Wo^ds^^■orth wrote to Wrangham regarding their contem- 
plated satire in mutation of Juvenal, enclosing 28 lines of heroic 
couplets for his criticism. Another letter to his friend, attributed 
to the same year but undated, enclosed 130 more lines, and a third 
letter, dated March 12, 1796, indicates that he has not yet aban- 
doned the subject. The fragments printed by Knight® in 1907, 
but never afterwards published, have been almost completely 
Ignored by critics. Professor Harper alone discusses them with 
any detail,^ though the satires were written in an important but 

^This note contains a development of some of the mateiial piesented in 
1929 to Greorge Washington University m a thesis for the M. A degree. 
I am indebted to Professor R D. Havens for assistance and suggestions 
in the arrangement of this material. 

®It is interesting to note, in connection with the material to follow, the 
peisonal reasons which Wordsworth may have had foi choosing Marvell, 
Cook, and Drake, because of their associations with his fiiends* Wiangham 
who, like Marvell and Cook, was a native of Yorkshire, was brought up 
on a farm in the vicinity of Marton, the birthplace of Cook; Basil 
Montagu, whose mother ws*s the singer Martha Ray, vas tho natural son 
of the Earl of Sandwich, Cook’s patron; Coleridge, who had been in cor- 
respondence with Wrangham in the winter of 1794, was, like Drake, a 
native of Devonshire. 

» William Knight. Letters of the Woidsworth Family, 1907, I, 92-98. 

*0- McLean Harper, Wilkam Wordsworth, His Life, Works, and J»- 
flueree, 1910, i, 249-289. 
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obscure period of the poet's life and are the only extant literary 
work produced during the early months at Eacedown which he 
neither published nor later revised. Professor de Selmcourt, who 
does not mention the satires^ though discussing in detail the moral 
crisis of the poet which he places early in that year, evidently 
considered these fragments unimportant. Yet they give specific 
and plain-spoken opinions about politics, religion, war, and promi- 
nent people, past and present — ^matters in which Wordsworth had 
been engrossed for years but about which he has given little definite 
information in The Prelude. The undated letter of 1795 [?] 
implies that Wordsworth and Wrangham were continuing a line 
of reading in history and travel started during the summer,® and 
that the poet had the Eighth Satire of Juvenal almost by heart. 

It seems clear that Wordsworth planned to do in his imitation 
somewhat as Johnson had done in London^ or more probably, in 
The Vanity of Human Wishes,^ making use of the lives of English- 
men as Juvenal had of the lives of Eomans, for in the undated 
letter he says (Knight, i, 95) : 

I have either lost, or mislaid, my Juvenal; therefore I cannot quote 
his words. What follows about Cicero might be parallelized by some lines 
about Andrew Marvel and Arpinas Alias i. e. another Yorkshireman, by 
Captain Cooke, but most successfully by Drake. This you will at once 
perceive The Decii may perhaps do as follows. 

Evidently he intended to follow rather closely the parts of JuvenaPs 

® Professor Lane Cooper, in A Qlance at WordswortVs Reading (MLN., 
xxn, 83-89, 110-117) states that Wordsworth had commenced borrowing 
books of travel as early as 1793 It will be seen from what follows that 
not only was he familiar with Cook’s life and voyages as early as 1795, 
but that he had read a number of other books related to his interest in 
Juvenal as early as the summer of this year, thus fixing the beginning of 
his * indoor study ’ as definitely before the time usually set for the poet’s 
moral crisis. I will give the lot number of such books as appear in the 
catalogue of sale of Wordsworth’s library, 1869, whenever these are 
mentioned. 

® From E. 0. Whitford’s “ Juvenal in England 1750-1802 ” {Philological 
Quarterly, vn, 1928, 9-18) it is evident that Wordsworth was adapt- 
ing Juvenal in much the same way that many eighteenth-century satirists 
had done. He was probably familiar with current satire, for in a letter 
of March 21, 1796, he speaks jocosely of the ^redoubted Peter’ Pindar, 
whose satires on George III and quarrels with Gifford were familiar topics 
of the day. 
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Eighth Satire'^ which deal with the superiority of humble worth 
over degenerate nobility, in order to express his opinions on current 
politics; that is, where Juvenal speaks of Cicero® IHic novus 
Arpinas] Wordsworth intends to speak of Marvell, and when he 
speaks of Manus lArpinas Alias should be ahus]^ who like Cicero 
was born at Arpinum, Wordsworth intends to speak of Cook, 
another Yorkshireman, or of Drake, though the latter was not 
from Yorkshire, but from a remote part of Devonshire. Obviously 
the lines of poetry beginning ^ When Calais heard (while Famine 
and Disease)^ — ^which follow the passage given above — ^are Words- 
worth^s adaptation to the burghers of Calais of JuvenaPs passage 
about the Decii (viii, 264-260).® 

Andrew MarvelPs life parallels that of Cicero as interpreted 

Juvenal, vm, 231-253 An edition of Juvenal, 1683, said to have been 
given Wordsworth by his friend Matthews before 1801, is in the Cynthia 
Morgan St. John Collection of Wordswoithiana at Cornell University 
library Of the sources which deal \Mth the periods satirised by Juvenal, 
there weie listed in the catalogue of 1859, among others, the following 
authois: Tacitus (Cat. 76, 1670), Maitialis (Cat 691, 1628), Valerius 
Maximus (Cat 410, 1650, and 445, 1540), Herodianus (Cat 40, 1678), 
Lucanus (Cat 631, 1786), Echard (Cat. 26, 1702), and Gibbon (Cat. 29, 
1788). 

® A lifelong interest in Cicero is indicated by the many books in Words- 
worth’s library which deal directly with the subject: Andrew Thevet’s 
Plutarch (Cat. 77, 1676); also Cat. 383, 1675; 360, 1664; 347, 1681; 
348, 1745; 664, 1803; 346, 1826 and 579, 1829, all contain texts of Cicero’s 
work. 

® Additional material for the lives of Cicero and Marius, from which he 
drew for comparisons with Marvell, Cook, and Drake were to be found in 
the text and copious notes of Barten Holiday’s line-for-line translation of 
The Satires of Juvenal and Persius (Cat 561, 1673) ; there were also 
many suggestive passages, particularly in the prefixed essay on satire, in 
the translation of Juvenal and Persius by John Dryden (Cat. 417, 1702. 
The Eighth Satire is translated by George Stepney.) who in milder peri- 
phrastics carried on Holiday’s work as translator of Juvenal. Diyden’s 
earlier defense of the succession of the Duke of York which culminated in 
his attack on Shaftesbuiy in Absalom and Aohitophel (1681) would sug- 
gest to Wordsworth analogies to his study of political events in England 
previous to 1796. It is interesting to speculate whether Wordsworth knew 
of the recent (1790?) suppression of Hippis’s life of Shaftesbury. 

Edward Thompson, Life and Works of Andrew Marvell, 1776. This, 
the only edition of Marvell’s life extant in 1795, shows close similarity 
of subject-matter to events contemporary to Wordsworth’s satires, Liene- 
mann’s B^enheit ( 1908 ) , 46, indicates an early familiarity with the poetry 
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by Juvenal and Holiday to a remarkable degree. Both Cicero, 
^the upstart-country-knight and Marvell were bom of middle 
class parents at towns which, though remote from the seat of gov- 
ernment, were distinguished in that their citizens were privileged 
to hold office at the capitol. There both ceaselessly toiled for the 
public good as representatives of the people over a long period of 
years, accomplishing their ends by wit and invective. Without 
bloodshed they saved their countries from internal treachery at the 
hands of high-born citizens. For this they were called saviors of 
their country; but both were finally put to death because of 
their brilliant and daring attacks on tyranny. 

MarvelPs life and works contained abundant suggestions for 
effective satire on political events of Wordsworth^s time. The bold 
attacks on the court of Charles II, culminating in Instructions to 
a Painter^ are in interesting contrast to Dryden^s diplomacy; his 
ridicule of the priesthood is typified in The Rehearsal Transformed, 
a prose burlesque of a pampUet by Samuel Parker, later Bishop 
of Oxford (Cat. 279) ; his Account of the Or(mth of Popery and 
Arbitrary Government, uncovering the Popish Plot, led to his death. 

Similarly the life of Captain James Cook as related by Andrew 
Kippis in 1788,^® parallels that of Marius as presented by Holiday. 
Both were the sons of plowmen. They rose steadily from menial 
service to distinguished rank, one in the army, the other in the 
Eoyal Navy. Here the parallel weakens. Although, according to 
Kippis, Cookes discovery of the cure for scurvy made him a savior 
of his country, the honors showered on Cook (among them the 
granting of a coat of arms to his family by George III) were in 

of this life-long favorite. N'otehook W (de Selincourt, The PreTmde, xxm) 
'opens with a copy of Mai veil’s Horoftian Ode* written to celebrate Orom- 
well’s return from Ireland in 1650; thus possibly in 1802, certainly in the 
spring of 1804, Wordsworth was still interested in Marvell. 

Marvell’s services in parliament were interrupted only in 1663-4 when 
he was in the retinue of the embassy to Muscovy, Sweden and Denmark, 
accompanying the Earl of Carlisle, whose travels are recorded by Guy 
Miege (Cat. 78). 

Basil Montagu’s Opimons of Different Authors upon the Punishment of 
Death (Cat. 63, 1809), indicates a similar interest on the part of Words- 
worth’s ladical friend. 

There is little question that Wordsworth’s parallels for the life of 
Cook were suggested by material in Kippis who, in characteristic fashion, 
uses his hero as an excuse for republican propaganda. 
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recognition of peaceful services to humanity through research, 
surveys, and explorations which incidentally added to England's 
maritime power. These achievements bear little resemblance to 
the victories of Marius against the invading Cimbnans. 

When Wordsworth came to choose between two manners. Cook, 
whom he admired as a man of mtellectual and moral stature, and 
Drake, essentially a fighter, he evidently hesitated as to his choice. 
He found parallels to the early life of each in the life of Marius; 
but Wordsworth^s associative powers in seeing fundamental resem- 
blances through ^ deep analogies by thought supplied ^ led him to 
reject Cook who, as a Yorkshireman, carried out the narrow idea 
of Ar pirns aliuSy for the better parallel, Drake of Devonshire. 

Drake is described as bom of ^ mean parentage ^ a plowman^s 
son. Camden contemptuously calls him ^this Drake.^ From 
common seaman he rose through privateering to high rank in the 
Eoyal Navy; when knighted by Elizabeth on the Golden Hindy he, 
like Marius, incurred the envy of the nobility; and, like him, this 
upstart saved his country from invasion (the Armada), and, though 
the colleague who shared his triumph was nobly-born, Drake was 
the popular idol (Howes, p. 807). The parallel of Drake w^as well 
fitted to bring out Wordsworths feeling that resistance to armed 
invasion was admirable,^® a belief not inconsistent wuth condemna- 
tion of aggressive warfare so strongly felt by the poet. 

From Wordsworth’s expression, ^^This you will at once per- 
ceive,” it is fair to conclude that Wrangham, like Wordsworth, 
had been reading intensively on Cicero, Manus, Marvell, Cook, 
and Drake. The exploration of historical characters which the two 
friends^® had made during that summer must have been fairly 
wide and thorough,^^ or Wordsworth could hardly have expected 
Wrangham’a instant recognition of these parallels. 

“William Camden, History of Mizabeth, 1015, John Stow, Annales, 
1592, continued by E. Howes, 1616 {Cat 74, 1611), contain contemporary 
accounts; John Campbell, Life of Sir Francis Drake, reprint of 1828 (Cat. 
114), William Davenant, 'Works, 1673, containing the History of Sir 
Francis Drake (Cat. 613, 1675), and many other related books are listed 
in the catalogue of Wordsworth’s library. 

Compare with Wordsworth’s " Lines on the Expected Invasion of 
England,” 1803. 

^®Wrangham’s British Plutarch, 1816, indicates that he, like Montagu, 
had continued his interest in historical characters. 

=^^^1 shall hope to show later that an analysis of Wordsworth’s satires 
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Although this study of the Arpinas alius passage shows that 
Wordsworth had m mind detailed and close parallels to parts of 
JuvenaFs satire, examination of the letters and the extant frag- 
ments which Wordsworth sent to Wrangham makes it clear that 
he did not intend to be limited by rigid adherence to the Latin 
text. Wordsworth^s plan was to follow Juvenal, sometimes in close, 
at other times in ^ extremely periphrastic ^ parallels, giving modern 
instances. In the couplets on George III, his consort, and his 
advisers, he is clearly attempting a very loose paraphrase of parts 
of Juvenal (viii, 29-86) for of this passage he said, not quite 
accurately: There is not a syllable correspondent to them in 

Juvenal/^ The combination of freedom and closeness of treatment 
IS well illustrated in his handling of Damasippus. Although 
Wordsworth closely parallels many of JuvenaFs specific comments 
on this character, he divides them between the Duke of York and 
the Prince of Wales. For the Duke of York he selects the milder 
criticism, partly condoning (in almost literal translation of 
Juvenal) his youthful excesses, and ascribing his failure at 
Dunkirk to other causes; to the Prince of Wales he applies the 
harsher invectives, condemning him for his association with low 
company, for treason ^en families and for disgraceful behavior 
in boxing, horse racing, gambling, and actiug on the public stage. 
Although there was some idea of following JuvenaFs order, this 
freedom in the handling of material in the extant fragments makes 
it impossible to give any definite order to the passages, for in some 
Wordsworth has closely knit together parts which are disjointed in 
Juvenal (for example, the themes of low sports, vulgar company, 
and shameful contrast with ancestors — Juvenal, vm, 193-5, 173-5 
and 227-230 — are mextricably woven together in a single passage 
of sixteen lines) ; and intermediate passages (for example, the 
theme of suffrage, Juvenal, vin, 211-213) are used in other con- 
nections. The satire as it stands stops with the theme of the 
bond-servant (Juvenal, viii, 259-260) — a savage attack on ^sov- 
ereigns deep in pedigree entrenched^ whose boasted ancestry is 
traced back eight hundred years to the bastard son of a robber 
baron. 

There is ample evidence in the material extant to show that 

reveals evidences of thorough study of his material, and that over a con- 
siderable period of time his efforts had been directed to relating his 
readings to current events. 
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Wordsworth had outlined a trenchant satire which was to express 
some phases of his alreadj" well-developed interest in man as man, 
which had recently been stimulated by his experiences and reading 
while m London.^^ To the careful reader it will be evident that 
underlying the satires is the conception of the ‘ unity of man ^ to 
which Wordsworth was to devote so much thought in The Prelude. 
Particularly applicable to the theme of the satires is the passage 
{The Prelude^ xiii, 206-220) which ends with the lines con- 
demning certain t^’pes of books which, misleading us with words, 

\Yliile they ambitiously set forth 
Extrinsic differences, the outwaid maiks 
AYhereby society has parted man 
From man, neglect the human heart 


Cheiy CliasCj Maryland 


XTiTA VEi^ABLB TuCKEEMAN 


A LETTEE EEOM WOEDSWOETH TO THOMAS POWELL 

The Trustees of the Pierpont Morgan Library of New York 
City kmdly permit the publication in Modern Language Notes of 
a hitherto unpublished letter from Wordsworth to Thomas Powell 
about Chaucer. Prom this letter we gain an understanding of the 
traits of Chaucer^s art admired by Wordsworth and of the princi- 
ples followed by Wordsworth in his modernizations of Chaucer’s 
poetry ; and we are reminded by the mention of poor eyesight of a 
difficulty constantly besetting Wordsworth’s scholarship, especially 
in the minutiae of reference and annotation. Above all, the pre- 
cision, rigor, and generosity of his remarks on Chaucer, and on 
Dryden, illustrate his critical power. Thus variously Wordsworth 
himself seems to take part in the discussion renewed by Professor 
Stuart Eobertson in Modern Language Notes for February, 1928, 
concerning Chaucer and Wordsworth.^ 

IS The Prelude, vm, 340-686. 

May 3, 1882, Bowden discussed before the Wordsworth Society 
{WordsiDortMana, ed. by Bright, 1889, pp. 24-28) the line "Sweet i-s the 
holiness of youth,” interpolated by Wordsworth in his modernization of 
the Pnoress*s Tale; and in my edition of the Ecclesiastical Bon/nets, 1922, 
I noted (p. 268) that sonnet xxxx of Fart 11 quotes this line in reference 
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My deal Mr. Powell 

Excuse my not writing earlier as I wished to do — Prom a letter 
of mine to Dr. Smith, which I enclose you will learn every thing 
respecting the Sanatorium to which your last letter referred, — so 
that I need not here dwell upon the subject — am glad that you 
enter so warmly into the Chaucerian project, & that Mr L. Hunt 
IS disposed to give his valuable aid to it. Eor myself I cannot do 
more than I offered, to place at your disposal the Prioresses Tale, 
already published, the Cuckoo & and the Nightingale, the Manciples 
Tale, & I rather think, but I cannot just now find it, a small por- 
tion of the Troilus & Cressida — you ask my opinion about that 
Poem — speaking from a remembr ^ recollection only of many years 
past, I should say that it would be found too long — & probably 
tedious. The Knights Tale is also very long, but tho^ Dryden has 
executed it, in his own way observe, with great spirit & harmony, 
he he has suffered so much of the simplicity, & with that of the 
beauty, & occasional pathos of the original to escape, that I should 
be pleased to hear that a new version should be attempted upon my 
principle by some competent Person. It would delight me to read 
every part of Chaucer over again, for I reverence & admire him 
above measure, with a view to your work, but my eyes will not 
permit me to do so — ^who will undertake the Prologue, to- the C. 
Tales ? For your publication that is indispensible, & I fear it will 

A 

prove very diflSeult. It is written, as you know, in the couplet 
measure, & therefore I have nothing to say upon its metre — ^but in 
respect to the Poems in stanza, neither in the Prioresses Tale, nor 
in the Cuckoo & Nightmgale have I kept to the precise form rule 

& number & position 

of the original as to the form a of the rhymes,^ 

thinking it enough if I kept the same number of lines in each 
stanza, & this is I think is aU that is necessary — & all that can be 
done without sacrificing the substance of sense, too- often, to the 
mere form of sound — 

to Chaucer. Professor Robertson seems to question Wordsworth's scholar- 
ship and good taste. Wordsworth, however, skilfully avoids any claim on 
Chaucer's diction, but says that Chaucer “so felt , . . speaking tlwough 
that Lay." Piom 1822 until 1845 the sonnet read “so felt Time-honoured 
Chaucer when he framed the (that) Lay." 

* Words crossed out in Mary Wordsworth's script are here italicized. 

’ This word is underlined in the original. 
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I feel mucli obliged by yx offer of the 1st Ed : of the Paradise 
Lost/ & I apprehend from ^vhat you say that you are already 
aware of my possessing a Copy — otherwise I should not have felt 
justified in accepting the one you so kindly intend for me — The 
copy I possess was given me by ilr. Eogers — & your^s shall take its 
place on my shelves by its side. Mr. Moxon is about to send down 
a parcel of books in which your valuable present might be included, 
with a certainty that it would arrive safe. 

Portrait 

It IS thought by every one that Mrs. W. (who appears, as 
now engaged wrjtmg for me) ® dictating [?] is an excellent like- 
ness — The chalk drawmg has yet a good deal to do at it. Dora 
has been attempted,^ but not yet, as we thmk, with much suc- 

Picture 

cess. T think you will be delighted, with a profile drawing on 
ivory of me, with which Miss G is at this moment engaged, Mrs. 
W. seems to prefer it as a likeness to any thing she has yet done. 
We aU rejoice as you & Mrs P. will in her general success in this 
neighbourhood. Thanks for your kind enquiries after Mrfsl Ws 
health — she is I am glad to say quite well again, & joins with Miss 
G. my Daughter, & myself m affec regards to you & Mrs P. — & 
believe me 

Ever faithfully & affly yours 

Wm Wordsworth 

Eemembering the letters of Wordsworth about Powell and the 
Chaucerian project in the collections of Morley and Knight/ dated 
January 23 and February 24, 1840, respectively, I infer that this 
letter to Powell, undated in the manuscript, is slightly earlier. 
Miss Gillies had been for an appreciable time with the Words- 
worths; and of her arrival Mr. Gordon Wordsworth writes me as 
f oUoii s : I went into the dates of Miss Gillies^s portraits some years 
ago, and completely satisfied myself that she arrived at Eydal Mount 
in the autumn of 1839 for a visit of some months' duration, and 

*Tbe copy given by Powell to Wordsworth is now in the ISTew York 
Public Library. 

® The letteis above the line and the parentheses are a revision. 

®This word is undei lined in the original. 

^ The Correspondence of Henry Cralfb Robinson with the Wordsioorth 
Cvrole, I, 397 ; Letters of the Wordsworth Family, m, 193. 
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that some of the portraits — and certainly Dorans — ^were finished by 
the end of December of that year/^ The letter here printed, then, 
may be dated late in 1839 or — ^less likely — early in January, 184:0. 


Rockford College 


Abbie Findlay Potts 


THOMAS COOPER AND PANTISOGRACY 

Recent research has shown that Thomas Cooper^s Some Informa- 
tion Respecting America undoubtedly influenced Coleridge and 
Southey in their selection of the Susquehanna as the site of their 
Pantisocracy,^ and has suggested that the germ of Pantisocracy 
scheme was probably derived from a similar project of Cooper and 
Joseph Priestley.^ The plan of their project has not been available 
to the previous writers and consequently the extent and nature of 
this influence has remamed an open question and the similarity 
between Pantisocracy and the community on the Susquehanna that 
Cooper and Priestly attempted to promote, has been a matter of 
conjecture. 

The present writer, however, has recently unearthed in the Bib- 
liothSque Nationale a rare contemporary pamphlet that apparently 
outlines the details of Cooper^s and Priestle/s project.® Printed 

William Haller, The Earlg Life of Robert SoutJieg, New York, 1917, 
p. 139 ff.; J. L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu, Boston, 1927, pp. 654-655. 

® H. M. Ellis, “ Thomas Cooper — A Survey of His Life,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, xix (1920), 42. 

^Plcm de Vente de Tro%s Gent Mille Acres de Terres SituSes dans les 
Comtis de Northumberlcmd et de Huntingdon dans L’Etai de Pensylmnie, 
DMs^s en Sept Cent Cinquante Lots de Quaire Cents Acres, et Formant 
Sept Cent Cvnquante Actions Proposies par Sousoription par une SodetS de 
Oitoyens des Etats-Ums de HAminque, a Philadelphie, 1794. 64 pp. 

At the bottom of the title page of the copy in the Biblioth^que Nationale, 
someone has written, “Par Mr. Cooper pour Sa Compagnie avee le Dr. 
Priestley.” I am unable to say whether Cooper wrote this pamphlet. 
During the French Revolution, he had only a poor speaking knowledge 
of French (E. A, Duyckinck, Cyclopedia of American Literature, New 
York, 1866, n, 332). Later in life, however, he reviewed French Literature 
{Southern Review, nr, 417; and v, 179). That the pamphlet refers to him 
in the third person does not argue against his authorship, as he does this 
in his own work {Memoirs of Joseph Priestley, London, 1806, appendix ni). 
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in Frencli, and evidently intended for circulation on the Continent, 
it sketches their proposals in four parts: the first, serving as an 
introduction, urges the suitability of Pennsylvania for the Euro- 
pean emigrant the second outlines the plan of sale of the land, 
and describes the proposed settlement ® ; the third argues the ad- 
vantages of this particular project in reference to the organization 
of the community and to price of land®; and the fourth instructs 
the emigrant about the voyage to America, methods of farming, 
and procuring of servants/ 

Conceived on a grand scale, this plan involved the establishment 
of thirty sales-offices in central Europe, and sought to found a 
town m Pennsylvania and to sell three hundred thousand acres of 
adjoining land.® To hasten the sale, the promoters offered valuable 
cash premiums. The purchaser could either come to Amenca, or 
by a system of coupons attached to his deed could send as many as 
four tenants to till his land.® Thus absentee proprietorship was 
made possible — a. thing that Southey and Coleridge would surely 
not have tolerated. The organization of the town was worked out 
in detail, and cooperation between landowners and the village was 
assured by giving the rural proprietors pieces of urban real estate.^'^ 
The promoters furnished funds for necessary industries, and sought 
to attract certain artisans and professional men by cash subsidies 
and by generous grants of land.^^ Carefully phrased in legal termi- 
nology, the pamphlet lucidly outlines an ambitious financial ven- 
ture. 

That the promoters sought to sell land rather than to reform 

*Plan de Vente, 2-16. The pamphlet utilizes many of the arguments 
used by Cooper in Some Information Respectinff Amertca, London, 1794. 

16-39, 

^rb^d,, 40-50. 

60-64. 

® This is one of many such schemes proposed during the late eighteenth 
century (J. 0. Eosengarten, French Colonists and Etsiles m the United 
States, London, 1907, pp. 10i6-121 and 125-150). It sought to attract 
people who wished to escape the political and economic conditions of 
central Europe. In the Pennsplmnia Archives, I have been unable to 
find record of Cooper or Priestley having title to such a tract of land. 

^ Plan de Vente, 22-23. 

« 22 . 

“ J&id., 29-39. 
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society and establish Utopia is evident throughout this pamphlec. 
Such a scheme, therefore, could hardly have influenced the Pantis- 
ocracy of Coleridge and Southey; and, although Some Information 
Respecting America probably caused Coleridge to choose the Sus- 
quehanna as a site, and doubtless informed him about land prices 
in America, the actual project of Cooper and Priestley, as ex- 
pressed in the Plan de Vente, seems to have had no influence on 
the social structure of Pantisocracy. 

Maxteioe W. Kelley 

"West Vi/rg%nia University 


UDOLFHO AND CEILDE HAROLD 

Byron, it is well known, cherished for Ann Eadcliffe a some- 
what exaggerated admiration nurtured by a youthful passion for 
her novels, but no one, I believe, has yet noted that she is re- 
sponsible for the description in the fourth canto of Ohilde Harold 
which is one of the most satisfactory pictures of Venice in English 
literature. This oversight is the more curious since it is in the 
same canto, only a few stanzas later (18), that Byron expresses his 
admiration for the novelist m no uncertain terms; 

I loved her [Venice] from my boyhood, she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 

Rising like water-columns from the sea, 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart; 

And Otway, Eadcliffe, Schiller, Shakespeare’s art 
Had stamp’d her image in me . . . 

But of them all it was Mrs. Eadcliffe, though she had never 
seen Venice herself, who gave Byron his point of view and even 
the phrases in which to praise the city when he visited it in the 
flesh. Either he had just re-read The Mysteries of Udolpho or 
he had much of it by heart: 

Nothing could exceed Emily’s admiration on her first view of Venice, 
with its islets, palaces, and toioers rising out of the sea, whose clear surface 
reflected the tremulous picture in all its colors, ... As they glided on, the 
grander features of this city appeared more distinctly; its terraces, 
crowned with airy yet majestio fabrics, touched, as they now were, with the 
splendour of the setting sun, appeared as if they had been called up from 
the ocean by the wand of an enchanter, rather than reared by mortal hands. 
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Byron^s whole picture is very like but it is perhaps worth while 
to remark especially three notable phrases from the first two 
stanzas : 

I saw from out the uave her sUuotures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchaatei^s wand: . . , 

Rising with her tiaia of piond foitets 
At an;/ distance, with majestic motion. 

Maugaret L. IPabbasd 

New Haven, Connect tout 


A NOTE ON SEAEx^VADGI 

In his Gardens of Epicurus/^ Sir William Temple wrote : 

What I have said, of the toest forms of gardens, is meant only of 
such as aie in some sort regular; for there may be other forms wholly 
irregular, that may, foi aught I know, ha%’e more beauty than any of 
the otheis; but they must owe it to some extra-ordinary dispositions of 
nature in the seat, or some great lace of fancy or judgment in the 
contiivance, which may reduce many disagreeing paits into some figure, 
which shall yet, upon the whole, be very agreeable. Something of this 
I have seen in some places, but heard more of it from others, who have 
lived much among the Chineses; a people, whose way of thinking seems 
to lie as wide of ours in Europe, as their country does. Among us, the 
beauty of building and planting is placed chiefly in some certain pro- 
portions, symmetiies, or unifoimities; our walks and oui tiees arranged 
so, as to answer one another, and at exact distances. The Chineses scorn 
this way of planting, and say a boy, that can tell a hundred, may plant 
walks of trees in straight lines, and over against one another, and to 
what length and extent he pleases. But their greatest reach of imagina- 
tion is employed in contriving figures, where the beauty shall be great and 
strike the eye, but without any order or disposition of paits, that shall be 
commonly or easily observed. And though w^e have hardly any notion 
of this sort of beauty, yet have they a paiticular vord to expiehs it: and 
where they find it hit their eye at first sight, they say the Sharawadgi 
is fine or admirable, or any such expression of esteem,^ 

The editors of the New English Dictionary doubted this, and said 
Chinese scholars agree that it cannot belong to that language/’ 

^ Sir William Temple: ^^Upon the •Gardens of Epicurus; or, Of Garden- 
ing. In the Year 1685 ” (Collected Works, n, ii. p. 58, 1690). The word 
became somewhat familiar to connoisseurs in the eighteenth century, and 
is frequently used by Horace Walpole. Alexander Pope used it m his 
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Temple," it is pointed out, speaks as if lie had himself heard 
it from travellers." 

It seems to me possible to suggest the probable Chinese derivation 
of this word. The Chinese scholars consulted by the editors of 
NED. were perhaps led to reject the Chinese origin of sharawadgi " 
by the fact that all words or characters in Chinese are monosyllabic. 
But this diiSculty is a trivial one. A single monosyllabic word 
in Chinese is not convenient for use when pronounced by itself. 
Hence an extensive system of pure and incremental repetitions has 
come into use. Thus "tsu" ^ stands for son; ^^erh" ^ also 
stands for son. But the general practice is to say ^^Ehr-tsu" 
% ^ , meaning son. It is not monosyllabic, but it is still good 
Chinese. Doubtless when Temple said that sharawadgi " was a 
Chinese word, he meant a Chinese term, which may consist of 
more than one word or character. Without some positive evidence 
to the contrary, we must regard it as probable that sharawadgi " — 
which neither he nor his informant can be supposed to have 
invented — ^is a more or less altered form of a Chinese expression. 
The doubt suggested by the editors of NED. regarding the Chinese 
origin of sharawadgi " is, moreover, diminished Dy the fact that 
the effect which Temple maintained was by the Chinese called 
‘^sharawadgi" was precisely the effect actually aimed at by the 
Chinese engaged in landscape gardening. 

It is of course to be expected that the form of the term as 
reported by Temple should differ slightly from its Chinese original, 
as English words often amusingly do when adopted, informally, 
into Chinese. Thus, Damn you, fool ! " is known in China among 
those who know no other word in English, as Pam'-you-f oolo," 
and is often further changed into Damiofulu." Many as axe 
the changes suffered by this epithet, in sound as in form, still 
we cannot deny its English ancestry. 

letter to Bigby, Aug. 12, 1724. Professor Ixwejoy has pointed out, in 
an unpublished paper, “On the Chinese Origin of a Komanticism,” that 
Templets definition of “sharawadgi,’' and his general account of the 
principles of Chinese gardening, is the first influential expression of the 
new ideal of garden-design which later was carried out in the “English 
garden,” and an important early formulation of the general aesthetic con- 
ception of a beauty consisting especially in irregularity; and that, in 
particular, much of Addison’s essay in Spectator ^ 414 (June 26, 1712) is 
a paraphrase, without acknowledgement, of this passage of Temple’s, 
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If we consider the four syllables of sharawadgi ” separately, the 
last two immediately reveal their identity and family connections. 
3^ or Kwai-ehi, also widely mis-prononnced wai-dgi/^ 

IS equivalent to " impressive and surprising.'^ ® ^ wai-chi/^ 
also equivalent of impressive and surprising, though less eminent 
in literary associations, and consequently not listed in the Tzu 
Yuan,” IS as widely used as the former group. 

Shara presents some difficulty. The best suggestion would be 
® “ sa-lo ” or sa-ro,^^ signifying careless grace, or un- 

orderly grace.^^ "We may again suggest an alternative in ^ jjl, 
“ tsa-luan,^^ opposite to orderliness or regularity. But Sa-ro ” 
and ^‘(k)wai-ehi^^ are to be preferred, because both are of long 
literary association.^ Landscape gardening is, and has ever been, 
the pursuit of literary men, or men of culture and taste in China; 
and for a descriptive epithet Sa-ro-wai-dgi (the South and 
Central China form of ^^chi” is ^^dgi^^) is a possible and suitable 
compound. The combination will then have the meaning of the 
quality of being impressive or surprising through careless or un- 
orderly grace.^^ The term thus conveys the idea of the type of 
beauty described in the quotation from Temple, a beauty whose 
design can hardly be detected. 

No question can be raised regarding its parts of speech, the 
special nature of the Chmese language rendering such a question 
needless. The difference between ^^sha^^ and ^^sa^^ is again no 
obstacle. San ” for instance, becomes sha m certain sections 
of China like Shan-si; not only is the sound aspirated, but the 
final nasal also disappears. Only one objection may be raised. 
Primarily the phrase sa-ro ” iM ^ applies to a human being. 
But the transfer of a descriptive epithet from a human object, 
to which it originally applies, to the product of the person, is 
agam not an unknown practice. In a good garden, the personality 
of the designer is supposed to be embodied. At least it is so in 
China. Under such circumstances, the term may be taken from 
the careless grace of the architect, to indicate the careless 
grace of the beautiful garden. 

® The English renderings of these words are based upon the Tzu Yuan ” 
(24th ed., 1928). 

*Aeeoiding to “Tzu Yuan,” “sa-ro,’’ was first used by Kiang Yen 
before A D 921 5 “kwai-chi” by Sung Yue before B. 0. 233; “fcwai-chi” 
by Ohu Shih before A. D, 400. They were frequently used after those dates. 
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There are, to sum up, tvro questions m connection with Temple’s 
sharawadgi.” Did the term come from the Chinese language? 
An(^ if so, with what word or words is it to be identified? The 
editors of the New English Dictionary cannot be blamed for 
inability to solve these problems. But it is an indication of the 
deplorable state of Sinology in Europe that, when help was called 
for as m this case, no one was competent to give it. The antecedent 
probabilities would of themselves justify an afSrmative answer to 
the first question. Eor the original of the term, iS 
“ sa-ro-wai-dgi,” seems to be the strongest candidate. 

Y. Z. Chang 

Baltimore 


EALLAM^S EBVIEW OP TENEYSOE 

Both Lounsbury^s Life and Times of Tennyson and Eicolson^s 
English Men of Letters Tennyson ^ give August, 1830, as the date 
of Arthur Hallam’s review m the Englishman's Magazine of Ten- 
nyson^s 1830 volume, a review which, in fact, appeared in August, 
1831. Neither develop explicitly the implications of the earlier 
date, but Lounsbury, in his mention (p. 327) of the indirect, as 
well as the direct, influence of the zeal of personal friendship upon 
the commendation of Tennyson^s work, drops a misleading hint. 

If Hallam^s review had appeared in 1830, it would have mtro- 
duced the entire paean of praise which greeted the 1830 volume, 
and the Blackwood’s article in which Wilson, in the spring of 1833, 
called Tennyson^s works drivel, more dismal drivel, and yet more 
dismal drivel” could by any clever manipulator be interpreted as 
a reaction resulting entirely from the well-meaning, but misguided 
efforts of Tennyson^s friend. Hallam^s review, however, followed 
rather than preceded the reviews in the ^Yestminsier of January, 
1831 and the Nem Monthly Magazine of March, 1831, for the 
Englishman’s Magazme containing Hallam^s review bears on its 
cover not August, 1830, but August, 1831. Nor is this a misprint, 
for the short story of the Englishman’s Magazine, which lasted 
only until October of the year in which it was begun in April, falls 

^ Lounsbury, lAfe cmd Times of Tennyson, New Haven, 1916, pp 221, 222. 
Nicolson, Tennyson, Boston and New York, 1923, p. 100. 
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entirely within the year 1831. As both Lounsbnry and hTicolson 
point out, Hallani’s article appeared in the first number under the 
management of Moxon, and this, as may be verified in a letter of 
that month from Charles Lamb to Moxon, was August, 1831. 


Wheaton College 


Katherike Burton 


SHELLEY^S ^^BIETHDAY^’ 

None of Shelley’s biographers or editors appear to have seen 
the significance of an entr^’’ m the poet’s journal for August 4, 
1814, ‘^Mary told me that this was my birthday; I thought it 
had been the 27th June” (Bowden’s Life^ i, 445). Now Shelley’s 
birthday was August 4 as he must have known — how else could 
his wife have learned it? By the entry in his journal he meant 
that his real life began when she confessed her love for him. This 
she did in June 1814 as we know from his poem to her of that 
date ; and, in view of the lines " To Harriett, May, 1814,” imploring 
his wife to love him, his love for Mary could hardly have reached 
the declaration point before the latter part of June. Presumably, 
then, it was on June 27th that Shelley first learned of Mary’s 
regard for him and on one of the three remaining days of the 
month that he wrote the stanzas which tell of their first embrace. 

Eaymonu D. Havens 


THE TEXTS OF "'EBWAED” IN PEECY’S BELIQUE8 
AND MOTHERWELL’S MINSTEEL8Y 

More than fiJteen years ago T. P, Henderson asserted that Mother- 
well’s traditional text of Edward ” was merely a debased form 
of the Percy version, gradually debased since the ballad appeared 
in the Reliques/'^ This unequivocal assertion must rest either 
upon facts that are obvious to any reader or upon evidence to be 
collected and presented. Apparently Henderson esteemed the rela- 
tion of the two texts so obvious that proof was unnecessary. The 

^The Ballad in Literature (Cambridge Manuals of Science and Litera- 
ture), Cambridge, 1912, p, 25. 
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artistic superiority of Perc/s version convinced him that Mother- 
welFs text must be a debasement. But the comparative literary 
merit of the texts does not determine their relationship. Even 
the most casual comparison of these texts with other versions of 
the ballad fails to disclose any basis for Henderson^s assertion. 
He is entirely unaware of the fact that Motherwel^s text and all 
the English, American, Scandmavian, and Finnish ballads possess 
certain traits which are not found in Percy^s Beliques. According 
to Percy’s version the father is murdered and according to Mother- 
well’s, the brother. No text except Percy’s names the father. 
Motherwell’s text agrees with the stream of oral tradition and is 
an independent version, Perc 3 r^s text represents, as any ballad 
text may, an individual variation in detail. 

The existence of a stream of oral tradition is proved by the 
fact that a traditional text was in circulation in Sweden in 1640.® 
Unfortunately this text can no longer be found, but the fact that 
it contained parodistic elements shows that other texts must have 
existed. In 1776 Herd recovered a version of Edward” con- 
taminated with ^^Lizie Wan” (Child No. 51). Percy’s version 
of Edward ” could, to be sure, have entangled itself with Lizie 
Wan ” in the few years that elapsed between the publication of the 
Beliques (1765) and of the Scottish Songs (1776). Yet the simi- 
larity between Percy’s and Herd’s versions is not particularly 
striking, while the similarity between Herd’s version and Mother- 
well’s IS obvious at a glance. If Motherwell’s version is a vulgar 
debasement of Percy’s text, we must believe that this declension 
in the ballad’s fortunes occurred in the brief space of eleven years, 
so that the corrupted form could join Lizie Wan” and then 
find place in the Scotish Songs, Such an explanation is scarcely 
probable. It cannot have been in Henderson’s mind when he 
characterized the debasement as gradual. 

Henderson’s unfortunate assertion is open to the mterpretation 
that Motherwell’s version alone depends on the Beliques, In 
view of the striking similarity between Herd’s and Motherwell’s 
versions this interpretation is impossible. HenderSon quotes no 
passage as an example of the corruption of Percy’s text. It is 
possible but extremely unlikely that the stream of tradition named 

*See Olrik in Grtindtvig Danmarha gamle FolJoeviser^ vi (1895), 143. 
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the brother as the victim, that Perej-^s informant changed this 
figure to the father, and that Motherwell’s informant returned 
to the original when corrupting the text. So complicated an 
explanation of the facts is unnecessary. 

Aechee Tatiob 

University of Chicago 


A LEXICOGEAPHICAL XOTE 

So far as I am aware, only brief mention has been made of 
the anonymous Elizabethan sonnet sequence, Zepheria?- In most 
of the histones it is spoken of as ^ another^ sequence with slight 
literary value, written by a poetaster who was probably a law 
student. That the sequence has slight literary value is apparent; 
that it was written by a law student is mere guess-work. It has 
a positive interest, however, for the student of Elizabethan litera- 
ture. That interest is in the language; for the attentive reader 
of these sonnets becomes aware at once that this is not just 
^ another^ sequence. The conventional themes of the sonneteers 
are repeated, to be sure; but the language, with its aureate phrases 
and its many striking words, is distinctly different. 

The unusual words in these sonnets may be classified as below. 
Although the OED drew largely upon Zepheria for many citations, 
It will be seen by the following lists that quite a number of 
omissions occur; these I have attempted to supply. My classi- 
fication is as follows : 

1. Words not cited in the OED (I include my gloss) : 

Englory (‘Faith only these englones^) to exalt, make glorious, 
add value to. 

Royalty (‘Needs must I wish though ’gainst my foyalty^) faith, 
inclination. 

Respective (sb.) (‘Lovely Respective! equal thou this care’) atten- 
tion, heedfulness. The use is probably the same as the now 
obs. respeotiveness. 

Revere (sb) (‘Mine heart inherited with thy love’s revere^) 
reverence. 


*It appeared in 1594 and has since been reprinted in Arber’s English 
Gamer, v, 61 ff., and in Sir Sidney Lee’s Elizabethan Sonnets, n, 163-178. 
A short criticism is given in Lee’s introduction, i, ei. 
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2. Words for which no adequate meaning is given in OED- 

Attire ('The modest blush that did my checks attire’) suffuse, 
cover, clothe ( fig. ) • 

Quest (v.) ('All while my pen quests on Zephena’s name’) centre, 
concentrate, elaborate. 

Row ('When through the raging Hellespont he rowed’) swim. Of 
human beings the OED gives no citation other than Beowulf. 
Tiller (sb. used as a) ('The arrow strake through mine heart* 
sent from thy tiller eyes’) having the p operties of a 
cross bow; t. e., being capable of shooting shafts (of love). 

3. Words occurring in Zepheria earlier than the first OED cita- 

tion (dates in parentheses are of the first OED citation) : 

A-sta^rt (adv. phr.) suddenly, with a start (1721). 

Discolour — ^to make of a duller, dingy, or unnatural colour (fig.) 
(1599). 

Dispurple — ^to deprive of sovereignty (1877). 

Enregistered — ^to enter in a register (1596). 

Fray — disperse, drive away (1635). 

Hyperbolize — extol or praise extravagantly (1609). 

Immured — shut off, exclude, seclude from (1616). 

Lawny — ^made of lawn (1698). 

Pencil — to depict, sketch, delineate (fig) (1610) 

Recite (sb ) — ^a recital (1685), 

Respire — ^to breathe a word against something (1621), 

Serene (v.) — ^to make serene (1613), 

Bty (v.) — ^to pen up (1610). 

Tasselled — ^furnished or adorned with a tassel or tassels (1611). 
Type (v ) — ^to symbolize (1836), 

Undeify — ^to deprive of the character or qualities of a deity (1637). 

4. Words from Zepheria cited first in OED: 

Canton — a song. 

Extensure — condition of being extended 
Ingeminate — ^repeat, utter twice or oftener. 

TUesaurize — ^to hoard, as treasure (fig.). 

Trajection — an impression, a mental image. 

Cnmght ('The sum of life that chaos did unnight’) — ^Florio glosses 
the word ‘to wax day’ but the sense here requires 'to 
bring order out of chaos.’ 

Vatical — ^prophetic, 

5. Words which the OED cites as occurring in Zepheria alone : 

ArcMture — architecture. 

Booth (v.) — ^to provide or shelter with a booth. 
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Depami — painting, pictorial repiesentation 

Ensucket — ^to sweeten. 

Excordtate — deprived of heait or courage. 

Exordiate — ^to begin, to uttei an exoidiuni 

Irrotulate — enrolled. 

Partiahze — ^to concern oneself with, a pait and not the whole. 

Po7tionize — ^to expiess or describe only in pait. 

Storize — ^to represent in imagery. 

The many neologisms may suggest that the sequence was a con- 
scious attempt to increase the fund of Elizabethan wordS;, an 
experiment in language, following the practice of the best literary 
men of the age in the effort to give such richness and variety to 
the English tongue as vrould enable it to keep pace with the 
expanding national thought and with the assumed standard of 
foreign literature. 

Charles E. Ward 

Duke University 


PROM HULLS TO CARTAGE 

In L 404 of the General Prologue of the Canterbury Tales, 
Chaucer speaks of the Shipman in the following terms : 

Ther nas noon swich from Hulle to Cartage. 

flulle is no problem for the philologist, but Cartage is. Was 
Chaucer referring to Carthago in Africa or to Carthago m Spain? 
Skeat in his note on the passage cites the Roman de la Rose, 1. 5394 
{sic; in Langlois^ edition the Ime is 5378), but Cartage is here 
used very vaguely, in the sense ^ a place a long way off,^ and the 
parallel, mteresting though it is, does not help us to decide whether 
Chaucer^s Cartage was in Africa or Spain. Manly in his recent 
edition of the Tales comments on the Chaucerian line as follows 
(p. 524) : 

Not tke ancient Carthage in Africa, but probably Cartagena, or New 
Carthage, m southeastern Spain. . , . 

Manly does not give his reasons for so thinking, but evidently he 
looked upon it as unlikely that ancient Carthage, destroyed by 
the Arabs in the seventh century, should have maritime connections 
with England in the fourteenth. Nevertheless, a serious difficulty 
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remains. The ancients often attached the descriptive adjective 
magna to the Carthago of Africa, but the name could undoubtedly 
stand alone. In the case of the Spanish Carthago, however, the 
ancients regularly felt it needful to qualify the name by a descrip- 
tive ad]ective, usually nova but sometimes spartana (from the 
plam north of the city). As examples of the latter usage, I may 
cite Pliny, Eist. Nat, xsxi, 8 (43) and, for the earlier Middle 
Ages, Isidore, Etym,, xv, 1, 66, 67. Was it possible to refer to 
Cartagena simply as Carthago, without any descriptive adjective? 
If so, we are justified in taking Chaucer^s Cartage as such a 
reference. If not, the identification remains highly dubious. What 
we need, then, is a passage, in some early writer, in which Carthago 
IS used alone with unmistakable reference to the Spanish city. T 
have found such a passage in the Historiae adversum Paganos of 
the Spanish historian Orosius. The passage reads as follows 
(L 2, 73) : 

Hispaniam citeiiorem ab oriente incipientem Pyrenaei saltus a parte 
sepbentnonis usque ad Cantabios Astuiesque deducit, atque inde pei 
Vaccaeos et Oietanos, quos ab occasu babet, posita m Nostri mans litore 
Carthago determiuat. 

If Orosius could use a simple Carthago with reference to Cartagena, 
it seems reasonable to believe that Chaucer could do the same thmg. 

E£Mp Malone 


THE O.H. G. IMPBEATIVE POEMS lAZ-Ll 

Professor H, Collitz has discussed these forms in MLN., xxxii, 
449 ff., and has shown that the short form la occurs first in Notker 
and is used preferably in weakly-stressed positions, such as when 
an infinitive is dependent upon it and when it occurs in connec- 
tion with a separable prefix.^ The long form la% remains when 
followed by an enclitic pronominal form and when used as an 
independent verb. The loss of the z he attributes to the influence 
of the imperative form tuo,^ The short preterite form lie lost its 
z thru analogy: Idrldz^lie-liez, and then was used m accordance 
with definite roles.® 


xacsir, 450. 


p. 453. 


p. 211, 
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Behaghel in his GescMcfite der deutschen Sprache^^ § 453, thinks 
that the loss of the final consonant is due to dissimilation in the 
expression: Uz iz, liez xz, as in O.H.G. deiz thru ''da iz from 
daz iz. The form deiz Michels in his Mittelhochdeidsches Elemen- 
tarbuchj^'^ § lo6, explains as a contradiction of (with the primi- 
tive Germanic loss of the dental) xst. However this may be, it 
IS at any rate fairly certain that la and he did not come into 
existence simultaneously as BehagheFs explanation would imply. 
Ifotker has but one instance of lie and thirty-three of Id, Besides, 
as Michels points out in his Mhd, Elemeiitarhucli, la is the only 
short form of Idzati used in the Eipuarian dialect. 

I believe that the real solution is at once apparent when we 
consider the time when the form appeared. As CoUitz has already 
stated, NoLker is the first to use it. But there must be a very 
potent reason for the isolated instance of the dropping of a final 
consonant in a particular word-form at a definite period of its 
Ute. Why did la not come into existence earlier than Notker? 
Were not the same conditions present, for example, at the beginning 
of the ninth century or earlier as at the end of the tenth for laz 
to change to Id^ There are very few cases indeed in which we 
can say that a change of one form to another is possible at any 
period. To be sure it is often difiScult to get at the underlying 
causes and it is frequently mere chance that leads us to those 
causes, especially since it is in popular speech that changes first 
manifest themselves and they do not always appear straightway 
in the written language. In our case, how^ever, I think we have 
sufficient evidence for believing that Id could not have appeared 
earlier than iSTotker’s time (952-1022). 

Of all the forms of Idzan the imperative is perhaps used more 
or at least as much as any other in the popular speech. For this 
reason I believe CoUitz’ contention that the short form of the 
verb (Z3, he) originated with the imperative is correct. The 
imperative is particularly frequent with a dependent infinitive, 
above all with the infinitive of the verb to he (For O.H.G. examples 
see Graff^s Sprachschatz s. v. lazan, and for M. H. G. see Benecke- 
Muller-Zarncke^s Mittelhochdeuisches Worterhuch), How we know 
that not until Hotker does the form of the infinitive sin begin to 
be used as often as wesen. The statement found in all 0. H. G. 
grammara that in Notker sin is preponderant is perhaps misleading. 
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In the translation of the five hooks of Boethius^ De Consolatione 
Philosophiae the figures for the relative frequency of sin and 
wesen are as follows : Book I, wesen 14 — sin 9 ; Bk. 3, wesen 30 — 
sin 14; Bk. 3, wesen 41 — sin 38; Bk. 4, wesen 36 — sin 37; Bk. 5, 
wesen 31 — sin 36. Total: wesen 133 — sin 134. To he sure there 
IS a slight numerical superiority of sin over wesen in the Boethius, 
hut to speak of preponderance without a qualifying word is exag- 
geration to say the least. In the part of the Psalms I have 
examined occur 6 wesen to 4 sin. But more important than these 
figures is the fact that in Notker ^n is both inflected (ze sinne) 
and used as an abstract noun. This shows that it was firmly 
fixed in the consciousness as an equivalent of wesen. That this 
was not the case in Otfnd, where sin occurs 53 times to wesan 41 
times, is proved first by the fact that snn owes its high frequency 
to the rime — ^it rarely oocurrmg in the body of the verse, and 
secondly by the fact that nominal forms have not yet put in their 
appearance. In Isidor siin is used hut once over against 13 wesan; 
in the Tatian sin is rare (3, 6; 4, 11; 108, 1; Behaghel in his 
QeschicTite der deutschen Sprache^^ page 476, makes the amazing 
statement that sin does not occur in the Tatian). As a real 
equivalent of wesen it could therefore not until Notker replace 
wesen in such an expression as Idz wesen — Idz sin. 

The phonetic side of the problem is simple. Ldz dn became 
Ids sin and then la sm i. e. assimilation, then simplification after 
a long vowel. Of course, I do not deny that the imperative iuo ^ 
had something to do with the establishment of Id as a proper 
imperative form by the side of ldz, but I look upon its influence 
not as fundamental but merely as ancillary, and I believe that 
had not the form tuo, which also is functionally similar, existed, 
it may have been short-lived, for we must remember that ldz was 
still used abundantly and later suppressed Id entirely. 

Edwaud H. Sbhet 

Cfeorge Wasfimgton Unwersity 


^ The imperative is unaccented with a dependent infinitive or adverb 
and therefore more easily exposed to change; cf. the imperative of gdn 
in Tristan 2820; gd her. 
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KLOPSTOCKS ODEN, 1771 

Die erste Ausgabe von Klopstocks Oden, in Hamburg bei Bode 
erschienen, besteht aus 4 BL, 290 S. und 1 BL Druckfehler. Fnter 
dem Druekfehlerverzeichnis steht eine vierzeilige Ifachncht ; “ An 
den Buchbinder. Die beyden Blatter, Seite 221 und 222, und 
Seite 245 und 246, mussen herauBgeschnitten und dafur die beyden 
Gortons emgebunden werden/^ Dieser Anordnung mu^ allgemein 
gefolgt worden sein; erst nach langjahrigem Suehen gelang es mir 
kurzlich ein Exemplar zu erwerben, in welchein der Origmaltext 
S. 221/222 und 245/246 zusamnien mit den Kartons entlialten ist. 
Diese stehen am ScliluiB des Textes, vor dem Druekfehlerverzeichnis. 
Jedes Blatt weist nur eine einzige Abweichung von dem Original- 
text auf, der also lautet (S. 222,4) : 

Wenn unsre Fui&ten Herrmanns Bind! 

Hier hat das Kartonblatt Eermanm (mit emem r). Auf S. 245, 
16 f. lautet der Originaldruck : 

Das Wblkclien Laune 

Donnert schon auf ihrer Stirn. 

Im Karton steht Dammert anstatt Donnert Perner ist zu 
bemerken, dafi das Kartonblatt S. 246/246 von dem stehen geblie- 
benen Satze des Orignaldrucks abgezogen ist, wahrend das Karton- 
blatt S. 221/222 neuen Satz aufweist. 

Weshalb gerade BL 221/222 nur der Sehreibweise Herrmanns 
wegen neu gesetzt werden mufite, wahrend das Druekfehlerverzeich- 
nis noeh eine ganze Eeihe von sionstorenden Fehlern enthalt, die 
also nur angezeigt, und nicht durch Kartons berichtigt warden, ist 
nicht einwandfrei zu erklaren: moglich ist die Annahme dafi der 
Dichter selbst die beiden Stellen auf S. 222 und 245 bemerkt, und 
den Druck der Kartons angeordnet habe, wahrend die im Druck- 
fehlerverzeichnis notierten Stellen in der Druckerei entdeckt 
warden. Dabei ist noeh zu beachten, daS einige von diesen Eehlern 
nach S. 246 stehen (S. 265; 257; 272), und also eben so leieht 
dureh Kartons ersetzt werden konnten als jene Stelle. 


W. Kureelmetee 
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DANTE NOTES, XII 

THE SBOOHB " WISTB " OE SWABIA {Par., Ill, 119) 

Quest’ ^ la luce della gran Cosiauza 
che del secondo venlo di Soave 
genei5 il teizo e Tultima possanza 

In this passage the word vento has caused much discussion — 
except among the earliest commentators; which exception may 
peihaps be of some significance. In its normal meanmg of wind 
it strilces the modern reader rather disconcertingly, and hardly 
seems to have an eflLeetiveness sufficient to justify its abruptness; yet 
the manuscript authority indicates that it must be accepted. What 
then led Dante to apply it as a metaphor to the second and third 
of the Swabian emperors? 

Commentators ^ explain it variously as meaning: worldly fame 
and glory/^ which is like a passmg gust of wind^; proud or 
haughty ® destroyer of the public weal ” ; power ” or 
powerful emperor ; and so on. Blancas phrase, the impetuous 
and transitory power of the princes of the house of Swabia,” has 
been quoted as satisfactory by several of the leading commentators.'* 
As to Banters reason, or precedents, for choosing this metaphor, 
instances of its use in the Bible have been cited as probable models , 
Scartazzini classified them® as coming under three types: (1) to 
signify the vanity and instability of earthly thmgs; (2) to refer 
to the powerful, who like blasts or storms overturn and destroy 
everything; and (3) as meaning the agents of the punishments 
of God. 

An entirely different explanation, which has met with some favor 
on the part of a few modern commentators, is that vento here is 

^ For tho&e up to 1882 see Scaitazzini, Leipzig ed of D, G,, III, 79 f 
® Cf . Purff,^ XI, 100 f . • ^ il mondan romore altro ch’un fiato/di 

vento . , 

® Cf. Inf., IX, 67 ff. ; . . un 'oento / impetuoso per li avversi ardon,/ 

die fier la selva e sanz’ alcun rattento / li rami schianta, abbatte e porta 
fori ; / dinanzi polveroso va superbo, / e fa fuggir le dei e e li pastori ” 
^Especially; Scartazzini (and Scartazzmi-Vandelli) and Oasini (and 
Casini-S. A. Barbi) ; while Torraca hesitates between this and the vento = 
vemblo explanation, to be discussed presently. 

®jDoo 
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intended for a form of the past participle of venire, by a sort of 
Latimsm such as seems to have been used by Dante himself in 
writing contento for conienuto in Inf., 77, and by other early 
Italian writers in whose works we find convento for convenuto, 
avvento for avvenuto, provento for proveauio, and the like.** This 
interpretation may perhaps have more to recommend it to serious 
consideration than its comparative neglect by scholars would in- 
dicate ; for both as to form and as to meaning it can, I think, be 
fairly successfully defended. 

The corresponding Latin participle, venius, could of course not 
be used jjersonally in the active voice having come ’’) in Classi- 
cal Latin, as all such participles were and are capable of being used 
in Italian; but it evidently was a thoroughly living usage both iii 
Vulgar Latin and in late literary'^ Latin. For example, Fon- 
tanini in his Antiquitates Hortae (1719) quotes the following from 
the Acta 8. Oassiani: 

Alter enim Cassianus cum Caesare vent us 
Ex Asia^ aequivocum sacravit honore pationum^ 

The need of a past active participle was so constant that its use 
in verbs outside of the accepted list of the so-called deponents ” 
was doubtless wide-spread, much more so than the number of ex- 
amples easily quotable from extant Late Latin texts might indicate.** 
As regards the meaning, one of the standard senses in which the 
Latin verb venire occurs is, as is well known, that of " being des- 

®Scait, loG oit . indicates that this interpi station was fiist &uggeste<l 
by Stiocchi in his edition of the Divtna Commedia, Piato, 1847-52. Of 
tlie commentators since Scaitazzini most do not mention this alternative; 
Torraca, as stated in n. 4, is undecided; and Mestica (1922) disappio'ies 
of it as not thoioughly accuiate historically 

^ Du Cange, Glossanum mediae et infitnae latimtatis, vi, Pans, 1846, 
s. V. Vent us. The following, also cited by Du Cange, is of the same kind — 
though here used with an auxiliary to foim a compound tense on the 
type of those of the Romance languages; Vetus Xotitia apud Perardum %n 
Burgundicts, p. 38; "Ad ipsum plaeitum Venutus erat.^' 

® The following variant reading, illiterate both in grammatical construc- 
tion and in prosody, from Bede’s hymn (V.) De Natah Innocenlium, shows 
the same tendency to expand the "deponent” scope, using the passive 
termination with the active meaning; "0 quam beata civitas/in qua 
redemptor venitur.” The text (vss 49-50) in Migne, Patrologia latina^ 
xciv, col. 624, has nascitur. 
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cended/^ being a scion of the house of ® Thus both form and 
meaning would fit our passage from Dante very well, if one wished 
to consider vento there to be a substitution for venuto, put in a 
(Late-) Latinized form to suggest that special Latin sense just 
mentioned. 

While I have no particular brief for that interpretation, I do 
wisli to call attention to an odd passage in IV Esdras, which, if 
taken at its face value in the current Latin texts, would seem to 
use ventus in a way that could be taken as meaning either wind " 
as a metaphor applied to a man, or as participle of Latin venire 
in the sense of having come (forth)” — and even specifically as 

fililLS. 

The Latin IV Esdras — ^whieh has been so well known from early 
Christian times that it is regularly appended, along with III 
EsdraSj to the Vulgate Bible, though not accepted into the 
Canon — contains numerous errors and corruptions in the text. 
The passage which I am about to cite acquires its cryptic wording 
from a lacuna in which an entire clause has been lost.^^ 

The general context is as follows: during Ezra^s vision of the 
Eagle, which represents the Eoman Empire, a roaring Lion, repre- 
senting the coming Messiah, rushes out of the forest and roundly 
upbraids the Eagle; whereat the rebuked Eagle, after a short show 
of feebly renewed life, takes fire and bums up, to the terror of 

® E, g, m Aen,, V, 373 ; “[Butes] Bebrycia veniens Amyci de gente . . .” 
indicating not only his lineage, but with also a connotation of the place 
horn which he came. 

^®Its vogue was astonishingly wide; the Oaiholio Encyclopedia says that 
it “ may be said to have framed the popular belief of the Middle Ages con- 
cerning the last things” Its statement (vi, 42; repeated in 47, 50, and 
62) that on the third day of creation by God’s command the waters weic 
gathered together upon a seventh part of the globe, leaving six-sevenths 
dry, was probably the deciding factor which persuaded Columbus, and 
helped him persuade his patrons, that it could not be far from Europe 
westward to the Far East; see, e. ^ , E. Moore, Studisa in Dante, III, 138 n. 
Of., however, discussion and references in L, Thorndike, Eiatory of Magic 
and Eoiperimental Sdenoe, New York, 1923, II, 646 f. 

The critical text, restored and corrected by means of versions in var- 
ious languages, is Englished in Charles’ The Apocrypha and Paeudepig- 
rapha of the Old Testament, Oxford, 1913, n, 542 ff 

This same lacuna persists also in uncritical English versions, where the 
book is called II Esdras* 
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Ezra who is abruptly wakened from his vision.^- Then the Angel 
begins his interpretation thereof by saying of the Lion (XII, 32; : 
^^Hic est venttLS, quern servant Altissimus in finem ad eos, & 
impietates ipsorum; & arguet illos, & incutiet coram ipsis discer- 
ptiones eorum/^ The curious impression produced by this unex- 
pected word ventus is heightened at the beginning of the next 
chapter (XIII) hy the enigmatic reading which results from the 
lacuna in the Latin text : 1 Et factum est post dies septem, & 
somniavi somnium noete.” 2 ^^Et ecce de mari ventus exurgebat, 
ut conturbaret omnes fluctus e^us^^ — evidently ventus here means 
^^wind.” But there follows immediately: 3 ^^Et vidi, & ecce^’ 
(here the hiatus) " convalesccbat ille homo cum millibus coeli: & 
ubi vultum suum vertebat, ut consideraret, tremebant omnia, quae 
sub eo videbantur." That man who had risen from the sea *’ 
(5 ^^hominem, qui ascenderat de man 25 and 51 virum ascen- 
dentem de corde maris^^; 32 "virum ascendentem ^^) is then ex- 
plained, by the Heavenly One who suddenly assumes the role of 
God Himself, to be " filius mens — ^the Messiah who is to deliver 
creation by destroying his enemies with wind, fire and storm. 

So that, like the vento of our Dante passage, this ventus comes 

^®The general parallel with the termination of Dante’s vision of the 
Eagle, in Purg , IX, 31-33, is rather striking. 

It seems quite unlikely, from general considerations, that Dante could 
have been unacquainted with this famous and vivid apocalyptic book; and 
definite echoes of it in his works have been suspected by a few commenta- 
tors Professor Grandgent, for example, annotates Pmg.^ XXXII, 37, 
“lo senti’ moimorare a tutti ‘Adamo,’” by comparing JT Esdras, VII, 
48, "O tu quid fecisti Adam? ” — which is apt enough; and as a matter of 
lecord, at least. I should like to add possible parallels, vts.i (1) With 
Gon'o , II, XIV, 13, glossed with Oonv , IV, xxvm, 1, compare IT Madras, 
XrV, 10, . saeculum perdidit juventutem suam, & tempora appropin- 

quant senescere” (2) If Par,, XXX. 132, poca gente pifi ci si disiia/’ 
is to be explained (as, e, g ^ hy Torraca and Steiner) by Pan, IX, 131 
e. that it is as a result of the going astiay in the paths of evil that 
the heavenly quota is so near completed), the concept of the degeneracy 
of the latter ages will correspond, on that side, with the judgments re- 
vealed to Ezia. (3) To the possible parallels to Vita XV, 6 ("Le 

pietre par che gridin; *Moia, moia."”) which I have observed (namely: 
Ealao, II, 11; Luc, XIX, 40; and Sidrach, ed. Bartoli, Bologna. 1868. 
p. 510. "Che se allora le pietre e I’erbe avessero lingue, si griderebono, 
uccidete i miscredenti . . .”) may be added TV Madras, V, 5; . . lapis 

dabit voeem suam.’^ 
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swiltly, strikingly; and directly coupled with the person meant, 
in a way that saA^ors of metaphor quite as much as it does of alle- 
gory, At the same time it represents the Messiah who, in the 
vision, has come up from the sea. is come^^; the Messiah whom 
a medieval reader familiar with Italian and with Late Latin would 
likely have been little or not at all surprised to find written down 
as ""ventus"" — as distinguished from the Messiah venturus, ^^to 
come,^^ that the vision foretold as a future reality. 

In view of the foregoing facts, if there were no other evidence 
to be had one need not be too unwilling to see in our venlo a Latin- 
izing nonce-form for venuto. 

But there is other evidence. The commentators apparently have 
overlooked the followmg passage in Brunette Latinfs Tresor, Part 
I, Chapter xiii; . . d^un home perceus je dirai: Ce est une 
tortue , . . et d^in isnel je dirai ce est uns or, in the 

Italian version: "D^un uomo pigro io dir6, questo e una testug- 
gine . . . E d^un isnello lo diro, questo ^ un ventoJ* 

Brunetto may have got this metaphor from some standard 
authority, such as Aristotle or Cicero, or other predecessor who 
wrote on rhetoric ; but I have not been able to locate it in any such 
source. It may have been a common expression in thirteenth- 
century Tuscany, used as freely as we apply the term whirlwind ” 
to a swift worker. The silence of early commentators with regard 
to its use m our passage is probably an evidence of that very fact. 

Brunetto mentions only swiftness in this connection; but there 
were likely also connotations of violence, and his failure to mention 
this feature, in view of the brevity and incidental nature of his 
reference, hardly lessens that likelihood. 

Most probably, then, the ^^wind^^ metaphor was intended, in 
Banters secondo vento di Soavef" At the same time, the other 
meaning may also have been in his mind; this study would seem 
to have recommended that as more than a mere possibility, and, 
finally, it is becoming more and more evident to me every day 
that Dante (and his contemporaries) very often purposely played 
with double senses. This seems unfortunate, from the standpoint 
of our modern taste, for it is an aesthetic fiaw, to us. But a 

Chabaille ed., Paris, 1863, p. 487. 

'^^Tesoro, VIII, 14 (Oarrer ed., Venice, 1839, p. 272). 
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recognition of it as a fact, if it be a fact, would put a stop to many 
commentators’ quarrels; and most of them are centuries old.^° 


Uinvcrsitj/ of Southern CaUfouna 


H. D. Austin 


NOTES ON THE BUBLADOB 

Despite the efforts of scholars m recent years to clarify the text 
of Tirso’s Burlador, this work is still marred by a number of pas- 
sages which can hardly be satisfactorily explained. Some of these, 
however, are knotty only in appearance. A careful study of the text 
may clarify more than one of them; and an interpretation of the 
character of Don Juan free from puritanic prejudices may make 
others quite understandable. It is probable that editors have been 
too prone to make Don Juan much more sataiuc than Tirso meant 
him to be. The much discussed f uego, fuego ” scene appears to 
fall into this category. Don Juan has seduced Tisbea and galloped 
away with Catalindii. The broken-hearted fisher girl comes to the 
door of her cabin and speaks the troublesome lines : 

I Fuego, fuego, que me quenio, 
que mi cabafla se abrasa! 

Hepicad a fuego, amigos, 
que ya dan mis ojos agua. 

Ml pobre edificio queda 
heelio oh a Tioya en las llamas, 
que despues que faltan Troyas 
quiere amor quemar cabafias ^ 

As commentary on this passage, Edouard Barry says : 

Par ces vers 'quiere amor quemar cabaflas’ (absent dans le Tan Largo) 
nous apprenons que e’est D Juan qui, pour couvrir sa fuite, a mis le feu k 
la eabane de la p$cbeuse Si elle Tavait incendiee elle-m#me, elle la 
laisseiait brnicr sans demander du secours.^ 


Professor CrespUs explanation of our vento, in his edition of the Aoerha 
(Ascoli Piceno, 1027, p. 451), as equivalent to the spiritus into which the 
paternal seed resolves, in the act of impregnation (according to a passage 
in Albertus Magnus' De mtura ei orvgine ammae)^ is interesting; and if 
it were also convincing there might be yet a third possible bearing of vento 
in Par., Ill, 119. 

^ Jor. I, w. 985 fif. Tirso de Molina, ed. Am4rieo Castro, Madrid, 1922. 
a El Bwrlador de Sewlla, Paris, 1910, p. 134, n. 996. 
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True she asks that a fire be put out, and in the following passage 
she asks specifically" for water : 

i Fuego, zagales, fiiego, agua, agua' 
j Amor, clemeneia, que se abrasa el alma^® 

but she does so only in this refrain, which easily lends itself to an 
interpretation other than literal. Certainly she makes no effort 
herself to extinguish a fire, and not one of her peasant and literal- 
minded neighbors calls for water or even mentions a blaze. 

Castro, who so often denies Barry^s interpretations, follows him 
exactly m this instance : Como se ve tambi6n por los w. 342-347 
del acto iii^ Don Juan peg6 fuego a la choza para asegurarse la 
fuga, 0 por simple crueldad.^^ ^ But he concludes his note with the 
statement that Era usual asociar el fuego con las inquietudes del 
alma.^^ This last suggests the interpretation which probably should 
be given to the speech. Castro gives several examples of this asso- 
ciation, but he does not take into consideration the possibility that 
the entire speech (as well as the verses cited from act III) may be 
figurative and that ' fuego ^ may mean in each case some disturbance 
of the soul : in this incident, love. As Castro says, the word is so 
used in Spain at this time,® but he fails to notice that we find at 
least one obvious use of it in this sense only a few lines before the 
passage in dispute : 

Ven, y serd la cabafia 
del amor que me acompafia 
tAlamo de nuestro fuego ® 

Furthermore, in every scene in which Tisbea^s troubles are re- 
counted: when Tisbea meets Isabella,^ when the crimes of Don 
Juan are told to the king and to Don Diego Tenorio,® no mention is 
made of the burning of her cabin. Finally, when Tisbea herself 

« eTon I, w. 997 f. 

* Jor. I, note to vv. 990-998. 

® La serrana in La Serrana de la Vera of V61ez de Guevara cries i huego, 
huego! ” when she is deceived Commenting on this, Men4ndez Pidal in his 
edition of Guevara^s play cites several romances in which this cry appears 
in the same sense; see Teatro Antigua WspaHol, i, 148. 

« Jor. I, vv, 949-962. 

Jor, m, w. 342-408. 

^Jor, m, pp. 328-334. 
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appears before the king, she does not mention the fire. This is all 
her complaint: 

Derrotado le echd el mar; 
dile vida y hoapedajc, 
y pagCiue esta amistad 
con inentirme y engafiarme 
con nombre de mi marido ® 

Moreover, Catalinon, who is far more than the usual gracioso of the 
period, and who even assumes at times the interpretative function 
of the Greek chorus, often speaks of the crimes of Don Juan; but 
never does he mention house-burning as one of them. Possibly 
Barry and Castro were too cognizant of Don Juanas obvious guilt 
in his other escapades to take this inference any way but literally. 

xUong with arson, Don Juan has been accused of swearing false 
oaths in order to deceive unwittmg women. Twice he is supposed 
to have been especially tricky, the first time when he promised to 
marry Tisbea; 

Jure, ojos belles, 
que mirando me matdis, 
de ser vuestro esposo.^^ 

Of this Castro says, Ndtase que Don Juan promote ser esposo de 
^ los ojos ' de Tisbea.^^ The second of these oaths concerns the 
seduction of Aminta : 

Pues jura que cumplirds 
la palabra pionietida 

Jure a esta mano, scuora, 
infierno de nieve frfa, 
de cumplirte la palabra.^® 

Castro notices this, too, and he refers the reader to the “otro 
inramento ambiguo.” The supposition is, it seems, that Don 
Juan was begging the question so that he might not be impeached 
at the reckoning. But this is presumptuous hair-splitting; 
for Don Juan until the very last moment of the play has no interest 
in heavenly judgments. His only answer to those who warn him 
of the inescapable retribution is the staccato refrain, almost the 

® Jor, ni, w. 1001-1005. 

Jor* I, w. 940-942. 

Jor, I, p. 247, note to v. 942. 

3 


^^Jor. ni, w, 270-275 

** Jor, m, p. 306, note to v. 273. 
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leitmotif of the drama, "^Tan largo me lo Once more it 

must be protested that Don Juan was no trifling villain. Pointless 
misdemeanors would have obfuscated Tirso^s purpose, the painting 
of a great moral picture. Aside from this, however, there is ample 
evidence in the text that Don Juan only wished to express himself 
prettily, confronted as he was with two sentimental women. In the 
case of the promise to Tisbea he makes his meaning clear enough 
only a few lines before the ojos bellos incident. Here he says : 

Si vivo, mi bien, en ti 
a eualquier cosa me oblige. 

Aunque yo sepa perder 
en tu servicio la vida, 
la dieia por bien peidida, 
y te prometo de ser 
tu esposo 

and in the second case we find him fifteen lines before the hand 
speech, expressing his intentions in this fashion : 

Y aunque lo mormure el reino 
y aunque el rey lo eontradiga, 
y aunque mi padre enojado 
con amenazas lo impida, 
tu esposo tengo de ser.^* 

If it is to be argued, then, that Don Juan had some ulterior 
motive in swearing to eyes and hands, the more definite oaths 
which directly precede the ambiguous ones must be somehow 
explained away. 

Finally, a closer study of the text may determine whether or 
not Don Juan seduced Dona Ana. Gendarme de B6votte, in his 
first mention of this incident, says: “ H [Don Juan] p6ntoe dans 
I’appartement de Dona Ana; mais il en ressort presque aussitftt, 
poursuivi par la jeune fiUe qui a dAsouvert la trahison. Le com- 
mandeux accourt aux cris de sa fiUe et tente en vain d’arrlter le 
ravisseur." The first sentence of this passage would seem to 
indicate that the attempted seduction was unsuccessful, while the 
second might very well mean just the contrary. That the second 
is the position which B4votte took seems dear from all his snb- 

« Jor. I, w. 928-928. 

« Jor. m, w. 251-266. 

K Ija LSgende de Don Juan, Paris, 1911, i, 12. 
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sequent references to the incident: “U [Don Juan] tue de nuit 
^ le commandeur d^TJlloa dont il a enleve la fille, . . . Compar- 
ing Tirso’s play with Cueva^s Infamador, B6votte points out this 
difference : dans le drame de Cueva, Leucino est ch§,ti6 non point 
par la statue d^un mort vengeant le deshonneur de sa file . . . 
Again^ we find that Don Juan outrage la statue d^un vieillard 
qu^il a tu6 apr^s avoir deshonore sa fille.” Despite the some- 
what paradoxical construction of the first quotation, it seems fair 
to believe that B6votte understood a real seduction to have taken 
place. 

Castro may have signified his disagreement in this particidar 
when he states categorically of B4votte^s work, La parte relativa a 
Espana necesitaria ser reformada.^^ Whatever his interpretation 
of the incident, Castro does juggle the speeches a hit at this point. 
Barry provides in no way for the entrance of Don Juan into the 
house, and he gives him no time beyond the singing of a single 
couplet by Mota^s musicians to succeed or be foiled in his rash 
act.^^ Castro gives to the musicians the last three speeches before 
the singing of the couplet m order to agree with the early editions 
of the play. Some extra time is thus given to Don Juan before 
the outciy from within the house. Castro notes this: "Esta 
escena es, adem&s, 16gica: da tiempo a que Don Juan intente 
realizar su engano." But he says nothing further, and he makes 
no comment on Barry^s note : La situation est ici la m€me qtf i la 
premiere scdne du premier acte entre D. Juan et Dona Isabella.^^ 
There was certainly a seduction in the first scene of the play, and 
if he felt that there was none in this later scene he certainly 
should have denied Barry^s interpretation. 

Unless there is a considerable lacuna in the text at this point, 
there is no possibility of a seduction, if only for lack of time. 
B4votte and Barry have littte grounds for their assumption to 
the contrary, and CasWs laconism at this highly disputed point 
is not easily explained if he disagreed with his predecessors. 
Other than this time element we have the statement of Don Juan, 
doomed and repentant, to Don Gonzalo: 

rbid., I, 16. “ Op. Git., p. 175. 

Ibid., I, 26. ** P. 280, note to w. 507-510. 

« Ibid., I, 29. ** P- 176, note to v. 1562. 

Op. cit., p, bd, note 1. 
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I Que me abraso, no me aprietes! 

Con la daga be de matarte. 

Mas I ay! que me canso en vano 
de tirar golpes al aire. 

A tu bija no ofendt 
que vi6 mis engaflos antes 

It IS hardly conceivable that Don Jnan would be telling a lie in 
this last scene of a moral lesson, and it is less likely that the shade 
of Don Gonzalo would let it pass unchallenged. His answer is 
pertinent to this point and significant to the understanding of 
Tirso’s ethical scheme : 

No importa, que ya pusiste 
tu intento. 

It is also noteworthy that Dona Ana is the only one of, the group 
of wronged men and women who does not appear before the king 
to complain of Don Juan; and while the other men feel it neces- 
sary to offer some excuse for marrying dishonoured women, Mota, 
who marries Dona Ana, merely isays that he is satisfied to marry his 
cousin.^* It need not be assumed, however, that the failure of the 
seduction of Dona Ana in any way affects the chain of analogous 
crimes. Don Juan does kill the father of the girl in making 
his escape; and besides, the intent must have appeared quite as 
criminal to Tirso as it did to Don Gonzalo. Such was the teach- 
ing of the church and Tirso was a priest writing a moral epic. 

The Johns Hopki/na University M. L. KaDOPF 

The University of North OaroVma W. C. SaXLEY 


ALEEED DE VIGNY AND THE BOOK OF JOB 

M. Citoleux in Persistmces Classiques et Affmites Etranghes 
(Paris, 1924) denies the influence of the Booh of Joh upon Alfred 
de Vigny (p. 866), and also states that the desire for oblivion found 
in Mom was inspired by Voltaire and not by the Bible (p. 322). 
A closer examination of the question shows that Vigny knew 
J ob, that the pessimism of the book possibly had an effect upon 
his philosophy, and that the desire for oblivion found in it had 


Jor. m, w. 969-962. 


Jor. m, V. 1063. 
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probably, through Chateaubriand, an indirect influence upon his 
poem. 

In the Journal ffun poite (Scholartis Press, London, 1928) 
Vigny made the entry (1823-25, p. 1) ^^La Mort de PAme — ^Les 
&mes blessees poussent leurs cris vers le ciel’^ (Jo&, xxiv, 12). 
To have gleaned an idea for a poem there, he must have read the 
book carefully. Now the idea of a God who afflicts the 3ust with 
the wicked, a dominant idea in Vigny, is, although found in 
Ecclesiastes, an outstanding characteristic of the Booh of Jol. 

Tout ce que fai dit se reduit k ce principe. Dieu afflige le juste 
aussi bien que Pimpie^^ (Joi, ix, 22. trad, de Sacy). Also it 
may be interesting to note that the ideas expressed in Mcnse 
(11. 92, 95), 

Les homines se sont dit, il nous est stranger. , . . 

J’ai YU Tamour &’4teindre et Tamitid tarir, 

are found, not in the Pentateuch, but in Jcib, xix, 13 : 

II a dearth mes fr^res loin de xnoi et mes amis m’ont fui comme dtrangers. 

Chateaubriand in the Oenie has affirmed that the history of 
mankind was resumed in Bible, that the history of the Israelites 
w-as a symbol of all history. M. Citoleux cites this passage (p. 335) 
and sees there the inspiration of Vigny^s biblical poems. Curiously 
enough he makes no mention of the text immediately following 
this citation: 

0*est dans Job que le style historique de la Bible prend . . . le ton 
de r^l^gie. ... 11 est vrai que les images emprunt4es de la nature du 
Midi, les sables brUlantes du desert, le palmier solitaire, la montagne 
sterile conviendrait singuli&rement au langage et au sentiment d’un c(eur 
malheureux. . . . Job est la figure de lliumanit^ soufirante et rdcrivain 
inspire a trouv^ assez de plaintes pour la multitude des maux partagSs 
par la race bumaine. . . . Puisse p4rir le jour oti je suis ne, et la nuit 
en laquelle il a 4t6 dit ^un homme a dt4 conga* (Jo&, m, 3). Strange 
mani&re de gemir. 11 n’y a que TScriture qui ait jamais parl4 amsi 
Je dormirais dans le silence, et je reposerais dans mon sommeil (Jo&, 
nz, 13 } . Cette expression, je reposerais dans mon sommeil, est une chose 
frappante, mettez le sommeil, tout disparait. Bossuet a dit: Dormez votre 
sommeil, riches de la terre, et demeurez dans votre poussi^re (GMs du 
ChriatioAusme^ Part u, v, 2). 

These last sentences resemble closely Laissez moi m'endormir du 
sommeil de la terre" {Mme, 1. 50), while in ^'Du sterile N6bo 
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gravissant la montagne (1. 6) the word sUrUe, which does not 
occur in the biblical account of Moses^ ascent of the mountain, 
seems to echo Chateaubriand^s phrase. If Vigny had read the 
passage which M. Citoleux cites, he undoubtedly would have read 
what follows. And there Chateaubriand points out the pessimism 
of Job^ which recurs like a refrain throughout the book. 


The Johns Hopkins Unwerstty 


David Riob MoKbe 


OLD FRENCH DOUBLER UEBKIEKIEB 


In two passages of the Roman de la Vwlette : 

(a) 1499 Mais de cbou fu molt esbabis 

Que il ne set ea quel pais 
S'amie querre ne cerkier. 

Molt bien poroit de Veskiehier 
1503 Les poms de sa dolour doubler. 


(b) 5485 Certes, ja ne vous en fauirai, 

Dist Meliatirs, de bataille; 

Et qui porra valoir, si vaille; 

Que^ par mon chief, inies: ne requier. 
Qui me doubleroit Veskiehier 
D’estreUnSf nes prendroie mie, 

Far si que fausist I’escremie; 

5492 Ains combatrai ja devant tous; 


we find the expression : doubler les poins de VesTciekier de — ; doubler 
Veskiehier de — , D. L. Buffum, editor of the excellent edition of 
the Roman de la Violette in the series of the Societe des Anciens 
Textes FrangoAS (1928), does not explain it adequately. He has 
no comment to make on its first occurrence. In the glossary under 
doubler (p. 322 eoL 2) with reference to the second passage, he 
says ; mettre un estrelin sur chaque case de VecMquier, which would 
amount to 64 estrelins.^ Editors of other 0. P. texts have also 


^Du Cange, $, v. soaoct 1, quotes this second passage from MS. B. (Bfj 
Nat. fonds fr. 1374) : 

Car par mon chief miaux ne requier 
Qui mil mars sur un Esehaquier 
Ne metroit, ne prendroit mie 
Par si que fausist Fescremie. 
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been puzzled by this expression or have failed to explain it. In a 
chanson of Guiot de Provins ® we read : 

II, 36 A dolerous mestiei 

M’ont atoine amors. 

C*ainz de mon desinier 
JTe poi avoir secois. 

Bxen puis, hov est h joist, 

Lea pom's de Vesohaquxer 
42 Doxiller de mes dolors. 

The editor passes over the expression without comment. 

Wackernagel prints a poem in which our locution occurs, but, 
as he gives us no commentary, it remains unexplained : 

Se tiestuit cil qui sont en paradis 
£t en enfer et a naistre et en vie 
Dreiit present, et fust cliascuns garniz 
Com Salomons de sens et de cleigie, 

Vostre valor ne retrairoient mie, 

Qu*on puet des biens qu'afiert en vous loer 
Mil foxss les poinz de VescJiiqmer doubler. 

Again in the Roman de Joufrok, we find a long, involved figure, 
difficult to follow and based on this locution, which was badly 
misinterpreted by the editors.® Speaking of his lady^s love for 
honor, the author of the Joufrois, in one of the personal passages 
for which the romance is noted, says : 

772 Tant (ele) la (honor) fait creistre et monter 
C’or en puet Vesehaquier dobler, 

775 Et ge d’amor, si ge voloie. 


He adds a very bizarre explanation. The scribe of MS. B. which is the 
oldest of the MSS. of the Violette, evidently did not understand his origi- 
nal and altered it as above, for his MS. differs in this passage from ail 
the others. 

® J. Orr, Les Oewvres de Guiot de Frovms, Manchester-Paris, 1915, page 
4, chanson II, 36-42. 

W, Waekemagel, Altfransoesische Lieder und Leiolie, Basel, 1846, p. 66, 
third strophe of poem XLI. This is the only example cited by the editor 
of the Vxoletie (p. 297). The passage is printed heie according to the 
critical text of Edw. JSmstrdm, Mecueil de chansons pxeuses du XllJe 
sibcle {Awn, Acad, Sci, Fennicae, ser. B, t. Ill [1910], p. 34), which is not 
cited by Piofessor Buffum. 

“Hofmann and Muncker, Le Roman de Joufrois, Halle, 1880 (vv. 768- 
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Gaston Paris in his masterly review ^ of this edition translates the 
passage, bringing out all of its subtlety and simply says of the ex- 
pression dcibler Veschaquier, that it is an " allusion d. une Mstoire 
bien connue/' 

The stoiy was not well enough known, however, to keep Eritz 
Strohmeyer, in his interesting article Das Schachspiel im AUfranz- 
osischenj,^ from placing a wrong interpretation on the expression. 
Of verses 1502-1503 of the ViAlette he says (p. 394) : ‘'Molt lien 
poroit de VeshieTcxer Les poins de sa dolour doubler — ^wohl bedeuten 
soli, sein Schmerz sei mindestens 2x64 = 128 mal grosser als 
ein gewohnlicher Schmerz.^^ He extends this interpretation also lo 
include an extract from a poem of Raoul de Soissons which gives 
us a witty variant of the locution: 

Ha tant m’est douz vielliera, 

Quant lecort sa douce chiere 
Et sa tres bele maniere! 

Lots puis de deux eohekiers 
Doubler les poi^ss toue entiers 
De fme hiaut4 entiere,^ 

A propos of a passage in Peire Vidal, ^ where he speaks of the 
beauties of his lady: Mils tans e$ doblatz sos bes Qu'el compte de 
Vescaqmer, J, Anglade, in his edition of the works of that author ^ 
simply explains : Sans doute la progression geometnque par 2 sui- 
vant les cases de Vechiquier. That is indeed the correct explana^ 
tion of the locution in all these passages. 

It seems worth while to summarize the histoire lien connue a 
propos of these texts. It is one of the legends explaining the origin 

^RomaniXi X, 411 ff. 

Abhwndhmgen Herm Prof. Dr. Adolf Tohler . . dargebraoht, Halle, 

1896, pp. 381 IT, Cf. Gaston Paris’ note on this woik in Itommtu, xxiv, 460. 

* Strohmeyer’s reference is; “Thierri de Soissons, nach Cl. Pauchet. 
Origme de lu longue et po^sie frongoise, Paris, 1681, S. 133 ” The text is 
here given according to D%e lAeder Raouls von Soissons, ed. E. Winkler 
(Halle, 1914), pp. 41-2, 11. 19-24. 

’ First quoted hy Eaynouard, Lexique Romm, m, 143, col. 1 ; also cited 
by Strohmeyer, p. 396, who quotes as well the passages from the Roman 
de la Tiolette and from Guiot de Provms mentioned above. 

* Les Poesies de Peire Vidal. Classiques frangais da moyen dge, 1913, 
page 110, XXV, 42, and in the glossary under esoaqmer, p. 186. 
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of the game of chess.® An Indian monarch, impressed by his own 
importance, neglected the government of his people and tributary 
states. Brahmans and rajahs tried to brmg him to reason, but he 
put them all to death for their insolence. Following the advice 
of flatterers he then indulged in the worst excesses. xV Brahman 
Sissa, son of Daher, moved by patriotism, undertook to teach him 
a subtle lesson and invented the game of chess where the king, th^* 
most important of all the pieces, is powerless to attack and even to 
defend himself against his enemies without the aid of his subjects 
and soldiers. The game became celebrated and Sissa was calleil 
upon to teach it to the king. The result was that the king learned 
his lesson and reformed his conduct. He invited Sissa to namii 
his own reward. The latter asked that he be given the number of 
grains of wheat which would result from placing one on the first 
square of the chess board, two on the second, four on the third, 
eight on the fourth, and so on, multiplying by 2 up to the 64th. 
The king was amazed at the modesty of the request and granted 
it without reflection, but when his treasurers calculated the result, 
they found that the king had obligated himself for an amount 
which all his treasure could not pay.^® Sissa then impressed upon 
the king the necessity of being on his guard against all about him. 

® Given very briefly in Raynouard, Lexiquet in, 143, referring to a mem- 
oiie of Fr^ret m S^8to^re de VAoademte Royale des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettrea, v, p 252-4, whicb I have summarized here. 

[Professor W. Norman Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania, states 
that Fr6ret’s “ story of the invention of chess with its sequel narrating the 
inventor’s reward, is essentially the best known of the Arabic versions, yet 
disagieeing in a few minor points from every version that I have seen. 
The vaiious vei&ions are conveniently collected by H. J. R. Muiray in his 
History of Chess (Oxford, 1913), pp, 207-219, A few references to doub- 
ling the squares ” in European literature, beginning with Leonardo Pisano 
(1202), appear in the same work, p. 765; these are in large part those given 
by Strohmeyer (see above, n, 6). As far as I know, no Indian source has 
yet been found for either the story or progression, although most authori- 
ties concede that the Persians and Arabs were correct in ascribing both, 
as well as the origin of chess itself, to India.”] 

MS. Bib, Nat. fr. 2000 (ff. 61r-55r) contains a treatise written at Tours 
in 1493 by Robert de Herlin, entitled: Le Compte des LSI II I poins de 
Vesoequier donbU^ par lequel compte on peut savoir combien il faudra de 
grams defourment pour ieculco empUr . . . lequel trait 6 a translaii de Jatm 
en frangais, . . . Robert de Herlin. The evaluation of the number of grains, 
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This then is the histoire which explains our passages. To be 
understood in the compressed form in which we find it, this ex- 
pression must have had considerable currency in the Middle Ages. 
This would seem to be inferred from its occurrence in a more 
general sense in the following two passages, both from Provengal 
texts, the first from a cryptic poem of Marcabru : 

Quand son la nueg jostal foguier 
N’Esteves, en Constans, en Ucs 

Mais que Berartz de Monleydier ; 

Tota nueg joston a doblier, 

El jorn a Tombra del saucs 
Auzir(i)atz nausas e bauducx 
E dollar entr^eU Vesoaquier{s) 

The last four verses have been translated: Toute la nuit ils font 
assaut {de fanfaronnades), et le jour^ d Vomire des sureauXj vous 
les entendriez mener noise et dispute et doubler entre eux Vechiqmer 
{surenchenr en fait de vantardises) 

The second passage is from the Chanson de la Oroisade contre 
les Albigeois'^^: 

V. 7941 En auta voz escridan* “Sa Robi, sa Gautier I 
A la mort ! a la mort Frances e bordoner ! 

Que nos avem dollatz los pungs de Vesquaquier; 

Que Dieus nos a redut lo cap e Fbereter 
7946 Lo valent comte jove qui aportal brazer! 

Paul Meyer has simply translated our expression in this passage : 
nous avons double les points de Vechiquier, but I think the sense 
is clear: we have succeeded beyond our expectations, we have 

noted in tbis MS. is : 16384 towns each containing 1024 granaries in each of 
which there are 174762 measures, each measure holding 32768 grains. It 
is cited by Fr4ret, uli supra, p 254, n. a, without precise indication of 
source; Fr4ret knew the MS. (cf p. 265, n. a.) [Professor Brown notes 
that de Herlin's calculation is identical with and probably derived from 
that given by Ibn Khallikan (1211-82) ; see Iln KhalWkan's Biographical 
Dictionary, tr. de Slane, ni (Paris, 1868), p 70-1.] 

^=^Text and translation from Dejeanne. Poesies Computes du Proula- 
dour Marcabru, m, w. 25-32. 

Edition Paul Meyer, Paiis 1876-79, l, 323. 
n, 397. 
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realized the impossible (since God has restored to us the head, the 
legitimate heir, the valiant young count). 

In these last two citations, then, dollar Vesquaquier has taken 
on a general sense and its interpretation in each case depends on 
the context. Levy in his Dictionary notes these passages as difficult 
and attempts no explanation.^^ They would have been clearer to 
him, doubtless, if he had compared them with the others. Stroh- 
meyer advances the idea that this locution was first employed in 
Provengal poetry. We cannot prove this, but there is a possibility 
that such was the case. I have not found it in the earlier 0. F. 
texts. Was its use purely literary? It does not seem to occur m 
the collections of proverbial expressions that were, presumably, in 
frequent use.^° 

Chaelbs H. LrviNGSToy 

Boiidoin College 


Provenssalisches Supplement-Wofterhuch, n, 259, col. 2; m, 149, col 2; 
150, eoL 1, 

[For a similiar expression in Old Spanish of. the al gnllarin dohlado of 
the Poemor de Pemdn QonssdleZj 672 d. ed. Harden (Baltixnore-Madrid, 
1904). Professor IVIarden refeis, p. 201, to an interesting note by C. 
Pitollet in the Bulletin hispanigue, IV (1902), 157-160. Is it possible that 
gallarin properly means ^ chess-board ^ ? The remarks of the Dicoionurio 
de mtoridadea, s, v. galmiiu cited by Pitollet, would lend some support to 
such an idea. Professor Harden kindly informs me that the expression 
T>g.g been discussed by R. Men4ndez Pidal in the Hovnenaje d Menendes y 
PeUyo, I (Madrid, 1899), p. 483 n., and in Bausteine a. rom. Pkil^ 
Festgale filr A. Mussafia (Halle, 1905), p. 399.— D. S, Blondheim.] 
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Eenry James's Criticism. By Mobris Eobeets. Harvard TJni- 
versity Press^ 1929. Pp. x + 131. $3.00. 

Dr. Morris Eoberts has here provided the long-desiderated survey 
of the critical work of Henry Janies. This book, which was offered 
as a thesis for the doctorate, is the matured fruit of many years^ 
study and thought, and never did such a work appear with less 
blowing of trumpets and waving of banners. It is indeed a rather 
remarkable phenomenon: a doctoris thesis that does not claim to 
have proved anything, or demolished anything, and that is chiefly 
marked by the judicious spirit in approaching the facts, and by 
extreme simplicity, discretion, and brevity in the stating of them. 
It is almost sufficient indication of its unusual character that it 
comprises but 131 pages, includmg bibliography, index, and blank 
pages between the chapters. This means that the author has 
resisted every temptation to parade erudition, to split hairs and 
pile up instances. He seems to think that the chief service lie can 
render his reader is to give him, in the briefest possible compass, 
a rounded and summary view of the subject. He traces the domi- 
nant preoccupations of James as a critic and the general course of 
his evolution, with illustration by the most significant instances, 
and a brief indication of his qualities and limitations and the rela- 
tion of his critical faculty to the general character of the man as 
an artist. He knows that more than this would be a burden to the 
cultivated reader who is not a specialist, and that the only salvation 
of the specialist is to read the critical work of James. 

He has divided the criticism of James into four periods. The 
first is that of the early reviews, from 1864: to 1873. Dr. Roberts 
shows us here the youthful martinet of criticism, dominated by a 
naive, idealistic faith in the discipline of mind and conscience, 
judging stiffly by k priori standards, suspicious of Sainte-Beuve 
because of his want of ultimate views, condemning Whitman 
and TroUope for their want of ^^ideas,^^ but already much con- 
cerned with form and with a truth that tries to transcend the 
judgments of a narrow morality. The second period is that of the 
essays, most of which were republished in French Poets and Novel- 
ists (1878), but including work up to 1883. James has here 
arrived at an appreciation of Sainte-Beuve as the very genius of 
observation, discretion, and taste,” thereby showing that he has 
graduated from the stage of formal, pedantic judgments into that 
of enlightened interpretation. James becomes a better critic of 
Sainte-Beuve by becoming more like his subject, more of an in- 
quirer, observer, and interpreter, whose constant aim is to arrive 

25*2 
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at justness of characterization," This period is coincident with 
his dejSnite settling in England after finding that the atmosphere 
of Paris was not congenial to his spirit. He now thinks of him- 
self as ^^a spokesman of the English consciousne&Sj" as appears, 
for one thing, in his shrinking from the grossness and moral aridity 
of the great French naturali&ts, Thp third period is that of Par- 
tial Portraits (1888) and Essays m London (1893). Judgment 
by standards has now quite gn’en way to a delicately personal art 
of esthetic evaluation. The art of "criticism becomes in Jameses 
hands more and more an art of insinuating reserves, of subtly and 
delicately enmeshing the subject in a multitude of fine percep- 
tions.” In fiction he insists on complete freedom of choice of 
subject-matter by the author, since fiction represents a personal 
impression of life”; but opens the way for moral or moral-esthetic 
judgments by pointing out that not all subjects are equally re- 
munerative ” to the ai^ist. Outstanding features of this period are 
his surprising want of sjmpath}' with Flaubert — of all persons — 
and his solving of the critical problem of Maupassant : his subjects 
are repellent, his vision pamfully limited, but he triumphs through 
form. James has become a kind of middle term between the French 
and English: he is thoroughly in sjmpathy with the French 
esthetic ideals but he shares the English soundness of feelmg.” 
The fourth period is that of Notes on Novelists (1916) and the 
remarkable Prefaces to his own novels and tales (the Hew York ” 
edition, 1907). The text of all his criticism in this period is his 
statement in one of his letters that "art mahes life.” His objection 
to the then modern ” English novelists was that their slice of 
life” was a denial of this prmciple: it lacked that idealization 
which gives significance to the material presented. His prefaces 
are one long revelation of his own efforts to let the idea give form 
and so significance, life, to the crude materials of experience. 

Very brief is Mr. Robert’s summary of James’s tendencies and 
qualities as a critic, and very discreet and sparing his indication 
of his really monumental shortcomings in that line. Much too 
discreet and sparmg. Only the attentive reader will realize the 
prodigious sum to which all these items, taken together, actually 
amount. Mr. Roberts has faithfully set forth the items. He thinks 
the figure in the carpet” can be discerned even more readily 
in the criticism than in the stories. James is everywhere in 
character, and we find in the criticism not merely an aspect but 
pretty much the whole man,” He lets us know "that James was 
not, like his French contemporaries, a man of the world, and that 
he had a minimum of personal immersion ” in life. He lived 
so much in the world of books, and yet he did not read widely! 
His fastidiousness was so much more active than his curiosity. 
There were so- many subjects that he shrank from, and he had such 
limited ideas of ^^form” and the possible variety of its mani- 
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festations. There were so many great novelists whose form he 
could not understand: Dostoieffsky, Tolstoi, Hardy; so many great 
artists whose intention he simply missed : Baudelaire, Maupassant, 
Whitman. Mr. Roberts is aware of all this, and once or twice he 
stops a moment to comment. Speaking of Partial Portraits he 
says : Here as in French Poets and Novelists his morality strikes 
one as lacking in seriousness and candor, as emanating from a polite 
English drawing-room and having about it the taint of Pharisaism. 
In his own fiction his care was not to eschew adultery but to keep 
it out of sight, to keep it above aU from seeming gross. His 
attitude [was] . . . already out of touch with the most advanced 
taste in England when James wrote, and perhaps more in accord 
with the literary partialities of Boston than with those of London.^^ 
Whether it was Pharisaism, provincialism, or simple congenital 
blindness, James was incapable of seeing the point of many of the 
most distinguished literary performances of his time, and that is 
a considerable disqualification for a critic. He was behind the 
times, and that is too bad in a critic, who surely is the one to point 
the way to less enterprising spirits. 

“ His opmions are often derivative," says Mr. Roberts ; " he was 
not likely to recognize gemus in a strange guise or to make dis- 
coveries, for his taste was not adaptive. ... Yet if his taste 
was narrow, a high degree of self-consciousness and an extraordi- 
nary analytical power enabled him always to discover the grounds 
of it ; and for the rest, where his taste operated at all, it was sure 
and beautifully revealing." That is no doubt a good way to con- 
clude the study of a critic who is, after all, among the finest we 
have produced. The final emphasis should be on his qualities. 
But somewhere, I think, a marked emphasis should be laid on his 
defects, his limitations. Mr. Robertses mildness is one of the 
finest things about him, but sometimes it is excessive. For once 
in a way I should have liked to see him show a hit of irritation 
with his subject. Lord knows, Fm fond enough of Henry James! 
But just once I could have admitted his calling James an insuf- 
ferable old maid ! 

Joseph Waeren Beaoh 

University of Minnesota 


The Literary Career of James Boswell, Bsq. Being the Bihliogra^^ 
cal Materials for a Life of Boswell. By Pbedeeiok Albeeo? 
Pottle. Neiv York: Oxford TTniversity Press, 1920. IBp. 
879. $15. 

Mr. Pottle has pat together a moirament to Boswell which will he 
the permanent marker testifying to the culmination of the first era 
in the development of the Tide Bibliographical sdiool. While other 
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American universities have been half-heartedly feeling their way, 
forced into recognizing this subject by the gratuitous offerings of 
courses by teachers whof'C belief in its importance led them to do 
this m addition to their regular work, Yale long ago saw that the 
bibliographical road is the one along which students of English 
literature are likely to go furthest in the immediate future. It 
appointed a Professor of Bibliography, and chose for this chair a 
librarian of sterling worth, giving him the maximum college salary. 
Aggressively supported by members of the English department and 
by the TJniversity^s Master Printer, Yale set up a very high stan- 
dard, deeply bedded in the solidest of academic requirements. 
About this have gathered a group of enthusiastic students who have, 
as a body, advanced nearer to what appears to be the next goal of 
English studies than any of their American rivals. Mr. Pottle's 
volume shows what they have been doing. His text may be taken 
to represent the present ideals of the Yale school, and his Intro- 
duction reveals its aspirations. 

Mr. Pottle^s aim has been "to make a thorough-going applica- 
tion of the principles of scientific bibliography to the whole of a 
literary career.^’ His method has been to expand that of Luther 
Livingston, who left out very little that is pertinent, and to dilute 
this heavily with that of Thomas J. Wise. The professional bibli- 
ographer is likely to give the volume an especial welcome for one 
particular feature. It demonstrates most convincingly that what 
Mr. Wise proved for the nineteenth century holds equally true for 
the eighteenth — ^that many details which are essential for the identi- 
fication of Incunabula and for the Elizabethans are practically 
meaningless for the books of two hundred years later. 

These meanmgless details seem to have fascinated Mr. Pottle, for 
he dwells upon them to an extent that must have helped materially 
to make the book cost $15 a copy. There is a facsimile of the title 
of each important edition, which is what one expects; there are 
also full titles in the text, with line endings, which serve no possible 
purpose, — ^they do not even prove the compiler's ability to tran- 
scribe without error, for the Oxford proof-readers could verify 
every word from the facsimiles. That the reader may not miss his 
alertness, however, he inserts a " [sic] on p. 28, directly opposite 
the facsimile which shows that he has not made a mistake ; showing 
also that he did not know that in 1767 it was a commonplace matter 
for a printer to divide a word so as to leave a single letter at the 
end of a line. To make the uselessness of all this more obvious, he 
does not print full titles, nor give the line-endings, for those entries 
which are not duplicated by a facsimile. Another detail which 
did not escape the thorough-going, scientific observer trained in the 
Wise method, is that when, in the "Letters between Erskine and 
BoswelV" the printer began each letter at the top of a new page, 
a portion of the preceeding page was left blank if the previous 
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letter did not completely fill it. Neither did he fail to record the 
far from astonishing fact that, in " The Cub at NewmarkeV^ the 
preliminary matter is paged m roman, and the text in arabic 
figures ; information which is stated twice in three lines. 

There is one other statement which the compiler of this work 
finds occasion to repeat even oftener. This is, in effect, that in 
doubtful cases of ascription, if an article can be read at the present 
day with interest, Boswell did not write it. No one who turns the 
pages of this record of his literary career is likely to doubt another 
statement, that Boswell was the most prolific English writer of his 
century. Both facts give this work a very great value to all who 
wish to understand the development of English literature. Its 
pages are packed with data which could have been brought together 
in no other way and which leave on the mind a picture, ultra 
modernistic in many respects, but, as one looks back at it, vivid, and 
probably true, in its representation of the background of literary 
England a hundred and fifty years ago. 

G. P. WiNSHIP 

Oamhndge, Masaachusetts 


Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in England. By Matthias 
A. Shaabee. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. Pp. 
xi + 368. 

This book gives an interesting account of the various kinds 
of printed news from 14:76 to 1622 (the word news being inter- 
preted with considerable liberality), as well as of the writers, 
printers, and publishers of news. Not many of the facts, or of 
the sheets, pamphlets, and books that are dealt with, wiU be 
unfamiliar to the specialist; but, taken as a whole, they give a 
coherent and an enWtaining history of sub-literary, journalistic 
reading in Tudor and Jacobean times. In effect, some three 
hundred pages are devoted to matters that are but casually men- 
tioned in ten pages of Mr. J. G. Muddiman^s History of English 
Journalism (1908). Incidentally, seven single-sheet corantos of 
1621 are described for the first time. 

Perhaps more attention might have been paid to the incredulity 
with which many Elizabethans read sensational news.^^ Dorcas 
and Mopsa believed everything they saw in print, but various 
persons tried, as do some newspaper readers to-day, to discriminate 
between false and true. Eve Iliegen (p. 147) is only one of a 
dozen fasting damsels who achieved news-book fame, but her like 
has been reported in modem American papers. A few of the 
authoris statements need qualifymg. Elderton’s A New Merry 
News (p. 12) is not a ballad but an effort at a pretentious poem. 
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To the discussion of so-called sporting neiv's should be added A. IT/s 
book on ^*the travels of Master Bush, who m 1601 with his 
own hands without any other man’s help made a pinnace in which 
he passed by air, land, and water from Berkshire to London. 
Bushes exjiloit is called by John Chamberlain (Statham, A Jacobean 
Letter-writer^ 1921, p. 70) "^the greatest news of this countrie.^^ 
The ordinaries of London prisons were, ex officio, expected to 
write about condemned prisoners, and Goodcole (p. 252) was an 
ordinary. The comments on John Wolfs alleged monopoly for 
publishing the history of the Armada (p. 285) are dubious. 

Ee^uvenated news'' (pp. 290 fif.) is a matter of salesmanship 
rather than of journalistic activity, and unscrupulous printers 
likewise rejuvenated plays, novels, ballads, poems. Works 
entered by title in the Stationers^ Register before the date of the 
events they describe were not necessarily composed in advance. 
The pamphlet on Courtney and Slie (p. 295), although registered 
by title on March 13, 1612, was probably wntten, or at leaot 
imished, after these criminals had been executed on March 14 — 
as is suggested by its details about the disposition of their corpses. 

Somewhat disconcerting is Mr. Shaabefs habit of inserting 
detailed lists of news-publications, on events like the defeat of 
the Armada, with almost no indication of where the works listed, 
if they are extant, can now be found. It is disappointing to see 
entries followed only by " broadside " or by a reference to Arber^s 
Transcript, when with equal brevity A ShorMitle Catalogue of 
Books or The Roxburghe Ballads might have been particularized. 
Bui this lively study of early journalism ought to interest even 
that mysterious person known as the general reader, and certainly 
no student of the Elizabethan period or of the newspaper can 
afford to neglect it. 

Hyder B. Rollins 

Harvard University 


Mliclicraft in Old and New England. By George Lyman Kit- 
TREDGE. Har%nrd ITniverstiy Press, 1929. Pp. 641. $6. 

In this well printed volume a distinguished American scholar 
records the results of his life-long study of the occult. The book 
is hardly to be regarded as a by-product of the author^s literary 
work; for witchcraft has been a major interest in his long and 
active intellectual life. Some of his notes were made as far back 
as forty years ago, and the colleetion of data has been an absorbing 
occupation with him ever since. Consequently he speaks with an 
authority that commands the utmost respect. 

His treatment of witchcraft is remarkable for remembering 
steadily WThat so many have forgotten : that the numerous treatises 
4 
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on the subject, the imposing theological and legal systems, are 
but seconclaiy products of the broadspread human belief in male- 
ficmm . — ^“^the working of harm to the bodies and goods of one^s 
neighbors by means of evil spirits or of strange powers derived 
from intercourse with such spirits.^^ This belie! in maleficium, 
he writes, was once universal; it was rooted and grounded in the 
minds of all European peoples before they became Christian; it 
is still the creed of most savages and of millions of so-called 
civilized men. Throughout the history of witchcraft (in what- 
ever sense we understand that word) it remained the ineradicable 
thing — the solid foundation, unshakably established in popular 
belief, for whatever superstructure might be reared by the inge- 
nuity of jurisconsults, philosophers, theologians, and inquisitors.^^ 
It is these fundamental aspects of English witchcraft that the 
book chiefly records, with the eye directed most often at the 
Elizabethan period. 

The book is admirably planned for the clear presentation of 
its diverse material. Its center — Chapters III to XV — classifies 
the phenomena topically — ^from image magic, through such uses 
of witchcraft as to produce love and hate, wind and weather, to 
spoil dairy processes, to locate treasure trove, down to the test 
of cold water. Professor Kittredge also has some theses to support, 
and for these he argues energetically at the beginning and end 
of the book — ^probably its most valuable portions, in that they 
demolish, by a staggering array of evidence, modern delusions on 
the subject. In Chapter I, by an analysis of a typical case,^^ 
he demonstrates that witchcraft was present, in all its essentials, 
prior to the appearance of the supjposedly sinister figure of James I ; 
that in such a typical case there were no political or theological 
complications; and that English witchcraft was not a theological 
importation from the Continent. Chapter II further supports 
the last contention by a review of English witchcraft from Anglo- 
Saxon times to the accession of Elizabeth, proving that English- 
men inherited their ideas and practises from their forefathers m 
an unbroken line of tradition. Near the end of the book, in 
Chapter XVII, the author takes up morei actively the cudgels in 
behalf of King James, showing that he was not the bigoted witch- 
finder of tradition, but a highly canny and suspicious investigator, 
much more intelligent than the Englishmen who put through the 
celebrated statute against witchcraft which bears his name. The 
last chapter, Witchcraft and the Puritans, will doubtless be of 
greatest interest to American readers. It would free from blame 
the prosecutors of the Salem witches of 1692, showing that judge 
and jury were merely reflecting the views of their contemporaries, 
and that responsibility for the prosecution rests upon the com- 
munity as a whole. It further draws the comforting conclusions 
that the number of executions in New England is inconsiderable, 
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especially in view of what was going on in Europe ; that its record, 
indeed, is “ highly creditable, when considered as a whole and from 
the comparative "point of view/^ Tt is to he hoped that the fine 
tolerance and broad humanity of this book — a tolerance and human- 
ity born of thorough understanding — ^will eventually reach the 
histories and the public. 

Pew books have been so well documented. The text, for easy 
reading unencumbered with apparatus, occupies 37*3 pages. The 
notes, grouped for the scholar at the back of the book, run to 224 
pages. For a single statement of the author’s are frequently ad- 
duced as many as a hundred references. Yet the text is not 
ostentatiously learned, and even a reader with only a casual interest 
vill find it entertaining. 

Within the limits which it proposes to itself, this book has an 
air of finality. Its mam conclusions are not likely to he shaken, 
nor, one feels, vdll much that is vital be added to its laboriously 
collected and well digested body of facts. 

H. W. Hehrington 

Syracuse Vnwersity 


Oermanisches Eeideniiim lei den Angelsachsen (Kolner Anglist- 
iscEe Arbeiten, Vol. 4). By Erivest Alfred Philtfpsok. 
Pp. 239. Bernhard Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1929. M. 15, 

This Halilitationsschrift is a worthy addition to Professor Scho- 
ffier’s new but already important monograph series. The task 
which Dr. Philippson set himself was an ambitious one. He tried 
to bring together the relics of English heathendom which have 
come down to us, and to determine what heathen beliefs and customs 
the English brought with them from the Continent and what 
changes in these beliefs and customs took place from that dav to 
this. He is chiefly concerned, of course, to reconstruct the outlines 
of English religion before it was driven underground by Christian- 
ity, but he does not fail to trace down to the present dav such 
survivals as can plausibly be called Germanic. The material avail- 
able for s\ich an investigation is notoriously thin and. in great 
part, untrustworthy. The author has handled it cautiously and 
skilfully. His survey strikes me as sound and valuable, taken as a 
whole, I find myseif at odds with the author, however, on not a 
few points. I regret to see him using the term AUsachften (p. 29) 
for the Saxons of classical times, in defiance of the medieval usage. 
Alfred, when he spoke of the Old Saxons, meant the Niedersachsen, 
whose language, down to the present day, is known as ^ Old Saxon.’ 
It is bad practice for a modem writer to twist this old term to so 
new a meaning. Ohthere sailed, not through the Sound but 
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througli the Great Belt, and the Charades did not live on the island 
o£ Sjaelland (p. 33). The etymology which the author gives for 
“ Seeland ” is certainly wrong, and I am highly skeptical about 
Fyn as the home of Ptolemy’s Phundusioi (p. 33). I have else- 
where shown {MLB, sx, 1 £E.) that the English did not confuse 
Geats with Jutes (p. 37), but the author has himself confused 
them at least once (p. 150, 1. 13). I should fear to use any part of 
the Old English Salomon and Saturn for material on GeiTuanic 
heathendom (pp. 69, 87, 88). Freyr and Ing are no doubt iden- 
tical, but I do not believe that either is a hypostasis of Tew (pp. 
114:, 131, 133, 176). Certainly we have not a scrap of evidence that 
Yngvi-Freyr was the husband of Nerthus. On the contrary. Tew 
was her husband, and Yngiu-Frevr was presumably their son, in- 
asmuch as he is recorded in Snorri as son of Njbrdr, and Njordr 
18 nothing more than Nerthus turned male. Ing was not a hjrpos- 
tasis of Tew but rather his ouster from the cult of the Vanir. Tew 
was easily ousted, for when Nerthus became a male deity Tew 
could no longer function as her husband, and had to withdraw from 
the scene. This left two fertility gods, Nerthus (father) and Ing 
(son), who naturally did not lack mates. Ing rather than Nerthus 
seems to have taken over Tew’s part in the Vanir cult, hut this 
means only that he superseded Tew, not that he was Tew’s hypos- 
tasis. In origin, Ing was nobody’s hypostasis, but an independent 
figui’e, the eponymous ancestor of the Ingvaeones. The writer of 
the Old English Eunic poem surely did not interpret Ur as the 
ON " tyr =» taurus. Name eines nicht untergehenden Gestims ’" 
(p. 116). See my comments. Lit. Hist, of Hamlet, i, 39 f. It is 
hardly sound to say that the Eeudigni are “ wahrscheinlich ” the 
Saxons (p. 139 ; of. p. 30), since evidence is wholly wanting. When 
the Olafssaga tells us that Thor is the god of the English, it refers 
rather to the more or less Anglicized Norwegians settled in England 
than to the English proper, unless I am mistaken (pp. 138, 140). 
I cannot subscribe to Dr. PhUippson’s interpretation of the first 
Heremod passage in Beowulf (p. 173) ; see E. A. Kock, Anglia, 
XLY, 117. I have elsewhere pointed out {MLN, XLVf, 139 f.) 
some serious objections to Vogt’s theory that OE pyle originally 
meant " Kultredner ’’ (p. 183). 

TLemp Malone 

Johns SopJoins University 


The Cycle of Modem Poetry. By G. E. Elliott, Princeton 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 194. 

Doubt may be felt about Mr. Elliott’s critical sure-footedness in 
these essays on nine poets as remote in all dimensions as, for 
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example, Byron, Hilton, and Robert Frost, but there can be no 
doubt of his insight and acumen. The keystone of his arch is his 
long, closing discussion of Milton and the Present State of 
Poetry,^’ which precipitates the entire book in the proposition that 
“ Our poetry cannot have a second real renaissance, a fortv^ard 
movement taking with it the social consciousness of the English 
race, until Milton shall have for us as full a significance, relatively, 
as Homer had for the Greeks on the eve of the Periclean Age/^ 
Mr. EUiott^s open sesame to the arcana of poetry is the dualism 
of Paul Elmer More and Irving Babbitt, apprehended as a lost 
dramatic principle in literature. ^^The powers primordial are 
two opposed natures . . . meeting terribly or beautifully in per- 
sonality.^^ Hence the tragedy of Keats was ""his utter need of 
Milton because he omitted from his " system of spirit-creation 
the " creative battle of Satan with the Son of God in the human 
spirit." Hence also the judgments that Hardy is Shelley reversed; 
he retains the Shelleyan monism in all its naivety : that from 
Brouming to O^Neill there has been a progressive encroachment 
of desire upon bounded passion which etiolated drama; and that 
Whitman was " a freeman of democratic Christianity " ; Longfellow 
a pagan, a citizen of a civilized world older than Christianity." 
The Cycle of Modem Poetry is a plea for the recognition of an 
ideal of Personabty like that which runs through the literature of 
the Renaissance from Spenser to Milton — finding symbolic expres- 
sion in Macbeth — ^as the only right ferment of great poetry. Guided 
by this master thought, Mr. Elliott writes a trenchant criticism 
of Shelley, Keats, Arnold, and Hardy, and of the modem imagists; 
and he works out a definition of the creative experience as a mood 
which demands that all personal interests and powers that the 
artist may have as a man among men, shall be submitted to it, 
and rejected in so far as they cannot serve its purpose. It bums 
quietly above the apex of aU excitements," and its mark is ^^a 
certain mysterious serenity, quite distinct from aU other serenities," 
moral or philosophic. 

Meeritt Y. Hughes 

XJnwereity of California 


Charles Beece Pemberton, The Autobiography of Pel, Verjuice, 
Together with an introduction on his life and work by Eric 
Partridge. London: The Scholartis Press, 1929. Pp. xxiv 
+ 313. 8s. 6d. 

Charles Reece Pemberton (1790-1840) was a provincial English 
actor in the late twenties and early thirties; a lecturer and giver of 
social readings"; a writer of reviews, of poems, of bla5s:-verse 
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tragedies, and of an autobiographical novel. He was a friend of 
Sergeant Talfourd, the dramatic critic and editor; of W. J. Pox. 
the editor and reformer; of George Holyoake, the agitator; and of 
Elliot, the Corn-Law Rhymer. Pemberton was always conscious o-^* 
his obscure birth; at seven he ran away from home and was seized 
by a press gang at Liverpool. He served seven years in ships of 
war, was an actor-manager in the West Indies; in general he had an 
aptitude for romantic situations. The most important of his writ- 
ings IS The Autoliography of Pel. Ver juice ^ which first appeared 
in the Monthly Repository in 1833-4, was reprinted, in his Remains^ 
in 1843, and again, m abridged form, in 1853, and is now hand* 
somely set forth by the Scholartis Press. It is written in the most 
extravagantly florid style of romantic prose. The material is very 
interesting, and the book would be readable if the author could 
ever have brought himself to say what he meant in plain terms. 
Most interesting of all is the authorative picture, by one who knew 
it from the inside, of the unutterable misery and degradation of the 
life of the impressed British fightmg sailor. There are other very 
flne romantic episodes, or what would be such if it were not for the 
verbiage in which they are smothered. They are as hard to come 
at in this disorderly narrative as Maya remams in the jungles of 
Yucatan. One cannot but admire the force and largeness of Pem- 
berton’s character and the hatred of cruelty and oppression that 
animates him. But the toughness and pretentiousness of his style 
will prevent him from being read by any but the literary antiqua- 
rian. 

Joseph Waeeeh Beach 

UnwersHy of Mimiesota 


Essays and Studies hy Members of the English Association. Vol. 
siv. Collected by H. W. Caekod. Oxford, 1989. Pp. 188. 

The szx essays in tiie cxirrent volume of Essays and Studies will 
appeal to readers of diverse tastes. In the first paper of the coUeo- 
tion, “ The Poet’s Dictionary,” Professor Oliver Elton appraises for 
their poetical value the various kinds of words that make up a 
writer’s vocabulary. The results are not at all surprismg although 
the author modestly imderestimates their value in admitting that 
"every reader may know all this without being told.” There is 
a real value in such an analysis, especially if it betrays everywhere 
a dose and sympathetic familiarity with the poet’s thought. 

" Marlowe’s Tragical History of Dr. Paustus ” by Percy Simpson 
• gives first a remarkably acute analysis of tiie play. This leads to 
a discussion of the alterations made by Bird and Rowley, chiefly 
in the dosmg scene. There the traces of the censor’s scruples in 
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tempering some of Marlowe’s passionate utterance are interestingly 
revealed. But one of the additions, I suspect, merely shows that 
the reviser had read, and been impressed by, the goiy details of 
the hero’s death as told m the FausUBoolc, and the cnation from 
Gayton’s Pleaaant Notes upon Don Quixote indicates, it seems 
to me, not that Marlowe took with common audience^*, but that they 
sometimes clamored for cheaper plays even when the company 
sponsored the Jew of Malta or Tambiirlame, 

Professor ITichol Smith’s equally interesting study of Johnson’s 
Irene is more factual. No reader who would 6x clearly the poet’s 
ideals and Imiitations can afford to disregard the changes made 
m the story that Johnson derived from Knolles’s Generali Historie 
of the TurJces. The paper offers some interesting information on 
Peele’s lost play, and describes briefly three other plays between 
Peele’s and Johnson’s. Some mention might have been made of 
Barksted’s narrative poem, Hiren, or the Faire Greelce. Lastly, 
the history of the composition and production of Irene is briefly 
given, as readers of Boswell in generaf know it. 

The essays “Charlotte Bronte” by Miss Janet Spens and 
“ Tennyson and Wales ” by Mr. Herbert Wright are more purely 
literary studies. The latter gives some indication of the amount 
of biographical material, unsuspected by the general reader, that 
lies imbedded in Tennyson’s verse. In the “ Ancrene Wisse and 
Hall Meidhad ” Mr. Tolkien deals with a linguistic problem. The 
three papers deserve more than this bare mention. 

E. K S. Tho]u:psox 

Uyiiversvty of Iowa 


Censorship under Louis XIV, 1061-171o> By IlAniiiET Dokothea 
Maophebso^t. Kew York, Institute of French Studies, 1929, 
Pp. svi, 174. 

Censorship under Louis XIY is a conscientious investigation of 
certain important matters indirectly connected with literature. An 
introductory chapter briefly surveys the periods before Louis XIV. 
It is followed by a history of conditions under that ruler, especially 
of matters relating to the influence of Mme de Maintenon and 
the revocation of the Edict of Xantes, as well as the theological 
issues centering about the publication of Fenelon’s Explication des 
maximes des saints. Special chapters are devoted to stage-censor- 
ship, gazettes d la main, and pamphlet literature, French writers 
in exde, fictitious imprints, and other e'sasions of the press laws. 
Of particular interest is the discussion of the famous imprint of 
“ Pierre Marteau.” The author adheres to the opinion that no such 
person existed. 
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The study obviously covers a vast field, one that merges into 
those of governmental administration, theology, philosop%, and 
the analysis of the motives of noted individuals. It is a work 
to be carried out with profit to students only by a matu]’e scholar. 
It is not surprising, nor is it discreditable, except perhaps to the 
venturesomeness of the author in publishing it, that this little 
work IS tantalizingly inadequate. It appears to be an academic 
dissertation of some sort, well planned as a whole, but the indi- 
vidual chapters of which might in several instances be with profit 
recast. Desire to emphasize the %nedA,L leads to detailed quotation 
from insignificant manuscript hand-leaflets, while inevitably 
sketchy material is introduced concerning men such as Bayle and 
Samt-Evremond. One would wish to see the relations of Moli^re 
and Louis XIV, or the influence of Mme de Maiutenon studied 
in detail, instead of treated in such a brief way as to leave readers 
as undecided as before. The book gives evidence of intelligent 
industry as proved by a knowledge of many minute matters and 
by the elaborate bibliography. But in some places the author is 
ill at ease and does not even escape annoying misprints. Conse- 
quently the novice will get little help from a suiwey of a topic 
outside the scope of his ordinary studies, and the advanced scholar 
will have to reach his own conclusions.” 

The precedmg criticism is quite as much against the forcing 
into publicity in this country of immature scholarship as it is 
against the author of Censorship under Louis XI Vu She shows 
qualities that would enable her after further prolonged investiga- 
tion to give valuable aid in the study of checks upon intellectual 
liberty in France of the the seventeenth century. 

C. H. C. Weight 

ffaruard Unwersity 


AMretie, an unpublished parody of Voltaire's AMre. Pp. 76. 

L’Empwique, cm unpublished parody of Voltaire’s Mahomet. Pp. 
77. By Gustatb L. van Eoosbboeok. New York: Insti- 
tate of French Studies, 1939. 

Professor van Eoosbroeck has added two interesting items to the 
mcreasing Voltaire collection. Panard, Pontau, and Parmentier, 
the authors of Alzirette, profited by the success of Ahvre to display 
their own wit on two much-abused subjects, " la gourmand^e ” and 
“ le cocuage.” Alzisre^ with its Drydenesque heroics and its mani- 
fold and patent improbablities, laid itself wide open to the attacks 
of parodists. Almetbe touches very Ettle on these improbabilities 
and hardly attacks Voltaire as distinct from other eighteenth-een- 
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tnr}" tragedians. Van li. has included in his introductory pages a 
valuable list oi parodies (pp. '2-5) on Voltaire^s plays and some 
excellent remarks on his technique (pp. "M-SC). 

Favart, author of L\Empu ique, devotes only hall of his attention 
to the play he is parodying, lie is at tiie same time satirizing the 
doctors, whose craft, ior the early eigiiteei.th century, presented 
such a striking analogy lo priestcraft fiiat man} denars treated the 
two in the same breath. He therefore ado]>ts rather than criticizes 
Voltaire's haint of choosing first a religious or social theory as a 
nucleus for his plays. On the other hand, in following his model 
carefully scene by scene he hass not failed to note numerous improba- 
bilities, due to Voltaire's straining for the new, as well as many 
weak or bombastic hnes. Van ll.'s conclu'^ion (p. that Voltaire 
is threatened in the parody on account of the impieties of his 
MalwincL seems erroneous to the reviewer. The invitation by "‘le 
Grand Prevot to cross the sea is ai]dres.-ed not to Voltaire but to 
Marmouset-Mahomet, the impostor. 

The two parodies attack not at all Voltaire^s important idea- 
nucleus and only half-heartedly his technique. They have thus 
a more important place in the history of the parody than m the 
history of Voltaire^s dramatic art. 

Norman L. Tourey 

Yale University 


The Illuminated Tree in Two Arthurian Romances, By E. 
Brugger. New York, Publications of the Institute of French 
Studies, 1929. Pp. 93. 

The illuminated tree, which appears three times in Wauchier’s 
part of the Perceval and once m ManessiePs part, came from a 
Celtic story about a tree fuU of fairies who show themselves as 
lights. The illuminated tree is one of a series of delusions that 
mislead or tease the Grail quester. The child in the tree who 
speaks to Perceval is originally a diminutive, mocking fairy like 
Auberon. The apple which according to one place in Wauchiei 
the child holds in his hand is not of Celtic origin but is a borrowing 
from the legend of Terrestrial Paradise, with which legend the 
Irish other-world tree had early been associated. The illuminated 
tree appears also in a second Arihunan romance, Durmart li 
Qallois, where it is to be explained as derived from the Perceval, 
This is the view set forth by Dr. Brugger and is diametrically 
opposed to that of the late Miss Weston as expounded in her papers 
"The Apple Mystery in Arthurian Eomance^^ {Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, Vol, 9, No. 2, July. 1925). Miss Weston 
believed in a partly Christianized cult for the fertilization of apple 
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trees, from whicli cult rose a mystery play, which m turn gave 
rise to the illuminated tree episodes mentioned above. She thought 
that each of these episodes sprang independently from a mystery 
play which she supposed once existed, and she tried to show that 
each version preserved different original features from this lost 
play, among which she attached great importance to the apple. 
The sole evidence for the existence of the apple cult and the 
mystery play, she found in a passage in Guillaume de Digulleville’s 
Pelerimge de VAme which was written as late as 1355. 

Miss Weston^s theory seems an air castle, but Dr. Bruggers 
view appears probable to me because of the existence of diminutive 
fairies in ancient Irish story (see Thurneysen, Heldensage, pp. 490, 
540). Dr. Brugger writes with increasmg cogency and clearness, 
and this paper on the illuminated tree deserves a high place among 
numerous Arthunan articles from his pen. 

Abthuu C. L. Brown 

Northwestern University 


Georges de Bcuiery, le Prince dSguise, republished with an intro- 
duction by Bakbaea Matulka. New York, Institute of 
French Studies, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 103. $1.00. 

Miss Matulka gives us Scud^ry’s text, without notes, and an 
introduction m which the play is analyzed, parallels with earlier 
publications are pointed out, and the staging is discussed. She 
does not claim to have established the source, though she thinks it 
probable that the dramatist used the Amadis, Juan de Flores or the 
Orlando, and Frandon. Of these de Flores had already been sug- 
gested. It seems to me unnecessary to speak of the Orlando smce 
it lacks the important and unusual element, common to de Flores 
and Scuddry, that the lover who can be proved to have first shown 
his love IS the one to be put to death. As I have already proposed 
the Amadis as a possible source of the play, I am not indiued to 
disagree on this point, but Miss Matulka has not considered the 
Astr6e, which not only contains more elements in common with 
the Prince deguis6 than any of the works die mentions, but was, 
at the time the play was written, Scuddiy’s favorite book of 
sources.^ The suggestion of Frandon is new and interesting, 
though influence is not proved. 

^ I'or this and other additions and corrections to hfiss Matolka’e work 
of. my Mistory of Prenoh dramatto lAterature in the Seventeenth Century, 
Part I, Baltimore, 1920, pp. 481-3. To the evidence there subnutted of 
the play’s debt to the AstrSe may be added the facts that a woman’s living 
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The play should be dated 1634^ not 1634-5. Miss Matnlka 
quotes the preface to SeudeiVs Comedie des comediens in this 
connection, but leaves out the essential words “ ou cello de Didon,” 
which show that que le traite applies to that play only and not, 
as she supposes, to the Prince deyuisL Since Scudery gives a list 
of his plays m chronological order and places the Prince deguise 
before the Mart des Gesar, it must have been completed before 1635. 
As for the staging, she states just what compartment appeared on 
the back of the stage and is so sure of the setting that she pub- 
lishes a frontispiece, drawn by J. Matnlka to represent the original 
mise en scene, ^"reconstructed from the indications of the text.^’ 
The reader may be surprised to learn that we do not know 
whether the play was ever given at the Hotel de Bourgogne, that if, 
as IS more probable, it was given at the Marais, the decorations 
may have been quite different from those drawn by Mahelot, and 
that, while compartments were probably used, there i^ no t\ay to 
tell which one was at the back. The artist has imitated the draw- 
mgs given by Mahelot for Glonse, Chryseide, and Pyrandre, taking 
a prison here, a temple there, but, while the undertaking is inge- 
nious, this IS surely not the settmg of the original performance, for 
it leaves out the palace and the place of combat, while giving two 
prisons on the ground-floor, though that of the heroine should be 
in the second story (cf. p. 89, U. 8-11). Moreover, the garden is 
much too small for the digging that takes place in it and no attempt 
is made to account for Scudlry’s own statement that, in the per- 
formance of this play, la face du theatre change cinq ou six fois 
entierement/^ * 

The text is reproduced with considerable care. I find only about 
a dozen errors, all but three too unimportant for comment, en for 
et (p. 42, 1. 27), Faytes for Fay tes (p. 88, 1, 27), and quand ii 
for qmnd et (p. 76, last line) . This last seems to be not a mis- 
print or a careless reading, but a correction of the text, although 

“en Tobject aim4” (Matnlka ed, p. 82) is expressed by Silvandre m the 
novel and that Policandie, who is Clearque under another name, must die 
while Cleandie must live seems to be a direct imitation of a passage at 
the end of the Astrie. It may be added that, as her book and mine were 
in press at the same time, neither of us was able to make use of the 
other’s work. 

“While I am unable to arrive at anything like certainty, I would pro- 
pose quite a different solution. As there was no general curtain con- 
cealing the stage, the face seems to mean the rear of the stage, decorated 
at the beginning of the play by a drop representing a palace. In I, 4, this 
fell, disclosing a temple {le temple , . . s'ouvre), but was put back into 
place for the three acts that followed. In the fifth it gave way to the 
two-story prison, then was restored to its original position until the last 
scene, when it fell and disclosed the scene of combat This would give us 
enough changes to justify Scud4ry’s expression, while the two sides of 
the stage cotud easily represent, respectively, the garden and the heroine’s 
room in the palace, which, like her prison, is on the second floor (cf. 
p. 45, 11. 1, 2). 
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quand et in the sense of avec was occasionally used in the seven- 
teenth century® and is undoubtedly the correct reading here. I 
regret that the lines are not numbered and that there are no notes, 
which would have been useful both to the linguist and to the his- 
torian of literature. We should, however, thank the author for 
having rendered easily accessible a play of which probably not more 
than a score of copies were extant. Scudery was an abominable 
poet, one of the worst of his century, yet he sometimes hit upon a 
good story which he had enough dramatic sense to endow, as 
d^Aubignac said of this play, with a belle intrigue.^' 

H. Carkington Lancaster 

TJie Johns Hophms Univers%ty 


Max Kretzev^ A Sludy in German Naturalif^m, By Gunther Kbil. 

New York, Columbia University Press, 1928. 

Diese Monographie, phrasenlos und sachlich, luht gewifi in 
keinem Betracht auf den Grundlagen der neueren literarhistorischen 
Porschungs- und Darstellungsmethode, sondem knupft an fruhere 
Vorbilder an, wie schon die Einteilung des Stoffes dartut . I. The 
Background of Naturalism; II. A Brief Survey of Max Kretzer^s 
Life and Works; III. A Novel of Social Democracy, Die Beiden 
Genossen; IV. A Novel of Prostitution, Die Betrogenen; V. A 
Novel of the Industrial Proletariat, Die V erhommenen ; VI. A 
Novel of Elite Society, Drei Weiber; VII. A Novel of the New 
Economy, Meister Timpe. — Aber die Auswahl der besprochenen 
Romane und die Gesichtspunkte der Behandlung und Gliederung, 
sowie die im Text gegebenen Pi’oben sind aufierordentlich geschickt 
und machen Keils Buch zu emer iiberaus brauchbaren, prak- 
tischen Emfuhrung in das Wesen des Naturalismus. Da6 Kretzer, 
trotz mancherlei Lobes und selbstherrlicher Eigenbewunderung, im 
ganzen doch ein nur mittelmaSiger Kiinstler ist, tut der Mono- 
graphie Keils kemen Abbrueh. Denn gerade die Schwaehen 
Kretzers, von Keil mit feinem Takt nur vornehm angedeutet, zeigen 
die Schwaehen des Naturalismus im allgemeinen. Die sehr charak- 
teristische Abhandlung von Kretzer selbst, Meine BUllung mm 
Naiwralismusj die Keil im Anhang abdruckt, vervollstandigt das 
Bild der naturalistischen KunstauSassung auch von theoretischer 
Seite. 

Die von Keil mthsam zusammengestellten Statistiken Tiber die 
unglaubhaft hohen Auflagezahlen der Kretzerschen Werke und die 

® Littr4, s. qmndf 8®, gives examples from Malherbe and P.-L. Courier, 
to which may be added one from Bazire, Arlette (1638), ir, 2, and Ohapo- 
ton, Coriolm (1638), n, 2; in the last two eases it is written qiimt et. 
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vollstandige Bibliographie gebon auch dem ideengepchichtlich 
gerichteten Literarhistonker ■'.^ertvolles Material. Das nach der 
Eevolution m Deutschland neu auflebende Intercs-e an naturalis- 
tischeii llotiven imd Erzahliingj^formen, da? Soergel mit ‘*neuem 
N'atiiTdlismns^^ bezeiehnet, nnd clas ?ieh in der Ruckkehr Haupt- 
manns auf fiaiher beschrittne Wege offenbart, spiegelt sieh in den 
Kurven der Kretzersehen Auflageziifern. 

Keil? Monogi-aphie, fur den Literaturforscher wie fiir den Kultur- 
histonker interessant, bietet gerade dem Hniversitats- und College- 
lehrer viel w'esentliches und praktisclies Material zur konlrreten 
Erklarung des Xaturalisniu? uud verdient schon darum besondere 
Beachtung. 

Otto Koiscii'R'itz 

Hunter College 


Reflexiotis sur Stendhal. Par Eene Bo 3 dcsve. Paris, le Divan, 
1929. Pp. 96. 

Opinions sur le roman. Par Een6 Boylesve. Paris, Plon, 1929, 
Pp. lii + 2-M. 

With the publication of these two volumes, M. G6rard-Gaill}% 
the literary executor of Ilen6 Boylesve, continues his task of mak- 
ing public the material left in manuscript at the death of the novel- 
ist.^ The Reflexions sur Stendhal is a collection of jottings found 
in Boylesve^s flchier and written, for the most part, late in 1914 
and early in 1915 propos du livre de Leon Blum: Stendhal et 
le Beylisme, qui parut chez Ollendorff k la veille de la guerre.^' ^ 
It includes numerous citations from the works of Stendhal and 
from Blum’s book and critical comments by Bo^desve on Stendhal's 
literary qualities as well as on the function of the novelist and the 
novel in general. The Opinions sur le roman is composed of ^^les 
divers morceaux oii Een6 Boylesve s'est exprim6 sur le roman: 
reponses, m6dit4es avec quel soin k des enquStes, articles ou frag- 
ments publics dans des p6riodiques, notes de son fichier, lettres 
personnelles." ^ It includes some dozen pages previously printed in 
Feuilles iombSes, but excludes Boylesve's prefaces to several of his 
novels as well as manuscript notes, qui traitent bien du roman, 
mais k propos de certains romanciers," ^ 

The Opinions sur le roman reveals Boyles\"e as a sound literary 

^ For a discussion of volumes by and about Boylesve published in 1926 
and 1927, i>ide tbe present writer’s article in MLX., XLzn (Jan , 1928). 

* M. G4rard-Gailly: “ Avant-Propos ” to Biflexiom sur Stendhal, p. 7. 

® M. G^rard-Gailly: “Avant-Propos ” to Opintans sur le roman, p 2. 

^Ihid., p. 3. It is M. O^rard-Gailly’s avowed intention to publish these 
notes in a later volume. 
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entic (tlic no\ol ainl drama, more especially comedy, are the only 
(genres tivatvd in the volume), a Tearless advocate of honesty in 
hteraiure, a stout champion of the realistic psychological roman 
de “le roman balzacien dont le type le plus acheve pour- 

rait etre Mauamc Bovary," = a man of wide cultural background 
niri ct unwavering attachment to the rationalistic espt'it gaulois 
01 the France of tJie Renaissance and the succeeding centuries. He 
has little sympathy for the excesses of the Romanticists and the 
Xaturah^t?!! although, interestingly enough, he styles himself ^^un 
moJeste disciple de Claude Bernard.^^ ® T\Tien he speaks of liberty, 
Boyles\e is thinking of that precious possession as employed by a 
HoLei't'. a Racine, a Flaubert, and a Maupassant. The point 
which IS. perhaps, most strongly hammered home is that literature 
niiivt be primarily aesthetic an^ never consciously useful the 
notion is most succinctly stated in the picturesque words: ^^TJn 
roman A, these est un peu un crime de lese-litt6rature.^^ ^ Boylesve 
had no u^e tor the thrillers so eagerly gobbled up by the masses 
of un discriminating readers, and because his novels were of the 
type oil rien ne se passe,^^ he never expected, nor did he even 
desire, to be a popular writer. His preference for the psychologi- 
cal roman de mosurs is due to his conviction that man, not 
nature, must be the prime study of the novelist; as a tw'entieth- 
century humanist, he declares : Supprimez TAine de Phomme, et 
le monde n^est qu^un d6sert/^ ® 

M. G^rard-Gailly has performed a real service in publishing 
these two volumes," as he has made it possible for us to consult 
Boylesve the critic without having to turn the pages of mdely- 
sealt'-'^red periodicals; w^e are given here much concrete evidence 
of Boylesve^s ambition to prove himself a worthy successor to the 
three giants of French fiction, Balzac, Stendhal, and Flaubert. 

AAnON SOHAFFEB 

University of Texas 


Studies in English Philology. A Miscellany in honor of Frederick 
Elaeber. Edited by Keup Malo^’e and Mabtin B. Ruup. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 3929. Pp. x -}- 
486. $r. 60 . 

^ This set of studies is dedicated to Frederick Elaeber on his 
sixty-fifth birthday, which marks also the completion of thirty-five 
years of serrice in the University of Minnesota.” All told, there 
are thirty-nine articles, including the highly serviceable biblio- 

® Opinions sur le roman, p. 17. 

• Ibid,, p. 118. Of. Zola's declaration of indebtedness to Claude Bernard. 

^ Ibid., p. 215. « Ibid., p. 240. 
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graphy of Professor Klaeber's writings prepared by Stefan 
Emarsson. Of the remaining paperfj, 20 have lo do with Old 
English or the early field: 4 with Middle English or the later 
medieval period; and S with Modern English. Of the '2(5 011 
English papers, 10 are devoted to Beowulf. \Yith the usual 
iinavoidalile cross-lapping, these 2G may be further classified as 
follows : literaiy criticism, 11 ; lexical studies, 3 ; style. 2 ; manu- 
script and handwriting, 2: morphology, 2; phouologt", 1: and 
versification, 1. So much for cataloguing. 

It was well for the Editors to begin with to colorful a schoLn* 
as William Elleiy Leonard His article. Four Footnotes to 
Papers on Germanic Metries,^^ is in revolt again^^t the widely- 
accepted views of Sievers. He cites ca-^es wherp, m ins opinion, 
the scop could not have sung the verse as ordinarilv .-canned 
unless he had first consulted the diagrams Leonardos jdea is 
for the use of the rest and the resl-beat of later Germanic poetrv, 
as well as the regular speech-beat, in the scansion of Old English 
poetry, by which he feels it can be demonstrated that tlie metrics 
of Old English verse did not differ essentially i'rom that of the 
later periocls. Many who do not go the full distance with Leonard 
will probably agree with him that the whole matter of Old Plnglish 
metrics needs to be reconsidered. 

The whole gronp of lexical studies is praiseworthy. Teachers of 
language-history will stand deeply in debt to Samuel Kroesch for 
his Semantic Borrowing in Old English.^^ Kroesch is concerned 
mainly with a more subtle matter than were earlier students of 
the Old English vocabulary, like McGillivray; namely, the transfer 
of semantic coloring from Latin to Old English. He divides his 
cases into two classes: words formed principally through the 
process of translation^'; and those of ^^a purer type of synonymic 
analog>% in which the analogical process affects the meaning only." 
E. A, Kock's clear and lucid interpretations of Old Germanic texts 
are always helpful, and he has not disappointed us in the set of 
sixteen short studies m comparative semantics entitled " Old West 
Germanic and Old Horse,” In Epithetic Compound Folk-Hames 
in Beownlf/^ W, F. Bryan holds that characterizmg folk-name com- 
pounds were selected by the poet because of the implicit fitness of 
each in its context. His careful analysis of the epithets (except 
in the ease of a few, where he throws up his hands) makes a good 
ease for his thesis. Closely allied to this group is E. E. Zachrisson's 
study in phonology: ^^The Early English Ix>an-Words in Welsh 
and the Chronology of the English Sound-Shifl." The author 
makes good use of Welsh loan-words from English to show sound- 
shiftings that would otherwise be obscured by the ambiguity of 
Ei^lish orthography. 

In syntactical matters, the origin of the gerund in Old English 
is masterfully handled by Morgan Callaway, Jr. While giving 
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due credit to van Langenhove^s studies in the phonological history 
of the ueriind, Callav. ay feels that the question resolves itself into 
ouc of s\ntax lather than of phonology. Leonard Bloomfield in 
** Notes on the Pre-verb ^ ge ^ in Alfredian English refines the 
•^Mitactical variations considerably and succeeds in establishing 
well-defined categories. Francis A. Wood contributes five morpho- 
logical notes, among them two on the application of Verner’s Law 
to Old English. Eilert Ekwall shows the Loss of a Nasal Before 
Labial Consonant^.^^ m place-names like Stowford (< Stanford). 

Bv way of his Eecurnng First Elements m Beowulf and in 
the Elder Edda,” a careful and well-documented study, F. P. 
^lagoun, Jr., discovers much lejs repetition, proportionately, in 
the Edda than in Beowulf, and concludes that the Eddie poetry 
is stylistically superior. Helen Buckhurst^s Terms and Phrases 
for the Sea in Old English Poetry does very ably what the title 
suggests, and is besides delightfully well written. 

Under manuscript and handwriting come G. T. Flom^s article 
(happily illustrated by cuts^) entitled "^Anglo-Norman Script and 
the Script of Twelfth Century MSS in Northwestern Norway 
and E. Prokosch's " Two Types of Scribal Errors m the Beowulf'' 
By way of interpretation and translation, Samuel Moore recon- 
siders four passages from Beowulf, and H. C. Wyld gives us a 
daring but very successful rendering of several Beowulf portions 
into vanous modern meters. 


The largest group is that of literary criticism, headed by Kemp 
Maloneys ^^The Daughter of Healfdene,^^ a restoration and inter- 
pretation of the defective line 62 of Beowulf. By a minute com- 
parison of the Old English classic with its Icelandic analogues, the 
author shows that Yrse, wife of Halga and later of Onela, is the 
woman the poet had in mind and that he was not aware that 
she was the daughter-in-law, not the daughter 'of Healfdene. 
ifost of the statements in this article appear incontrovertible, and 
where the ground is less firm, the reader is fairly earned away 
7 “ iiigemity and resourcefulness that make for plausibility. 

Hamel in Hengist and his Namesake throws doubt 
on the view of Chadwick and others that Hengist of the English 
Hengist of Finnsburg are one and the same person; 
\V. W. Lawrence discovers in the saga of Samson the Fair an 
episode having clear resemblances to that of the fight between 
Beowulf and GrendeFs dam and likewise to the analogues of that 
incident a^earing elsewhere; and E. J. Menner explains the 
Vasa Morto passage of Salomon and Saturn ""Caedmon^s 
Dream Song bv Louise Pound ranges from Pharaoh to Freud, and 
is an ardent for the historicity of the dream story told of our 
tot English poet. Aloise Brandi, tacking to Beowulf 2920, traces 
the connection of the Merovingians with the various English king- 
doms, and from his findings derives support for the view that 
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the Old English epic originated in Mercia; 0. S. Northup compares 
the apotheosizing of Arthur to that of Jesus and other legendary 
figures; J. E. Hulbert, in "A Note on the Psychology of the 
Beowulf Poet/^ attributes the yagueness of Beo\nilfian visual 
description to the poefs individual mental make-up"^; and Max 
Porster discusses Old English lucky and unlucky days. L. L. 
Sehiicking opposes Professor Klaeber (vho follows the lead of 
Hohlweg in the matter) on the priority of Beowulf to Exodus; and 
a posthumous article by the late A. S. Cook is a word and phrase 
test of the introduction to one of the Malmesbury charters, to 
shed light on Aldhelm’s supposed authorship of the document. 

On the middle period, Aage Brusendorfl, explaining Chaucer’s 

He knew nat Catoun for his wit was rude," shows the popularity 
of the Dicta Oaionis m early educational circles and discusses the 
various versions known to the Middle English period; Carleton 
Brown re-edits the poem Somer Soneday found in the Laud MS 
next to King Horn; and Lorenz Morsbach edits a bill of indenture 
dated 1470. Of this ginup perhaps the most outstanding piece is 
Alexander H. Elrappe’s ^^Le Eire du Prophete," an exhaustive 
search for the sources and analogues of Merlin’s derisive laugh as 
related in Vita Merlini. 

In the modern field, Hardin Craig, in " Shakespeare and Formal 
Logie," proves by well-chosen quotations that Shakespeare was 
conversant with the formal logic of his day, at times using its 
terminology soberly, less often burlesqumg it. H. M. Ayres pre- 
sents ^^A Specimen of Vulgar English of the Mid-Sixteenth 
Century," a broadside of the year 1552; Henning Larsen finds 
the eisel (eysil) of Hamlet in an Old Icelandic medical manuscript 
going back to the thirteenth century; H. Logeman wrestles with 
Sie invincible etymology of Yankee ; S. B. Liljegren, in " Harring- 
ton and Leibnitz,” lays stress on the probable influence of Harring- 
ton on the great German philosopher; and Morris W. CroU 
analyzes for us the baroque, or anti-Ciceronian, prose of Wotton, 
Burton, Browne, and others. 

]^ss easy to classify are the two remaining papers. In a joint 
article E. W. Chambers and F. Herman recommend Alexander 
Hamilton, F. E. S. (1762-1824) — ^not, as carefully explained by 
the authors, the greatest secretary of the United States Treasury 
before Andrew Mellon — ^for a place in the linguistic hall of fame 
as a forerunner of Bask, Bopp, and Grimm. Arthur G. Kennedy’s 
paper, "^'Progress in the Teaching of Early English,” contains 
toward the end an appeal for the use of the term Anglo-Sctxon in 
preference to Old English, the author having swung back, as he 
says, to his original practice. On this point he is not at all con- 
vincing, and, & the present reviewer has any notion of logic, 
defeats his own purpose by the figures he cites ! If the frequency 
of the term Anglo-Saxon fell from 35 to 26 in the period 1800-1922, 
5 
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while that of Old English rose from 0 to 45 in the same period. 
It would appear that Kennedy fails to apply to his own case the very 
thing he urges upon his readers : " a frank recognition of things 
as they are/^ But one can oTerlook this lapse in the light of 
the rest of the article, an appeal to teachers of early English to 
make the first year course in Old English one in which the student 
shall be equipped with a fluent reading knowledge of the literature 
in the original, rather than be made to flounder in the depths 
of Germanic and Indo-European philology. 

The Editors are deserving of highest praise. When one considers 
the limitations of space and subject in sudi a volume, the wide 
area over which scholars are scattered, with the resulting difficulty 
of editorial suggestion and criticism, and the general inertia of 
scholarly writers in the face of teaching duties, the editing of a 
Festschrift must be indeed a troublous matter. Professors Malone 
and Ruud have done exedlently. They have selected wisely, and 
have given us a set of papers entertainingly written and solid in 
quality. In addition, the printmg and the typographical arrange- 
ment of the book approach artistry. Altogether, it is a fitting 
tribute to the great scholar whose anniversary it celebrates. 

Bstoit Everett Ebiosok 

Unwersity of Pittsburgh 


Sir Lancelot of the Lake. Translated by Luot Allbk Paton. 
Broadway Medieval Library. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1929. Pp. xz + 420. $5.00. 

^ The importance of the Lancelot^Oraal in the history of medieval 
literature makes Miss Patents book a welcome addition to the 
steadily growing body of English translations of medieval classics. 
Much of this huge corpus of romance had to be summarized, and 
Miss Paton has wisely given comparatively little of the Qkteste 
and the Mart Artu, already represented in English by Malor^s 
dassic versions, and has concentrated on the Lancelot proper: and 
of this she has given us the essential scenes in a dose translation. 
She is admirably equipped for the task, avoiding on the one hand 
the occasional inaccuracy of Miss Schlauch's Medieval Narrative 
Sr graceless moderniiy of President Comfort^s 

transitions from Crestien. Her version based, not on Sommer^s 
printed text, but on B.N. fr. 344, is an addition to our textual 
Knowledge ^ wdl as a work of literary ohami. Only a captions 
mne mght wonder why she used the word wend on p. 187, and 
instead of English renown on p. 189. 

The introduction contains little to quarrel witL It consists 
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for the most part of a sober analysis of UlrioVs Lanzelet, Crestien's 
Charrette^ and the Lancelot-Oraal itself. As Miss Paton adds 
nothing new, and takes no cognizance of recent discoveries regard- 
ing Lancelot himself and varions episo&es, her account of the 
Celtic tradition which underlies much of the romance is superficial. 
In calling Meleagant an infernal deity (p. 23), she is surely 
mistaken. Nothing in the insular tradition's of Maelwas or Melwas 
makes him out a demon, ^ while Crestien^s own testimony in Brec 
points clearly to the nature of his realm.- 

Vint Maheloas, uns hauz iDer, 

Li sire de Pisle de voine. 

An cele isle n*ot Tan tonoirre, 

Ne n’i chiet fondre ne tanpeste, 
iN^e boz ne serpanz n’i areste; 

JT’il n’i fet trop chant, ne n’iveine 

Obviously the realm of Meleagant, dont nul estranges ne retome,” 
was no inferno, no land of the dead,® but was in origin an isle 
like those to which Bran and Oisin attained and whence they could 
return only by special dispensation. The name Melwas is most 
plausibly derived by Zimmer and Ehys from Welsh mael-gwas, 

prince youth.” ^ In treating the Charretie Miss Paton reveals 
with unsparing clarity the gross incoherence of the narrative. But 
instead of drawing the inevitable conclusion that either the author 
of Otigk had grown feeble-minded or that he did not compose 
the narrative plot at all, she merely remarks that Crestien " was 
writing more negligently than he was wont.” If ever there was 
a story that had all the earmarks of cumulative tradition, the 
successive bungling of generations of conieurs, it is the Gharrette, 
No wonder Crestien expressly disclaims credit for the matiere^ and 
I believe Miss Paton would earn his thanks if she expressly relieved 
him of aU responsibility. 

The bibliography makes some curious omissions: Miss Patents 
own Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance; Miss Schoepperle^s 
treatment of the abduction story in Tristan and Isolt 528 ff.; 
Miss Hibbard’s article on the Sword-Bridge, BB,, rv, 166 ff. ; Mme 
Lot-Borodine’s article in Medieval Studies in Memory of Gertrude 
Schoepperle Loomis, 21 ff,; and my Celtic Myth and Arthurian 
Romance. The illuminations which copiously illustxate the hand- 
some volume are charming when they come from the thirteenth 

J. Ebys, Studies in ArtMricm Legend (Oxford, 1891), pp. 52, 65-7. 

1946 ff. 

® In Folklore, xsnxt, 121 ff.. Miss Hull has answered effectively the idea, 
promulgated by d’Arbois de Jubainville, Ferdinand Lot, and Bbys, that 
the Otnerworld of the Celts is the abode of the dead. 

*Rhys, op, oit,, 61. W. Foerster, Karrenritter und WUTielmalehen 
(1899), xxxvxEl. 
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centuiy or the fourteenth, but -when they come from the fifteenth, 
Uiey are fit illustrations only for Sir Thopaa. For the best illustra- 
tions of the Lancelot one must still turn to Mr. H. Yates 
Thompson's Hundred Illuminated MSS., vol. vi, or to ihe smaller 
reproductions m Mme Lot-Borodine's Lancelot et Galaad. 


OolumAia Unioersitu 


Booss Sherma-n- Loomis 


BRIEF MENTION 


Lactantms and Milton. By BATHiiEENr BuIiEN’ BEaetwell, Har- 
vard Universiiy Press, 1929. Pp. x -|- 220. Miss Hartwell’s work, 
done under the direction of Professor Lowes, is a genume con- 
tribution to to important phase of Milton’s intdlectual life. Much 
of the material she presents has a value in itself or in connection 
mth previously known facts about Milton’s reading. Her work 
is especially interesting in showing what may be found by examin- 
ing in detail an author Milton is known to have read. Starting 
with Leach’s suggestions of tweniy years ago, Misa Hartwell is- 
covers a number of new influences of Lactantius upon the poet. 
She sees in Lactantius the patristic source from whwdi Milton 
very ewly tasted Arianism. In presenting this pomt, she suggests 
that Milton may have known and used the Jewidi PedJcta Bahlati, 
or possibly the Yalkui SMme^oni , — works which cannot be con- 
nected with Milton. It will never be possible, I am certain, by 
means of a bwe appearance of a paraUel in a Jewish work to 
assime that Milton knew that work in original or translation. 
Duch an ^sumption would be dubious in connection with a 
or Eng^ work; why invoke it for Hebrew? The idea cited 
my w^ ^ve come from the rabbis; but not, I think, from 
the rabbimcal works mentioned unless furthen proof is forth- 
mpwto, .^pendix D is as valuable and note- 
worthy as anyi^g in Miss Hartwell’s whole book. By showin*^ 
tMt not Saurrt m 1920 but Callander in 1750 first pointed out 
the connecfaon between Milton and the Enoch fragment L sSceuS 
for the poet’s tmtment of Asazel, she has render!? MatonTS 
^p a re^ “ remarkable that all modem commentators 

^ ei^teenth century scholar, St^S S^S^^ 
Sir ^ LactotiusTgtoeml! 

^™^^to\Hume, with his expknation 

by Mflton els ^ mduly Lglected 

uj lanion eoimrs. In this connection, one envies Miaa Hnrfnran 

Milton ae8embled®totorS^5t54“gbj^® ^elfpe^cS 
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of her ■vrork are very uneven, but contain material of interest, if 
somewhat remotely connected with her main theme. I deplore 
the separation of the notes from the body of the text in a work 
of this kind. The bibliography is brief, but adequate for its 
purpose. It is to be hoped that other investigations of Milton’s 
reading will be encouraged by the prmting of this one. 


University of Illinois 


HABRIS FLETCHER 


John Hamilton Eeynolds, friend of Keats and admirer and 
critic of Wordsworth, had both the fortune and the misfortune of 
living among intellectual giants. One^ of the musf ortunes was that 
he imitated now one and now another of them — B 3 Ton, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Keats, — and failed to achieve a style distinctively his 
own. Another misfortune was that as a lesser light among greater 
he has been unduly neglected. This neglect has been rectified by 
a volume of selections {John EamUion Reynolds, Poetry and Prose, 
Edited by Geoege L. Marsh ; Hew York, Oxford University Press, 
1928, pp. 196). The book, neatly made up, with an excellent 
introduction, disinters for us some delectable pieces like “The 
Eden of Imagination,^^ shows us a minor author of intrinsic charm 
and worth, and reveals various interestmg relations between hitn 
and his great compeers. 

S. F. GINGEBIOH 


Pixerecourt and the French Romantic Drama. By Alexander 
Lacey. University of Toronto Press, 1928. Pp. 88. By making 
a detailed study of Pixerecourfs principal plays and comparing 
them with those of the leading Eomantic dramatists. Dr. L. demon- 
strates how much the latter genre owes to melodrama and in what 
respects it differs from it. He finds that the two groups of authors 
are alike in their fondness for physical conflict, the complexity of 
their plots, their lack of logic, indifference to what is essentially 
tragic, preference for the sensational and the pathetic, etc.; while 
they differ in their philosophy of life, their morals, and their 
style. As the latter demente formed part of the general heritage 
of the times and consequently are not to be traced to a particular 
source, he concludes that the chief models of the Eomanticists 
were not foreign plays, but native melodramas. Dr. L. writes 
clearly and convincingly, I would suggest only that Hemani is 
not so devoid of tragic guilt as he implies (p. 48), for he violates 
the law of hospitality that his host so courageously respects and 
consequently suffers from his own error as 'well as from the 
vagaries of Fortune and the cruelty of the duke. 


H, 0. L. 
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The Batchelars Banquet, An Elizabethan Translation of Les 
Quinze Joyes de Manage, edited by F. P. Wilson (Oxford, 1929, 
pp. xlvni 124) adds another important book to the slowly grow- 
mg list of Elizabethan reprints. In his introduction the editor 
sketches briefly the history of misogyny in literature antecedent to 
Chaueer^s Wife of Bath and the Quinze Joyes itself. He suggests, 
also, the possible connection between this translation and the 
earlier English version that was burned in Stationers^ Hall, on 
court order, in 1599. Finally, he rejects the common attribution 
of the translation to Dekker and assigns it modestly, but on seem- 
ingly good ground, to Eobert Tofte, who had already published 
Of Manage and "Wiving. The Batchelars Banquet richly deserves 
this careful and appreciative editing. Published when the Charac- 
ter Books were at the height of their popularity, it shows how those 
analyses of types could be carried one step further toward the novel 
of character and manners. Its racy dialogue, that suggests the 
idiomatic conversations of Pilgrim* s Progress, and its numerous 
httle insets picturing unconsciously Elizabethan bourgeois life, 
must needs be considered by any student of fiction. The hookas one 
fault is monotony, and the en^ess jangle between the impeccable 
husband and the always erring wife grows monotonous. The French 
author lacked the subtler art of Ovid, and left much for the novelist 
to learn, 

B. N*. S. THOMPSON 


Chief Modern Poets of England and America. Edited by Geeau) 
DeWitt Sanders and John Herbert Nelson. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1929. Pp. XXX -f 705. One wonders how much the selec- 
tions for this conservative anthology would have differed if they 
had been made ten years ago, for all the more recent poets are 
omitted and so are T. S. Eliot, Rupert Brooke, Harriet Monroe, 
Leonard, ITntermeyer, Benet, and even Masters! W. W. Gibson 
receives the same space as Masefield and Conrad Aiken a third 
more than Frost. Yet the pieces included have been chosen with 
excellent taste, the appearance of the volume is attractive, and the 
lype is large. 

R. D. H. 


Stiidia NeophUologica, A Joxiinal of Gbrmanic and Bomaoic 
Philology. Edited by E. E. Zadhxisson. VoL I, Bos. 1-2. Uppsala, 
1928. It is good to •wdeome yet another joirmal in the ever 
grovisg ddd of modem hnmanidic studies. The ne^r enterprise 
is somewhat misixamed, it is true; Sitidm NeogloUica 'would 1m 
more to the point,' since ihe first yolxune, at least, is devoted to 
lii^iistira ratter ttan ■to philology. The Swedes, however, like the 
British (thongh with a difference^ are fond of using “pMology” 
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in a sense certainly not Greek — don^t dare call it barbarous! 
And their scholarship is so good that Tv-e have to overlook 
the badness of their terminology. The volume opens with an 
admirable description of that wonderful instrument of precision, 
the Swedish Dialect Alphabet. The editor contributes an important 
paper on the origin and early history of the name GermanL Dr. 
J. Wallenberg gives us some of the fruits of his studies in Old 
Kentish charters, and E. Staaf contributes a study of the French 
words with the negative prejdx m-. These articles are followed 
by a group of notes and observations, and the issue is concluded 
with a few reviews of recent works in the linguistic field. The 
journal starts well, with the high standards and the distinguished 
scholarship which we recognize as characteristic of the SVedish 
men of learning. English is the official language of the journal, 
although French and German may also be used by contributors. 
The editor and his associates are evidently stnving to give their 
publication a world-wide circulation, and in this effort they deserve 
and will, I hope, receive support from linguists everywhere. 

K. :v£. 


Wdt Whitman, A Brief Biography with Reminiscences. By 
Harrison S. Morris. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1929. 
Pp. viii -t- 122. $1.50. Mr. Morrises brief volume consiste of a 
short biographical summary of Whitman’s life togetiier with a 
critical interpretation of certain elements of the poet’s thought 
and some personal reminiscences of the man himself during the 
Camden period. Discerning and well-balanced, it provides an 
interesting and helpful introduction to one of imerica’s leading 
literary figures, particularly for readers who are victims of the 
popular misundersiandmgs of Whitman and who might be led 
still further astray by the extravagant hero-vrorship and some- 
times gauche criticisms common among certain other of the poet’s 
admirers and later associates. 

Parts of the book w-ere written in Italian and apparently trans- 
lated without dose revision, which perhaps accounts for occasional 
over simple explanations that may seem annoyingly obvious to the 
American reader. There are occasional minor variances from 
accepted biographical fact, such as the dating of Whitman’s trip 
to and from Hew Orleans as 1849-51 in spite of the abundant 
evidence that it occurred in 1848. The personal reminiscences 
provide no significant information which is new but serve rather 
as an epitome of some of the most interesting recollections pre- 
served by other of Whitman’s friends and as additional evidence 
of the accuracy of these previous accounts. The book on the whole 
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is for the general reader rather than the scholar, and as such 
forms one of the most sympathetic and valuable approaches to 
Whitman that is available. 

LEON HOWARD 

A Eandbooh of Classical Mythology. By Georob Howe and 
G. A. Hareer. E. S. Croft, New York, 1939. Pp. 301. This is 
a dictionary of Greek myths for general reference, but with very 
useful notation of modem masterpieces in poetry and fine arts 
on m 3 i;hologieal subjects. Under Heracles Browning’s Aristo- 
phanes Apdogy, not his Balaustion, should be cited. There should 
be room for Spenser’s Astrophel and Shelley’s Adonais under 
Adonis,” and Faery Queen vi. x, under Charites.” And why 
are Ha^home or Kenneth Grahame unmentioned, if it is the 
book’s intention to reveal the charm of ancient myth to modern 
youth? ^y, too, must the myths be presented like pressed and 
dried specimens? ApoUodorus, belying his name, long ago showed 
the world how not to rehearse a myth. 

CHARLES G. OS(K)OD 

Sir Oawai/n and the Oreen Knight. Translated by Theodore 
Howard Banks, Jr. New York, 1939. Pp. 143. $1.00. The 

translator has based his work on Tolkien and Gordon’s edition of 
the Middle English poem. His translation is metrical, and remark- 
ably accurate in view of Ids purpose (in which he succeeds) to 
make it a poem that might be enjoyed on its own merits ” (p. 7) . 
He uses an anapestic meter, with alliteration, and holds closely 
to the Oanvain stanza. The book as a whole is heartily to be 
commended. 

K. M. 

The Middle English Lai Le Freine/^ Edited, with a study 
the date and dialect of the poem and its analogues, by Margaret 
Wattie. Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, Vol. x, 
3. Northampton, Mass., April, 1939. Pp. xxii + 37. $0.75. 
^is excellent edition of the Middle English poem (which is less 
tMn 400 lines long) was prepared by Miss Wattie under the cap- 
able direction of Professor Howard R. Patch. The editor gives 
us, not only the text, but also a discussion of the dialect, of the 
sources and analogues, and of the date. She has also a good 
bibliography and a careful glossary, with full etymological informa- 
j doubted whether the additions to the poem com- 

posed by Weber are worth reprinting. 


K. M. 
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THE DUEL OP KING LOUIS AND GOEMONT • 

Mueb has lately been written on the famous fragment caEed 
Oormont et Isemlart and its origins.^ The well-known theory of 
Professor B6dier has been vigorously assailed by Professor Lot, 
who restates the theory of a Scandinavian origin of the poem. 
The arguments advanced have been mostly historical. I wish to 
call attention to a strange passage in the poem itself which seems 
difficult to account for without going back of the eleventh century. 

In the duel between King Louis and the chivalrous Gtormont — 
whose idle certainly looks remarkably like that of a hero and an 
original protagonist — there occurs an extraordinary use of weapons, 
unparalleled, as far as I am aware, in the entire body of the 
chansons de geste. 

Gormonz H a treis darz lanoi^s; 

Deus le guari, par sa piti4, 
qu’il ne Tat mie en cbarn tochi4. 

Eeis Loois fut mult iri4s; 
a joste mie nel reqtdert; 
encontre munt dreqa respi4; 
si Tat fern par mi le chief 
qae Eelme aga li at trenchiS 
et del halherc le chapelier; 
gesqu’al braiel le purfendiet, 
qu’en pre en chiient les meiti4s; 
en terre cole li espiSs. 

Gormont et Jsembart, ed. Bayot (Glassiques fran^ais du 
moyen dge, 1921), U. SSS-SOO. 

Not mudi attention ias been paid to the endless dnels of tiie 

Ziot, Romama, ixa (1827), 326 ff., discosses other urtietes and liis 
own theories. 
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French epics. Usually monotonous in the older poems, with an 
invariable technique, they take on considerable variety as time 
goes on. But it is always a case of the hero who cuts down 
his enemy after more or less troublesome preliminaries. The hero 
is stronger than a man has any right to be, as is best illustrated 
by the feat of Eoland hewing his adversary in two and slaying 
his horse to boot with one stupendous blow.^ 

The modem world is happily not trained to deal tremendous 
blows with sword and lance. We are not good judges of the 
possibilities of strokes dealt by specialists. Even the feats of 
Boland, Guillaume and Louis, exaggerated as they are, have inter- 
esting historical parallels. The best case is the mighty blow of 
Godefroy de BouiUon at the gates of Antioch, applauded by number- 
less eye-witnesses and recorded by many contemporary historians 
of the first Crusade.® One might add that whether Godefroy 
actually cut his Turk in two pieces or not the Middle Ages were 
quite certain that he had done so. 

The fighting in the chansons de geste was necessarily realistic. 
Any imaginable audience of the jongleur understood perfectly how 
men fought. It would have been unthinkable not to present these 
innumerable duels essentially as they were taking place daily before 
the eyes of those who crowded to hear recitals of epic deeds. The 
poems were offered as serious history. Exaggeration in mere 
strength was only human and I take no account of comic episodes 
(Eainoart^s feats for example). In form the medieval duels were 
impeccable. The poems scant such features of warfare as sieges, 
in their technical details, ardhery, the use, such as it was, of 
infantry. This w'as merely the privilege of the poet, emphasizing 
the favorite side of battle and representing his hero as able to hit 
harder than ordinary men. When knights fight in the epics with 
sword and lance, the audience had to be held by imaginary incidents 
strictly in accord with what the hearers knew to be the practice 
of real men at arms. Christian knights had to use the weapons 
of ihe day in a possible manner. It was only occasionally, for 
an extra thifll, for variety and for humorous effect, that the poets 
allow the eomparativdy unknown pagans, about whom the wildest 

^CfhcMson de JRoUmd^ ed. Jenkins (Boston, 1924), 1325-1334. 

* Bobert le Moine;, Bee. Met* oroisades ocoid,, to, bk. iv, gives the naost 
detailed account. Also see Gnibert de Bf^gent, Orderie Vital, etc. 
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stones were current, to wield strange weapons and perform fan- 
tastic feats.^ 

The passage quoted above is an amazing exception to the uni- 
versal use of arms in the vast body of the chansons de geste. How 
could a medieval audience accept such a story as this where Louis 
raises his spear and cleaves Gormont to the waist ? Ifothing like 
this IS found else^vhere and one suspects that the story is a sur- 
vival from another age. 

No medieval spear of which I have found record or which is 
suggested by what is left in museums, could possibly have been 
used as a sort of battle-axe. The Bayeux tapestry gives us pictures 
of the usual spear of the time, the only one, in fact, which could 
have been effective against the hauberk, a small head mounted on 
a stout ash stave.* The knights use them thousands of times in 
various poems, always in the same way. The Christians thrust 
with them, the pagans not mfrequently throw them, as was done 
particularly by the Turks. Gormont in our poem uses darts for 
throwing with deadly effect. In the Bayeux tapestry, the knights 
poise their rather light spears to throw or hold them for the thrust. 
Never, as far as I am aware, does a knight strike a blow with his 
spear as if it were a sword. The unanimity of the record shows 
that spears were useless except for thrustmg. Apparently they 
soon became too heavy for throwing, as one would expect, and 
were designed to support a very hard thrust. To get full piercing 
advantage of the impetus of horse and man, a small head was 
indispensable. On the other hand, King Louis could only deal his 
blow wdth a short, heavy headed spear, of a kind which would have 
been hopdessly ineffective in a joust, for piercing, aiming or even 
reaching an adversary. I have never found a hint of any such 
weapon, called by the name of spear, used by a knight on horse- 
back in either chroniclers or poets. To invent such an incident' 
for the entertainment of seigneurs or even common peasants and 

*A. J. Dickman, Le E&lo du mrmiur^ dam les Chansons de geste 
(Paris, 1926). Examples collected and discussed. See especially the 
conclusion and the index. 

* Viollet-Iie-Duc, DUsHonnanre raisonnS du mobiUer frangais, s, v* Lance, 
has many illustrations of medieval lances; Lavisse, Sistoire de France, n, 
2 , pp, 96 and 100 has good illustrations from the Bayeux tapestry; Enlarfc, 
Manuel d^aroUologie frangaise, m (Paris, 1916), pp. 448, 449, 460, 463, 
459, has many similar illustrations from different periods. 
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monks seems strange. The episode runs counter to the whole 
immense body of tradition and practice of the age. 

There can be no mistake in meaning or text. It is not a ques- 
tion of a simple word. The passage states in detail that Louis 
made no effort to joust with Gormont, but raised his spear, struck 
a fearful blow on the top of his enemy^s head and clove him through 
so effectively that the body fell in two parts and the spear en 
terre cole." The word spear is masculine and stands in the rhyme. 

Beading the passage one thinks at once of the Frankish framee,^ 
As everyone remembers, the Pranks fought originally on foot and 
used the francisque, the framee and a long knife or sword. The 
francisque was not unlike a tomahawk, used for throwing and 
for close work. The framee was a shorter spear than the one 
used by the later knights, rather heavy perhaps, but a spear none the 
less, as the reproductions referred to show conclusively. The 
Pranks were particularly well supplied with striking weapons. 
Naturally enough they possessed also a thrusting one. I have not 
found anywhere a hint that the f ramie could be used for striking 
in the manner of a sword. To be sure the sources are scanty. If 
such a case could be found, however, it would ibe very interesting. 
It would then be difficult to escape the conclusion tl^t the meet- 
ing of Louis and Gormont echoes the original duel of the battle 
of Saueourt. But for lack of evidence to support it let us dis- 
card this possibility of the framee. 

A few lines further on there occurs in the poem another striking 
passage, this time in a metaphorical sense, also unexampled in the 
epics and admittedly historical. Louis pulls back after his blow 
so vigorously, iu order to avoid an undignified tumble, that he 
sustains a fatal rapture. I mention this wellknown and historical 
passage merely because in dose conjunction with it, the strange 
spear episode becomes doubly significant. 

If the Scandinavians had a hewing spear of a sort that the 
text so plainly calls for, would not this fact have great significance 
in a poem which concerns them and which Professor Lot believes 
to have very likely a Scandinavian origin? 

A weapon commonly used for thrusting and cutting, sometimes 
for thrusting, cutting and throwing as well is often mentioned in 

® See Lovisse, Sietoire de Franoef jx, 1, p. 06, the original weapons of 
Cbilperic, also pages 282, 294 and Bnlat, uM mpra. 
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the sagas and scaldic poetry/ It is regularly classed as a spear 
(spjot) and the general term applied to it is hggg-spjot The 
very name implies a t\rofold function. Specialized forms are hesja, 
atgevrr (familiar to Old French) Iryn^vari and hepti-sax. Once 
also »we find a spear of the sort termed injntroU, possibly through 
confusion with Irynpvari? Commonest is the hgggspjot, defined 
by Vigfusson® as a “kind of halberd/^ by Falk as “die zrv^eite 
Hauptart der Speere ... das sowohl zum Stecken wie zum Hauen 
gebraucht wurde und in erstere Yerwendung teils Hand- teils 
Wurfspeer war.^^^® 

Characteristic illustrative passages follow: Gida Saga Siirssonar, 
written down in the twelfth century, but presenting historical 
material from the tenth, chapter 2 ; “ Gisli hewed at hun with his 
spear {med hgggspjot) and cut off the lower end of his shield and 
his foot as well^^ Yiga-Olums Saga, an early saga dealing with 
events of ca. 1000, chapter 8; “Then he (Glumr) turns quickly 
against Sigmund and brandished his spear (spjotinu) and he 
(Sidmundr) jumps to meet him; but Gllimr straightway hews 
him in the head,” and later in the same saga, chapter 22, it is 
said of Gltimr that he “ had his shield and spear (hgggspjot) . . 
and that he “ hurled his spear at Arngrimr.” Pallc thinks that 
this is the same spear as the one mentioned in chapter 8.^® 

V&pnprdinga Saga, relating events of the tenth century, chapter 
2; (Svartr) thrusts at him with a great spear (hgggspjSti 

Olafs Saga bins Selga, describing the early 11th century outlaw 

^ Professor Henning Larsen has been kind enongh to answer the question 
raised concerning a Scandinavian weapon whidb would dt the case of 
Gormont. 

®Hi. Falk, Alfnordische Waffenkunde, Vidensk. Selsk. Skr. (Kristiania, 
1914), pp. 66 ff. 

^ Icelandio-^Eng'lish Dictionary, p. 309, 

^^Op.cit., p. 78. 

Baga B^&rssonar, hdiS heftr til Prentunar V. Asmundarson, 
Reykjavik, 1899, p. 6. 

la TigoriSl&ms Saga, btiiO hefir til Prentunar V. Asmundarson. Reykjavik, 
1897, p, 24. 

“Falk, op. cit., p. 78. 

^*ydpnflrSmga Saga, hdiS hefir til Prentunar V. Asmundarson, Reyk- 
javik, 1898, p. 3. 
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Arnljot Gelline, chapter 205, says; "Amljot had in his hand a 
great spear (ligggspjot ) ; its socket was all inlaid with gold, but 
its shaft was so high (i. e. not longer than) that one could reach 
the socket with his hand/^ 

The commonest form of the ligggspjot is the hesja; it is used for 
cutting, thrusting and throwing. When intended for cutting or 
thrusting it was much heavier than when planned as a missile. The 
term was common from the early poetry to the hunting terminology 
of early modern times. According to Alex. Bugge,^® the word and 
possibly the weapon represent a borrowing from the Irish ceis; 
but the more recent work of Marstrander makes it more probable 
that the Scandmavian is the original, the Irish the loan.^^ 

In the general meaning, spear we find Jcesja in the Magnus- 
flohhr of J?j6?Solfr Amdrsson, composed about 1045, strophe 21; 
"Yonder at Helganes the followers of Swain bowed before the 
spears (fyr Tcesjum) Par more significant is the description in the 
Egils Saga, Chapter 53, of a hesja, of the type known as hrynpvari, 
carried by J>6r61fr Kveldulfsson in the battle of "d VinheiCi vitS 
Vfnuskdgi," which the author mistakenly identifies with the battle 
of Brunnanburg. Actually the date of the event must be placed 
about 925.“ We read; "He had a hesja in his hand. The blade 
was two ells long and the tip was fashioned into a four-sided point, 
but above (the tip) the blade was broad. The socket was both 
long and thick and the shaft not longer than one could reach with 
his hand to the socket. And the shaft was very thick. Such spears 
are called bryn-pvarar.^^ A similar weapon carried by Goliath is 
described in Stjdm, Chapter 233.®® It is there called brynbrgll, 
a term, according to Palk incorrectly used.®^ The weapon is such 

^ Flatejfjarhdk, Tvith preface by G. Vigfusson and C. R. Unger (Krie- 
tiania, 1860-1868 ), vol. n, p. 273. 

^^Yest&rlmdenes Inflydelse, Vidensk. Selsk. Skr, (Kristiania, 1906), 

p. 208. 

Carl J. S. Marstrander, Bidraff til det norsfke Sproffs Sistorie i Irland, 
Videndc. Selsk. Skr., Eristiania, 1916. 

Job. Steenstrap, 'Norrrmvne'nie, voL m, p. 70 ff.; F. Jdnsson, EffUe 
Baga (Halle, 1894), p. xxiij Falk, op. dt., p. 80; F. Jdnsson, Dm Islandske 
IMieratwrs Eisiorie (EObenbavn, 1907). 

F. Jdnsson, SgUa Saga, p. 152. 

**C. H. Unger, Bi^elhistorie (Kristiania, 1862). 

» Fal^ op. oi#., pp. 99 and 111. 
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a one as we are seeking; ^^In his hand (Goliath) had a spear of 
the hardest iron, so heavy that the shaft weighed six hundred 
shillings. It was so shaped that the blade was broad toward the 
socket, but the tip was shaped as a four-sided point. Such a spear 
is called iryntrgll/* 

The hepti-saxj though mentioned only once, is well known to 
English scholars; for its mention occurs in the famous BarSardal 
episode of the Orettis Saga, so often equated with the Beowulf 
account of the death of GrendeFs dam. The word is equated with 
hcBftm^ce, a nonce word in the Beowulf episode. To follow the 
translation of Morns ; " But when Grettir came anigh, the giant 
leapt up and caught up a glaive and smote the new-comer, for with 
that glaive might a man both cut and thrust; a wooden shaft it had 
and that fashion of w’eapon men called then heft-sax.” 

Fmally the atgeirr (O.E. at gar, O.H.G. azger) occurs fre- 
quently both in prose and poetry. The most famous atgeirr pos- 
sibly is that of Gunnar in the Nj&la, a saga of the 12th century, 
but presenting 10th century events. Gunnar use the spear for 
thrusting and parrying, once also for throwing.^^ 

None of the passages cited above go back in date so far as to the 
battle of Saucourt (881). The earliest reference (the passage from 
the Egils Saga describing Thorolf s hesja) however, goes back to 
events of 925 and treats of the same general period as Oormont et 
Isembart, the same type of Viking warfare, and implies moreover 
that the weapon is of a well-known type. The other passages are 
almost all drawn from poems or accounts of the 10th and 11th 
centuries. Except for a few songs we have no earlier sources to 
seek. But the mass of evidence, of which that cited is only a 
part, all suggests the hgggspjot to be a common type known 
all over Scandinavia and not a late innovation. 

The argument presented in this article can be summed up in a 
few words. Although the chansons de geste seem often exaggerated 
and sometimes fantastic in tone, the form of the fighting (comic 
incidents neglected) is monotonously correct. Weapons are used 
by Christian knights always in the same manner, that of the 11th 
and 12th centuries. Gormoni et IseTnba/rt, however, contains a 

*®E, Magntissozi and ,Wm. Morris, The Story of Grettir tJie Strong 
(London, 1869), p. 197. 

*» Falk, op. cit.j p, 82. 
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striking episode entirely inconsistent with such practice. The in- 
cident is, on the other hand, entirely in conformity with Scandi- 
navian usage. Since the poem edioes the battle of Saueourt 
fought by Scandinavians, it is reasonable to assume that the episode 
of the duel was borrowed from a Scandinavian source, presumably 
a poem. 

STEPHEur H. Bush 

University of Iowa HenNING LjuSSBN’ 


CHATJOBE STUDIES, 1939 

The year just past was apparently a period of quiescence in 
Chaucerian studies : no great editions and only one extended mono- 
graph appeared; and the number of shorter studies and notes, 
though by no means inconsiderable, fell noticeably short of the 
total for the last two years. The quality, one need hardly say, is 
as varied as ever. 

I have merely to record the publication of the first volume of the 
magnificent Shakespeare Bead edition of the W,orlcs of Geoffrey 
Chaucer (Oxford, Blackwell), to be completed in eight sumptuous 
tomes at twenty-five guineas the set. Alas, I have not seen it, nor 
is it likely that scholars, or even college libraries, will be at much 
pains to acquire it; for it pretends to no scientific value, and like 
the Kelmscott Chaucer of happy memory is an item for collectors. 
Still, every Chaucerian will rejoice to see the poet so nobly adorned, 
and, for all his superciliousness, he will envy lucky possessors and 
pray that a copy may find its way, if not into his own, at least into 
his university library. 

But every scholar can and should own the interesting edition of 
the Manciples Tale by Dr. Gustav Plessow.^ This is, strictly 
speaking, hardly an " edition in the ordinary sense, but a col- 
lection of materials for Sermnar-iilungen in Middle English op in 
Chaucer. The author gives us a type-facsimile of Landsdowne MS. 
861 and Uteraim transcripts of the Ellesmere and of Biarley 7334. 

^Des SausMlters MrvMimy ms dem * Omterlwry Qesdhichten* Goit- 
fied Ohmoers. Berlla tmd Leipzig. DeGruyter. Trubnera Philoloyiaohe 
BibUotheh 12. 
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To this are added a classification of the MSS. of the Canterbury 
Tales, based frankly on Brusendorff, a valuable set of directions 
for the study and mastery of ME. paleography, thus laying a proper 
foundation for textual criticism, a complete scansion, and critical 
translation of the Ellesmere text into Modern German. Finally, 
in a last section, Quelle and Aufbau,^^ Dr. Plessow* prints Ovid^s 
version, the source of the Manciples Tale, apparently, in extenso, 
and very full abstracts of the other analogues; and shows in detail 
how source-hunting should and should not be carried on. The 
most valuable thing here is his study of the rhetorical devices by 
which Ovid^s brief apologue has been elaborated to the dimensions 
of a full-bodied Canterbury Tale. Here Dr. Plessow builds on 
Manly’s British Academy lecture of 1926, Chaucer and the Ehe- 
toricians,” and illustrates by a striking example how fruitful this 
way of approach may be. From a study of the rhetorical art of 
the tale, and from its obvious relations to the Roman de la Bose, 
Plessow comes to the conclusion that it was written before the year 
1383/4. With this speculative chronology I am not now concerned ; 
what I am concerned with is the character of the training that such 
a text-book implies. We need to remind ourselves in this country, 
now more than ever, when a perverse humanism” is rampant, 
that if today we can read Chaucer with pleasure, if he really counts 
for us as one of the two or three greatest poets in our literature, 
it is because of the work of scholars, great and small, who have 
been trained, often in the school of sad experience, in the minutiae 
of their job. Dryden, in 1701, wrote one of the best criticisms of 
Chaucer that have been done to this day; and Lowell, in 1868, 
wrote another. Men of genius might have gone on writing others 
still. But all of them put together could not have advanced us 
half so far toward an aesthetic enjoyment of Chaucer as TyrwhitPs 
laborious annotation of the Canterbury Tales or Child’s severely 
technical Observations on the Language of Chaucer.” 

But now I must turn to my tale again. And here it is my plea- 
sant duty to mention the translation of Boccaccio’s FUostrato, with 
parallel text, by Nathaniel B. Griffin and Arthur Beckwich Myrick 
(University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia). The transla- 
tion will be useful; even more, one hopes, the Italian text; and 
Dr. Griffin’s introduction (107 pp.) brings together a mass of 
material that we have hitherto had to seek in out-of-the-way places. 
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Of particular value is the section (pp. 95-107) on “The Bearing 
of the Filostraio upon English Literature " Both collaborators 
are to be congratulated on a solid piece of work and, not least, the 
University of Pennsylvania Press on a beautiful book. 

Dr. Koch has given in Anglia (nm, 1-101) the full accounting 
he promised last year of the debatable readings in his recent edition 
of the Mmor Poems, and a thorough-going accounting it is. One 
may not share Koch’s confidence always in his decisions, but it is 
impossible to regard them without respect. Another contribution 
to textual criticism is Miss Margaret Kilgour’s “ The Manuscript 
Sources of Carton’s Second Edition of the Canterbury Tales” 
{PMLA., SLiv, 106-201). Miss Kilgour here carries on the study 
begun by Dr. W. W. Greg in the PMLA. for 1924. But she takes 
as the basis for her coUation a much larger section of the text, the 
Prologue and therPartfoner’s Tale. The result, in her opinion, is 
to confirm decisely the conclusion to which Dr. Greg was not willing 
to commit himself : the basis for the revision of Carton’s first edi- 
tion was either A* (i. e. B. M. Add. 35286) or a MS. remarkably 
dose to it. Miss Kilgour’s artide was published in the PMLA. for 
Mardi. In the issue for December (xLiv, 1251-1253) Dr. Greg 
reiterates his original position, unaffected by Miss Kilgour’s argu- 
ment, that some of tbe variations between A® and Carton’s changes 
in his second edition are such as to bar A® as his specific source. 
Miss Eiilgour, however, is of the same opinion stiU: in a brief 
rejoinder {PMLA., xliv, 1253) she dedares her conviction that if 
A* was not the actual source, it was certainly a MS. much more 
dosely allied to it than to any other examined. Indeed, there is 
no condusive evidence that A® was not the source, and not a little 
to suggest that it was. But she admits that pending an exhaustive 
examination the case must remain open. Einally, Miss Hammond’s 
important paper {MP, xxvu, 27-33) not only identifies a second 
Chaucerian scribe, but raises fundamental questions of the ways 
of book production in the age before printing, and of textual 
cdtidsm as weU. 

When we turn from purely textual matters to the critical side, 
the slenderness of the year’s output is striking. The only impor- 
tant monograph is Professor Edgar Einley Shannon’s Chcmcer and 
the Bomm Poets (Harvard University Press). The author has 
here brought together the whole body of Chaucer’s borrowings from 
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the Latin classics, and has attempted to appraise them and the 
profound influence they exercised on his work. The influence came, 
of course, chiefly from Ovid and Vergil, most of all from Ovid, 
and perhaps Professor Shannon's prettiest piece of philological 
detective work is his demonstration that when Chaucer says in the 
Proem to the Anelida, First folow I Stace and after him Corinne,^^ 
the mysterious allusion to " Corinne ” means quite certainly the 
Amores of Ovid. Dr. Shannon shows that scholars of the early 
Renaissance at least knew this poem sub titulo Corinnae Ovidii.” 
Again, Chaucer^s use of Meiamorplioseos for Hetamorphoseon is to 
be attributed not to his ignorance of Greek, real as that was, but 
to his following the general practice of his age. Compared with 
his use of Vergil and Ovid, Chaucer drew but slightly on the other 
Roman poets, and Professor Shannon disposes of them adequately 
in a short chapter. But even here there is one most interesting 
detail: the convmcing argument that Chaucer knew the Argo- 
nmticon of Valerius Placcus and that what little knowledge of this 
poet there was in mediaeval Europe seems to have come from Bri- 
tain; if, indeed, it existed elsewhere at all. Chaucer and the Roman 
Poets is thus a book of great importance : as a collection of mater- 
ials it will be indispensable, nor is it lacking in acute observations; 
but Professor Shannon's criticism is distinctly weak. His last 
chapter, in which he essays an appraisal of the Latin influence on 
Chaucer leaves one, if I may trust my own feeling, with a sense 
that the things that matter have been left unsaid, that the re- 
searcher has once more been imperfectly submerged in the critic, 
A year ago I was able to catalogue a considerable number of 
Chauceriana; this year I have only three, all from the Times Liter- 
ary Supplement In an mterestmg communication of March 14, 
Mr, E. St. John Brooks proves from certain entries in a cartulary 
of the Priory of Holy Trinity, Aldgate, that Chaucer^s mother, 
Agnes UorthweU, was a Copton — ^Mr. Manly’s conjecture that her 
maiden name may have been Pelican is therefore unnecessary. In 
successive communications (May 9, May 16, and June 13) Miss 
Ramona Bressie, Mr. Manly, and Mr. Bernard M. Wagner have 
suggested various persons as the possible original of Adam Seri- 
veyn, but with littie result. Of considerable value, on the other 
hand, is Mr. W. R. Lethaby’s little article on Chaucer’s Tomb 
(February 21), with notes by Katherine A. Esdaile (February 28) 
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and Walter A. Godfrey (March 7). Mr. Lethaby makes it all but 
certain that the tomb erected by Nicholas Bngham in 1566 was 
not an older monument erected m a new place but a new work, 
and that it is to "be regarded as the actual tomb of Chaucer 
and not merely as a monument set up in his greater honour.” 
Mr. Manly and Mias Eickert have not published this year any 
further results of their delvmg mto the records, but one of their 
pupils. Miss ilorence White, has printed in MP. (xm, S48f.; 
378 f.; zxvn, 133 f.) a fuE abstract of the depositions in the cele- 
brated case of Sir John de Eoches vs. John Hawley. Mr. Manly 
made use of them in his Lowell lectures; but nothing so well illus- 
trates that vivid figure as the documents themselves. Migi a White 
could not give us these — they run to seventy-one membranes of 
highly abbreviated Chancery Latin — but she has given a coherent 
and mtelligible summary. 

The De Eoches— Hawley case went on for fifteen years, and even 
then reached no conclusion. The same fate, I a-m afraid, in our 
present state of knowledge, awaits every effort to determine the 
character of Chaucer’s “lost” works or the detafls of fibanPorigTi 
chronology. Viktor Langhans has ventured on both these wild- 
goose chases in a single year; and although he conducts the nTmao 
skilfully he comes out precisely where one would expect. In his first 
article, “ Chaucers Angebliche tihersetzung des Traktates De Con- 
temptu Mwndi " (^Anglia, iiU, 335ff.) he tries to show that Chaucer’s 
translation of this tract of Pope Innocent’s is a ghost work pure 
and simple. The argument is oftei tenuous, but it migM be 
sufBcient, save for Chaucer’s express words in the Prologue to the 
Legend. This apparently conclusive testimony LaughaTiH digmigana 
as a dumsy interpolation. The irony of it, of course, is that Lang- 
hans, having m earher papers expended enormous energy to prove 
that the E-prologue is a banal rifadmento, now discovers that this 
egregious performance— which does not eontaiu the decisive line — 
actuaEy here preserves the better text I This artide is at least a 
sober and plausible piece of work; his second, “ Die Datierung der 
Prosastii(*e Chaucers” {Anglia, nin, 3361), it is difficult to 
treat with patience. The date of the Astroldbe (1391-93), of 
course, is secure; and the dating of the Boethius {ca. 1380) seems 
as good as any. But the argument concerning the date of the 
Melibms, which Lankans places between 1368 and 1373, is flimsy; 
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and the long dissertation to prove that the Parson's Tale was writ- 
ten at Hatfield somewhere about 1358 in a mood of religions fervor 
and exaltation is, more especially in its details, mere fantastic 
futility. 

I have glided imperceptibly from chronology into criticism. 
And here, happily, I have no fantasies to record. Miss Agnes 
Gett/s article, Chaucer^s Changing Conception of the Humble 
Lover (PMLA., xliv, 202 ff.), would trace an evolution in the 
poet^s treatment of the conventional mediaeval figure. Beginning 
with a matter-of-fact conformity to the courtly love conventions, 
Chaucer came gradually to revolt against them and to treat love 
humorously and realistically. I have no fault to find with Miss 
Getty's main thesis, but revolt seems too strong a word. Chaucer 
certainly developed in range of subject-matter and in freedom 
in handling it; but I have no feeling that he ever revolted. Mr. 
Coolidge Otis Chapman's paper on Chaucer's knowledge of preach- 
ing and preachers (PMLA.j xLrv, 178.) in effect merely sums 
up his earlier studies; but Professor Graydon's startling Defensr? 
of Criseyde" (PMLA., xliv, 140 ff.) is certainly something of a 
shocker. He would have us believe that Cressida did not wantonly 
and wickedly betray Troilus, as we have always supposed, but that 
Troilus himself, in his insensate jealousy, having divulged their 
amour to Cassandra, had made it a matter of common gossip and 
thrown her into the arms of Diomede. The argument almost 
persuades one — till one turns to the text. Mr. Graydon has been 
effectively answered by Mr. Joseph M. Beatty {8P., xxvi, 470 f.) 
and by Mr. Milton French {PMLA,, xmv, 12461). Mr. French's 
reply is especially convincing. He reminds us of the total effect 
of the poem, points out how wrong-headed Professor Graydon's 
article frequently is, and quotes the passages that completely 
demolish it (v, 1051-1067, 1072-1078, 1828-1834). But the red 
answer to Mr. Graydon is the passage with which the article 
closes: ^^The danger of such criticism as Mr. Graydon's is that 
it passes insensibly from condemnation of a character in a book 
to condemnation, usually unintentional, of the author himself. 
If Troilus and not Criseyde be the criminal, then Chaucer didn't 
know what he was about." 

Mr. Hulbert in his interesting study, "What was Chaucers 
Aitn in the Krdghfs Talef" (SP., xxvi, 3741), has no xevolu- 
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tionary designs. He asks how to account for the changes that 
the Erigliah poet has made in the Teseide. They are not ob- 
viously improvements; and they are certainly not accidental. 
Mr. Hulberfs suggestion is that they may be accounted for by 
supposing that Chaucer set out to convert Boccaccio’s romantic 
tragedy into a demande d’ammr: "Which of two young men of 
equal worth and with almost equal claims shall (or should) win 
the lady?” Professor Kemp Malone has thrown light on the 
Griselda story (" Patient Griseldus,” BE., xx, 340 fC.) by bring- 
ing together, with brief comment, a curious group of analogues 
from folk-lore, “ fairy tales in which the lord, not the lady under- 
goes trials that strain patience to the utmost. The type may 
be named the ‘male Griselda,’ or, more simply, ‘Grisddus.’” 
It belongs patently to the same family as the Griselda stories, and 
takes "us back to Arabia and to the legends that cluster around 
the Queen of Sheba.” 

There remain a number of brief notes and comments and one 
curious Chaucer allusion. Mr. B. J. Timmer shows {E8., xi, 
20 f.) that Skeat was wrong in supposing (i, 527) that the name 
"Eaire Eewthdesse” in Chaucer’s Oompleynt to his Lady is a 
tranda^on of the French phrase La Bette Dame sans Mercia 
which occurs as the title of a translation once attributed to 
Chaucer, for the original is by Alain Chartier (1386-1430). The 
idea is a commonplace in French and Provengal love poetry, and 
Mr. Timmer has been unable to identify a precise source. Mr. G. 
Bonnard (BEB., v, 3'23f.) offers, I think, a happy solution of 
tile tortuous lines in the Trottm (t, 1637-8) : 

For wilih, fol yvel wfl list him to leve 

That loveth wel, in swich cas, thogh him grave. 

He takes lew == believe, and trandates, " He that loves wdl, even 
thou^ he suffer from his love, can hardly, in such case, bring 
himself to believe in a change.” Equally successful is Mr. George 
L. Frostis criticism {MLN., xniv, 496 f.) of Manly’s suggestion 
(C. T., p. 818) that poms in the description of the Man of Law 
means, not the porch of St. Paul’s, as is usually hdd, but either 
the Court of Exchequer or the moots of students in the Timn of 
Court. Mr. Frost renders it hi^y probable that it refers to the 
noirtii aide of St. Paul’s. A small but valuable addition to our 
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knowledge of mediaeval music is Mrs. Dieckmann^s explanation 
(MP., 'ssxi, 279 f.) of lurdourij a term wMch Chaucer uses twice. 
Her evidence leaves no doubt that the word means not ^'burden 
of a song/^ or ^-'bass accompaniment/^ but a monotonous and 
repetitious ground melody sung as accompaniment to the tune." 
Two notes on the Oanterlwry Tales exhaust the list. Mr. Sigurd 
Hustvedt sxiv^ 182) has found a new, and really inform- 

ing, parallel to the cryptic phrase in the Enighfs Tale, "under 
the sonne he loketh," in a ballad in Kinloch^s A?tcient Scottish 
Ballads, "John of Coeklesmuir and Mr. G. M. Eutter (Jfllif., 
3xni, 536), finally, suggests that the " Holy Jew " of the Pardoner's 
Prologue (C351) may be a faint reflection of Gideon and his 
wonder working fleece {Judges vi). I strongly suspect that this 
particular " Holy Jew " is not to be found among the patriarchs 
of the Old Testament. 

The Chaucer allusion has been brought to light by Mr. L. B. 
Wright, "A Character from Chaucer in XVII Century Satire" 
{MLN., XLiv, 364 ff.), and it was worth discovery. In 1645 one 
James Story wrote a bombastic poem in heroic couplets, stiff 
with classical allusions, celebrating the part played by the Puritan 
women in the defense of Lyme (Devon) against the royalists. 
"A MS. copy of this poem feU into the hands of a royalist 
printer; and when the printed version came forth it was equipped 
with thirty pages of epistles and verses in burlesque commenda- 
tion of the author. The text was supplemented with explana- 
tory notes which twisted the pious author’s meaning into ridiculous 
or obscene nonsense. A pompous prologue and epilogue were 
written. And most interesting of all, a character of the author 
drawn out of Chaucer by I. Chaucer, junior, was included." The 
"Character," fifty-two lines, is an amusing conglomeration of 
phrases from the General Prologue held together by scraps of 
Middle English of the Stuart period. 

M. B. Euui) 

The Vnwersitg of Mitmesota 
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CHAUCER AND THE LB&SNDA AUBEA 

There is more evidence than is commonly noted for Chaucer’s 
familiarity with the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine. In 
the Legend of Good Women (11. 1688-91) he says of Lucretia: 

Nat only that thise payens her comende, 

But he that cleped is in our Legende 
The grete Austin hath greet compassioun 
Of this Lucresse, that starf at Eome toun. 

Chaucer doubtless depended on memory for the sentiment men- 
tioned and the ohter dictum about the saint, but his memory 
of the second was more accurate.^ "Our Legende,^^ the "our^^ 
having tixe intimacy and homeliness of the Domestic Our,* can 
hardly be anything but this widely-used collection. " Grete 
assuredly sums up Jacobus^ opinion of St. Augustine among the 
four Latin Doctors. He begins his inevitable etymological prologue, 
"Augustinus hoc nomen sortitus est vel propter excellentiam 
dignitatis • • and proceeds, "Propter excellentiam, quoniam, 
sicut Augustus praecellebat omnes reges, sic et iste excellit omnes 
doctores, . . . TJnde alii doctores comparantux stellis, . . . Hie 
autem comparatur soli, • . . with more to the same effect. The 
Life proper begins, "Augustinus doctor egregius . . This 
preeminence of Augustine is well borne out by Jacobus^ account 
of the other three; he has no such praise for St. Gregory, Jerome 
or Ambrose. What is equally to the point, there is no such tribute 
to Augustine^s greatness, or superiority to other doctors, in the 
Sarum, York or Roman breviary, or in the account of him by the 
tenth century Simeon Metaphrastes, as Latinized by Lippomani,® 

^ Unfoitunately in De aw. De£, X, 19, the purpose is polemic, to defend 
against pagan critics Christian women who had suffered like Lucretia 
but less impatiently. Using her as a foil, Augustine shows no compassion 
for her, hut blames her suicide. He never mentions her elsewhere, except 
briefly in n, 17. 

* Studies m Phihlogyy xvni, 425 ff. 

^Eeissued by Surius, and reprinted in Sistoriae sm vitae scmHorum 
(Turin, 1876-80), vm, 676 ff. The above etymologizing praises are merely 
borrowed from Jacobus in certain late Middle Engli^ accounts of Augus- 
tine: Horstmann, Sfmmtung altmgl. Legenden (1878), p. 61; Capgrwoe?a 
Lives (BETS., 1910), p. 2. Augustine was not a popularly conspicuous 
saint, and in many legendaries does not appear at all 
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a congener of 'srliose collection Chancer used for the life of St. 
Cecilia in the Second Nun’s Tale. 

In this also vre should probably recognize direct nse of the 
Legenda Aurea, in TThich the legend of Cecilia so closely resembles 
Chaucer’s. The evidence that he knew its account of Augustine 
strengthens the presumption that he used it here, and that his 
undoubted parallels to the Simeon version and others are due to 
his supplementary use of a version similar to them. That is, the 
presumption seems against use of a single hypothetical legend 
combining features of the two, as has been thought by Kolbing,* 
Holthausen,* apparently Dr. G-. H. (lerould,^ and others. In the first 
place, it is hard to doubt that he used either the Legenda Aurea 
version or a derivative of it. While his poem contains many 
details peculiar now to one and now to the other of the above 
versions, it contains at least two important passages which there 
is reason to bdieve appeared first in the Legenda Aurea. One 
contains idle fantastic explanations of Cecilia’s name (11.85-119), 
which are found nowhere else, are parallded by similar explana- 
tions elsewhere in the Legenda, and cannot reasonably be deemed 
a later edition to Chaucer’s poem. The Ellesmere and Hengwrt 
MSS even have at this point the side-note, Inierpretacio nominis 
CecUie qmm ponit frater lacolm lanmnsis in legenda (aurea, 
MS Hn ) ; most if not all of such side-notes probably are Chaucer’s 
own, though in a particular case we cannot be certain. The other 
is Chaucer’s citation (11. ^70-83) of St. Ambrose and the Proper 
Preface of the mass for St. Cecilia’s day in the Ambrosian missal, 
a passage which also is in the Legenda Aurea and in no other 
version.^ The chances are that this Milanese passage was first 
introduced into this Boman legend by Jacobus. The liturgy named 
after St. Ambrose, though its influence has been detected elsewhere, 
was u^d cbiedy in churches subject to the see of Milan (wh.eie 

aj 

Stud., x, 227-8; ix, 281. It is not certaxB whether in the Tiew of 
these writers the " lost version followed the Legenda Aurea, or its sources. 

^Aroh. f. d. Btud, d. neu. Spr. u. Lift, xxsxvu, 269, a confused hut 
unduly neglected article. There Is room for a fresh study of the sources 
of the Second Eim, especially when the Bollandists readh 22 ITov., St. 
Cecilia’s day. 

* The Samfa Legend, p. 241. 

^ On early parallels to the legend see an article in PMLA, for Maar<di, 
1930 (3X7). 

S 
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it is stni used). Jacobus, thougli a Genoese, for many years was 
provincial of the Dominican order in Lombardy and otherwise 
employed by it there; his Legenda indeed in one or two parts 
shows such familiarity with Lombard history that it was some- 
times called Histona Lombardica. The indications are then that 
matter contributed by Jacobus appears in Chaucer^s poem, and 
there is but one supposition on which anyone can hold to Chaucer^s 
use of a single version combining features from Jacobus^ and 
from some version like those adduced by Holthausen and Kblbing. 
This is that someone within a century before Chaucer made the 
combination, constantly and minutely altering Jacobus^ vastly 
admired work, and that this version has quite disappeared. None 
such is known now. The only end served by such a supposition is 
to shift from Chaucer to someone else the devoted and skilful 
labor of combining the two legends. But in his other works over 
and over again this is precisely the sort of thing Chaucer did. 
It is hard to understand the logic of fancying a lost version in 
order to attribute less wide reading and less ingenious writing to a 
man of Chaucer^s curiosity, energy and taste. Quasi^-Impossibile 
est ut non veniani Mischredaktionen, vae autem illi per quern 
veniunt Here goes into Limbo, one is forced to think, another 
conjectural lost version.^^ Perhaps it will find there the enlarged 
Boman de Brut and de Troye, and the supposed common source of 
the Franklin^ e Tale and Boocaccio^s May-garden-in-January story. 


JJnloerHty of Oaliforma 


JoHisr S. P. Tatlook 


CHATJCEE AND ELIZABETHAN ASTEOLOGY 


(a) 

Two Chaucer allusions of the Elizabethan period which have 
been overlooked by Miss Spurgeon, and which do not appear in 
subsequent lists, are as foUows: 


1601. Qimber, John. A Treatise agamst Judicial Astrologie . , , . Written 
^ lohn Chamber, one of the Prebendaries of her Maiesties free 
^ppell of Windsor, and Fellow of Baton College. Printed at 
Xiondon by John Harison . . . 1601, p. 43. 

•(Speaking of false prophecies for 1588.) 

Ihe Spamarda belike thought, that this consummation of 88 would be by 
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water, and therefore very politikely they began to prepare for it betime, 
longer a great deale then ener 2^oah did for the flood. And sure they 
might haue done well, if they had bin prouided of a pilot, such as was 
Mm. Nicholas in Chaucer* But it fell out reasonable well ^^ith them, 
for they sped almost as well in their Calloo^ies, as if they had bin in hia 
tubs. 

1603. Heydon, Christopher. A Defence of ludiciall Asfrologie, In Answer 
to A Treatise lately published by If. lohn Chamber* Wherein all 
those places of Scripture, Councells, Fathers, Schoolemen, later 
Divines, Philosophers, Histories, Lawes, Constitutions, and reasons 
drawne out of Siztus Empericus, Picus, Pererius, Sixtus ab Heminga, 
and others, against this Arte, are partictdarly examined: and the 
lawfulnes thereof, by equiualent proofes warranted. . . . Printed by 
lohn Legat, Printer to the Yniversitie of Cambridge. 1603, p, 208. 
(Heydon replies to Chamber, chapter by chapter.) 

His least of Hen* Nicholas in Chauceri whome he would haue a pilot 
for the Spanyard, dreaming of a consummation by wafers is absurd: 
and his tubbe were better borrowed of Hen* Nicholas to hide his owne 
head in, sith he may blush to behold the light; that not forbearing to 
taxe other men so boldly for lying, doth ly all meanes in this manner 
seeke to obscure the truth. 

(b) 

It speaks rather well for Chaucer’s literary status at this time 
that the MUleres Tale should have been brought into this heated 
argument concerning the validity of astrological prediction, even 
though the passage in Heydon gives no indication that he had 
read Chaucer; and it seems rather likely that he had not, since 
he takes no advantage of the opportunity offered him to combat 
Chamber with passages in Chaucer where the legitimate use of 
astrology is attested. 

The matter of the dark’s name is rather interesting in that 
the only recorded variant of ^^hende Nicholas ” is fayre Nicholas.” 

Hen.” does not appear in any of the manuscripts, nor in the 1598 
or 1608 editions of Speght^ It seems, therefore, that these men at 
least were not familiar with the language of Chaucer. 

Cakboll ChNLmH, Je. 

University of Iowa 


^Miss Florence Teager very kindly examined for me tbe large (and 
practically complete) list of photostat copies on hand at the University 
of Chicago for their textual project. 
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BEOWULF 2596-99 

Professor W. AT. La^ence (Beottmlf and Epto Tradition, 1928, 
pp. 227-28) asks and leaves unanswered the question why the 
poet should have made Beowulf’s thegns desert him at the onset 
of the fire-drake {Beowulf 2596-99). He points out that "this 
attribution of abject cowardice and faithlessness to the comitaius 
of the hero, in an age which emphasized courage and fidelity above 
all things, is most striking;” but he concludes that tiie inmdeTit 
is proper because it “throws the strongest light upon the heroism 
of the single faithful retamer.” ^ 

Cannot the answer be found in the folk-tale named “ The Bear’s 
Son ” ? * In that tale, which underlies the plot of Beowulf s com- 
bats with Grendel and Grendel’s dam, the hero’s cowardly (or 
treacherous) companions desert him after his descent to the cave of 
the waterfall-troE. In Beowulf the obvious place for such an inci- 
dent would be in the accoimt of Beowulf’s fight with Grendel’s 
mother (1492-1631) ; yet for a reason which I suggest below, the 
poet modifies the tradition to the extent of malring the Danes the 
cravens, while the hero’s band remain steadfast (1591-1606) .» In 
the dragon-episode, on the other hand, BeowulPs followers defi- 
nitely leave him, and even run off to a wood to hide. While grant- 
ing that the cowardice of the comitatus helps to set off Wiglafs 
courage (which is evident enough without the contrast), I do not 
feel that the desertion is a necessary yir desirable part of ihe 
episode; the events would go forward equally well without ii^ and 
the reader’s attention would not be distracted from the central 
theme. It would appear that the poet decided to take advantage 
of his final opportunity to introduce the familiar (and probably 
expected) desertion of a hero by his retainers, an opportunity that 
he had dighted in the earlier episode of the fight with Grendel’s 
mother.* 

^Loa. oit.; cf. pp. 176-77. 

•See the iypieal outline of this widespread tale in Lawrence, op. cit., 
pp. 178-74; the fullest discussion of the tale is that in Panzer, Studim 
«w srermaniaohm 8agmgeao%ic%to, I; Beovwif (Munich, 1910). 

• The departure <rf the Banes from the mere shows the poet’s desire to 
c^orm with tradition, even where he does not wish to follow it eesplicity. 
Of. Lawrence, p. 176. 

•This hypothesis rests upon the assumptitm that the poet was artist 
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Such displacement of narrative materials suggests that the poet 
had a definite object in view — ^the preservation, so far as traditional 
story would permit, of the good name of Beowulf and his com- 
panions. The worst service he could have rendered to Geatish 
honor would have been to show the Geats humiliated in the sight 
of the warlike Danes. Consequently, in the fight with Grendei^s 
dam, where the folk-tale called for the flight of Beowulf s followers, 
the poet, realizing how destructive of Geatish self-esteem such an 
event would be, made the Danes the deserters instead. Later, 
however, with the desertion-theme still virtually unused, he arrived 
at a point in his narrative where a desertion-story was possible; 
and this time he used it, for with the scene in Geatland, the 
desertion would be observed only by the cowards^ own countrymen, 
and the deserters would be upbraided only by Wiglaf, a man of 
their own people. To be sure, their crime intrinsically was no 
less heinous than it would have been on the former occasion, but 
this time it was at most a domestic scandal, not a humbling of 
Geatish pride before foreigners. 

PxTTiTAii Eeitkell Jonns 

Vnwersity of Pittsburgh 


EUPHUE3 AND OVIIPS HEROIC AL EPISTLES 

lijlfs indebtedness in Euphms to Ovid ^ must be extended to 
include the first half of Lucilla^s long reply to Euphues^ proposal 
of marriage in which ^'she fed him indifferently with hope and 
despair, reason and affection, life and death,^^ The substance of 
this part of her answer, to the extent of more than two pages,* 
is borrowed from Helen’s Epistle to Paris, in Ovid’s Heroical 
Epistles, of which roughly one-third is paraphrased in Lucilla’s 
words, as shown by the fact that Lucilla not only repeats Ovid’s 
thoughts but repeats them m the same order. 

enough to use incidents from one etorj to embellish another. There is in 
folk-lore no connection between the tale of The Bear’s Son ” and stories 
of dragon-slaying. 

A. Feuillerat, in his Jolm Lgly, pp. 316-7, collects Lyl/s ind^tednesses 
to Ovid. 

* Compute Works of John LyU, ed. E. W. Bond, 1902, vol. i, p, 220, 
line 5, to p. 222, line 6. 
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Lyl/s dose dependence upon Ovid in LuciUa’s ansTver lias been 
obscured by the many changes in his selective paraphrase, result- 
ing from his omission or alteration of considerable portions of 
Hden’s Epistle and from his addition of not a little ornamental 
euphuistic material in his working over Helen’s thoughts to fit 
them into the Lucilla-Euphues episode. Eor I/ucilla’s speech, how- 
ever, Lyly has preserved the prindpal features of Ovid’s minute 
portrayal of the reasoning of the female mind in Helen’s Epistle; 
Ludlla’s treatment of her lover is essentially the saTtiA as the 
treatment accorded Paris by Helen. As Helen “ ofEred him hope, 
but fed him with dispayre,” so Lucilla "fed him [Euphues] in- 
differently with hope and despair.” The fickle Ladlla is true 
daughter to Helen, as is many another, similarly minded Eliza- 
bethan heroine. 

The passages in Epistle XVII with which we are concerned 
are printed below, in George Turbervile’s translation (1667), on 
the right side of a double-columned page. They are numbered 
consecutively from [1] to [32], and are placed approximately 
opposite the paraphrased JEuphues passages, correspondingly num- 
bered. In the notes at the bottom of the page are given the 
Latin lines for each of the derived sections in the Lucilla passage 
quoted, with the exception of the lines for section [SQ, a long 
quotation which may be easily located by the line-reference given. 


BUPSUM8 

[1] Gentleman as you may suspecte 
me of Idelnesse in giuing eare to your 
talke, so may you conuince me of 
lyglitenesse in answering sudb. toyes, 
cartes as you haue made mine eares 
glowe at the rehearsall of your loue, 


HELENAS EPISTLE TO PAEIS» 
[13 l^Tow since thy letters have 

thus rashly wrongd my sight; 

I thought it needefull with my penne 
thy Pistle to requite. 

And didst thou dare a guest, 

(the hounds of hostage broke?) 


•The MeroycM Mpistles of the Learned Poet Pulliue Ovidma Naso. 
Tromlaied [1667] into English Terse ly Qeorge Turlervile, ed by 
B^b, Cresset Press, London, 1928. The tweniy-two sections 
qnoted m this article from Tn'bervile’s translation cd Ovid’s Epistle xm 
(in Tnrbervile the nnniber of this Epistle is xvi) are found on idle foUow- 

p. 213, [5], [6], [7] on p. 216; [8] on p. 218; 19], [lo], rii] riai 
on p. 217; [18], [14], [16], [16] on p. 220; [17], [18] [19] on nn 
22(^221, [201 on p. 222; [21] on p. 2225 ^«nd mi on pp. 
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80 hane you galled my hart with the 
remembrance of your folly. Though 
you came to Naples as a straunger, 
yet were you welcome to my fathers 
house as a friend. And can you then 
so much transgresse ye bounds of 
honour (I will not say of honestie) 
as to solicite a sute more sharpe to 
me then deathe? 


[2] 1 haue hetherto God bethancked^ 
lined wythout suspition of lewdenesse, 
and shall I nowe incurre the daunger 
of sensuall lybertie? What hope can 
you haue to obtayne my loue, seeing 
yet I coulde neuer alfoord you a good 
looke? Doe you therefore thinke me 
easely entised to the bent of your 
bow^ bicause 1 was easely entreated 
to lysten to your late discourse? Or 
seeing mee (as finely you glose) to 
excell all other in Wutie, did you 
deeme that 1 would exceed all other 


HELEN'S EPISTLE TO PAKIS 
And honest Matrone well espousde, 
to pleasure to provoke? 

For this by whisking windes 
ytost on waving Seas, 

Did Taenaris thee with port relieve 
thy painefull plight to ease? 

Nor (though inguestred thou 
camsi fro7/i a Country farre) 

My Pallace did gainst thee as then 
his churlish gates debarret 
That such a wrong should be 
reward for good desart? 

Thou that didst enter so hast playd 
no guestes but enmies part.^ 

[2] Yet honest is my fame, 

I live devoyd of spot: 

No lustfull Lecher for his life 
is able me to blot. 

Which makes me muse the more 
what should embold thee so, 

To take this straunge attempt in hand, 
a maried wife to wowe? 

Cause Theseus wrongd me once, 
well worthy am I deemde 
To be a EufSans rape againe, 
and so to be esteemde?^ 


[1] Nunc oculos tua cum violarit epistula nostros, 

non reseribendi gloria visa levis. 
ausus es hospitii temeratis, advena, sacris 
legitimam nuptae sollicitare fidemi 
scilicet idcirco ventosa per aequora vectum 
excepit portu Taenaris ora sue, 
neo iibif diversa quamvis e gente venires, 
oppositas habuit regia nostra fores, 
esset ut ofSicii merces iniuria tantil 
qui sic intrabas, hospes an hostis eras? 

Bp. XTO, 1-10. 

[2] fama tamen clara est, et adhuc sine crimine vixi, 

et laudem de me nuUus adulter habet. 
quo magis admirer, quae sit dducia coepti, 
spemque tori dederit quae tibi causa mei. 
an, quia vim nobis Neptunius attulit heros, 
rapta semel videor bis quoque digna rapi? 

Ep. XVII, 17-22. 
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EUPEUE8 

in beastlynesse? [3] But yet I am 
not angry Euphuea but in an agony^ 
for wbo is sbee that will frette or 
fume with one that loueth hir^ if this 
lone to delude mee bee not dissembled. 
[41 It is that which eauseth me most 
to feare, not that my beautie is 
vnknown to my selfe but that com- 
monly we poore wenches are deluded 
through lyght beliefe, and ye men are 
naturally enclined craftely to leade 
your lyfe. When the Foze preacheth 
the Geese periehe. The Crocodile 
shrowdeth greatest treason vnder moet 
pitifull teares: in a kissing mouth 
there lyeth a gallyng minde. 

[51 You haue made so large proffer 
of your seruice, and so fayre promises 
of ffdelytie, that were 1 not oner 
charie of mine honestie^ you would 
inueigle me to shake handes with 
chastitie. [6] But certes 1 will eyther 

leade a Virgins lyfe in earth (though 

I leade Apes in hell) or els follow 

thee rather then thy giftes: [7] yet 
am I neither so precise to refuse 
thy proffer, neither eo peeuish to dis- 
dain thy good will: So ezcdlent 
alwayes are ye giftes which are made 
acceptable by the vertue of the giuer. 


HELENAS EPISTLE TO PARIS 

[3] Yet 1 am nothing wroth, 

(for who can angry bee 
With that she loves?) if this my love 
be faithfull unto me. 

[4] For thereof doubt I sore, 

not for distrust at all. 

Or that my face and featurd forme 
into suspect I call: 

But for such light beleefe 
and credite workes our woe: 

And suters tales are freight with fraud, 
and fixed faith forgoe.^ 


[5] So great rewardes your lines 

and letters me behight, 

As well they might accoy, and cause 
to yeeld a heauenly wight. 

[6] But so I minded were 

to breake the bounds of shame: 

Thy selfe shouldst sooner make me yeeld 
then all thy gifts of fame. 

Or I for aye wyll live 
and leade unspotted life, 

Or thee more rather would ensue 
then all thine c^ers rife: 

[7] As I not scome the same, 

in price so are they thought 
The greatest gifts to whom the gever 
hath their beauty brought.^ 


[3] nec tamen irascor--quis enim succenset amanti? — 

si modo, quern praefers, non simulatur amor. 

[4] hoc quoque enim dubito— non quod fiducia desit, 

aut mea eii facies non bene nota mihi; 
sed quia credulitas damno solet esse puellis, 
verbaque dicuntur vestra carere fide. 

Bp. xm, 35-40. 

[5] Hunera tanta quidem promiitit epistula dives 

ut possint ipsas ilia movere deas; 

[6] sed si iam vellem fines transire pudoris, 

tu mdior colpae causa futnrus eras. 
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HELENAS EPISTLE TO PARIS 

[8] And eke at tables set 

(though i7ith dissembling brow, 

I seeke to hide thine amorous tricks) 
I note them well ynowe. 

Sometime thou (wanton wight) 
dost cast a glauncing blink 


Againe you sigh as fast, 
another time. . . . 


With fingers (Lord) how oft, 
and with a talking brow, 

Hast thou me given secrete signes, 

I wote well where, and how. 

And oft I stoode in feare 
my husband sawe the same: 

And often dreading to be spide 
1 blusht with bashful shame.^ 

[9] The8e subtill shiftes, these paynted [9] These fancies might have forst, 

practises (if 1 were to be wonne) my ruthfull brest to bend, 

woulde soone weane mee from the And tumd my hart, if to aguilt 
teate of Vesta, to the toyes of Venus. I would at all intende. 

[10] Besides this thy comly grac^ [10] Thy feature I confesse 

thy rare quallyties, thy exquisite per- is rare, and such to see, 

fection, were able to moue a minde As might allure a womans hart 
halfe mortified to transgresse the to linck her sdfe with thee, 

bondes of maydenly modestie. But j wishe that hap to fall 

God i^^de Irucillo, that thou ^ouldest upon some single Dame: 

be so carelesse of thine honour as to Ere I with f orraine love should seeke 
commit the state thereoff to a stranger. my bridely bed to shame. 

[11] Learne thou by me Euphues to [n] p^ell liked thinges to lacke 

dispise things that be amiable, to for- by my example leare: 

goe delightfull practises, beleeue mee It is a vertue to abstains 

it is pietie to abstayne from pleasure, from what thou hast so deare. 

[12] Thou arte not the fibrst that [123 How many youthes have wisht 
hath solicited this sute, but the first for that whidi thou doost crave? 

that goeth about to seduce mee, What? Paris dost thou deeme that thou 
neyther discernest thou more then alone good judgment have? 

aut perpetuo famam sine labe tenebo, 
aut ego te potius quam tua dona sequar; 

[7] utque ea non spemo, sic acceptissima semper 
munera sunt, auctor quae pretiosa fadt. 

Ep. "sm, 65-72. 


EUPSVES 

[8] I did at the firste entraunce dis- 
ceme thy loue but yet dissemble it. 
Thy wanton glaunces, thy scalding 
sighes, thy louing signes, caused me 
to blush; for shame, and to looke 
wanne for feare, least they should 
be perceiued of any. 


• [8] Ep. xm, 75-84. 
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EUPSUES HELE35T’S EPISTLE TO PARIS 

other, but darest more theu any. Thou seest no more then they, 

neyther hast thou more arte to dis- but madder is thy mind: 

couer thy meaninge, but more hearte Thy courage is no bett then theirs, 

lesse shame in thee I dnd.^ 

to open thy minde: [13] But thou [13] . . . thou didst preferre 
preferrest mee before thy landes, thy my biased beauties good 

lyuings, thy lyfe: thou offerest thy Por Pallas gift, and Junes raigne 
selfe a Sacrifice for my securitie, that there in judgment stoode. 

thou proferest mee the whole and Then I thy vertue am, 
onelye souereigntie of thy seruice: then I to thee a raigne: 

[14] Truely I were very cruell and [14] I were too stonie if I would 
harde hearted if I should not loue thee: not love the like againe. 

[16] harde hearted albeit I am not, [16] Good faith I am no steele, 
but truely loue thee I cannot, whome but him to love I shonne 

I doubte to be my louer. Who (scarce I think) may be my spouse 

when all my worke is donne.=^® 

[16] Moreouer I haue not bene vsed [16] I skillesse am in scapes, 
to the court of Oupide, wherin ther be (the Gods record I call) 

more slights then there be Hares in I never by deceitfull sleight 
A.thon, then Bees in Syhla, then stars beguilde my Feere at all,^*- 

[9] his ego blanditiis, si peccafcura fuissem, 

fiecterer; hie poterant pectora nostra capi. 

[10] est quoque, confiteor, facies tibi rara, potestque 
velle sub amplexus ire puella tuos; 

•altera vel potius felix sine crimine fiat, 
quam cadat extemo noster amore pudor. 

[11] disce meo exempio formosis posse carere; 
est virtus placitis abstinuisse bonis. 

[12] quam multos credis luvenes optare quod optas, 
qui sapiant? oculos an Paris unus habes? 

non tu plus cemis, sed plus temerarius audes; 
nec tibi plus cordis, sed minus oris, adest. 

Bp. xvn, 91-102. 

Finma mea est igitur Veneri placuisse voluptas; 

[13] proxima, me visam praemia sumana tibi, 
nec te Palladios nec te lunonis honores 

auditis Helenae praeposuisse bonis, 
ergo ego sum virtus, ego sum tibi nobile regnum! 

[14] ferrea sim^ si non hoc ego pectus — amem. 

[15] ferrea, crede mihi, non sum; sed amare repugno 
ilium, quern fieri vix puto posse meum. 

131-138. 

[16] eum^ ru^s ad Veneris furtum, nuUaque fidelem— 
di mihi sunt testes-— lusimus ante virum. 

Bp. xvn^ 141-142. 
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EUPEUB8 

in Heauen. [17] Besides this, the 
common people™heere "in"'2f^^ are 
not onelye both verye suspitioua of 
other mens matters and manners, but 
also very iealous ouer other mens 
children and maydens: [18] eyther 
therefore dissemble thy fancie, or 
desist from thy folly. 

But why shouldest thou desist from 
the one, seeinge thou canst cunningly 
dissemble the other. [19] father 
is nowe gone to Venice, and as I am 
vncerteine of his retoume, so am I 
not prime to the cause of his trauayle: 

[20] But yet is he so from hence that 
he seethe me in his absence. Elnowest 
thou not Euphues that kinges haue 
long armes & rulers large rechest 

[21] neither let this comfort thee, [21] 
that at his departure he deputed 
thee in PMlaittua place. Although my 
face cause him to mistrust my loyal- 

tie, yet my fayth enforceth him to 
giue mee this lybertie, though he 


HELEN’S EPISTLE TO PARIS 

[17] This dread dooth much annoy 
and sore I am agast, 

Suspecting all the peoples eyes 
on us are fixed fast. 

Nor this I feare in vaine, 
the buzzing brute I know: 

And JSthra what report had gone, 
to me but late did showe. 

[IS] Unlesse thou mind to cease, 
dissemble thou therefore: 

But why shouldst thou now stinte thy sute f 
thou canst dissemble sore. 

In secrete, use thy toyes, 
and spare thou not to play: 

[19] Now scope we have, though not the most, 

my husband is away. 

He now is farre from home, 
afiayres compeld him so: 

A just and good occasion he 
had out of towne to goe.^^ 

[20] So is my spouse alacke, 
as in his absence well 

He dooth me garde: that Princes have 
long reach canst thou not tel?^* 
That 1 am left with thee 
now he is farre away 
hluse not: he trusts my manners well 
and thinkes in me some stay. 

My face did make him dread, 
he trustes my life full well: 


^ [17] Ipse malo metus est$ iam nunc confundor, et omnes 

in nostris oculos vultibus esse reor. 
nec reor hoc falso; sens! mala murmura vulgi, 
et quasdam voces rettullt Aethra mihi. 

[18] at tu dissimula, nisi si desistere mavis! 

sed cur desistas? dissimulare potes. 

[19] lude, sed occulte! maior, non maxima, nobis 

est data libertas, quod Menelaus abest. 
ille quidem procul est, ita re cogente, profectus; 

magna fuit subitae iustaque causa vine — 
aut mihi sic visiun est* 

Ep. xvir, 147-167. 

[20] sic mens hinc vir abest ut me custodiat absens — 

an neseis longas regibus esse manus? 

Ep. xvn; 166-186. 
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EUPHUE8 HELEN'S EPISTLE TO PAHIS 

be suspitious of my fayre hew, yet The suretie which my manners breede, 
is he secure of my drme honestie. my beauty doth expell,^^ 

[22] But alas EupJiues, what truth [22] As straungers starters are, 

can there be found in a trauaylert uncertaine be their loves: 

what stay in a stranger? whose words And when thou thinkst them furst of all 

& bodyes both watch but for a winde, . their wavering faith remooves.^® 

whose feete are euer fleeting, whose 

fayth plighted on the shoare. Is toumed 

to periurie when they hoiste saile. 

The juxtaposition of Turbervile^s rhymed verse translation and 
of Lyl/s enphnistic prose paraphrases of the same thoughts of 
Ovid strikingly reveals the degree to which Lyly^s prose in its 
of ornament outweighs Turbervile^s verse. Within the dozen 
years that separate the two works, prose had decorated itself with 
more than a legitimate amount of poetic trappings until it fairly 
glittered in its array of euphuistic figures of speech. In all this 
Lyly is further from Ovid than Turbervile. In his surer instinct 
for the avoidance of the archaic in diction, however, and in his 
admirable firmness of sentence structure, Lyly offsets in part his 
over-ornamentation of his prose. 

M. P. Tilley 

University af MicMffon • 


A FOTE ON MI80G0NU3 

In Ms monumental and inTalnable compilation, The Elizdbefhm 
Stage (iv, 31), Sir Edmund Ghanibers infonns Ms readers that the 
manuscript play Miaogonus (f* In collection of the Duke of Devon- 
shire ”) bears on the title-page and elsewhere certain names wMch, 
he says, " are all in later hands, some of them not of the sixteenth 
centmy.” Sir Edmund’s statement being, however, incorrect, and 

^ [21] nee quod sbest hie me tecum, mirare relictam; 

morihas et vitae credidit ille meae. 
de taoie metuit, vitae oonfidit, et ilium 
securum prohitaa, forma timere fadt. 

Ip. xvni in-174. 

” [22] eertuB in hcepitibus non est amor; errat, ut ipsi, 

eumque nihil speres firmius ease, fait. 

Ep. xvn; 101-182. 
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the play being one of flie most important in the sthiaJs of our litera- 
ture, it is 'worth while recording the results of a recent examination 
of the manuscript, now in the Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Art Galleiy (HM 433), 

The most important point 'to note about the manuscript title- 
page, dated “ IBtIt” is that the name (written immediately below 
the title) which has been generally read as “ Anthony Sice ” is not 
“ Anthony Eice ” but “ Anthony Eudd.” (See annexed facsimile.) 



An equaEy important point to note here is that the hand which 
wrote this name is beyond the possibility of a doubt the same hand 
which ■wrote the title and the “names of the speakers,” to wit: 
Lawrence Johnson’s. These facts are of importance because we 
know nothing about an “ Anthony Eice ” who might have had any- 
thing to do with the writing of this play; whereas, on the other 
hand, -we have a considerable body of knowledge regarding Bishop 
“Anthony Eudd,” who might very well have been associated ■with 
Thomas Eichards and Lawrence Johnson in the composition and 
production of this ■violently anti-Catholio comedy. The Didionary 
of Naiiondl Biography, in its interesting but all too brief account of 
him, says, mter alia: “Anthony Eudd (1649 P-1615), bishop of 
St. David’s bom in Yorkshire in 1549 or 1550, was admitted sodm 
minor at Trinity College, Cambridge, on 6 Sept. 1569, and sodm 
major on 7 April 1570, l^^ving graduated B. A. 1666-7 and M. A. 
1570. He became B. D. 1577 [the year in which Laurence Johnson 
took his M. A. at Cambridge!], and incorporated in that degree at 
Oxford on 9 July of the same year. "Bs proceeded D. D. at Cam- 
bridge in 1583.” We know that his sermons “ were very acceptable 
to Queen EHzaheth” and that he subsequently lost the fdde 
Queen’s favor as a result of a contemptible trick by Whitgift. That 
Eudd had literary aspirations seems to be indicated by the fact that 
four of his sermons, preached at court before Elizabeth, ■were 
subsequently publi^ed. 
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Eegarding the note “Thomas Warde 16'!"}', / Barfold ” (at the 
bottom of the prologue-page, fol. lb), not “ Thomas Warde Barfold 
Id*!"!," it is to be noted that — with the exception of the letters Th — 
the handwriting is a very modem Eoman script, and that the “ 6 ” 
in “ 1571 / " is written over a “ 7.” In connection with this memo- 
randum it must be noted that someone — ^in aU probability, John P. 
Collier — ^had tampered with the word “ Kettheringe ” [sic] on the 
title-page, “Ward" being written over the letters “ring.” There 
is therefore no contemporary evidence to coimect Thomas Warde of 
Jesus College with this play. 

It should also be noted that the scribbled notation “ W WyUm ” 
(in the right margin of fol. 11b) is in the old English handwriting 
of Thomas Eichards (who was probably only a scribe), and that 
the notation “ John / York / Jesu " (in the left margin of fol. 1'1'a) 
is in the old English hand of Lawrence Johnson. 

SAHtTBL A. TANNBNBA.Tm 

New '7arh, N. T. 


A CUP POE MY LADY PENELOPE 


Under date of the year 1681 in Lord Eoger North’s Household 
Book^ is the following entry: 

Oot. 29. A cup to geve my Ladle Penelope to hir Marriage fll. 16 a. 


That this 'Tiadie Penelope” was Penelope Devereuz seems to 
be implied by the fact that Lord North and Lord Eich, Penelope 
DevOTeuris husband, were related by marriage. About 1666 North 
married Winifred, the sister of Eobert, second Baron Eich, who 
was the father of Eobert, third Baron Eich, the husband of 
Penelope Devereux. 

The value of the gift also hdps to prove that “my Tierila 
Penelope " was a close coimection of Lord North, particularly when 
we note that the value of the gift which North presented to Queen 
Elizabeth eadh New Year was only £10.* 


Purdm UniwersUjf 


J. M. Ptraoisti 


^Progreet ef Queen BUeaieth, jx, 248. 
*DNB., xrv, 617. 
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ANAPESTIC FEET IN PARADISE LOST 

The printer's manuscript^ of the jSrst book of Paradise Lost 
is now in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York City. Its 
presence has made possible the settlement of the question of 
Milton^s attitude toward the use of anapostic feet in his formal 
epic — a question on which such eminent scholars as Masson and 
Saintsbury on one hand, and Eobert Bridges and Charles Dobbin 
Brown on the other are diyided. 

We find many anapestic feet in Paradise Lost as it is printed 
to-day; but if we open an early edition of the epic, we find many 
of the anapests elided into iambs. The f olloiring are examples : 

6, Sing Heav’nly Muse. 

15, Above tb’Aonian Mount. 

84, Bui O bow fall’ll, bow changed 
224, In bil-/lows leave /iW midst /a bor-/rid vale. 

It scarcely need be said that present-day readers, both casual and 
scholarly, prefer the more easy, natural anapests. Masson and 
Saintsbury are especially earnest in their preference, and Saints- 
bury * eren defies the evidence of the first edition. He says in 
effect that Milton was too fine an artist to write in the stilted 
measure that elision of anapestic feet would bring about, and he 
attempts to offset the evidence of the n^arked elisions in the first 
edition by saying that printers in the seventeenth century habitually 
and unwarrantly elided as their own notions prompted. Obviously, 
the evidence of Milton^s own manuscript for the printer will 
settle the question. 

In Book One of the printed first edition I have counted eighty- 
three examples of elision definitely expressed by omission of letters 
and use of apostrophes. Seventy-eight of these are found to be 
exactly the same in the manuscript. The extra five may have been 
elided by the printer through force of habit during a careless 
half-hour, especially since they appear almost in a gi*oup. 

This establishes proof that Milton carefully elided some seventy- 
eight anapestic feet into iambs. There are, however, approximately 
an equal number of anapests in the first edition and in the manu- 


*For identification see Modem FhUologyp 25 (1927-28), 313 fit. 

^Mistory of English Prosody^ London, 1908, vol. n, Book vi, chapter 1. 
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script -without disioiii expressed. These, -we believe, -were intended 
by Milton to be elided by the reader. Sudi unmarked elision 
constitutes one of the rules of Latin metrics, and Milton had 
written much Latin verse. Spenser and other Elizabethans left 
much of their evident elision unmarked. Moreover, there is 
internal evidence in Milton’s manuscript that is stronger than mere 
supposition. A few of the best examples follow, showing to what 
extremes in distortion of accent Milton at times resorted in order 
to avoid the anapest. Line 682 of Book One apparently has an 
anapestic second foot: 

The rich-/ es of Heav-/ en’s pave-/ meat trod-/ den gold. 

In the manuscript, however, the pleasing anapest is dided, and 
the reading is: 

The rich-/ es of/ Heave’s pave-/ znent trod-/ den gold. 

Again in i, 282 an anapestic fourth foot is avoided by contracting 
"faUen.” 

No won-/ der fall’n/ such a/ per-ni/ cions height. 

There is stiU greater strain in i, 202, which, as it now stands, 
would be read -with a trisyUabic third foot: 

Cre-at/ ed hug-/ est that swim/ the o-/ cean stream. 

MUton took -the trouble to avoid this anapest by eliding as diown: 
Cre-at/ ed hug-/ est that/ swim, th’ o-/ cean stream. 

There are two remarkable examples of what -would be four-foot 
lines if anapestic feet were allowed at aU. But of all licenses, -the 
violation of -the five-foot line in the formal epic was disallowed. 
Dramatic blank verse was more free. The foUo-wing anapestic 
reading must be distorted into iambic : 

On the Him/ hrim-stone/ and fill/ all the plain (i, 350). 

In the sweat/ of thy face/ shaft thou/ eat bread (x, 205). 

Eadb. of the lines immediately above shows crying need of ana- 
pestic feet. But, since Milton would not tolera-te even these, and 
since he oarefuUy expressed the elision in sevenly-eig^t of the lines, 
we nu^ assume -that he intended none, and -that all unmarked 
elisions are to be contracted when read. 

M. L. Movo 

New Seven, 0omt. 
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JEAX-BAPTISTE BACIXE IX A XEW EOLE 

Among the records of the old seventoenth-century Latin play« 
performed by students in French schools, exists a play of 1689, 
Mane Stuait, reine d'Ecosse, "^Tragedie qui &cra representee en 
vers latin et frangois au college d'Harcoiiit pour la distribution 
des prix, le mercredi troisieme d^Aoust a midy.’^ ^ There follow 
separate casts for the Latin and the French production, which, 
under the name of each historical character. gi*ve that of the boy 
who played the role. In ’the east for the French jdav, under the 
character of Le Comte de Mourray, villain of the plot, we find: 
" Jean-Baptiste Eacme (de Paris).^’ 

A note of explanation concerning the tragedy states that the 
subject, taken from Camden - and Flormiond de Eemont ® est 
si connu de tout le monde qu^il seroit inutile d’en faire une longue 
explication." The agitated life of the Queen of Scots in France, 
Scotland, and England is briefly recounted; the play will give the 
story of her last hours. 

Unfortunately, nothing of the Latin production remains and only 
a resum6 of the French tragedy, but from the latter one gathers 
that the plot substantially followed EegnaulPs drama of the same 
name, which appeared fifty years previously. In the jealousy of 
the Tudor queen over the love of Xorfolk and Marj’, in the im- 
portant role in English politics assigned to ilary^s bastard brother, 
the ambitious Murray, in the death of Murray at the beginning of 
Act IV, and in Elizabeth's repentance after Mar/s execution, one 
finds close resemblances to EegnaulPs tragedy. The adapter made 
only the changes necessary for a performance in a boys’ school, 
introducing as many male characters as possible and reducing the 
feminine roles to two, those of Mary and Elizabeth. 

Born Xovember 11, 1678, Jean-Baptiste Eaeine, only about ten 
and a half years old at the time of his participation in this per- 
formance, must have made a diverting villain. By one of life’s 

Paris, cliez Jean de Lanlne, rue de la Harpe, proche le college 
d’Harcourt, k Tlmage S. Jean Baptiste, 1689. 

*The Htstorie of the most renowned and victorious Prinoesse Elizabeth, 
A Frenck translation appeared in 1627. 

^L*Eistoire de la Eaissance, Progrez et Decadence de VhereeU de ce 
stubole, Paris, 1605. 

3 
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ironical twists, a man whom history describes as mild and retiring, 
who was beloyed of his father’s friends, Boileau and P6nelon, and 
who, after a brief career as diplomatic attach^, withdrew from all 
mundane pursuits, is found impersonating a desperate character, 
moved by vaulting ambition to bring about the yuin of his unfor- 
tunate sister. 

Alhebda TTttx 


Johns Sophms XJnwersvty 


APPLES OF HESPEEIDES IN THE MTRELLA DE 
SEVILLA 

In the edition of the Estrella de Sevilla published by the late 
Poulch4-Delbosc attention was called to a curious mistake made 
by the author in locating the Apples of Hesperides in Colcos. 

Eey: Pues, 

por que espumosos remolcos 
por manganas passo a Ck)lcos? 

Commenting upon this error, Eouloh6-Delbosc advanced abundant 
reasons for doubting that Lope de Vega could have been guilty of 
such ignorance. 

The same mistake was committed by Andr& de Claramonte in 
his De Alcala a Madrid. 

Isabel: Nunca, marques^ de dulces tan amargos 
los postres me sirbais. 

Marquis: Si d Colcos fuera 

por las manzanas vanagloria de Argos 
dnlce imposible por ser bivos fuera. . . 

This would indicate that Claramonte had a hand in the composition 
of scenes in the play other than those suggested by Men6ndez y 
Pelayo® (all those in which Clarindo figures)."* 

University of North Carolina SotrGIS E, LbaviTT 


^ La Estrella de Sevilla. Edition critique publile par R. Eoulcbd-Delbosc. 
Extrait de la Revue Sispaniquef tome XLvm. RTew York, Paris, 1920, 
lines 933-936. 

»MS. (Bibl. Nac., Madrid, 16<H8), fol. 14, verso. 

® Obras de Lope de Veqa, Acad., es, xxxv-xxxvi. 

* An extensive study of Olaramonte^s participation in the play will be 
published shortly by ^e author of this article. 
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SOME ITALIAN SOURCES FOR MEY^S FABULARIO 

Sabastian Mey’s Fahulario was published at Yalencia in 1613.^ 
It contains fift 3 "-seYen cuentos^ each followed b}" a moralizing 
couplet such as follows in the exemplos in El Conde Lucanor. 
In the Prologue Mey sa^^s, in speaking of the Fahulario: . . tiene 
muchas fdbnlas y cuentos nuevos, que no estan en los otros (libros) 
y los qtie hay viejos, estan aqui por diferente estilo/^* That 
thirteen of the stories of the Fahulario have Italian sources has 
been already established.® In addition to the relation^ now laiown, 
the following cuenios have their sources in Italian jioveUisiica. 


XXXIL 

Los labradores codiciosos. 

Luis Manchego arrives at an inn, wet to the bone, his teeth 
chattering. He asks the innkeeper to build him a fire. While 
he is trying to get warm some farmers come in and so crowd 
the fireplace that Luis gets little good from it. He remarks that 
he has lost ten escudos on the highway, about a league and a 
half away, and regrets that he has to uait until daylight to search 
for them. The greedy farmers leave, one by one; Luis enjoys 
the fire and avarice is punished. 

This is a facezia attributed to Arlotto Mainardi and bears the 
title : II piovano da una mala noite a parecchi coniadinL* 


XLIX. 

El Caballero leal a su senor. 

The daughter of the Count de Arminac falls in love with the 
Spaniard, Rodrigo Lopez, a favorite of her father’s. She writes 
Rodrigo a letter offering him her love. The sen^ant to whom the 

1 Mencndez y Pelayo, Orfgenes de la Novela,” n, xciv, NBAE,, Madrid. 
1907. 

•Menendez y Pelayo, "Otlgenes de la Xovela, iv, FBAE,, Madrid, 1915. 

* Cf. Milton Buchanan’s " Sebastian Mey’s Fahulario,” MLN,, June, 1906. 

* Bcelta di Facetie, Burle, et Bvffonerie de Diversu Venetia, 1681, 

20. This collection includes stories attributed to Mainardi, Gonella and 
Barlacchia. The first dated edition of the celebrated piovano seems to 
be that of 1516 { ?) Cf. Bartolomeo Gamba, Belle novelle italiane in prosa^ 
Bibliografia di B. O. Bassanese, edizione seconda con correzioni ed aggiunte, 
Firenze, Tipografia allTnsegna di Dante, 1835, 48. 
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message is entrusted, fearing the consequences, takes it to the 
Count. The Count has the servant deliver the letter and bring 
him Eodrigo^s reply. Eodrigo answers that he cannot even think 
of touching the honor of his benefactor and friend. The Count 
recognizes the Spaniard's loyalty by arranging the marriage. 

Mey^s story is taken directly from the 50th novella of Masuccio.® 

Uno cavaliere Castigliano dal conte d’Armignaca favorite serve al re 
di Francia: deventa gran maestro, la flgliola del Conte se ne iunamora 
de lui, e la sua persona gli offerer el cavaliere per propria virtu refuta 
I’lnvito; el conte el sente e per gratitudine gli la da per mogliere; el 
Ee il fa gran Signore devenire. 

Lin. 

La prueba de buen querer. 

A man feigns death to test his wife^s loyalty. Coming upon the 
" corpse she decides to eat first and to mourn later. When her 
hunger is fina l ly appeased she begins her lament. The husband 
then comes to life and bids her have a drink of wine to balance 
her meal. 

This is No. 115 of Poggio's Facezie.^ It is also one of the 
facezie in Scelta di Facezie, Motti, Biitle et Buffonevie, 


LY. 

El medico y su mujer. 

A doctor of Tolouse marries a niece of the gOTemor of the 
city and two months later is presented with a child. Dismissing 
her from his home, he ezplams to the xincle that he is not rich 
enough to take care of a child every two months. 

This is the 49th novella of the NovelUno (Le Novelle Aniiche), 
wherein a doctor of Tolouse marries an Archbishop’s niece. Mey, 


18?4* ^ Salemiiano, a enra di L. Settembrini, Naples 

•Pog^ Morentmo, Tradusione, iatroduzione e note di F. Cazzamini- 
Masa, aasMci del Bitoe, Boma, Modena, 1927. The earliest editions 

V- i ^ Viuxtmrwm are three in number without date or place. 
First dated edition is that of 1470i. 

Keg^ this ^to of the Fabulorfo, Hurtado y Palencia, N&forto 
de la SmaoU (1926), 647, names a “poesla" of Pojario as 

wimce. Alttough it occurs also in the 8oelta di Faoette, Motfi, BiMie et 

S1]Zt*bl1a2r®^’ ^ ^ anonymous stories (186) 
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evidently wishing to avoid even the mention of a churchman, sub- 
stitutes a governor for the Archbishop.^ 

LVI. 

El combidado acudido. 

A guest reproves his host for having given him very small fish 
by pretending to have a conversation with them and thus calling 
attention to their diminutive size. This is a facezia attributed to 
Barlaechia.® 

D. P. EoTumv 

UUls College 


MIEA DE AMESCUA IX ITALY 

In the informacion de limpieza which preceded Mira de Amescua's 
elevation to the dignity of Archdeacon of the Cathedral of Guadis 
(1631), the last witness declared as follows: 

Es muy notorio en esta ciudad que cuando el dicho doctor don Antonio 
de Mira y Amescua passd en el reyno de ^^apoles con el Conde de Lemos, 
que fu4 Virrey de dicho reyno, estubo a pique de ser obi‘?po en Italia, y 
que tubo mucho tiexnpo el govierno de un obispado de Italia, no se acuerda 
en qud ciudad, y que did muy buena cuenta d41, y esto responde a esta 
pregunta.* 

These statements, the truth of which was questioned by Don 
Fruetuoso Sanz, who published the documents, are confirmed by 


^ Gf. Le Novelle Anticlie, ed. Guido Biagi, in Kaccolta dl opere inedite 
o rare di ogni secolo della letteratura italiana, Firenze, 1880. 

Hurtado y Palencia, op, oit,, 547, attributes this story to the collection 
of Sansovino, Although it is most likely that it came to Mey’s attention 
through Sansovino’s anthology, the primary source in Italian must be 
the anonymous I^ovelle Afirtiche, 

^Scelta di Facette, Motti, Burle et Buffonerie, 140. Barlacchia was a 
contemporary of Arlotto Mainardi. 

In addition to the preceding sources for the Fahulario the following 
analogues may be listed: 

xvm and la; Facezia, Iso 59, Faoesia, Poggio Braeciolini ( Fiorentino) . 

XLVUZ, Novella, 59 (Gualteruzzi MS), Le Cento NoteUe Antiehe, 

^ Fructuoso Sanz, El Doctor don Antonio Mira de Amescua. Euevos datos 
para su bipgraffa,” in Boleiin de la Beal Academia Espa^ola, vol. i (1914), 
pp. 551-572. 
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evidence found in the registers of the Segreteria particolare dei 
vicere m the Archivio di State at Naples.^ Unfortunately onr 
information is still incomplete: we do not know when Mira de 
Amesena assumed the stewardship of the Bishopric of Tropea, 
nor when he ceased to serve in that capacity.® I can state with 
considerable confidence, however, that there is no further mention 
of him by name in the papers of the Segreteria dei vicere.^ It 

^ Sr. Sanz esepresses his doubts as follows : “ Po'sesionado de su capellanXa 
(in the Eoyal Chapel at Granada) el afio 1610 . . . , y posesionado el 
mismo afio en que el Conde de Lemos fue nombrado por Virrey de Nfipoles, 
asalta la duda de si efectivamente acompafiaria al Virrey en su expedicidn, 
como aseguran muchos y graves testimonios; y entiendo que bien pudo ser 
eapellfin y estar inscrito, como lo estfi., en los libros de puntuaci6n coral 
de la Heal Capilla, sin que pueda comprobarse la residencla material del 
Oapellin . . . ; porque si obtuvo dispensa de residencia .... bien puede 
constar su nombre como residenciado en Granada y estarlo realmente en 
el reino de Mpoles. Faltan, o no se han hallado, las actas capitulares 
de la Beal Gapilla coirespondientes a los afios 1608 a 1621, las cuales 
resolverian la duda y nos convencerfan de lo que era notorio en Guadix y 
se tiene por cierto entre los historiadores de nuestra literatura, a saber: 
que el Conde de Lemos . . , se llevd ... a NfLpoles ... a nuestro Mira 
de Amescua, el cual desempefid al mismo tiempo oficios muy propios de 
su dignidad sacerdotal y de su virtud y letras." Zocl oit,, p. 663. Among 
the " graves testimonios may be mentioned Cervantes, Viage del Pamaso 
(ed. Schevill and Bonilla, Miadrid, 1922, p, 44), and Don Diego Duque de 
Estrada, Oomentarioe del desevi^goMado de si meemo (ed. Gayangos in 
Memorial Sietdrioo JEspcuflol) , vol. xn. Madrid, 1860, p. 124. 

* It is probable that he returned to Spain with Lemos, as is stated by 
La Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 256. The second document here given speaks of 
the Irevedad del tiempo, and is dated June 11, 1616. On June 24 Lemos 
had already left for Spain. Archivio di Stato in Napoli, Segreteria parti- 
eoUx/re dei vioerb, Tesoreria Generale, vol. 4293, fol. 136. 

* It is impossible to tell whether or not the following document refers 
to Mira, since it precedes in date the first of the documents in which 
his name appears: 

“ Capell&{n) Mayor: El Conde mi sefior dize que Vuestra Seflorla informe 
sobre lo contenido en essa carta del ecOnomo de Tropea, tocante a que 
si no se le da orden que venda el trigo de aquella mensa obispal, no 
podrfi pagar las pensiones a Ottaviano Viestri ni a Don Francisco Patino, 
pues la oobran^a de la renta en dinero no cae asta novienbre. Palacio a 
primero de Junio 1614.” Arch. Sta. Nap., Segreteria particolare dei 
Dirersorvm, vol. 1432, fol. 9. 

Other documents might be found in the capitulary archives at Tropea 
and among the papers of the Kegia Camera della Sommarla and of the 
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is therefore improbable that he served the Count of Lemos as sec- 
retary.® The documents follotr : 

L 

CapellAn Mayor. Su Excelencia dize qiie Vueslra Seiiorla informe de 
lo contenido en Cbte memoiial del Doctor Mil a en que pide se le haga 
bueno el salario de Ecuuomo de Titipea La-^ta que el Obiapo tome la 
possession de aquel Obispado, sin einbaigo de la orden que se diO por 
Collateral ® para que no exercitase el economato. De Palacio 26 de Hebrero 
1615, 

Arch Sta. Xap., Scgreicria particolate del vicen:, Diveisoruni^ -voL 
1432, fol. 56. 

IL 

Su Excelencia dize que del dinero que mctera en e^^a Thesoreria Marco 
Tomarquelo pague Vuestra Sefioria al Doctor Mil a de Mesqua ^esNanta y 
tres ducados que ha de hauer del salario de ecoiiomo de Tiopeu confornie 
a vna certificatoria de la Hegia Camara de la Sumaria dcspachada a 
siete deste mes, lo qual manda Su Excelencia que se execute no embargante 
que no se haya sacado libranza en virtud de la certiiicatoria, que respecto 
de la brevedad del tiempo se dispensa agora en esto, que despues se saeardn 
los recados en forma y se darun a Vuestra Seilorla para su cautela. 
Palacio a 11 de Junio IGIG. 

Arch. Sta. Kap, Begreterva, part%colare dev mcer^, Tesoreria Generate, 
voL 4293, fol. 125. 

Otis H. GsEEiir 

TJniveraity of Pennsylvania 


Cappellanato Maggiore in the Archivio di Stato at Naples. Of. Degli 
Archtvi JSfapoletam, Belaaione a 8. E, II Ministro delta Puhhlica Istruzione 
per Francesco Trinchera, Napoli, Fibreno, 1872. 

”It is also doubtful that he belonged to the Accademia d^li Oziosi, 
founded in 1611 under the auspices of the Viceroy. Don Diego Duque de 
Estrada (op. ci#., p. 124) says casually: ‘’•Habla Juntado el Conde-Virey 
una lucida Academia, habiendo tratdo consigo al singular, si desgraciado, 
ingenio de Francisco Ortigosa, al insigne rector de Mllahermosa Leonardo 
Lupercio de Argensola (sic) . . . y al Doctor Mira de Mescua . . . ; al 
famoso Gabriel de Barriouuevoy a Lupercio Gabriel de Argensola (etc) . . 
etc.” But Mira de Amescua’s name does not appear in the list of members 
compiled by Camillo Minieri Riccio {Oenno storico delle Aceademie fiorite 
nella cittd di Eapoli, Napoli, Stabilimenlo Tipografico del Cav. F. Giannini, 
1879), nor, to my knowledge, in any of the books or manuscripts of 
the Biblioteca Nazionale at Naples dealing with the history of the Oziosi. 
The Academy admitted corresponding members not residing in Naples. 
Carlo Padiglione, Le Leggi deWAcoademia degli Oziosi m EapoU, ritrovate 
nella BihUoteoa BreunGOOoiana . . . , Napoli, 1878. 

•The Consejo Colateral. 
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Spenser m Ireland. By PAtrLiNB Hemxet. Dublin and Cork; 
Cork University Press ; Few York : Longmans, 1938. Pp. 231. 

Spenser’s "Complaints’ Edited by W. L. Eenwiok. London: 
Scholartis Press, 1938. Pp. 373. 

Spenser’s ' Daphnaida’ and Other Poems. Edited by W. L. Een- 
wioK. London: Sckolartis Press, 1939. Pp. 343. 


I. 

Miss Henley bas performed a much needed service m bringing 
together the rather scanty facts we have about Spenser’s residence 
in Ireland and weavmg them into a connected story. It is a dis- 
appointment that she ^s been able to add so little, for since the 
greater part of the poet’s active life was spent in Ireland and 
his chief poetical work was produced iiiere, the task of relating 
his work to his environment is one on which we should expect 
most illuminating treatment from an Irish scholar. To a certain 
erteit we do get help. Miss Henley’s maps are most interesting, 
her story is well-told, and she surpasses previous writers m con- 
veying to us some sense of the conjditions amid which Spenser 
lived and worked. Her book merits commendation, therefore, 
despite its failure to add new facts, and the doubtfulness of some 
of her interpretations. 

Miss Henley’s facts derive chiefly from the summary of investi- 
gation given m Dr. P. I. Carpenter’s Reference Guide, but she 
has apparently made no use of the various short articles in which 
Dr. Carpente and others have discussed these matters. Therefore 
we inust still refer to the separate articles for interpretations and 
queries. She is apparently imaware, also, of the important recent 
contributions of E. P. Covington, notably bia careful study of 
Spenser’s use of Irish history contributed to English Studies of 
the University of Texas in 1934; her own chapter on the subject 
IS quite unsatisfactory. She leans too heavily, throughout her book, 
on the essay by W. B. Yeats, who is an excellent poet and TyinT< 
of letters but assuredly not a Spenser scholar. And though she 
strives bravely to be fair, she is obsessed vrith the conception of 
Spenser as the “gentle” poet, and with Mr. Yeats’s horror that 
so gentle a spirit diould have been so “subservient” to British 
tyranny. 

-mth ae amenity, which is a real one, of Spenser’s relation 
to British pohcy in the treatment of Ireland in the sixteenth 
320 
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century, I do not propose to meddle. The prejudice is by no 
means confined to Irish nationalists. Jusserand, for example, 
remarks: ^^The poet sang; the functionary spoke.” But when 
Jusserand wrote, he represented the state of knowledge of an 
earlier generation. We Imow much more about Spen&er now. We 
know, for example, that he was not merely a dreamer, a poets^ poet, 
but a first-rate mterpreter of Tudor policy and of Elizabethan life ; 
we know, too, that his life m Ireland was by no means hateful 
exile. While Miss Henley herself recognizes this last point, fitfully, 
without making full use of her knowledge, she makes Spenser 
the creature of Grey. But the policy” wus not Grey’s alone. 
It was Ealeigh’s, for example, as Edwards makes clear enough 
in his account of Ealeigh’s views, precisely like Spenser’s. And 
it was Sir Henry Sidne}’’s view in an earlier time and the view 
of Essex in a later time. The keynote to all the criticism, by 
these and other men who knew Ireland, was not that they 
believed m extermmation but that they saw the immeasurable 
cruelty and foUy of constant change: neglect and toleration fol- 
lowed by abuse and that in turn by frightfulness. Miss Henley's 
contrast between British sympathy for the Low Countries and 
cruelty toward Ireland is beside the point, for Spain, as the 
representative of Eome, was the adversary m both cases. 

There is plenty of evidence of this, disproving Miss Henley’s 
-naive conception of Spain and Eome as mere bogeys. For example, 
Elizabeth’s policy in 1580, urged by Burghley, was favorable to 
Spain. In 1581 she quarrelled with Mendoza about the Spanish 
expedition to Ireland, but in the same year soundly berated Wal- 
smgham about some trouble m Scotland, in the words: ^^You 
Puritan, you will never be content until you drive me into war 
on aU sides, and bring the King of Spain on to me.” Thus early 
the stage was set, preluding the Armada. The Queen vacillated, 
fearing expense. Her instructions to Grey are charactenstic ; 
he was to be kind, to end the trouble at once, and to cut off 
expense. Even those who advised conciliatory tactics, like Thomas 
Lee m 1594, advised royal war.” 

These are a few of many illustrations of the truth that Spenser, 
far from being merely subservient to Grey, really expressed the 
views held by all those who knew the situation at first hand. 
Of Spenser’s real interest in the country, in its antiquities. M’ss 
Henley gives some evidence. She might have given more, and 
she might have interpreted the matter more soundly. Thus, the 
tract was not published until 1633, and then by an antiquary, and 
chiefly because of its antiquarian interest. li is this aspect of 
the tract, not the military or political aspect, that is after all 
of most value to us today. Such a treatment would have prevented 
Miss Henley’s assent to the preposterous assertion of Mr. Teats 
that Spenser wrote " out of thoughts and emotions that had been 
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organized for Tum by the State, for he had begun to love and hate 
as it bid him.” 


Such misconception colors the entire narrative. Thus Mias 
Henley remarks (p. 76) : “ After a year and a half’s dalliance, 
or more, at the Court of Gloriana, the Poet, having failed to 
secure any appomtment, 'was forced to return to exile m Ireland.” 
The sentence is quite imsleading. That Spenser’s visit to London 
cannot be described as “dallianee” is amply proved by vrliat he 
says of the Court m Colm Clout, by his activities there, and by 
the great creative impulse that swept over hm. Moreover, it is 
by no means certain that he spent the entire period in England. 
Miss Henley does not seem to be aware of E. P. Wilson’s evidence 
(BE8., 11, 466-467, October, 1926) that Spenser was in Ireland 
in May of 1690 ; tO' which should be added the fact that both his 
troubles with Soehe and ihe necessity for seeurmg colonists for 
Kilcolman render it highly improbable that he remained so long 
away from home. Moreover, there is little evidence to support 
the old view, adopted by Jusserand and others, that he sought 
some " appointment ” in London or on the contment m 1689-90. 


By this time he was thoroughly settled in Ireland and was improv- 
mg his estate there. It is true that he represents Baleigh as find- 
ing fault with him for remaining so long in "that waste, where 
I was quite forgot.” But this, after all, records a quite under- 
standable mood. Spenser, spurred by Ealeigh, went to London 
to print the first three books of his great poem, not for a cabinet 
position or a foreign embassy. By this same token, the idea that 
he "was forced to return to exile in Ireland” is too strong a 
term. " Exile ” is the proper word to use in describing his ffiAlmga 
in the eaxlj 80’s; it does not apply to this later period. Even 
for the earlier period. Miss Henley’s interpretations are not con- 
firmed by recent investigation. For example, she continuallj 
stresses the poet’s fancied "subserviency” because of the rewards 
he received. But the earlier "rewards” were of doubtful value. 
She does not mention, for example, the fact pointed out by 
Covington (MP., xxxi, 63 ff.), that Spenser held Newland but 
for a short time, so that at least one of the "rewards” is 
reduced to "tantalizing nothingness.” 

Thus, although Miss Henley collects most of the facts unearthed 
by rec«it investigation, she misses some of the most important, she 
IS not aware of the problems these facts present, and her inter- 
pretetion is based upon outworn ideas which these facts largelv 
c^^v^ It is the traditional note of exile, of subserviency, 
of the JekyH-Hyde contrast between the "gentle” poet and tho 
government functionary that she presents. 

Moi^er, it is in precisely the field in which we should expect 
te tod e^TOtrat guidance from an Irish scholar that Miss 
Henley’s book is least satisfactory. The Odtic elements in 
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Spenser^s poetry, the possible influence of Irish lore upon him, 
his acquaintance with “ the antiquities of (Irish) fairy land/^ are 
subjects that need further investigation. But iliss Henley does 
not even make full use of the antiquarian element in the View, 
let alone the more delicate appraisals necessary to the study of 
the Celtic strain in his poetry. She follows wrong leads in" her 
interpretation of Britomart and Florimel; she misses the Celtic 
strain in the story of Guyon although she points out some resem- 
blances between the close of the second book and the imrama; 
her etymologies are dubious, and despite some pleasant sections 
about the influence of Irish scenery on the Faerie Queene she 
drifts back into her echoes of Hr. Yeat^, who finds it a pity that 
Spenser did not come to Ireland, a land like that of Theocritus and 
Virgil, filled with shepherds and shepherdesses, merely as a 
"gentle’’ poet. She sees in his appointment as sheriff of Cork 
another " reward ” for subserviency, and, while rejecting the story 
that he died “ for want of bread/’ expresses the opinion that there 
would have been poetic justie in such a retribution. 


II. 

Headers of Professor Renwick’s fine book on Spenser, published 
five years ago, turn to the first two volumes of his edition of the 
poet’s w^orks with high anticipation, and these hopes are fully 
justified. These first volumes deal wdth the minor poems, many 
of which have not previously been adequately annotated. Hr, 
Eenwick’s commentary, like his book of general criticism, is fully 
aware of even recent Spenser investigation, and he uses this 
material, in the main, fairly, independently, and in such a way as 
to weave it into a stimulating interpretation of the poems. Further- 
more, he has supplied new notes of great value, has carried over 
into the pedestrian business of annotation something of the distinc- 
tion of style that marks his critical essays, and has supplied, in 
this volume as in his earlier book, a sensible and inspiriting inter- 
pretation of the relation between a poet’s use of sources and his 
art The three books, therefore, supply a theory and practice of 
annotation that may well be studied for values quite apart from 
the light they throw on Spenser. The irritation with scholiasts 
displayed by W. 6. Rutherford in his Chapter in the History of 
Annotation, and shared by all of us, does not apply to commen- 
taries such as these. Spenser will not pester Mr. Renwick with 
malicious suggestion of the folly of going " to the lackey for what 
the master ^1 tell you at first hand," 

Where so many topics invite discussion, somewhat arbitrary selec- 
tion must be made. I shall not consider here the question of 
text, further than to express satisfaction that in the second volume 
Mr. Renwick has been more conservative tlian in the first There 
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are a few inaccuracies m the commentary, notably the reference 
to the 1591 Calender as the third edition, not the fourth. The 
format of the volumes lacks distinction: the covers warp badly 
and are unattractive m color, and the binding will not withstand 
the usage to which the boqli will be put. Mr. Eenwick makes 
no attempt to apply tests of style to the problem of dating the 
poems; he is content with such evidence from other sources as he 
can get. While it is true that it is much more difficult to apply 
tests of rime, meter, and diction, or the test of evolution of style 
and thought, to Spenser than to most writers who have left a 
comparable body of verse, yet some things are possible, especially 
if such tests are used as cautiously as Mr. Eenwick would use them 
if he cared to go into the matter. 

Despite his avoidance of style tests, Mr. Eenwick summarizes 
the evidence regarding the pubhcation of Complaints and the date 
of composition of the chief poems in the volume in a way that is 
in the main satisfactory. He deals powerful blows against the 
idea that Spenser was obsessed with Burghley,^^ holding that 
the obsession is a freak of scholarship, not the poef s. His thesis 
that Spenser probably collaborated with Ponsonby seems substan- 
tiated. Such a supposition is natural enough, for Spenser was 
in England, flushed with victory. Furthermore, the poems thus 
collected with difficulty, as Ponsonby says, have a singular unity; 
if a publisher were merely in search of early work by a popular 
author we should not expect such unity. Finally, the arrange- 
ment, as Mr. Eenwick shows, is artful, proving the author’s hand. 

The whole difficulty, it seems to me, has arisen over the inter- 
pretation of Ponsonb;ps words, " imbeziled and purloined . . . since 
Ms departure over sea.” The words indicate some stronger feel- 
ing than mere loss or misplacement. I do not know what lies 
back of this feeling. But the time reference is, I think, quite 
clear. Mr. de S61meourt misinterprets the passage as referring to 
Ponsonby’s effort to get Spenser MSS after the poet had returned 
from his visit to London 1689-90 {Minor Poems, xvii), says that 
Spenser had no time to correct proofs, and maintains that de- 
parture” does not refer to 1580. But surely the expression does 
refer^ to 1680. The true explanation is that the success of the 
Faerie Queene led Ponsonby and the poet to project another volume. 
For this, Spenser wanted not merely MSS of such work as he 
had written prior to the summer of 1680 and of which he had 
poems showing ^^like manner of argument.” 
His difficiflties were such that he used the words ‘"'imbeziled and 
gJ^oup, however, was collected; some changes in 
example, in MET; some new work was 
added, f or ^ample BT; aE the poems contained "like matter 
of argu^t.” The book was entered Dec. 29, 1590, when Spenser 
was pretty certainly in London, since Daphnaida was dated Lon- 
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don, Januai}” 1, 1591. During the period of collection, or before 
it was undertaken, Spenser seems to have made a short trip liack to 
Kiicolman (F. P. Wilson, RESj Oct., 1926), but lie was in London 
again by the end of the year. 

This, except the references to de Selmcourt and Wilson, is in 
Renwick. Theie remains the question of ‘‘like manner of argu- 
menV^ and the Burghley obsession.” I agree with Hr. Eenwick 
that Spenser was too big a man, and his position after the publica- 
tion of the 1590 Faerie Q'ueene was too assured, to admit that 
he deliberately gathered a volume of poems old and new to gratify 
a petty spite. I would add my emphatic rlisbelief, already indi- 
cated in what I have said of iliss Henley’s book, in the idea that 
he returned to Ireland as to exile, angered by hi« failure to get 
an appointment in London. There is nothing in this position 
that prevents acceptance of Mr. Eenwick^s admii-able sentences 
to the effect that Spenser would no doubt have welcomed a chance 
to live in England. England was home, was alma mater, and his 
feeling must have been that of many an alumnus of a university, 
teaching in a provincial college, who re-visits the great institution 
which even in "exile” is the center of his intellectual inspiration 
and the basis of his romantic dreams. But this is very different 
from M. Jusserand^s extraordinary comment on CoJin Clout as the 
angry cry of a hitterlv disappointed man. Spenser^s disappoint- 
ment was deeper. His "complaints,” here and elsewhere, are 
not personal so much as they are a part of the general disdlusion 
that was creeping over England in the rears following the Armada 
and which we find, in one phase, in Donne, and. in another, in 
Shakespeare’s early seventeenth century plavs: a disillusion re- 
vealed, too, in a thousand other ways in the literature and life of 
the time. 

Mr. Eenwick, then, adopting some such interpretation, shows us 
the voung academic complaint of TM, which he rightly dates ca. 
1580, and the young intellectual satire of the early form of MET, 
revamped, as I believe, for a crisis in 1579-80, and again revised for 
Complaints a decade later. These things Spenser retains for his 
new volume. He also writes, for example, RT, instinct with the 
sense that the old group had gone, the old issues and their pro- 
tagonists, a new and unfamiliar England presenting itself to the 
poet. He might have added that those first years in Ireland had 
driven all thought of his early poems from vSpenser’s mind, that 
he worked fitfully on the Faerie Queene, presentmg in the first 
three boobs his conception of the England he had known before 
his exile; that momentarily, as in meetings such as Bryskett des- 
cribes, he returned from business to poetry and philosophy; that 
the dynamic force of Ealeigh’s personality, reviving old ideals of 
the man of action who was also a man of letters, operated to send 
him back to alma mater where he published, was welcomed, became 
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new poet/^ coUeeted long forgotten MSS ^^imbeziled and 
purloined " by men to whom these youthful dreams had been sub- 
mitted but who had not written him or urged publication, but on 
the contrary had thrown them away, or lost them. 

Seen thus. Complaints becomes a document of first rate impor- 
tance in the history of Spenser^s mind. The book is not merely 
an attempt to trade in momentary popularity. It refiects the ole! 
academic dissatisfaction with the world first met by the young 
idealist. It reflects the impact of an altered England upon a man 
long out of touch. It leads straight to the interpretation of Faerie 
Queene iv-vi on which, filled with new creative fire, he began to 
work as soon as he returned to Ireland. 

With all this in mind, let us approach the Burghley matter. 
Mr. Eenwick does not notice the defiance to Burghley in the proem 
to the fourth Faerie Queene, or its bearing on the whole question, 
or, specifically, on the Hymnes. Spenser was not " obsessed with 
Burghley. Bather he wrote, to apply Gilbert Murray^s account 
of the genesis of the Trojan Women, under the influence ” of the 
new time. He is not thinking, either; in the separate poems of 
Complaints or in the “ like matter of argument that ties them 
toge&er, of Burghley alone. He is thinking of the sort of thing 
that he treats with devastating satire in Colin Clout Burghley 
is one aspect of this philistimsm. On the other hand is gallantry, 
the ^^love me, love my dear,^^ There is the refusal or inability of 
the Burghley type of mind, in all ages, to understand love’s mystery. 

Let me turn, now, to Mr. Eenwick’s handling of the four hymns. 
He reacts justly, here as elsewhere in his commentary, against ex- 
cessive and pedantic source study. But it seems to me that he falls 
into the error of postulating Spenser’s complete repudiation of the 
first two of the hymns, which leads to a quite unjustifiable view. He 
seems to take quite literally the dedicatory letter. He may be 
right, but I do not see why we should not apply here what he has 
so well taught us in the interpretation of the Ponsonby letter; 
dedicatory letters are not to be taken too literally. Literal inter- 
pretation, here, brings us face to face with the necessity of explain- 
ing why a poet sincerely regretful of his earlier love poems an«l 
determined to correct his error by more godly poetry, should never- 
theless publish for the first time the pagan and the godly in the 
same volume. Surely it was not to illustrate the extent of his 
reformation. And let us keep in mind, always, his rebuke to 
Burghley’s puritanism in the proem* of the fourth Faerie Queene. 

The fact of the matter is that the opening lines of the third 
hymn axe inserted, in harmony with the dedicatory letter, and in 
harmony with similar expressions elsewhere (in the Caterer, for 
an early example). Moreover, Mr. Eenwick does not grapple with 
some quite obvious problems presented by the dedication. It must 
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be noted that this dedication is expressly stated to be of the last 
two hymns only: stead of tho«e two Hymiies . . . two others 

... the which I doe dedicate/^ That is, from this letter we should 
expect the publication of only the last two hmus, not of the four. 
Why he changed this evident purpose I do not know. The blam^' 
cannot be placed on the publisher, for, as de Selincourt has pointed 
out, the text of the four poems is excellent, a fact lo be accounted 
for by the personal supervision given bv the poet. Xor can we 
accept Legouis’ explanation that he published the last two as an 
antidote: "11 conservait Ic poison mais niettait Pantidote a cote.’" 
Legouis and Eenwick are at one in feeling that Spenser's conver- 
sion, if there was a conversion, must have been sudden, the fornaer 
because Faerie Queene iv-vi shows no repentance for his love 
poetry, but gives new examples sufficiently pagan, and the latter 
because of "difficulty and confusion,” no projier motivation for 
Sapience, an experience " isolated and in so far suspect ” for which 
there is " no hint in Spenser’s other poems.” 

But there is "hint” elsewhere in Spenser’s work of his late 
period, in the last two stanzas of ^Lutnbiliik, for example, which 
express longing for a vision of God, with an undertone that links 
the poem indissolubly with the matter of the last two hMnns. For 
in Mutaliliiie we have the cosmic view, parallel to the last hymn ; 
the suggestion that earthly wisdom cannot solve the mystery of 
time and change; the true Sapience is "with God, to be attained 
only as a mystic vision. 

I have no space to elaborate this view here. I cannot agree with 
Mr. Eenwick’s view of the last two hymns as confused and uncer- 
tain, filled with merely literary sources, making fresh starts because 
of iite inability of the poet to think the matter through. For if 
we forget the dedication and the opening lines of the third hymn 
the four poems form a closely knit sequence: closely knit, at least, 
as the speeches in the Symposium. Mr. Eenwick, strangely enough, 
appears for once to have been led astray by too great dependence 
on source hunters, in this case Miss Winstanley. The fact is, that 
while there are vestiges of literary Platonism in the last two hymns, 
the underlying philosophy is quite other. The new element is 
Christian mystical theory, suclx. for example, as is familiar to 
English readers in the works of Richard Rolle. The third hymn 
is not, as Mr, Eenwick holds, a Christian " parallel ” without the 
"ladder” of Platonism. Its theme is the "illumination” that 
comes, as the Christian mystics held, from contemplation of the 
life and passion of Christ. In the last hymn there are rich sug- 
gestions of Dante. The method, as Spenser repeatedly insists, is 
" contemplation ” ; the structure is cosmic ; the vision to be attained 
is that love which interprets the universe : " L’Amor ehe muove il 
sole e Taltre steUe ” 
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Taken as a whole, therefore, there is unity. The first hymns 
are imperfect, earthly, like the speeches of Phaedrns, Pausanins, 
and Agathon; for the speech of Socrates he substitutes what is 
equally characteristic of his method, the method of the Christian 
mystics: contemplation of Christas Passion; contrition; contem- 
plation of the cosmic order; the Vision of God. All is set over 
against the intellectual, more materialistic cosmic vision of Mutor 
untie, which leads to a conclusion not satisfying to the soul; the 
hymns are ‘an answer to the cry of the soul that is found in the 
two stanzas of the viii. canto, unperfite " with which the Faerie 
Queene dies away. Both are climaxes of Spenser^s most mature 
thought, not sudden conversion, not suspect,” but in perfect keep- 
ing with all that we know of the man, 

Edwin* Gbeenlaw 


Les Sonnets elisalethains: les Sources et VApport personnel. By 
Janet G. Soott. Vol. 60 of the Bihliotheque de la Eevue 
de Litt§rature Compar6e. Librairie Champion, Paris, 1929. 
Pp. 343. 

This is an excellent book — ^well-informed, prudent, sympathetic, 
just, the best guide thus far devised among the pitfalls of this 
adventurous subject. The author has taken more trouble than 
any other writer to comprehend the whole matter — ^^Voulant 
verifier des points douteux, j’ai parcouru presque toute la litterature 
p6trarquiste des trois pays, Italie, France, et Angleterre, et je 
n^ai pas n6glig6 la po6sie n6o-latine.” She has had an eye also 
to the Ancients, especially the Latin erotic poets, the pseudo- 
Anacreontics, and the Greek Anthology. 

In design the book is a series of chapters, usually a chapter to 
a sonneteer— Sidney, Greville, Watson, Barnes, Lodge, Giles 
Fletcher, Daniel, Constable, Drayton, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Drummond. There are also chapters on "Pontes Secondaires” 
and Sonnets Disperses.” Appended is a bibliographical list of 
all important early editions of Italian, IVench, and English 
" Petrarchists,” and a list, most useful, by authors, of imitative 
Elizabethan sonnets, with an indication in each instance of such 
sources as careful consideration can admit. 

Miss SeotPs inclusive view has enabled her to correct many 
partial observations of her predecessors— Lee, Koeppel, Wolff, 
Kastner, and others. Quite sensibly, for example, she touches the 
vexed question of a given poet^s sincerity, which is not necessarily 
impugned, as some have thought, by his use of the many con- 
ventional devices of form, style, imagery, by adaptation or even 
teanslation from foreign originals. Especially in masters like 
Sidney and Spenser, where both biographical evidence and artistic 
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originality are for it, ^^il nous semble raisonnable de croire a 
la smc4rite du pofete.^^ 

Each chapter on a single poet resumes in order the biographical 
aspect of his sonnets, their sources, their part and place in the 
traditions of the sonnet, their style and poetic value. In the 
matters of sources and tradition the book is most informing. Miss 
Scott has observed many sources hitherto unnoticed. 

Among favorite devices of the sonneteers is what may be called 
the inventoried description of the lady^s features — ^lips, cheeks, 
hair, eyes, neck, etc., enumerated and praised with oriental excess. 
Miss Scott records instances in Watson, Sidney, and others. It is 

un sujet favon de la Eenaissance,^^ by no means confined to the 
sonnets — e. g. Spenser^s Epithalamio% st. 10 (see van WinHe^s 
notes). Lodgers 8 cilia's Metamorphosis, and many others. The 
device, found among the Italians, obviously springs from the Song 
of Songs, chap. 4, which Miss Scott fails to note. In fact her 
wealth of material cannot but make a reader regret that she has 
generally ignored Biblical and Apocryphal origins of imagery in 
the sonnets. One infers also that, had she been a better Platonist 
or neo-Platonist, she would more easily have recognized and 
measured the I'al extent of this element in the sonnets. In fact 
she is too inclined, as I think, to minimize it: she mentions only 
the Phaedrus. She points out the recurrent idea of procreation 
in the sonnets, of the cruel she that will lead her graces to 
the grave and leave the world no copy,^^ but does not observe that 
it is an idea no doubt nourished and sustained by Socrates^ speech 
in the Symposium, 

In the difiBcult matter of Shakespeare Miss Scott is wisely con- 
servative. She is reasonably sure of his acquaintance with the 
Arcadia, and with “ des po6sies des soimettistes qui le prec6daient ; 
from these he learned all the themes and devices, Petrarchist and 
anti-Petrarchist; but in special eases, as of Lily ^^il ne sert k 
rien de pousser trop loin le rapprochement . . . Nulle part cependant 
il n^y a la moindre trace de plagiat.^^ Which is, perhaps, an 
obvious conclusion for any but such as lose their balance in too 
exclusive preoccupation with the " mystery of Shakespearian 
sonnets. 

Miss ScotPs book may be commended as indispensable to the 
advanced student of Elizabethan poetry. 

Charles G. Osgood 

PrmGeton Unvoersity 


Marlowe and his Circle, A Biographical Survey, By Prederiok 
S. Boas. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1929. Pp. 169. 

When in 1925 Professor Hotson published the results of the 
most brilliant piece of record research in many a year, he started 
4 
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numerous discussions and investigations. Dr. Boas attempts in 
Marlowe and his Circle to survey and interpret these new pieces 
of information in the light of the old. But he records that Miss 
Seaton^s valuable article appeared in July, 1929, as his book went 
to press; and he has missed Professor Austin K. Gray^s important 
article, and Dr. Tannenbaum^s book, both published in 1928. 

Dr. Boas marshals the evidence in sane and eminently judicial 
fashion to find that the main conclusions of Professor Hotson 
have not been shaken, but even much strengthened by the after- 
discovered evidence. He hesitatingly suggests, however, a different 
reason for the academic frown of Cambridge, which Professor 
Gray independently had already given some evidence for stating 
boldly. In the eighties, the phrase ^^gone beyond the seas to 
Eeames and there to remain had a definite and indisputable 
meaning, as anyone who will take the trouble to study the life- 
records of Catholic Martyrs will learn. Marlowe was unques- 
tionably suspected by the Cambridge authorities of having entered, 
or of having intended to enter the English College at Eheims to 
become a seminary priest. 

Dr. Boas is to be commended for espousing with Professor 
Hotson the unpopular verdict of the coroner^s inquest. Indeed, 
if we cannot accept the verdict of a properly constituted judicial 
body, what can we accept? The now popular theory that Ingram 
Prizer killed Christopher Marlowe ^^for the good of the (secret) 
service has no single definite fact, nor any known motive on 
which to rest. There was no secret service in the sense implied; 
only Poley is known to have had any length of connection with 
secret semce affairs; Marlowe was probably on one mission in 
1687; neither Ingram nor Skeres is known before or after ever 
to have been connected in any way with secret service. The only 
known bond between Marlowe and Ingram is that of a common 
master and patron; the only alleged bond between Marlowe and 
Poley is that they were would-be fellow coiners, and probably 
fomer fellow tenants of Newgate; Skeres had been something of 
a jackal for Poley as early as 1586. Known associations account 
for the group in 1693, and justify the alleged holiday nature of 
its gathering. As to allegations that ErizePs story rings false, 
it did not ring false to the sixteen men who examiued it narrowly 
upon oath, and who must have been individually and collectively 
far better judges intuitively of its probability than any one now 
can possibly even by much study be. Nor is' there a single known 
fact to indicate that these sixteen men were or could be corrupted. 

Perhaps, after all, the difficulty is that we do not wish to accept 
a brawling Marlowe as our beloved poet; but after Dr. Boasts 
masterly summary, the conclusion is unavoidable that Marlowe 
was, at least, temperamentally an aggravater, with an immoderate 
desire to shock. Though this was an outstanding characteristic. 
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yet it cannot have been the whole. So far we have^ but one ^ of 
Marlowe’s circles, and that the one in which he conjiHed devils. 
There are si^s unmistakable that he had also other circles more 

nearly celestial. 

T. W. Baldwin 

University of Illinois 


A Dictionary of Actors and of Other Persons Associated with 
the Public Representation of Plays in England before 16^2, 
By Edwik NunraEZER, Yale University Press (Cornell 
Studies in English, xiii), 1929. Pp. vi + 438. $5.00. 

Mr. Nnngezer states that he has attempted to assemble all 
the available information regarding actors, theatrical proprietors, 
stage attendants, and other persons known to have been associated 
with the representation of plays in England before the year 1642.^^ 
He has not attempted to unearth new material, only ^^to collect 
and organize all the discovered f acts.^^ 

Eor the period before 1616, of course, much of this work had 
•been done by Sir Edmund Chambers and published m his valuable 
chapter on the actors in the second volume of The Elizabethan 
Stage, Mr. Nungezer has been able to add to this, notably by 
including the results of the research of Harold N*. Hillebrand in 
connection with the child actors and by expanding the discussion 
of major figures like Tarleton, the Burbages, and Edward Alleyn. 
On the other hand, there are gaps m the information which Mr. 
Nungezer gives. Apparently he has not seen Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers’ Elizabethan Stage Gleanings^ as he makes no mention of 
the new actors and new material presented there. Some of his 
accounts are incomplete. To indicate a few at random: The 
discussion of William Birde gives only a blanket reference to 
many of the facts. It makes no mention of Birde’s letters to 
Henslowe in 1599^ or to Edward Alleyn, c, 1617 (?),® or of his 
legacy in the will of Thomas Towne;^ there is no mention of the 
letters of Sir Thomas Parry concerning Browne, ^^an English 
Comedian ” ; ® the account of Christopher Beeston omits his hiring 
of the Cockpit from John Best in 1616,® as well as several events 
in his career after 1616. But perhaps this is ungrateful. Mr. 

I (1925), 75-78, 182-186. 

®W. W. Oreg, Henslowe Papers, p. 86. 

^ Ibid,, p. 85. 

* Chambers, The BUmhethm Stage, u, 347. 

“Prances A. Yates, BBS., l (1925), 402. 

“Leslie Hotson, Oommonwealth and Bestoration Stage, 1928, pp. 89, 
90, 98. 
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Nungezer has made easily accessible much information that was 
not included or was only summarized in Chambers. 

In the account of actors after the omissions are more 

serious. I find in my notes at least ai:iy actors and persons of 
theatrical interest whom Mr. Nungezer does not mention at all. 
Apparently he has not seen Dr. Boasts valuable article, ‘‘ CrossfiehUs 
Diary and the Caroline Stage.^’ ^ Though Baldwin's Organization 
and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company is mentioned ni 
the bibliography, I find in the text no use at all of Professor 
Baldwin's elaborate analyses of the roles of the King’s men. 
Hotson’s Gommomvealih and Restoration Stage is used most errati- 
cally. The important discovery of Christopher Beeston’s ivill — 
printed in that book ® — is not mentioned. Numerous occurrences 
in Beeston’s career are omitted, apparently for the sake of com- 
pression, but in such a book as this, the conclusion that Beeston 

managed . . . Queen Henrietta’s men (1625-37)”° is not so 
important as the facts which establiwsh it. Though Hotson’s dis- 
coveries about Andrew Cane’s Commonwealth activities are men- 
tioned,^® there is no reference to Cane’s signature to the liond to 
Gunnell to continue playing at the Fortune in 1624.’^ Indeed, 
Mr. Nungezer says, ^^Of Cane between 1622 and 1631 nothing 
is known.” The mass of information from the provincial records 
in Murray’s English Dramatic Companies has been only partially 
used. Several actors mentioned in those records are not included 
at all — for mstance: Robert Taylor,^® John Costiiie,’^ James 
Crauford,^® George Hall,^® Robert Marcham,^^ Thomas MaskelP® 
and John Mountsett."^® 

There are a few slips in dates, for instance- the pageant m 
honor of the creation of Prince Henry as Prince of Wales was 
31 May 1610, not 1618, as given on page 70, under John Alling- 
ham and William Soyles (really the names are Allington and 
Styles, but this is Mrs. Stopes’s mistake, which Nungezer has 
copied) and the other nine servants of the King’s men granted 
a ticket of privilege 12 January 1636/37, he gives the date as 
1036, instead of changing to the new style calendar as elsewhere. 

Poriniglitly Review, oxxin (Apiil, 1925), 614-24. 

®Pp. 398-400. 

®P. 37. 

^®Pp. 84-5. 

^‘^^Hotson, pp. 52-4. 

“ P. 82. 

Murray, ii, 263; appaiently not the Robeit Tailor of the Admiral’s men. 

331 

247-248. 

253, 359. 

374 and note. 

368, 331. 

Ihid., 369, 
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But with such a multiplicity of details^ complete accuracy is almost 
impossible and the slips do not seem to be numerous. 

On the whole, I have the impression that the discussion of 
the actors before 1616, though exhibiting annoying omissions, is 
a helpful addition to the information given in Chamberses Mhza- 
bethan Stage, For a dictionary of actors after 1616, we should be 
grateful, but Mr. Ifungezer does not seem to have been notaldy 
successful in his attempt to gather all the available information.ee 

Gerald Eades BejSTTLi-iy 

Umveisily of Chicago 


The Poems of Si) Thofnas Wyatt, a Selectioa and a Study, By 
E. M. W, Till YARD. London: The Scholartis Press, 1929. 
Pp. 180. 

With this carefully-chosen anthology, intelligently and sympa- 
thetically introduced, and adequately annotated, the poetry of 
Wyatt bids fair to receive its ]ust recognition. TottelVs Miscellany, 
with its inclusion of much of Wyatfces earlier verse and its exclu- 
sion of his more individual and linished poetry, and Puttenliames 
W'ell-intentioned but misleading dictum that WyatPs chief service 
was to introduce foreign models into English verse, have succeeded 
in robbing Wyatt of his dues for nearly four centuries. He was, 
as Professor Tillyard so well shows, a man of robust intellect 
and of penetrating, if not associative, imagination, and his belter 
poetry is intensely dramatic, highly individual, and passionate. 
Moreover his technique is at times quite beyond praise, and shows 
a masterly command of tone effects, of tempo, and of rhythm. 

In a single respect only does one feel inclined to differ with 
Professor Tillyard. He follows Saintsliury in the conclusion that 
the iambic line as employed by Hawes and Barclay was built on 
no unifying pattern, and that the only way to read these people’s 
verses is to gobble them breathlessly with the hopeful intention 
of lighting on four main accents a line.” Consequently, Professor 
Tillyard concludes, ^^the existence of such writing must have iinid(' 
him [Wyatt] initially less cntieal and more tolerant of harshness. 
The opening of this sonnet, for instance, is hopelessly rough : 

Each man me telletli I rfxange most my devise . 

And on my faith, me think it goode reason, 

To change propose like after the season; 

For in every case, to keep still on© guise 
Is meet for them that would he taken wise.” 

As T have attempted to show elsewhere The Scansion of Wyatt’s 
Early SonnetV^ Studies in Philology, xx, 137-152), Hawes and 
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Barclay did have a imifying pattern, and seldom used a line of 
four, as opposed to five, accents. Their verse is not unrhythmical, 
when properly read, and Wyatt, as an inheritor of their technique, 
followed a recognized pattern in the above lines. He accented 
them as follows, and the reader may decide for himself whether 
or not they are “ hopelessly rough ” : 

Bach man me telleth I chMge most my devire; 

And on my faith, me think it good reason, 

To change propose like after the season; 

For in every case, to keep still one guise 
Is meet for them that would be taken wise. 

There is no impropriety in slurring the syllables in telleth, and 
Wyatt indicates such slurrings in his own manuscript versions, 
A hovering accent on words of Eomance origin is both legitimate 
and musical, and the occasional use of a monosyllabic foot where 
a word calls for special emphasis — most and still — ^is commended 
elsewhere by Professor Tillyard himself. This whole question is 
one hardly to be argued m a review, but it was responsible for 
the almost complete exclusion of the sonnets from the anthology, 
and some of them, such as If waker care ; if sodayne pale coulor,^^ 
and " You that in love finde lucke and habundance,^^ are decidedly 
colorful. 

Pbederiok M. Padelford 

Umversity of Washington 


Boethius: De Consolatione Philosophiae. Translated by John 
Walton. Edited by Mark Science. E. E. T. S., No. 170 
(for 1927). Pp. Ixvii + 379. 

This edition uses collations of sixteen manuscripts and the 
printed edition (1525). The Introduction describes the nineteen 
known manuscripts, analyses their inter-relationships, and dis- 
cusses date, authorship, method of translation, language and 
versification. The study is sound in method, dearly presented^ 
and concise; it brings out many significant points. As the ffliation 
of versions indicates two mam groups, a critical text is* im- 
possible. Consequently the editor prints one version, with rather 
frequent emendations ^ (a number of which are open to question), 
and variant readings. 

It IS always diflSeult to explain the relationships of manuscript 
versions in such a way as to make the facts dear to readers 
unfamiliar with the manuscripts. In general Dr. Science has 
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succeeded in this task, but perhaps at times his esposition does 
not do justice to his method. In particular he fails to give the 
evidence on which he places p' where he does. According to his 
diagram, a hypothetical version, is one of two main divisions 
of B', and has, itself, no descendants. Its sole function is to 
serve as a source of corrections for an extant version, Bb. Probably 
the corrections m Bb show none of the peculiarities of the A 
group, but how does Dr. Science know that ^ is not immediately 
descended from B? In fact he gives hardly any discussion of 
In the main, the editor bases his study of relationship on variant 
readings yet he knows that only erroneous readings have sigmfi- 
cance (see his excellent statement of this principle on p. xxxii). 
Though it is probable that his use of variant readings has not 
led lum into errors, one wonders why he emphasizes them as 
he does. 

Agam Dr. Science's choice of his basic text seems illogical on 
the basis of the data he offers the reader. If group A does not 
afford as good a text as group B, why did he not use KT or C if 
they are nearer to the original source than b' and jS'?" Instead 
he used L which is copied from Bb, a version derived from b' with 
corrections from jS'. If he must use a version of the b' group, 
why did he not use Bb, which he beheves to be the source of L? 
Yet, m spite of slight inconsistences. Dr. Science's work is an 
important and valuable addition to the publications of the E. E. 
T, S. 


The Ufdversitp of Chicago 


J. E. Hulbert 


Ancient Emigrants^ A History of the Norse Settlements of ScoU 
Imd. By A. W. Be^ggeb. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929, 
Pp. xii + 

Professor Br0ggePs volume is based upon a series of lectures, 
on the Ehmd Eoundation, which he gave in Edinburgh in the 
fall of 1928. The book begins with an account of the Norwegian 
colonization of the Shetlands and OrkMys, which the author com- 
pares, not without point, to the outflow of Norwegians to America 
in the nineteenth century. He makes it dear that the settlements 
in the Shetlands and Orkneys were not so much the result of 
Yiking raids as of a migration of the Norwegian peasantry, in 
search of more land to till. The wave of migration went beyond 
to the Hebrides and to the Scottish mainland, but only in the 
Shetlands and Orkneys themselves did the conquest produce a 
homogeneous Scandinavian civilization. The author looks into 
the history of these regions in pre-Norse times, and finds that 
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cliiaatic dmnges and other factors (not all of which are known 
to us) had brought about a decline of the Celtic civilization which 
previously had nourished there, and he thinks that in the Shet- 
iflnHa and Orkneys at least the Celtic population had become so 
ihm and so enfeebled by the eighth century that the Norw^an 
settlers met with no serious opposition. By a study of place-names 
he now tnes to find out from what parts of Norway the settlers 
came; his results confirm the results earlier reached by J. Jakobsen 
on the basis of the Norwegian words surviving in the dialect of 
the Shetlands. Another chapter is devoted to the rather scanty 
archaeological finds; the author thinks that a systematic and 
thorough excavation of the sites would yield a great deal of 
material bearing on the Norse occupation. The last two chapters 
take up the political and ecdesiasticM history of the Norse colonies, 
down to their cession to Scotland. 

Mr. Brji(gger’s book makes interesting reading, and brings out 
many points of value to the student of medievM civilization. It 
is however by no means an exhaustive treatise on its subject. One 
must describe it, rather, as a semi-popular work, meant chiefly 
for the layman. As such, it meets a real need, and can be recom- 
mended to aU who are in want of authoritative sketches in a field 
little known to most of us. The work is well printed and well illus- 
trated, though a large-scale map would have been of great help 
to the reader. The translation was done by "Mr. Crane of the 
British Legation in Oslo,’’ whose Enghsh is not always up to the 
mark (see p. 16). No doubt Mr. Crane is to blame for "philo- 
logical ” ( i. e. etymological) on p. 33, for " old Erse ” (i. e. Old 
Irish) on p. 60, and for " soundless ” (i. e. surd or voicdess) tm 
p. 70. The author himself, though, must be held responsible for 
the statement (p. 43) that Scotch Iroch is a "corrupt” form of 
ON. horg. 

EjSMP MaIiOITE 


A Concordance to the “ Historia Ecclesiastica " of Bede. By PuT- 
■SAM "EvimmsL Jones. Pp. x + 685. Published for the Con- 
cordance Society by the Mediaeval Academy of America. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1939. $6.60. 

The late Albert S. Cook did much for American scholarship in 
all sorts of ways, but among his more important contributions must 
be recikoned the work which he and his students have done in the 
fidd of concordance-making. Cook was never weary of pointing 
out the fundamental importance of the concordance in philological 
and linguistic scholarship, and he practiced what he preached by 
m a k i ng concordances himself. More important still, he trained up 
a group of notable scholars who carried on the good work. Thanks 
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largely to Cook and his men, we have today a respectable body of 
these indispensable tools (although concordances are still far too 
few). Professor Lane Cooper of Cornell, one of Cookes most dis- 
tin^ished pupils, has himself long been a leader in this vitally 
important field. And, as we learn from the Preface" of the 
work under review, Mr. Cooper suggested to the author that he 
undertake making a concordance of Bedels History, and helped him 
with the task at every stage. Professor Jones is to be congratu- 
lated on his mentor, and on his own wisdom in followmg so excel- 
lent a guide. The four years of hard work which he has put in on 
his arduous task now have their reward. The volume which he 
has produced will be a godsend to medievalists, and will be reckoned 
an indispensable part of their armory of books. We are deeply in 
his debt, and are correspondmgly grateful. 

The volume itself is well printed, on paper of good quality. I 
have noted too many instances of bad letters — sometimes overinked 
but more usually not inked enough, or even defective. As the 
author points out, his concordance serves also as an index rerum, 
by virtue of its form. The proper names are in each case identi- 
fied. All forms of a given word are listed under the so-called dic- 
tionary form, which is printed m capital letters. Under this the 
forms which actually occur appear as subheads, arranged alpha- 
betically and printed in bold-face type. This procedure sometimes 
involves printing the same form twice : first in capitals and then 
in small letters. It often involves printing in capitals a form which 
does not occur in Bede. Nevertheless, the method has obvious 
advantages, and is to be commended. 

Kemp Malone 


Early German Romanticism. Its Founders and Heinnch von 
Kleist. By Walter Silz. Harvard University Press, 1929. 
X -f- 264: pp. 

The aims of this admirable study are clearly set forth in the 
foreword: no final delineation of either Heinrich von EJeist or 
German Eomanticism is to be attempted, but certain significant 
relationships between a very complex individual and a very com- 
plex literary movement are to be pointed out. The treatise repre- 
sents the conviction that, in spite of the lack of immediate con- 
tacts with the originators of the Eomantic movement, Kleist has 
an imdeniable kinship with them, and that he succeeded far better 
than they in embodying their common ideals in poetic production. 

A searching investigation of Heinrich von KleisPs much-disputed 
relation to the Eomantic movement indeed, to be welcomed. 
Ernst Kayka’s monograph Kleist und die Romantih (Berlin, 1906) 
was written with the aim of freeing the dramatist from the charge 
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of belonging to a school of alleged morbid tendencies. Numerous 
other brmf attempts to classify Eleist have been rather incidental, 
more or less casual, inadequate and .highly contradictory. Out- 
standing Eleist-scholars have disagreed on his relation to the 
literary movements of his time. For he has been pronounced a 
classicist, an out-and-out romanticist, a romanticist subject to 
various reservations, and a psychological realist. His origmality, 
mdividuality and complexity transcend any one hterary movement 
and consequently render exact classification impossible. By settmg 
forth Heist’s kinslup with certam phases of early German Eoman- 
ticism, rather than endeavormg to place him in a defimte category, 
the author has wisely avoided pitfalls. 

The study shares a growing tendency to stress the points of con- 
tact between Classicism and early Eomanticism, makes shai^ 
between early and subsequent phases of the latter 
movement, and emphasizes the necessity of usmg the term Eoman- 
inoigm in the plural. The book is carefully documented, abounds 
in suggestive comparisons, and is written m lucid style. 

Significant reference is made to the admiration of reason by 
early romanticists such as Friedrich Schlegel and Novalis, an atti- 
tude frequently lost sight of in the tendency to judge all German 
Eomanticism by the subsequent yielding to imbridled phantas- 
magoria whidi brought the entire movement into discredit as 
being far removed from the reahties of life. Striking parallels 
between Heist and Holderhn, Friedrich Schlegel, and Novalis 
bear out the assertion of mtellectual, spiritual and artistic kinship. 
A duality of rational and irrationad qualities is found to distin- 
guish tile literary character of the early romanticists and of Heist 
as well; earlier and later Eomanticism are viewed as differing 
largely in the increasing predilection for the irrational, in a grow- 
ing lack of formal disciplme, and in the resultant predominance 
of tiie vague, fantastic, and emotional. In Tieck, the author sees 
the literary progenitor of later Eomanticism and its weaknesses; 
the tendencies of this later period begin to manifest themselves in 
Heist’s writing in the ws^e of his contacts in Dresden. But, 
like the early romanticists. Heist " insisted on form and disciplme 
in art; like them, he considered himself not the opponent but 
the perfecter of Classicism, mtent on conserving its achievements 
and yet going beyond it ” (p. 99). Heist is regarded as a 
belated and misplaced individual in the development of his age. 

Professor Silz sees the innovation in Heist’s drama not in its 
form, but in a new and distmctly modem ethical and reli^ous 
content (p.^ 169). To the reviewer, it seems that an additional 
mportant innovation in the drama of Heinrich von Heist lies 
in his treatment of emotion. Through Kantian philosophy he 
had lost confidence m reason as a reliable guide to tiiought and 
action. And he subsequently concluded that, because of its tend- 
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ency to weigh and balance, reason merely made for indecision and 
thereby paralyzed initiative. Kleist came to regard feelmg as 
the powerful, energizmg, impelling factor in human conduct; 
consequently he treated emotion as the fundamental, difiEerentiat- 
ing, dynamic qualiiy. The best, most reliable judgments he 
regarded as intnitive; feeling, rather than the reasoned logic of 
the situation, seemed the best guide. Kleist delighted in the 
portrayal of eruptive emotions of volcanic intensity which at times 
burst forth into acts of e3ctreme violence, thereby pointing toward 
the irrational, incommensurable and incomprehensible elements of 
human nature. This predilection for emotion leading to deeds 
differentiates Kleist from the sentimental, vague, listless treatment 
of feelmg by certain later romanticists. By such portrayal of 
surcharged emotions Kleist widened the boundaries of the drama 
of his time. 

In a concludmg chapter Friedrich SchlegeFs ideal of poetic 
art is cited as one that should unite the finite and the infinite, that 
should have the typical simpliciiy of the antique and yet express the 
complex soul of the modern mdividual with its infinite passions 
and longmgs^" (p. 228). Professor Silz believes that this ideal 
was well-nigh realized in the best works of Kleist, and particularly 
in Prinz FriedHch von Homhurg, in which he sees a reconciliation 
of qualities " commonly called Classic and Romantic/" a reconcilia- 
tion that he considers to have been the ideal of early German 
Eomanticism. 

John 0. Blankenagel 

0h%o Wesleytm Unwersitp 


Goethe, Bexus und Eros. Von Felix A. Theilhabee. Berlin- 
Grunewald: Horen-Verlag [1929]. Pp. 361. 

Das Verhaltnis von Sexus zu Bros bei Goethe zu klaren ist das 
Ziel dieser umfangreichen Studie. ^^Sexualitat ist der physiolo- 
gische Inhalt der grobanatomisch geschlechtlichen Handlung,^^ 
defihiert der Verfasser mit nicht unanfechtbarer Logik (die iiber- 
haupt seme schwache Seite ist) ; Erotik ist eine seelische Kompo- 
nente, ein gedanklicher Vorgang, eine intellektuelle Empfindung.^^ 
Es gilt ihm nun zu erweisen, dafi Goethe sexuell schwach, erotisdi 
dagegen stark veranlagt gewesen, mit andern Worten, dafi er seine 
Sexualitat in seine Werke sublimiert habe (85-91) . Haben wir das 
nicht eigentlich schon immer gewufit? Das Keue scheint bei Theil- 
haber nur das zu sem, dafi er Goethe eine ausgesprochene Mannlieh- 
keit abspricht, ja dafi er ihm fast diese Subhmierung iibel nimmt. 
Er verlangt sozusagen, dafi der Strom, dem man sein Wasser 
entzogeh hat, um es auf poetische Miihlen zu schlagen, unten im 
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Tale in ungenimderter Fulle Instig weitor rausche, nnd os leuchtet 
ihm nicht ein, dafi ein Mann, der bei Tagc Hundei-te von Banden in 
anfreibend geistiger Tatigkeit fiiUt, mit dencn er Jahrhiinderte 
bewegt, nicht anch bei Naelit semen Eiif als pater patriae nach 
Art Augusts des Starken begninden kann. 

So fuhrt Theilhaber denn die Eigenart des Goethischeii Eros 
aul erne pathologische Veranlagung zuruck, wahrend die vielleieht 
\iel lohnendere Frage nach etwaigen Hemmungs- und Fixierungs- 
erschemungen durch fruhe Erlebnisse nicht einmal aufgeworfeii 
Yvird. Ich ware der Letzte, der Theilhabers These von vornherem 
als unfruchtbar abweisen wiirde; abex unfruchtbar muB die 
Behandlung eines so umfassenden Themas bleiben, wenn der Bear- 
belter kein Psychologe groBen AusmaBes ist, ja wenn ihm cine 
Emfuhlung fur mensehliche und geistige GroBe recht eigeiitlich 
abgeht. Seme Kronzeugen smd denn auch immer Leutc von 
‘‘ praehtigem naturlichen Menschenverstand,^^ wie er dem Dichtei 
fehlt. So nihmt er Wilhelm Bodes Urteil uber den WerLher, der 
mit einer zwecklosen, sinnloson, nnerwimschten, verbotenen Liebe 
erfullt sei. Die naturlichen und vernunftigen Ziele der zartlichen 
Gefuhle zwischen Mann und Weib smd Begriindung eines Haiis- 
standes, christliehe Kindererziehung und auch das Vergnugen des 
Ehebettes. ,Hier in diesem Roman fielen solche vernunftigoic 
Zwecke unter den Tisch So Bode. Fur Theilhaber ist dann der 
Faust die Behandlung des Sexualproblems des modernen Menscheii, 
wobei einigermaSen unerfindlich bleibt, was der Verfasser nnler 
dem ^ Problem ^ versteht. 

Vollig konfus smd irgendwelche Versuche, auf geistesgeschidil- 
liche Entwicklungen emzugehen (113, 194), und Analysen der 
Dichtwerke bleiben in oberflachlicher und erborgter Charakte- 
risierung steeken, wie der Verfasser auch fur Einhihlung in his- 
torisch bedingte Ausdrucksform kemen Sinn hat : die Sprache des 
aehtzehnten Jahrhunderts, die ihm doch zum groBen Teil sein 
Material bietet, wird einfach mit der unserer Zeit identifiziert. 

Em groBer Aufwand von Arbeit ist hier vertan, urn eine duniie 
These zu erweisen, vertan aus Mangel an geniigender Einsieht und 
sachverstandiger Methode. Selbst die Frage, ob Goethe in Zeiten 
befnedigter Liebe rein quantitativ wemger geschneben habe, ist 
nicht aufgeworfen, geschweige beantwortet worden. 

Theilhabers Zitate sind nicht immer zuverlassig, vergleichc z. B. 
das wichtige ^ siegt mit Netzen ^ ist in ^siegt mit Reizen^ 
(gesperrt!) verlesen (uber Frau von Stein S. 130). 


Ernst Feise 
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Histoire de la ClarU fmnqam. Par Daniel Moenet. Pans, 
Payot, 1929. Pp. 308. Pr. 30. 

Peu de lm*es traitent xin sii;|et au«ai essentiol 2 )Oiir la connais- 
sance de Fesprit frangais. 

On a fait souvent (et Mornet mieux qiie quiconque) Thistoire 
de certains sentiments intelloctuels comme cenx de Ravioa, de 
Nature dans la Litterature fran^aise. Mais on n'aTait jamais fait 
Phistoire d^nn trait, d'niie quality de Pesprit fran^ais. Et quand 
cette quality est la Clarte qui passe pour maitresse dans la Littera- 
ture franyaise Penquete est de premiere importance. 

Qui dit hisioirc de la Clarte fran^aise dit formation, acquisition 
de cette qualite, dit qu^elle n^est pas surgie toute faite du Genie 
ethnique de la Prance, comme on le croit generalenient. Le tilre 
meme que Mornet donne h son etude est un programme critique, 
est un ref us d^accepter les vues coiiveiitionnelles sur le sujet. Et 
en eifet tout son effort se porte vers la demonstration que voici: 
La Clarte fran^aise comme qualite litteraire n^est pas une vertu 
intellectuelle innee, une et indivisible, mais une discipline enseignee 
et apprise, une conqu^te graduelle, d’achevement relativement re- 
cent, qui a ete souvent disputee et menacee et qui Pest aujourd’bul 
encore par des tendances qui ne sont pas toutes condamnables. 
En effet il^peut y avoir quelque artifice dans la Clarte k tout pnx. 
Elle peut §tre acquise et maintenue aux d^pens de la compl6tude, 
de la profondeur, de la v^rit6 m4me aux yeux de ceux qui croient 
en la fiuidite de rUniversel Devenir. Cela notre Professeur en 
Sorbonne met beaueoup de bonne gr&ce et une sorte de coquetterie 
de probite k le reconnaitre. Pourtant il pense qu’a tout prendre 
la Clarte est une vertu essentielle de Fintelligence communicatrice 
et qu^il faut la maintenir. 

Que cette vertu, que cette courtoisie de Fintelligence qui s^appelle 
du beau nom de Clarte soit bien franqaise Mr. Mornet ne le contesto 
pas, ear cela est Evident, m&me en ces temps val6ryques et prous- 
tiformes. Mais qu^elle ait 4te toujours et spontanement frangaise 
c^est cela qui lui parait le Mytbe. Je voudrais marquer brievement 
les principales etapes de sa demonstration sans pretendre resumer 
un livre qui fourmille de faits et d^apergiis: 

Moinet commence par la Clarte (ou plut6t FObscurite) au nioyen Sge 
et pai cetto d(?claration La pens4e au moyen age ne s’est pas souci^e 
d'etre claiie*' (p 13). MSme si on tient compte de ce que notre auteur 
parle ici de 1a pensee on peut faiie quelques reserves sui ce ju^ement 
rigouieux. En effet le courant didactique si puissant au moyen kge n^im- 
plique-t-il pas au moins une vell4it4 de Clarte ’ Peut-on due que le souci 
de clarte soit absent ehez Saint Thomas? Et Mornet lui-m§me ne dira-t-il 
pas plus loin tout ce que les Bli^toriques et manuels de clart4 des temps 
modernes doivent 3. la Seolastique m4di4vale? Pourtant on sent bien que 
ce quqi dit est tout de m§me vrai dans I’ensemble Peut-Stre aurait-il dff 
uuaneer davantage sa d4claration cn se servant par exemple de la fameuse 
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distinction m4di4vale entre Sens et Matihre, Le Sens est cacli4 et on ne 
va k lui qne par les symboles, mais la Matihre est susceptible d’arrangement 
et de clart4 

Sous la Eenaissance, comme M le montre excellemmcnt, la pens4e ou 
mieux encore Tapp^tit intelleetuel eat chose quantitative Peu ou pas de souci 
de selection, de hi<5raiehie ordonnatrice, de proportions, de Clart6 enfin. 
Suivant le mot vif et juste de S4nac de Meilhan que cite M., Pesprit au 
XVKme si^cle consistait dans r4rudition” (p 20). Cela est vrai mtoe 
de Rabelais, mSme de Montaigne, tons deux citateurs acharn4s. Le tableau 
que M trace de cette 4poque de la Renaissance comme paysage intelleetuel 
est original et vrai. On y voit tout ce qu’il y a eu de fumeux dans tant 
de flamme. 

Au XVIItoe si4cle, aux c6t4s mSmes des Classiques, on voit s4vir le 
p4dantisme citateur, la manie des Ana, de ces esp4ces de vide-poches in- 
tellectuels oh on fourre sans but et sans ordre ce qu'on a lu. Quant au 
theatre (qui est encore le meilleur baromfetre des habitudes d’esprit d’une 
epoque) les lecteurs du livre de Lancaster sauront tout ce qu’il a fallu 
de temps et de peine k la Clartd pour s’dtablir dans la littdrature drama- 
tique. 

Et pourtant, et pr4cis4ment au XVII4me si4cle, la Clart4 finit par I’em- 
porter. Et cette victoire c*est au fond Phistoire m4me du Classicisme 
La Clartd a jfini par sMmplanter, par devenir un trait qu*on assoeie avec 
Pesprit francais Comment cela s’est-il fait’ Cela s’est fait, rdpond M., 
par Peffort et Pinfluenee d’une discipline et d’une m4thode contenues dans 
des traitds qui s’appelaient des RhStoriques et qui dtaient enseignds, prati- 
ques, appliqu4s k coup d’exemples et d’exercices dans les colleges. En 
somme e’est un fait pddagogique. Ce furent des clercs et des rdgents qui 
apprirent aux future dcrivains k penser en clartd, si on peut dire, et en 
cadence 

Ces Rhetoriques, ces m4thodes pour s’exprimer clairement, ces gram- 
maires de Pideation avaient su distinguer les 414ments essentiels de la 
Clart4: Le Choix, POrdre, PBxpression. Et par des exercices, des com- 
positions elles apprenaient k Penfant k bien tenir en mains ces trois 
conditions ndeessaires de toute communication claire de la pensde. Ces 
mdthodes reprdsentaient d. certains dgards un apurement de la Scolastique. 
A cet apurement Descartes dans son Disoours de la MSihode s'dtait livrd 
de son cdtd mais de fagon beaucoup moins solitaire et onginale qu’on ne 
le rdpdte trop souvent “ Descartes, dit excellemment M., pense comme ses 
contemporains, il ne leur apprend pas k penser comme lui” (p. 61). 
Avant Descartes il y avait ddjd. des mdthodes de clartd. Mais aprds lui 
(et beaucoup k cause de lui) il y en a eu plus que jamais. L’historique 
et les citations que M. donne de ces Rhdtoriques sont trds vivants et trds 
persuasifs. On voit combien ces disciplines et ces dressages ont eu d^action 
prolongde k travers des gdndrations d'dcoliers devenus hommes et parfois 
dcrivains. On lira k ce sujet avec le plus grand fruit ce qu’il dcrit sur la 
Composition oratoire (p. 166-206). En fait Vfiabitus oratoire (comme 
force et' comme vice) est un trait important de la littdrature et mdme de 
la podsie frangaises. A cet dgard le Romantisme si oratoire continuait 
bien plus qu'il ne le croyait une tradition classique et preaque pddagogique. 

Mais de mdme qu’il y avait eu dans Pdtablissement de cette discipline 
de Clartd des lenteurs et des attentes il y eut aussi des dissidences et des 
rdactions. Et cette histoire ndgative n^est pas moins intdressante que 
Vautre, On peut dire que la refiierche de la Clartd formelle souldve les 
protestations de deux camps qui sont pourtant adverses Vun k Tautre: 
Le Camp des Emotifs et celui des Scientifiques. Pour des motifs diffdrents 
mais d^lement puissants ces deux tempdraments se mdflent de la Clartd 
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eonune deformation et mutilation du Reel. A propos des esprits scientifiques 
une des parties Ics plus pen4ti antes et h, mon sens les plus neuves du livre 
de Mornet est eelle qu’il coiisacre k Buffon, dont il montre le vigouieux effort 
pour adapter les foimes consacrdes k im contenu intelleetuel plus complexe 
(p. 101-110). Quant aux ri^aetions et dissidences ^motives centre la Clart4 
elles sent dvidentes bien avant le Symbolisme. C*est un curieux spectacle 
que de voir les Preiomantiques nous parler du Vague des Passions (qui 
est la negation mtoe de la Clartd comme fait de conscience). Mais e’est 
un spectacle plus curieux encore de les voir nous parler de ces tdnfebres 
en termes de clarte et de logique oratoires. 

Mornet nons a lui-m^me bien averti qne son but dans son livre 
n^etait pas de ehercher les causes profondes ” de la Clarte fran- 
qaise mais seulement ses causes litteraires. Cependant tout en 
cultivant son jardin d^historien de la Litterature il ouvre devant 
Fesprit du lecteur tout un horizon. Entre autres problemes celui 
de savoir si eette acquiescence aux doctrines et aux disciplines de 
Clarte par Fespnt franqais ne trahit pas une certaine riceptivite 
ou predisposition plus ou moins native, ce problfeme-lS. me semble 
se poser malgre tout. Ceci n^infirmerait pas les conclusions bien 
StajSes de M., mais leur apporterait seulement un leger correctif. 
Il y aurait lieu dgalement de se demander si Finfluence de FBglise 
(et surtout des pr4dicateurs catholiques apr^s la Edforme) et eelle 
des femmes (qui n^6taient pas toutes pr6cieuses ni quintessenci6es) 
n’ont pas compt6 pour quelque chose dans Fetablissement de la 
Clarte ? Il est si difiBcile de faire abstraction du ph4nomfene social 
dans le ph^nomSne intelleetuel ou litt^raire 1 

Mais qu^on dise ce que Fon voudra, Fouvrage en question est de 
ceux qu^aucun etudiant serieux de Fesprit franqais ne pourra se 
permettre d^ignorer. 

Louis Cons 

Swarthmore College 


Le Theatre Octave Feuillet {ISSl-lSQO) . Par Alice Borrbsbn, 
Paris: Editions Spes, 19'29. Pp. 283. Pr. 22. 

The theme of this dissertation is the significance of Feuillet as 
a representative of his time. Making almost no attempt at literary 
criticism, Miss Borresen has emphasized the historical value of 
FeuilleFs ideas, which found earlier expression, and whose evolu- 
tion can be traced more clearly, in his plays than in his novels. 
As she states in her preface, her aims are to fake revivre Vesprit 
et la sodete du Second Empire, fake mieux connaifre son romander 
mondain, itudier les divers courants de VSpoque, She has carried 
out this ambitious program by giving briefly the life of F. and 
the historique of his theatre, by telling at wearisome length the 
dull plots of the plays most successfully produced or most signifi- 
cant for the ideals they embody, by showing the relationship of F/s 
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ideas vrith. romanticism, realism, positmsm, by a final chapter on 
the Theatres de societe and the Oomedie de salon of the Second 
Empire. The last two parts are by far the clearest and most inter- 
esting. In her desire to present the hitherto unpublished material 
which forms the greatest part of her bibliography. Miss B. some- 
what o-verloads her pages with quotations that might have been 
more thoroughly integrated into the text. She is too sparing of 
personal comment. Having shown that she can write vividly and 
sensitively, for instance in her admirable analysis of romanticism 
and the bourgeois reaction to it, she leaves the reader a bit resent- 
ful of the heavy going in such a chapter as the one on Le Realisme 
d' Octave Feuilletj where he finds himself obliged repeatedly to 
consult the Taile des matUres in order to supply the plan and 
conclusions which could well be more explicit in the chapter itself. 

^ The dissertation, for which its author received the highest men- 
tion of the University of Paris, gives the impression of thorough, 
painstaking, and sincere scholarship. Miss B. has had a real 
problem in the organization of the great mass of material which 
she has gathered. She handles the problem by presenting a detailed 
Table des waiihes in the form of an outline. It is regrettable that 
no page numbers are given either in the Table or in cross-references 
in the footnotes, where the use of merely infra and supra show 
sublime confidence in the reader^s ability to turn without loss of 
time and patience to a desired paragraph. 


Wellesley College 


Edith Melohbe 


Stage Realism in France between Diderot and Antoine. By Edith 
Meloher. Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1928. Pp. vi, 189. 

Dramatic critics and literary historians have always insisted 
upon the revolutionary character of the Th6fitre Libre and praised 
its founder, Antoine, for introducing realism on the French stage. 
Miss Melcher has asked a very interesting question : was Antoine^s 
stage realism an abrupt creation ex nihilof Had there been any- 
thing, before 1887, to prepare his courageous attempt and to ex- 
plain his success? 

Miss M. has made a thorough study of the setting, the properties, 
me costumes and the stage-directions of the French theatre between 
Diderot and Antoine. In a preliminary chapter, she shows how 
the gradual diseardmg of classical tradition, in the latter half of 
the eightemith century, opened the way to a new realism. Much 
attention is paid to Diderot's theories, which advocated a natural- 
ism as complete as that of a hundred years later, but were long 
neglected by the following century. The greater part of her book 
IS devoted to the nineteenth century: the author has adopted a 
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classification whidi is not without drawbacks^ although it probably 
remains more satisfactory than a chronological division into periods 
might have been. She follows with great care the development of 
stage realism in the melodrama^ in the romantic drama (which 
she makes to include, somewhat arbitrarily, such plays as Ponsard^s 
Lucrece and Sardou^s Theodora) ^ and in the realistic drama. 
The conclusion is clear: the powerful movement which swept the 
whole century towards realism was felt on the French stage long 
before Antoine; in fact, realism was applied in the theatre, long 
before Champfieury and Duranty advocated it for literature at 
large. Antoine^s task will be ^^to unite the scattered reforms of 
a century and to present them to a public which had been gradually 
prepared to receive them^^ (p. 157). 

Miss M. has accomplished her task with great skill and a very 
thorough method. There is much that is new in what she tells 
about the realistic setting of many nineteenth century plays, and 
the student of French drama in that period cannot afford to do 
without her book. The wealth of details and of quotations has 
not caused her to lose sight of the main lines of her subject. 
The facts are presented with a fine clarity and the style has an 
elegant purity, which we do not always find in American disserta- 
tions. Such a modest, but definite, contribution to our knowledge 
of French literature is a good instance of what can be done in a 
thesis, and may help to justify the Ph. D. agamst the charges 
recently brought by Mr. IsTorman Foerster and other American 
critics.^ 

Henei Peyee 

Yale University 


Parnassus in France, Currents and cross-currents in nineteenths 
century French lyric poetry. By Aaron- Schaffer. Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1939. Pp. x + 291. 

In spite of many recent works on the Parnassian movement, 
Mr. Schajffer feels that " the fact remains, that the Parnassians, as 
a whole, have not received the attention they deserve among 
American scholars.^^ Since the present work is frankly introduc- 
tory in character, it makes no claim to exhaustiveness and merely 

^The author might have added a few titles to her precise and very 
useful bibliography: L. Allard’s La comid^e de moeurs en France au mm 
sihcle (Harvard, 1923) ; Hasting’s, The Drama of E, de Baleac (Baltimore, 
1917), £!, 0. van Bellen’s Les origmes du mSlodrame (Utrecht, 1927), among 
others would have provided a few details about stage realism in Picard, 
Balzac and in the melodrama. And the dramatic criticism of other nine- 
teenth century periodicals (such as the Bevue de Paris, the Eevue 
Nationals, the Bevue Fnoyolopidique, etc.) would have enabled her to study 
the reaction to that realism with greater accuracy. 

5 
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attempts to sketch the principal currents of nineteenth-century 
liench lync poetry, which, " for a decade, fused to form a stream 
that has come to be known as Pamassianism." After a short chap- 
ter on lyric poetry to the Eomantic Period, he studies the Romantic 
Period, Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, BanviUe, Baudelaire, etc., end- 
ing with a ninth chapter on Symbolists and Decadents. The 
appendix contains a short but satisfactory bibliography. 

“We have completed,” remarks Mr. Schaffer in his afterword, 
our ascent of the French Parnassus. Our voyage, to be sure, has 
been somewhat hurried.” Indeed less than 300 pages seem scant 
space for the discussion of so broad a field, of so many poets, 
especially when there is frequent citation from the original text 
of poems mentioned. Mr. Schaffer writes for the general public 
rather than the special student; he aims to interest his reader in 
French poetry as Pontenelle did the ladies in astronomy. A sin- 
cere lover of this poetry himself, he wishes to attempt to rescue 
“these poets (the Parnassians) from the oblivion which has 
engulfed most of them in English-speaking countries.” One won- 
ders whether we can hope for much success along these lines. In 
both England and America the Muse of French poetry has always 
suffered from lack of appreciation. C. J. Bailey in Claims of French 
Poetry and M. Legouis in his Defense de la poisie frangaise have 
both attempted a similar task along more traditional lines. 

Mr. S.^s enthusiasm sometimes allows his prose to become more 
poetic than logical; such phrases as “the harmonies are Debussian 
rather than Chopinesque,” “ primordial unashamedness,” “ techm- 
cal wizardry,” “ ethereal marble of lyric poetry ” suggest an emo- 
tional rather than intellectual appreciation. At the end he grows 
pessimistic and wonders whether “poetry is capable of gro\rth in 
so inhospitable a soil as this twentieth-century civilization” with 
its “ iconoclastic intellectual phenomena,” such as “ The Origin of 
Species, Madame Bovary and the ‘useful theatre’ of Dumas fils 
and Augier.” Critical works on modern French poetry with their 
vague and indefinite phraseology and their intensely subjective 
judgments cause one to regret tiie language and the logic of Mal- 
herbes, for the marginal notes to his copy of Des Portes, by their 
directness and common sense, make us realize that this ‘ tyran des 
mots et des syllabes,’ with his frankly unsympathetic attitude 
toward lyric poetry, while he may have stifled lyric poetry iu 
France for a centu]^ and a half, rendered his country a great serv- 
ice by preventing a host of unskilful riders from attempting to 
mount Pegasus. Nevertheless, the worthy motive of such works of 
initiation as the present disarms the critic, just as Miss Amy 
LoweE’s enthusiasm in her Six French Poets somewhat compen- 
sated for a lack of critical acumen and historical background. To 
one u nfam i li ar with Parnassian poetry, Poemassus in France will 
provide an mteresting and satisfactory introduction. 

OomOl Vnivere^ JAMS F. MasOIT 
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A Century of Voltaire Study. A Bibliography of WriUngs on 
Voltaire, 1825-1926. By Maey-Makgaret H. Baer. UeTir 
York: The Institute of French Studies, 1929. Pp. xxiv 
' + 123. 

In the case of a writer so voluminous, picturesque, and signifi- 
cant as Voltaire, it is natural that the number of books and arti- 
des dealing with his personality or his works should have become 
very large during that active century from 1825 to 1925, and Miss 
Barr has listed, and in most cases examined personally, 1,494 titles. 
This simple fact indicates at once the great aid offered to students 
of Voltaire by this little volume, which begins where Querard left 
off and stops, since one must stop somewhere, a century later. The 
titles are classified, for greater convenience, under the seven main 
heads of Bibliography, General Criticism, Bio^aphy, Voltaire The 
Writer and Thinker, Correspondence, Criticism of Individual 
Works, and Voltairians. Each title is numbered and there is a 
valuable Index at the end of the volume. 

J. J. Jusserand^s important Shakespeare en France sous Vanden 
regime (Paris, 1898) should be listed on p. 49, since later writers 
have drawn extensively on it, not always with due acknowledg- 
ments. Joseph Texte^s J.-J. Rousseau et le cosmopolitisme lit- 
Uraire (Paris, 1895), which bears on the same subject, may be 
found under number 965 on a later page. Although M. Morize^s 
valuable critical edition of Le Mondain appears on p. 91, the still 
more indispensable edition of Oandide (Hachette, Paris, 1913) has 
somehow been missed and should be added on p. 84. With these 
and such other occasional omissions as a very close scrutiny might 
reveal. Miss Barris careful labor has produced a work of great 
value. In bibliography it is weU-nigh impossible to be absolutely 
complete and the reader should always be grateful for the very 
high degree of completeness here attained. The difSicult task of 
proof-reading has also been performed almost without slip. This 
Bibliography must be regarded as one of the fundamental works 
of reference for aU students of eighteenth-century French litera- 
ture. 

George E. HAVEisra 

State University 


Santa, Teresa y otros msayos. Por AiriEioo Oasibo. "Hostoria 
Nuera,” 1929. 279 pp. 

Los libros de ensayoa me dejan siempre la impietddii de qae hoy 
86 escribe con miedo, con nn miedo inexplicable a atacar de frente 
los problemas dificiles, a meteise en hondnras. Los ensayistas 
espaholes de mis valer saelen contentarse con temas j 
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tratan, por temor a liacer el ndiculo, de ajustar su prosa al ntmo 
del momento con nna candidez admirable. Hnyen de las compleji- 
dades y se asnstan de todo, hasta de citar pasajes ligeramente 
escabrosos. El grace] o con que se ensartan en este libro los 
vocablos y conceptos picantes — dice Maeztu hablando de Le Celes- 
tim — es punto menos qiie una catastrof e nacional, en cuanto impide 
manejar sin reservas nno de nuestros grandes clasicos.^^ Indu- 
dablemente hoy se escribe pensando demasiado en los liceos de 
sehoras. 

Castro es nna de las raras excepciones. En sn liltimo libro aborda 
valientemente las cnestiones fimdamentales qne otros esqnivan. 
Sns breves ensayos sobre la Bdad Media, sobre los mozarabes, sobre 
la inflnencia de Erasmo, sobre el problema histdrico de La Gelestim, 
sobre Gracidn, son el mayor esfnerzo que hasta ahora se ha hecho 
para destruir las c6modas f6rmnlas de la erudicidn bnrguesa. 
Cuando se escriba un manual seno de nuestra literatura serd 
imprescindible tener a la vista estos ensayos. 

El capitulo de la Edad Media, por ejemplo estd pidiendo una 
revisidn. Suele hablarse con evidente ligereza de la modorra inte- 
lectual de los siglos medievales. El error precede de habernos 
linutado siempre a estudiar las obras literarias sin tener en cuenta 
las diddcticas, que en esta dpoca son su clave. Todas las grandes 
figuras de la Edad Media, dice agudamente el ensayista, estdn 
tocadas de espiritu escoldstico. Su concepto del mnndo explica su 
sentido del arte. Por eso es improcedente separar el arte de las 
demds manifestaciones de cultura. 

Otro capitulo de nuestra historia literaria que tambi6n necesita 
mejora es el correspondiente al erasmismo. Se habla de Erasmo 
como heterodoxo, se recuerdan sus relaciones con los hermanos 
Vald4s, se apunta vagamente su influencia sobre el autor del Lazari- 
UOj todo esto siguiendo a Men6ndez y Pelayo, pero no se dice nada 
de lo mucho que le deben (dejando aparte cnestiones religiosas) 
los eseritores dasicos incluso Cervantes. Es un estudio que est& 
todavla por hacer, y al que podrla servir como punto de partida 
el sugestivo ensayo que Castro ha dedicado al gran humanista de 
Eotterdam. 

Tan capitales oomo los anteriores son todos los demas problemas 
diseutidos en el nuevo libro de don Am^rico-, una de cuyas ideas 
fijas parece ser combatir a los que niegan un l^nacimiento espanoL 

No se manifiesta en la Peninsula — dice en el ensayo sobre Santa 
Teresa— nada que podamos entroncar con la tradicidn del Ousano 
0 de Leonardo; la mlstica viene en cambio a responder de extrafia 
manera al afan individualista grato al Eenacimiento." Desde hace 
ya tiempo viene el insigne critico afinnando la participacidn de 
Espana en el movimiento renacentista. Esta era una de las 
conclusiones, quizi la principal, de su libro sobre Cervantes,^ y 

*jDo» Quijote^ jDo» Jwm y la Oelestinay Madrid, 1926, p. 220. 
pemanUewlo de Oensantesy Madrid 1925. 
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aliora, al hablar del erasmismo, de La Oelestina, de la mlstica, 
aduce nnevas demostraciones. 

El estudio mas largo estd dedieado a Santa Teresa euya figura, 
hasta ahora exclusivamente sometida al andlisis cHnico o sub- 
limada por el fervor religiose, aparece aqui juzgada desde ttn 
tercer pnnto de vista mas sereno. Ni empireo ni fisiologia. Castro, 
situado en la clara zona del arte, da nna interpretacidn pnramente 
literaria. Santa Teresa rechaza la abstraccidn, prefiere el amor 
divino inspirado en la hnmanidad de Cristo, fnndado en elementos 
sensibles y expresados en simbolos y metdforas que alimenten la 
fantasia. No hay aqni ^noche osenra del alma,^ como en Juan de 
la Cruz; en Teresa la nnidn mistica se produce, necesariamente, en 
un previo estado de ausencia de si mismo, en un total vacio de la 
mente, pero en un vacio cegador por su luz, no por su tiniebla; 
y rara vez sin el concurso de su sensibilidad.” Nunea se ha dicho 
de la Santa de Avila nada tan justo en menos palabras. 

En su liltimo libro Castro hace frecuentes incursiones por el 
campo de la historia — Herejias provenzaleSj El gran duque de 
Osum, etc. — demostrando igual destreza y erudicidn que en el te- 
rrene literario. No quiero concluir sin citar su ensayo sobre Cer- 
vantes y Pirandello que es, si no el mds transcendental, el que 
ciertamente acusa mayor perspicacia critica. 

JosS Bobles 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Malinogion. A New Translation. By T. P. Ellis and 
JoHK Lloyd. New York, Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1929. Vol. pp. xx + ^23 ; vol. ii, pp. 253. $3.50. The 
translators used both the Bed Book and the White Book text in 
making their English version of the Middle-Welsh romances. They 
include not only the Malmogion proper, but also Macsen Wledig, 
Lludd and Llevelys, Kulbwch and’Olwen, Ehonabwy, Owein, 
Peredur and Gereint. Their work has been done with fair accuracy, 
but students of medieval romances will not find the volumes ve:y 
useful, since the notes are rather meager. In their Preface (p. vii) 
the translators indicate that they interpret as a plural the mahmogi 
of the sentence hon yw y ledivared geinc or mabinogL W'ith 
equal reason (or unreason) one might argue that in the sentence 
^^this is the fourth branch of the tree,^^ the word tree is in the 
plural. 


K. H. 
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Fowth SuppUmenttoaManmlofthe Writings in Middle English^ 
1050-H00. Additions and Modifications to July, 1929. By JoHisr 
Edwin* Wells. New Haren, Conn., 1929. Pp. 1253-1332. $1,50. 
Professor Wells once more brings his Manual up to date by adding 
the learned studies printed since the third supplement came out 
in 1926. The latest supplement conforms closely, m its arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter, to the original work and the supple- 
ments earlier brought out. 1 have noted only one mistake; on 
p. 1285, the page reference in item 617 is wrong. It is best cor- 
rected by reading paragraph" for ^^page." 

K. M. 


Nicholas Breton as a Pamphleteer, By Nellie Elizabeth 
Monteob. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1929. Pp. 98. 
In this doctoral thesis, Miss Monroe classifies the prose writings 
of Breton into ten types : the dialogue, allegory, devotional tract, 
satire, gnomic pieces, ventures into courtly and realistic fiction, 
the familiar letter written with a conscious literary purpose, the 
political tract, the character," and the essay. She then considers 
Breton's contribution to each of these types in the light of its 
own literary tradition and the cultural conditions which gave rise 
to it and supported it. Miss Monroe shows a thorough command 
of her subject-matter and she writes with considerable stylistic 
distinction, 

EREDEEIOK TU. PADELEOED 


Thonm Fuller. Seleetions. WUh Fssays ly Charles Laml, 
Ledxe SUfhm, Eio. "With, an Introduction by E. K Bboadus. 
Orford Umversiiy Press, 1928. Pp.xvi + 206. With its portrait 
and fecsu^e reproductions of the title pages, and its care to 
reproduce tte typography and arrangement of the original Tolumes. 
this collection is an excellent effort to 'cream' Puller for under- 
graduates.^ The extracts are representative of his whole work on 
a s(^e wto<*_a88igns foriy-five pages to The Soly and The Prof am 
State, and two pages to Good Thoughts in Worse Times. 


UtUvereity of OaUfomia 


mbbeitt t. hpohbs 
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AN UNEEGOEDBD TYPE OF CHIVALEIO EOMANCE 

Some years ago there fell into the writer^s hands at Eome a 
manuscript, which previous to the year 1853 had been for a time, 
perhaps for many years, the property of Andrea Maifei, the nine- 
teenth-century translator of Milton. So' much, at least, would 
appear from a note inside the cover : Dono dellTllmo. Sig. Cav. 
Andrea Maffei . . . 1853.^^ The little volume has no title, except 
for two lines written on the fly-leaf, probably about the year 1800 : 

Poema e Eime d^autore ignoto del secolo decimosesto ” 

The manuscript dates apparently from the end of the sixteenth 
century or from the seventeenth ; it was written throughout in the 
same clear and careful hand of late Cinquecento style, without any 
obvious intermissions in the writing. The Rime, which come last 
in the volume, are of the conventional sixteenth-century type: a 
score or so of sonnets, a couple of lallate, two madrigals, a sestina, 
and two groups of sianze. The first sonnet begins Quel aureo cnn 
in oui si dolce Amore . . another, with typical iisticoi: Luce 
che luce a 'par d! ogni ultra luce. . . • There is one sonnet of the 
familiar religious type. Padre del del da cui precesse il Figlio 
. . . ; and another which announces with conventional tactless- 
ness that a love-affair is ended: Poicltf d spenta la fiamma e 'I 
nodo sclolto . • . ; while the sestina opens with the eminently 
ordinary Cinquecento line 0 per me lieto e fortunate giornaf 
With these Bime^ at the end of the manuscript, is a pastoral dia- 
logue in versi sciolti, also thoroughly typical, both in idea and 
execution, of the sixteenth century. None of these poems seems 
ever to have been printed ; at least it has been impossible to run 
any of them down, either in sixteenth-century anthologies or else- 
where; but their general nature, as the foregoing examples 
obviously suggest, bears out unequivocally the note already quoted 
(made at the beginning of the nineteenth century by one who possi- 
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bly knew something of the history of the manuscript), which 
ascribed them definitely to the seeolo decimosesto/" 

Since, therefore, the lyric portions of the manuscript appear to 
be in all probability of the sixteenth century, and since the whole 
body of the manuscript seems to have been written at about that 
period and in a single hand, it is not unreasonable to attribute the 
poem which occupies the greater part of the manuscript to the 
same period, especially as there is no period to which it would more 
naturally belong. 

This chivalric romance was, then, written probably between 1560 
and 1600. It is in the regular ottava rima form; the versification 
is smooth and regular, and the rhymes usually normal in every way. 
Like many other romances of the time,^ it is merely fragmentary; 
the manuscript contains the whole of the first canto (consisting of 
222 stanzas) and the first half or so (plus some scattered stanzas) 
of the second canto : in all, some 2,600 or more lines of the poem 

Whether it was ever completed or not, we cannot say ; very pos- 
sibly the manuscript is holograph, and contains all that the author 
ever cared to finish. At all events, he wrote enough to show that 
he possessed sufficient originality to introduce a new element into 
what was probably the most hackneyed of all Cinquecento literary 
forms — ^with the sole exception of the sonnet. For his poem does 
not narrate the adventures of the paladins of France (whose 
exploits formed the theme of nine-tenths of the chivalric romances 
of his day), nor of the Breton knights, of the Qaulesi, or of those 
of Spain; it tells the adventures of himself and of his patron. 
Furthermore, it is not pretended that these adventures ever actually 
took place; they are frankly admitted to be only the poefs dream. 
This it is which makes the poem remarkable and, apparently, 
unique : it is a chivalric romance that describes a dream, or rather 
a series of dreams, in which the poet and his patron go out as 
knights errant in search of adventures. To make a dream the 
background of a story or a poem was, of course, and long had been 

^Girolamo Parabosco*s ebivalric romance, for example (also ame titulo), 
waa printed with his Lettere Amoroae in 1664 (Venice, Giolito), and 
frequently reprinted in the following decades, though only in the form 
of two short isolated cantos, intended to he the tenth and fifteenth in a 
lengthy poem which never appeared and was apparently never completed; 
Pietro Aretino’s four chivalric romances (one of them a parody) all broke 
off as fragments at the second or third canto; etc. 
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one of the most familiar of literary devices; but to cast a chivalrie 
romance m this mold;, and to make of it a series of dreams — Sogno 
Primo^ Sogno Secondo, etc. — Winstead of cantos; to make, besides, 
the poet himself and his patron the heroes of the story — ^this was 
apparently an entirely original idea.^ 

The poem, to summarize very briefly, opens with the author^s 
lament that he is now languishing far removed from the fair city 
" ch^ ha il mare in seno . . . " — an unintentionally oracular expres- 
sion which suggests on the one hand Venice, on the other, Naples.® 
After a few introductory stanzas, we learn that the poet was sleep- 
mg on the eve of the day of her who, chaste and unflinching, 
shamed base desire by the sacrifice of her fair eyes. (It was, that 
IS, on the Eve of Samt Lucy, Santa Lucia, whose day is the 
thirteenth of December.) Just at dawn,^ the poet has a dream; 
and m this dream his patron and himself go forth as knights errant 
and encounter the various adventures he is now going to relate. 
The patron, to whom the poem, naturally, is addressed, rides out 
as the Ouerrier Fatale, the poet, in the world of his chivalrie 
dream, is known as the Cavalier Leale. 

^It should, perhaps, be noted here that one other late sixteenth-century 
woik, Marzio Bartolmi*s obscure Insogm PastorcUt, printed at Orvieto in 
159G, superficially resembles our poem in the fact that it, too, is divided 
mto Primo Insogno, Secondo Imogno, etc., up to the eleventh dream. 
This resemblance, however, remains purely superficial, since (quite apart 
from the fact that the one, as its name implies, is a pastoral, and in the 
conventional form of alternating prose and verse, while the other is a 
chivalrie romance) Bartolini does not dream his pastoral story, but places 
it frankly in Arcady in the old familiar way. Its division into Inaogni, 
or dreams, results solely from the large part played in its action by the 
recital and interpretation of eleven dreams, one after another, by five 
Arcadian nymphs and six shepherds, under an ancient and mysterious 
beech-tree. 

^ The idea that the sea in eeno Venice is, of course, a very common 
one, and may be the meaning here. The word order, however, makes il 
mare object more naturally than subject of the verb, indicating Naples — ^the 
city ^ which holds the sea in her bosom.’ Though this is a far less com- 
mon (and less clear) conceit, the mention a few stanzas later of the legend 
anent Santa Lucia’s eyes, especially current in the Southern city, makes 
it probable that Naples rather than Venice is the place which the poet 
had in mind. 

* Dreams were, of course, well known to be most vivid and most true in 
the hour that just precedes the dawn. Of. Dante, Inferno, xxvi, 7, and 
Purgatorio, rs, 13-18. 
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The unusually long first canto, or rather Sogno Primo, describes 
viTidly and attractively the alarums and excursions of their first 
•wandermg. Their search of Adventure is from the outset an 
imqualified success, for they find not merely adventure, but adven- 
tures in great plenty: adventures with giants and monsters and 
with evil knights ; adventures rescuing damsels in distress ; adven- 
tures, too, on occasion, purely amorous, with damsels whose charms 
prove too allurmg for chivalry to resist. But every canto, and 
every Sogno, too, must have an endmg; so m stanza 2%2 the poet 
briefly and regretfully describes how he awoke. 

Then begms the Sogno SecondOj m which the knights, con- 
tinuing their errantry, arrive at the court of the Queen of Eng- 
land. Here they take part in a great and complicated tourna- 
ment — and the poem breaks off, unfimshed. Perhaps this is just 
as well; for the Sogno Secondo is, it must be confessed, decidedly 
duU, its mam interest for us lying in the mere fact that it should 
be the court of the Queen of England that the heroes visit. Was 
the poet perhaps a Protestant, dreammg of the court of Elizabeth ? 
Or was it Mary the Catholic whom he had in mind? Speculation, 
alas, is futile; very possibly, mdeed, the poet meant just any 
Queen of England. At all events, the first Sogno, despite its 
length, is vastly more readable than the second; it is varied and 
sprightly, telling its story with much vividness and realism, never 
suggesting, except in the opening and the closing stanzas, that all 
this high adventure was unreal. 

The present writer hoped to do justice to the poet, whom we 
can know only by his dream-name as the Cavalier Leale, by print- 
ing at full length at least the battles and enchantments of his 
Sogno Primo. Unhappily, that is now impossible; all that can 
be done for the poem, which brought very genuine enjoyment to at 
least one reader, is to make these brief and general observations. 
For, largely through its owner’s carelessness, the manuscript, 
together with nearly all such notes as he had made on it, was 
stolen from him on Christmas Day, 1929; and there can be no 
further hope that it is not now permanently lost. It would, how- 
evCT, be unhappy and unjust to let that dream-romance vanish 
entirely unrecorded; and so at least it shall be noted here that 
such a poem was written, apparently towards the end of the Oin- 
quecento: a unique and hitherto unrecorded chivalric romance, of 
a type whoEy unknown to Melzi and Tosi and to F. Fofilano— to 
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the bibliographers and to the historian alike of the Poema Gaval- 
leresco; a romance in oUava nma, divided not into cantos, but 
into sognij narrating the adventures as knight errant in dream 
of the poePs patron, Querrier Fatale, and of the unlaiown dreamer- 
poet himself, the Cavalier Leale, 

Walter L. Bullock 

The University of Chicago 


A. DE VIGNY ET ANGE PITOU 

Le point de depart du tragique recit de Vigny intitul6 Lauretta 
on Le Cachet Rouge se trouve, comme on Pa indiqu^ bien des fois, 
dans le passage suivant du Journal (Pun poete * 

Passage de Mer — ^Un beau vaisseau partit de Brest un jour. Le 
eapitaine fit connaissance avec un passager. Homme d*esprit, il lui dit: 
" Je n’ai jamais vu d’bomme qui me fUt si cher.” 

Aniv4s k la hauteur de Taiti — Sur la ligne. — ^Le passager lui dit; 
" Qu*avez-vous done Ik’ — Une lettre que j'ai ordre de n*ouvrir qu’ici, 
pour rex4cuter.” II dit aux matelots d’armer leuis fusils et pfillit. 
“ Feu» ” il le fait fusilier. 

M. P. Baldensperger dans son Edition de Servitude et Grandeur 
Militaire (Pans, Conard, 1914), a compl6t4 cette simple indication 
par un extrait d^une lettre k Lachaud: 

Mon cousin, M. de Bougainville, me raconta v4ritablement ce trait d’un 
marin qui eut le malheur d’obeir k un ordre du Comitd de salut public, 
de fusilier les prisonniers de guerre. . . . 

Aprfes quoi le savant 6diteur de Vigny indique comment le Comit6 
de Salut public est devenu le Directoire, et comment le cutter 
Marat prend la place ^^de la Vaillante, qui partit de Eochefort, 
le 25 septembre 1797, svec des instructions du Directoire relatives 
aux deport6s politiques k bord.” 

Jusqu^ici cependant on ne semble pas avoir suifisamment re- 
marque un certain nombre de precisions donn^es par Vigny dans 
son rdcit et qui semblent bien indiquer qu'il avait puisS quelques 
points de sa documentation ^ une autre source que la tradition 
orale. A n^en point douter,*%l avait eu entre les mains la relation 
authentique d"un d^porte de Pructidor qui n^etait autre que le 
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ehansonnier Ange Piion qui publia en 1805 le recit de ses 6preuves. 
Nous nous servons iei de la seconde Edition: 

VOYAGE A CAYENNE, DANS LES DEfUX AMDSBIQUES ET OHE2 LES ANTHEOPO- 
PHAGES, Ouvrage orn4 de gravures; contenant le tableau general des 
d4port4s, la vie et les causes de Texil de I’auteur etc. Secondc 4ditiou. 
Par L. A. Pitou, d4port4 k Cayenne en 1797, et rendu k la liberty, en 
1803, par des lettres de grace de S. M. PEmpeieur et Roi. Paris, chez 
L. A. Pitou, Libraire. Octobre 1807. 2 vols. 

Void maintenant les passages oil Vigny a utilis6 le voyage de 
PStou : 

Le 28 fructidor 1797, je regus Pordre d’appareiller pour Cayenne. Je 
devais y conduire soixante soldats et un d4port4 qui restait des cent 
quatre-vingt'treize que la frigate la DScade avait pris k bord quelques 
jours auparavant. 

Ici Vigny a chang6 la date et simplifi6 le recit de Pitou. Les 
d6poTt6s furent einbarqu6s d^abord sur la Charenie, qui leva Pancre 
le 21 mars 1798 (ler germinal an 6). La fregate ayant 6te mise 
hors de combat h la suite d^un engagement avec la flotte anglaise 
en face de Cordouan, les d6port4s furent transferee sur la Decade 
en rade du Verdon, le 22 avril 1798 (3 fioreal an 6). On trouvera 
6galement chez Pitou la liste des cent quatre-vingt-treize d6port6s, 
dont soixante-quatre morts k Konamana et k Synnamari {"Voyage 
h Cayenne, ii, 308). 

Quand le capitame demande au jeune homme les causes de 
Panimosite de ces chions d^avocats,^^ le pauvre gargon r6pond : 

0 mon Dieu! Capitame, pas grand’ebose, allez trois couplets de 
vaudeville sur le Directoire, voilS. tout. 

— ^Pas possible! dis-je. 

— 0 mon Bieu, si! Les couplets n’4taient mtoe pas trop bons. J’ai 
4te an'4te le 15 fructidor et conduit k la Force, jugi le 16, et condamn4 
k molt d’abord, et puis k la d4portation par bienveillance. 

Voici maintenant le court passage oi Pitou raconte son arresta- 
tion; on notera la cramte qu^il exprime en terminant que eetfcc 
mesure de grace ne soit qu^une noyade sous un autre nom.^^ 

Je fus aTr4t4 le 13 fructidor an V (30 aoUt 1797), pour avoir fait 
quelques couplets ok les Jacobins et le Directoire crurent se rcconnaitre: 
tialnS a la Force, jug€ le 9 brumaire an VI (31 octobre) k la mort, puis 
k la deportation , j’en rappelai pour gagner du temps, je me persuadois, 
tomme plusieuis, que la deportation seroit une noyade, sous un autre 
nom ( 1 , 3). 
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On se sonvient dn tableau de la nuit sons les tropiqnes chez 
Vigny: 

Nous 4tions k la hauteur des lies du cap Vert. Le Marat filait, vent en 
poupe^ ses dix noeuds sans se g^ner. La nuit 4tait la plus belle que j’aie 
vue de ma vie pr^s du tropique. La lune se levait k Thorizon, large 
eomme un soleil; la mer la eoupait en deux et devenait toute blanche 
comme une nappe de neige couverte de petits diamants. Je regardais cela 
en fumant, asbis sur nion bane. L’ofbcier de quart et les matelots ne 
disaient nen et regardaient comme moi Sombre du brick dans I'eau. 

Cette fois encore Temprunt est Evident car voici le passage de 
Piton : 

Du 24 au 29 mat. Quel spectacle ravissant que celui d’une belle nuit 
sur met; quand les cieux se reflechissent dans Tonde, que le batiment 
vogue k pleines voiles et sans danger, que la lune dclairant un immense 
hoiizon paroit soitir du cristal des eaux, que les vagues eoupent son 
disque; tout repose dans la nature, exceptd ce monstre qui n'est jamais 
rassasid qu’on appelle lequin; . . . le pilote consulte sa carte, sa boussole 
et son sablier. Ses timoniers attentifs tournent la roue du gouvernail; 
il paroit commander k la mer; la frigate avance maj'estueusement, portde 
sur un lit de neige et de diamants, et le spectateur, dans un doux recueille- 
ment, promfene ses regards dans I’horizon k dix lieues k la ronde (i, 165). 

Les antres details de la travers6e semblent empruntSs a un autre 
ouvrage que je n^ai pu retrouver. J^ajouterai que Fhistoire d^Ange 
Pitou se termina de fagon moins tragique que celle du pauvre 
chansonnier de Vigny. Grfi,ci6 par Napol4on, il rentra en Prance, 
donna des legons, s^6tablit libraire et en 1807 il pouvait dcrire & 
la fin de sa preface: 

Je suis mari4, dtabli, et, dans ma paisible m^diocrite, je travaille, je 
ris, je chante, et je vends des livres apr^s avoir vendu des chansons (i, 10). 

Gilbeet Chinard 


LODGERS EOEEOWIWG PEOM EOWSAED 

Before Greeners Spanish Masquerado, 1689, appear the following 
complimentary Yerses : 

Le doux babil de ma lyre d’ivoire 
Serra ton front d’un laurier verdissant, 

Bont A bon droit ie te voy iouissant, 

Mon doux ami, dtermsant ta gloire. 

Ton nom, mon Greene, animd par mes vers, 
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Abaisse Toeil de gens seditienx; 

Tu de mortals es compagnon de dienx 
N’est'Ce pas grand loyer dans Tunivers? 

Ignoti milla cnpido 
Thomas Lodge 

These verses are printed with The Spanish Masquerade m the 
Grosart edition of Greeners works, 1881-86, but without comment 
of any kind, and without reference in the notes. The Dyee edition 
of Greene and Peele, 1861, has a brief note, p. 28: Before our 
author^s Spanish Masquerade, 1589, is the following sonnet/^ The 
text of the sonnet follows, without comment upon its possible 
source. The Chuxton Collins edition, 1905, has no mention of 
these verses. 

A source is suggested, however, though not very definitely, by 
Edmund Gosse, in his memoir of Thomas Lodge, prefixed to the 
limited edition of Lodgers works, printed for the Hunterian Club, 
Glasgow, 1S83. On page 22 of this introductory memoir, there 
is this brief comment: 

Lodge, who must have been reading Konsard or Bail, addressed an 
octett in French to Greene in 1689, as an introduction to The Spamsh 
Masquerado of the latter poet, in which he addresses Greene as “mon 
Greene ” and “ mon doux ami.” 

Gosse does not reproduce these French verses, nor does he suggest 
a particular poem of Ronsard or of Baif which might in his 
opinion have served as a suggestion for them. Apparently he 
had in mind only a general influence of the two French poets 
upon these verses. 

Students of French-English relationships have even less to say. 
Mr. Upham, in his French Influence in English Lilerature, p. 122, 
quotes the verses to Greene, but gives no source. Sir Sidney Lee, 
in his The French Renaissance in England, p. 227, quotes from 
Ronsard their principal source without mentioning the possibilily 
of a connection between the two. •The passage from Ronsard which 
Sir Sidney Lee quotes is as follows : 

Tousjours, tousjours, saus que jamais je meure, 

Je voleray tout vif par Vwnivers, 

Memiamt les champs oil je demeure, 

Be mes lauriers fatalemeut couvers, 

Pour avoir joint les deux harpeurs divers 
Au doua "babil de ma lyre d^yvoire, 
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Que j'ay rendus Vandomois par mes vers* 

Sus donque, Muse, emporte au ciel la glotre 
Que Tay gaign4e, annongant la victoire 
Dont d bon droit je me voy joutssant, 

Et de ton fils consacre la m^moire, 

Serrant ton front d*un laurier verdissant. 

Odes, Book v, ode xxxn. 

This passage is a part of Ronsard’s translation of one of Horace’s 
odes (Book iii, ode xxs). A line-for-line comparison of these 
verses vnth those of Lodge quoted above betrays the fact that all 
but one of the rimes as well as more than half the words are 
borrowed from Eonsard’s ode. 

At the suggestion of Professor Lancaster, who considers the 
whole passage a tissue of Ronsardian words and phrases, I have 
made a search for the missing lines and half-lines. The results 
I give from the Laumomer edition as follows: 

A moy semiblables artisans 

Ont immortalizd leur gloire (n, 166); 

Ores done ta renommd 

Voirra le monde, amm4e 

Par le labeur de mes dois (n, 109) ; 

Mon douaj plaisir, ma douce colombelle (i, 150) ; 

Be ton nom, mon Thevet . , (n, 19) ; 

Tu romps Pobscurit^ des hommes vioieux (n, 7) ; 

. . . . . , je n'eus one envie 
lO’abaisser Voeil pour les voir seulement . . . 

Voila pourquoy TButerpe la sacr4e 

M’a de mortal font oompagnon des dteux (xx, 288). 

Stripped of his borrowed plumes. Lodge has little left except 
n^esi-ce pas, ami, and a few substitutions of "words for others that 
closely resemble them. In spite of the literalness of his borrow- 
ings, however, the result is not correct French. He has not 
followed the thought expressed in the context of the borrowed 
passages, but inserted into a setting of his own words and phrases 
lifted arbitrarily from Eonsard. These he has altered just enough 
to make them incorrect. In the third verse, for example, he 
substitutes te for me, thereby forcing etemisant ta gloire into a 
wrong construction, so that Greene is eternalizing his own fame. 
Ronsard’s figure, with its lyre and harpeurs is consistent; Lodge 
makes hdbil serrer le front, a manifest absurdity. Eonsard, too, 
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in his V Euterpe . . . M"a de mortel fait compagnon des dieux, means 
that the Mnse has raised him from the low estate of mere mortal 
to be as one of the gods. Lodge has tried to use the same verses 
to convey a different meaning: ^^thou of mortals art likest to 
the gods”; and thinking, apparently, that an $ added to mortel 
‘would solve the difficu%, has made three mistakes is grammar 
m the same verse. Tuj separated from its verb, should be toy 
(toi); in both instances where Lodge uses de alone, the article 
is required. 

Marion Geubb 

BalUmore 


EDGAE LEE MASTEES AND JOINVILLE 

It is quite conceivable that, within a few years, some candidate 
for the doctorate m English will select, or be given, for his 
dissertation: The sources of Edgar Lee Masters^ Poems. The 
one poem that will, in all probability, most puzzle this hypothetical 
scholar is entitled; Friar Yves, It first appeared in the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine^ and was later included in the volume : Toward 
the Gulf, New York, Macmillan, 1918, pp. 235-349. As I suggested 
the subject of this poem to Mr. Masters, I will at once reveal its 
literary source. 

It was in the spring of 1908, while I was calling with George 
Weston, now Professor at Harvard, on Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton, at Shady Hill, Cambridge, that Mr. Norton told a story 
taken from Joinville^s Histoire de Saint Loms. In the de Wailly 
Edition^ it runs as follows (Wailly^s Modern Erench version) : 

Tandis qu’ils allaient de leur hdtel A Rlidtel du soudan, frere Yves vit 
une vielle femme qui tiaversait la rue, et portait k. la main droitc une 
dcuelle pleine de feu, et k la gauche une fiole pleine d’eau. Fr6re Yves 
lui demanda: *‘Que veux-tu faire de cela?” Elle lui r4pondit qu’elle 
voulait avec le feu brtller le paradis, afin qu’il n’y en eUt plus jamais, 
et avec Teau 4teindre Fenfer, afin qu’il n’y en efit plus jamais. Et 51 
lui demanda: “Pourquoi veux-tu faire cela? ” “Paree que je ne veux 
pas que nul fasse jamais le hien pour avoir la recompense du paradis, 
ni par peur de Tenfer; mais simplement pour Pamour de Dieu, qui vaat 
tant, et qui nous peut faire tout le bien possible.*' 


^Mistoire de 8a4nt LouiSf edited 'by Natalis de Wailly, Paris, Pirmin 
Didot, 1874, pp. 243, 245. 
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This story stuck m my mind^ both because of its quaint signifi- 
cance and in memory of Professor Norton. In the Sprmg of 
1916 I happened to find Mr. Masters on a train going from Chicago 
to the Indiana Dunes. In speakmg of his most recent volume, 
I congratulated him on his poem on Sami Francis and Lady Glare - 
and asked him why he did not treat oftener such mediaeval themes. 
He replied quite candidly that he did not do so simply because 
he knew nothing at aU about the Middle Ages. I then said: 

If I should tell you a quaint mediaeval story, vrould you make 
a poem of it?^^ He assured me that he gladly would, at which 
I repeated, from memory and possibly with a few involuntary 
embellishments, the story of the Fr^re Yves. This was the source 
of his Friar Yves, 

The only embellishment, so to speak, added by me, not through 
wilful corruption of the text, but by virtue of inexact and imagi- 
native recollection, concerned a possible conversation between Frere 
Yves and his wife,’ who was, natural^, very reluctant to have him 
go. To comfort her he told her how going to the Crusades could 
not be anything but profitable, inasmuch as, should he survive, 
he would return laden with glory, riches, oriental spices, etc., 
and should he not survive, his death in such a holy cause would 
doubtless bring eternal blessings to his soul, his widow and all 
their progeny. Theses details Masters mterpreted in his first stanza : 

If I survive, I shall return 

With precious things from Palestine — 

Gold for my purse, spices and wine, 

Glory to wear among my kin. 

Fame as a wairior 1 shall win. 

But, otherwise, if I am slain. 

In Jesus’ cause, my soul shall earn 
Immortal life washed white from sin. 

Particularly in its further elaboration, however, the poem lost 
almost entirely its mediaeval quaintness and character. In fact, 
in his desire to overelaborate a very simple legend, Mr. Masters 
introduced elements which are alien and incongruous. For in- 
stance, through a long preamble, mysterious voices are heard, 
presumably angelic, giving vent to vatic oratory, not mediaeval, 

^ Bongs and Balires, New York, Macmillan, 1916, pp. 4-9. 

“Brother Yves may not have been a celibate! 
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but vaguely reminiscent of the Great War; the old woman who, 
undeseribed in the origmal, crosses the crusader^s path, is portrayed 
by Mr. Masters as a semi-mythological enchantress, a grotesque 
mixture of Medusa and Polyphemus (Stanzas 9 and 10) : 

Hei body was virginial, white, and stiaight 

And glowed like a dawning 

But to behold 

Her face was to forget the youth 
Of her white bosom. All her hair 
Was tangled serpents; she did wear 
A single eye in the middle brow. 

Her cheeks wore shiiveled, and one tooth 
Stuck from shrunken gums 

The old woman does not merely threaten, as in Joinville^s story, 
with her pails to burn heaven and quench hell, but actually does 
it, with results cosmically catastrophic I These details, added by 
Masters, are, it seems to me, both incongruous and irrelevant. 
They retard and clog, instead of quickening or enhancing the story. 
On account of this inopportune overelaboration and also on account 
of the lack of lyric beauty or efiEective feeling, this poem cannot 
even be placed among the best of Mr. Masters. Obviously it was 
too much to expect that the champion of vers hire in our twentieth- 
century America and the man who fathered the cynical Spoon 
River Anthology should be able to interpret with lyric beauty and 
mediaeval naivete the legend told by Joinville. 


University of CaUforn^, 
Berkeley 


Eudolph Alteooohi 


THEEE GEEY WOMEN 

The Companions 
Three grey women walk with me, 

Fate and Grief and Memory. 

My fate brought grief; my grief must be 
With me through eternity; 

Such thy power, memory. 

Thi’ee grey women walk with me. 

— ^Adelaide Crapsey. 

Not the least interesting point about this hitherto unpublished 
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poem of Adelaide Crapsey^s is its insistence on the color grey; 
for this marks it strikingly as a part of its 'writer^s personality. 
Grey was her color. Even as early as her boarding-school days 
she began to wear charmingly quaint grey dresses of the Kate 
Greenaway sort. Later, when she was teaching at Smith College, 
she wore grey altogether; grey dresses, grey coats, grey hats. She 
even brought to class a daintdy sharpened grey pencil. She used 
grey writing paper. Thus her association of her favorite color, 
which she considered a part of herself, with death and fate, takes 
on a haunting beauty in this poem, as in the more mature Pate 
Defied,^^^ which reads 

As it 

Were tissue of silver 
1^11 wear, O fate, thy grey, 

And go mistily radiant, clad 
Like the moon. 


Equally characteristic of Adelaide Crapsey is an interest in 
form, which, in theory, appears in her Study in Enghsh Metrics, 
and in practice, in the precise cinquains. The Companions ” 
shows this attention to pattern, though possibly in an experimental 
way, in the use of the same rhjme throughout the six lines, and 
in the elaboration of the three words which make up the second 
line of the poem. The first and last lines, meanwhile, being 
identical, act as a setting for the whole, besides giving it its color. 
In tone the poem has the inevitable sadness which is characteristic 
of the Verse, and this note is emphasized, in the last line, by the 
return of the three grey women symbolic of fate. 

Mary Elizabeth Osborn 

Hood Oollege 


WHITMAK^S VERSE 

Whitman's verse — ^with the exception that it is not metered — ^is 
farther removed from prose than is traditional verse itself, for the 
reason that traditional verse is, like prose, composed in sentences, 
whereas Whitman's verse is composed in lines. Structurally, tradi- 
tional verse is but metered prose. It is written in sentences, 

Crapsey, Adelaide, Verse (third edition), New York, 1926, p. 51. 
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abounds in rnn-on lines, and, except metrically, the line itself 
IS not a unit. This is just as true of the practice of Pope and 
his school as it is of any other English verse. The first sixteen-line 
stanza of An Essay on Man is a series of sentences which runs on 
from line to line and couplet to couplet. Between all traditional 
verse and prose there is no structural distinction except that of 
meter. 

But Whitman's verse differs from both prose and traditional 
verse, and in the same way : it is composed in lines, not in sentences. 

Something startles me where I thought I was safest, 

I withdraw from the still woods I loved, 

I will not go now on the pastuies to walk, 

I will not strip the clothes fiom my body to meet my lover the sea, 

I will not touch my flesh to the earth as to other flesh to renew me. 

A run-on Ime is rare in Whitman — so rare that it may be con- 
sidered a ^^slip.^^ The law of his structure is that the unit of 
sense is the measure of the line. The lines, in sense, are end- 
stopped. Whitman employed everywhere a system of punctuation 
to indicate his -structure. Look down any page of Leaves of 
Grass, and you will find almost every line ending in a comma; 
you will find a period at the end of a group of lines or a whole 
poem. Syntactically^, there may be many sentences in the group 
or the whole poem; there may bo two or three sentences m one 
line. But Whitman was composing by lines, not by sentences, 
and he punctuated accordingly. 

Nor IS Leaves of Grass prose poetry,^^ which, as in the case of 
Buskin, for example, is, like ordinary prose, written in sentences, 
not in lines. 

Musically, the accumulative effect of a number of Whitman 
lines is that of the chant. Whitman often refers to Leaves of 
Grass as these chants.^^ And one might go on to cite his com- 
parison of his rhythm with the rolling of the sea Had I the 
Choice or with the undulation of the mountain range (" Spirit 
that Eorm^d This Scene One might guess that Leaves of Grass, 
in its structure, w^as an answer to Whitman's desire for a loose 
form befitting what he felt to be the experimental spirit of the New 
World. But what has already been pointed out is the thing of 
importance. 


Miami XJvm&rsity 


E. C. Boss 
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SOME AMEEICAN* EEFEEEKCES TO BLAKE BEFOEE 1863 

In May^ 1801, Washington Allston embarked for England. Upon 
his arrival there, he sought out Fuseli, and vTote back to Charles 
Frazer that the only painters in England Trorth mentioning were 
West, Fuseli, Opie, Lawrence, and Sir William Beechy ; as for the 
rest, they are the damndest stupid wretches that ever disgraced a 
profession.^^ ^ He docs not mention Blake, who then was laboring 
at Felpham under Bfayley. It is too bad that Allston and Blake 
never met, as there was more than a streak of fantasy in the 
American, which would have responded with gusto to the work 
of the great Englishman. WiUiam Austin was also in London 
from 1S’02 to 1803, during the Felpham period; but though he 
also ran into Fuseli and others, he did not mention Blake m the 
Letters from London, Austin, fresh from Harvard, with leisure, 
taste, originality, and an imagination which was later to create 
Peter Eugg, would almost certainly have mentioned Blake had 
he met him or even heard an extraordinary anecdote. But Blake 
in those days had not sufficient reputation to be mentioned. 

John Sartain was in London from 1808 to 1830, he heard of 
Blake through Varley, who had all the Job series framed, besides 
the famous spiritual portraits of William Wallace, King 
Edward, and the Flea. But when Sartain got round to looking 
the old man up, Blake had died — ^known of, though scarcely known, 
in his own city. Sartain did meet Mrs. Blake, who was then 
housekeeper for Tatham; he also met Henry Eichter, who told 
Sartain the inside story of CromeFs double-dealing over the picture 
of the Canterbury Pilgrims.® But Sartain^s experience did not 
spread Blake’s fame in America, as his Bemimscences of a Very 
Old Man was not published until 1898. 

In 1829, Thomas Cole visited London, whence in a letter to 
Dunlap, he confessed his disappointment over British art: ^^To 
colour and chiaroscuro all else is sacrified. . . . There are few ex- 
ceptions among the artists of England to this meretricious style ” ; ® 

1 Jared B Flagg, Life d Letters of Washmgton Allston, New York, 1892, 
p. 45. 

®See my WilUam Blahe: Eis Philosophy and Symbols, p. 218. 

® Louis L. Noble, The Course of Empire, New York, 1863, p. 114. 
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and at this point, just when we expect — or hope — ^to see the name 
of Blake, the letter is abridged by the editor. But Blake was 
dead and probably forgotten by then. 

It was Allan Cunningham^s Life of Blake, in volume 2 of his 
Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects (1830) that first attracted the attention of Americans in 
general to this extraordinary man.^ The New Jerusalem Magazine 
(Boston) for January, 183*2 (v, 192-199) published a Memoirs 
of William Blake " based on Cunningham. The emphasis, as one 
might expect, is laid on the evidence for a supernatural world; 
his works in this world are treated as briefly as follows : Mr. 
Cunningham then gives some account of Blake^s sketches, and 
some specimens of his poetry, in which we see no great merit.” 

Apparently the first American poem to be inspired by Blake 
appeared in the New-York Mirror on June 21, 1831 (xi^ 406). 
The New-York Mirror was then edited by George P. Morris, 
Theodore S. Pay, and Nathaniel P. Willis, perhaps one of these 
gentlemen wrote the poem, which is, however, signed merely A.” 
Under the heading of The Eair/s Puneral,” the author explains : 

Reading, the other day, Macnish^s veiy interesting volume on 
the ^Philosophy of Sleep, I was much struck with his brief 
but very characteristic account of the painter Blake,” Having 
described the fairy funeral, the author then proceeds to turn it 
into ten quatrains, of which the first is a sufficient sample : 

The setting sun his rays had shed 
In gold and purple o’ei the sky, 

When lo! a requiem for the dead 
On zephyr’s pinions floated by 

Eor the next ten years, there seems to have been little interest 
in Blake. The New Jerusalem Magazvne, perhaps on the recom- 
mendation of J. J. Garth Wilkmson, published The Lamb ” in 
its issue for September, 1842 (xvi, 40), without further comment 

^In this book Elihu Vedder first read of “Blake, the mad painter. 
Fancy the author of the illustrations to the Book of Job — mad! I! ” (Eli- 
hn Vedder; The Digressions of F., Boston and New Yoik, 1900, p. 61). 
“But I never doubted his sanity” p. 411). 

»Eobert Macnish, The Philosophy of Sleep, First American Edition, 
New York, 1834, pp. 227-228. His account of Blake’s visions is taken 
from Cunningham. 
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than that it was Selected from Songs of Innocence, by William 
Blake/^ Apparently this is the first publication of any of Blake^s 
works in this country; and by the act, the New Jerusalem Magazine 
atoned for its earlier criticism. Just a year later, the Southern 
Literary Messenger published Mrs. Elizabeth E. Earnests Love’s 
Last Work,” a poem inspired by Blake’s death-bed, as it recon- 
structed itself in her fancy, after reading Mrs. Heman’s ^^The 
Painter’s Last Work,” which was frankly based on Cunningham. 

The Hon. Job Durfee, LL. D., Chief Justice of Ehode Island, 
was the first non-Swedenborgian to be impressed by Blake’s power 
of visualizing. Durfee’s anonymous The Panidea: or, an Omni- 
present Reason considered as the Creative and Sustaining Logos 
(Boston, 1846) ® sprang from experiences of his own: the tone 
of his book IS perhaps best indicated by a quotation of the passage 
on page 63, to which his reference to Blake furmshes a footnote. 

I have known the visual imagery of dreams to retain, after waking, 
possession of the visual nerve, and to have an apparent outnesB (excuse 
the word), until external objects produced their full effect and obliterated 
the impression from within But here the visual nerve must have been 
affected by a mere conception, or ideal image. I have heard one, in whose 
word 1 think I may place implicit confidence, observe, that he could, at 
any time, by fixing his eyes on a darkened portion of the room, give a faint 
apparent outness to the visual imagery of his mind Now this can be done, 
only by the conceptions imparting their own image to the retinae, and so 
overcoming external impressions made on the same point, as to give the 
mental imagery to take their place.* 

* William Blake, whose biography is given, in Cunningham’s Lives of 
the most eminent British PamCers <md Sculptors, must, I think, be re- 
garded as affording an extraordinary instance of this power of the mind. 

The Harbinger, published by the Brook Farm Phalanx, reprinted 
in their issue for Oct. 31, 1846 (Vol. iii, no. xxi, p. 333) ^^On 
Another’s Sorrow”; perhaps Wilkinson sent it to them, although 
his name does not appear in the Harbinger (of which I have not 
seen a complete file) until later. 

* Collected in his Complete Works, Providence, 1849, where it is called 
his masterpiece. It is one of the most intelligent of the essays in cos- 
mology then being published: the list includes A. J Davis’s Principles 
of Nature (1847), Poe’s Eureka (1848), and T. H. Chivers’s Search After 
Truth (1848). 
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In appeared anonymously Whittier^s Supernaturalism of 
New England, which contains a reference to the fairy funeral/ 

In the next year, the Harbinger, now published by the American 
Union of Associationists, printed five poems from the Poetical 
Sketches in its issue for July 8, 1848 (vii, 73).® These poems 
were "To the Evening Star,^^ "To Morning, "How Sweet I 
Eoamed,^^ " My Silks and Erne Array,^^ and " Love and Harmony 
Combine.^^ Wilkinson, who contributed an article on Progress to 
the same issue, was no doubt responsible. 

The first American commentary on a poem of Blake^s appeared 
m W. H. Channing^s Spirit of the Age for August 25, 1849 (i, 113- 
114). This article is signed "Y. S.^^=the terminal initials of 
Henry James, senior (identified in the Index), who thus won 
the honor of being the first man on this side of the Atlantic to 
recognize in print the mteUectual quality in Blake^s verse. His 
article is worth salvaging. 

Every one who has lead Allan Cunningham’s Lives of the Painters^ is 
familiar with the interesting sketch of William Blake Cunningham was 
of too worldly a ibent to do full justice to Blake’s poems. Some of these 
for simple and natural pathos will never he sui passed. He who reads, 
howevei, must allow the author any amount of license with respect to syn- 
tax and prosody. I enclose you one of his poems, not by any means as 
a fair specimen of his muse, for it is not, but for its striking humanitarian 
strain. 

[Sere is printed " The Little YagabondJ^'\ 

It seems to me that this curious morce<m involves much useful truth. 
“ The Little Vagabond ” evidently considers that worship will not be spon- 
taneous, while the stomach is empty, and the back uncovered. He does not 
mean to say that worship will be impossible in that state of things, but 
only enforced or voluntary, not spontaneous '‘When the lark soais and 
sings in the morning ” — ^thus the ragged little philosopher reasons — " it is 
from the inspiration of a full crop His song is a spontaneous gush of 
gratitude for the good breakfast God has given him Line my crop and 
feather my back every day like the lark’s, and I will given you both a 
matin’s and vesper’s, to which the lark’s shall be no parallel. . . .” 

But I had no intention of writing a commentary on poor Blake’s muse. 

^ Whittier’s probable source is Cunningham, although the story was being 
repeated in various places; for example, in Walter Cowper Dendy’s PhU- 
OBophg of Mystery i London, 1841, p. 90. Bendy, by the way, was a class- 
mate of Keatd in surgery, and in his book has preserved for us a few 
valuable reminiscences. 

« Discovered by Dr. T. 0. Mabbott {N. d Q., 12 S. sa, 128). 
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I only wish to diaw your attention to the verses, with a view to suggesting 
the important truth with which they are fraught, namely, that we shall 
have no worship acceptable to God until we have that which flows from* 
us spontaneously, or whether we will or not, having its spring in the 
perfect bliss of our daily sensible experience. 

Y. S. 

The next American to discover Blake was none other than T. S, 
Arthur, still remembered as author of the novel. Ten Nights m 
a Bar-room, When he edited The Brilliant; A Gift Booh for 
1850j he included an unsigned article, ^^The Visionary Painter/^ 
which occupies pages 120-126. It is mostly quotations and para- 
phrases from Cunningham; the supernatural is emphasized; but the 
^^Tyger" is quoted (in Cunningham^s version), and the anecdote 
of Blake^s painting a picture of his wife on his death-bed con- 
cludes the article. The full account of this death-bed, quoted 
(without acknowledgement) from Cunningham, appeared in 
Arthur's Home Magazine for March, 1554 (iii, 220). 

In 1855, James Bussell Lowell printed fifty copies of his de- 
ceased wife’s poems; in these forgotten yet exquisite lyrics of 
Maria Lowell’s are the first poems which are written under Blake’s 
spiritual influence.® In the same year, the Gilchrists in England 
began their research into Blake’s life and works; and when their 
Pictor Ignotus at last appeared, in 1863, Blake’s name began to 
come into its own. 

Thus Blake first became known in America as a visionary. He 
had realized that something must be done to float his hidden 
doctrines across the black sea of time, to the "young men of a 
future age,” who could understand him; and in the Island m 
the Moon and the Marriage of Heaven and Hell he had defended 
eccentric conduct on just such grounds. And his scheme wo-rked. 

But nobody seems to have called him mad: Swedeniborgianism 
had prepared America for such marvels. Indeed, Swedenborgian- 
ism used Blake as a prominent witness to the existence of the 
supernatural worlds. A Swedenborgian magazine first published 
an account of his life ; the same magazine was the first to publish 
a poem of his for its own sake; the Swedenborgian, Wilkinson, 
was writing about Blake to his radical friends in this country; 
and the Swedenborgian, Henry James, was the first man over 


® See my William Blake^ p. 248. 
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here to find in a poem of Blake^s a doctrine worth explaining at 
length. 

The single source for information about Blake seems to have 
been Cunningham^s life. The only other information that was 
accessible was the biographical sketch in John Thomas Smithes 
Nollehins and His Times; and this is never referred to. 

S. Poster Damoit 

Brown Unvoersvty 


SOME NOTES ON BUENS^S EEADING 

Though editors and biographers have freely admitted that Burns 
was widely read in the literature of his day, few have endeavored 
to trace that reading by identification of the numerous quotations 
in his letters. Eor most it has sufliced to cite the highly selective 
lists given by the poet in his autobiographical letter to Dr. Moore 
and elsewhere in his correspondence, and to annotate the obvious 
lines from Pope, Shakespeare, Thomson, Young, and Shenstone. 
The present paper makes no attempt either to discuss Burnses use 
of such standard authors as these or to rehearse such a topic as 
his intensive knowledge of eighteenth century song-books, which 
has been fully treated by J. C. Dick and other specialists. Its aim 
is merely to point out as succinctly as possible some little-noticed 
phases of Burnses reading which reveal several unrecorded sour- 
ces ” of passages in his poems, to suggest that certain verses usually 
printed as quotations may in fact be Burnses own work, and to con- 
fess failure in the effort to identify a residuum of a dozen or so 
items. 

Exclusive of Biblical references, proverbs and folk-sayings, re- 
petitions, and quotations from his own published works, Burns’s 
letters contain well over a hundred quotations, nearly all poetical. 
Thomson, Pope, Shakespeare, and Young head the list in the order 
named, but the total of fifteen separate passages from Thomson and 
nine from Young only hints at the frequency with which these two 
are cited in favorite quotations ” repeated ad nauseam by the poet 
in his more hortatory moods. Nothing especially individual appears 
in his choice of quotations from these and other standard authors. 
Somewhat surprising, in view of their great influence on Burns, is 
the fact that in the letters Eamsay is quoted but twice, and Fergus- 
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son once — ^and that once from the trite and uncharacteristic para- 
phrase of the third chapter of Joi.^ Burns had taken all that these 
men had to give him, and had made it his own, but he did not quote 
them when he was writing prose. 

Similarly, he wholly ignored in his letters a portion of his early 
reading which seems to have been ignored also by scholars — ^namely, 
the popular chapbooks. One of these — Joclcy and Maggy^s Court- 
ship, by Dugal Graham ^ — ^furnishes sources for two of the most 
indecorous passages which have been admitted into the standard 
editions of Burns. This rowdy work relates how Jocky, after his 
marriage to Maggy, is named by one Jenny, his mother’s dairymaid, 
as the father of her expected child, and has to do public penance 
for his sin. The terms m which he at first tried to deny the charge 
obviously suggested to Burns the S8th stanza of Death and Dr, 
Hornbrook ” : 

. . Daft woman, I trow it’ll be but wind, that hoves up the lasses wame ; 
she’ll hae drucken some sour drink, raw sowens, or rotten milk, makes her 
flo ilL — 

And again, after doing penance, his pious resolve of future good 
behavior furnished the poet with a highly indelicate phrase which 
he incorporated in the 7th stanza of Holy Willie’s Prayer ” : 

A black end on a’ me. Sir, if ever I lay an unlawfu’ leg upon a hissy 
again, an they sud he down to me, as long as our Maggy lasts . . , 

Systematic investigation of all the extant chapbook literature would 
probably reveal that Burns had gleaned effective colloquial phrases 
here as often and as successfully as he did from the old song-books. 

Among his unrecoided borrowings from more polite literature, 
no editor, despite the poet’s frequently expressed admiration for 
Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, seems to have noted that the opening 
line of the Epigram on William Eoddick,® " Light lay the earth on 
Billy’s breast,” is quoted verbatim from Chapter XX (the Bedlam 

^Quoted to George Thomson, April, 1796; Chambers-Wallace Life 
Works of Bams, iv, 264, The Ramsay quotations are in letters to Robert 
Aiken, 3 April, 1786' i, 317), and Richard Brown, 30 Dec, 1787 

(U, 235). 

® Reprinted in vol. i of John Cheap the Chapmanfs Library, Glasgow, 
1877. 

® Chambers-Wallace, iv, 117. 
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scene) of that lachrymose work. In the manuscripts Burns ac- 
knowledged the quotation. With the exception of the Indian^s 
prayer in Chapter XXXIV (Edwardses story) that ‘Hhe Great 
Spirit may bear up the weight of your gray hairs and blunt the 
arrow that brings them rest,” which is twice used in the letters,^ it 
appears to be his only quotation from his favorite novel. 

Another quotation, likewise acknowledged in the manuscripts, 
though most editors omit the marks, is the opening line of “A 
Mother^s Lament,” ® " Bate gave the word — ^the arrow sped,” which 
is shortened from the first Ime of John Brownes Essay on Satire^ 
“ Bate gave the word, the cruel arrow sped.” Another phrase from 
this poem, “ the daring path Spinoza trod,” is quoted by Burns in 
his letter to James Candlish of 21 March, 1787.® 

The pretentious letters to Clarinda contain, proportionately, 
more quotations than any other section of Burnses correspondence, 
and some of these when traced to their sources reveal a phase o£ 
his reading hitherto little recognized — ^his knowledge of the dramii 
of his day. Shakespeare excluded, the only dramatic quotations 
noted by most editors are a couple from Otway in early letters,^ 
and those from Thomson which Bums himself identifies in the 
Dunlop correspondence. It is not surprising that a son of the 
eighteenth century should several times quote Addison^s Cato; it 
is faintly surprising that so good a Scot as Burns should use no 
more than three quotations from Homers Douglas.^ A line from 
Bickerstaff^s Love in a Tillage, “ Hope, thou nurse of young desire, 
Bairy promiser of joy,” is quoted to Clarinda on 19 January, 

*To Lady Elizabeth Cunningham, 22 Jan., 1789 {^bid,, nr, 31), and to 
Mrs. Dunlop, 25 Dec., 1793 (iv, 69). 
n, 379. 

II, 69. Brown’s Essay is prefibced to Pope’s Essay on Man in 
Warburton’s edition of Pope. 

^To James Smith, 14 Aug., 1786 (i, 385) and to John Richmond, 1 Sept., 
1786 (in Bums Cluh Facsimiles, St. Louis, 1908). 

* As women wish to be who love their lords,” (letter to Mrs. Dunlop, 10 
July, 1788: Bohert Bums and Mrs Dumlop, London, 1898, 74); "The 
shallow fool of coward conscience,” (to Agnes Dunlop, Xov. ? 1788 : Ibtd,. 
114) ; “The needy man who has known better times,” (to George Thomson, 
July, 1794: Ghambers-Wallace, iv, 130). Scott Douglas failed to recog- 
nize this last as a quotation, and introduced a conjectural half-sentence 
to complete, as he thought, the sense. 
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ITSS/ and Oh, I have sins to Heaven, but none to yon,^^ used 
to the same lady a week earlier,^® is paraphrased from the first act 
of Thomas Southerners The Fatal Marriage. 

Several other quotations, which fairly extensive search in the 
poetic drama of the eighteenth century has thus far failed to iden- 
tify, are likewise pretty obviously dramatic. These are * 

Hungry Rum had me m the windj^=^ 

May I he lost, no eye to weep my end; 

And find no earth that’s base enough to bury me;^® 

But while we live, 

But one short hour perhaps, between us two 
Let there be peace 5 =^® 

Speak, Sister, is the deed done? 

Long ago, long ago, long ago; 

Above twelve glasses since have run,^* 

Talbot’s death 

Was woe enough, though it had ended there 
I dare to sin, but not to 

The manuscript of the letter to James Smith of which Lockhai*t 
printed a fragment beginning " Against two things I am fixed as 
f ate,r^ contains four hitherto unpublished Imes of blank verse : 

0 Jeany, thou hast stolen away my soul ! 

In vain I strive against the lov’d idea: 

Thy tender image sallies on my thoughts. 

My firm resolves become an easy prey I 

The first line is paraphrased from Caio, 1 , 6, but nothing in Addi- 
son remotely resembles the remainder. There are no quotation- 

® Chambers-Wallace, ii, 257. 

249. 

Ibid., I, 20. 
n, 257. 

^®Ibid., n, 278. This is subjoined to a quotation from Cato, v, 4, but 
is not Addison’s. 

R. B. and Mrs. D., 160. 

Chambers-Wallace, ni, 65. 

^®I 6 id., m, 273. This may possibly be quoted from one of the two 
lost letters from Clarinda which Bums replied to in this letter of July, 
1791, or from some other missing portion of the correspondence. 
lUd., 1 , 312. MS in the Gribbel collection, Philadelphia. 
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marks in the manuscript. Unless Burns \ras quoting from some 
unknown dramatist who had stolen a line from Addison — an un- 
l±ely chance, for Burns could scarcely have had access to any very 
extensive dramatic library in Mauchline in 1786 — ^we may assume 
these lines to be his own. 

Again, in the letter to Clarinda of 19 January, 1788,^® we find 
a fragment of baroque blank verse : 

Innocence 

Look’d gayly smiling on; while rosy Pleasure 
Hid young desire amid hei flowery wreath 
And pour’d her cup luxuriant, mantling high 
The sparkling heavenly vintage, Love and Bliss. 

In J. B. Eeid^s Concordance these lines are attributed to Burns. 
Eeid gives no authority for his attribution, which subsequent edi- 
tors have ignored — ^Wallace has no note to the lines, and they are 
not included in either G. A. Aitken^s Aldine Edition or in Henley 
and Henderson. But again the absence of quotation-marks — ^though 
other poetic fragments in the same letter are quoted — suggests that 
Eeid may be right in giving Burns the dubious credit of authorship. 

Two quatrams, likewise, usually printed as quotations, are pro- 
bably Burnses own. The first of these occurs in his letter to 
WiUiam Dunbar of 30 April, 1787 

Where Wit may spaikle all its rays, 

Uncurst with Caution’s fears; 

[And] Pleasure, basking in the blaze, 

Eejoice for endless years! 

Once more quotation-marks are lacking in the manuscript — a fact 
in itself almost conclusive evidence, for Burns was as scrupulous 
in acknowledging his borrowings as he was in all the rest of his 
punctuation. On the other hand, the presence of quotation-marks 
cannot be taken as proof that he did not write any given passage, 
for he frequently uses them on quotations from his own works. 

The second quatrain is in the letter to Mrs. Dunlop of 31 Janu- 
ary, 1796 

n, 257. 

A Complete Word md Phrase Concordance to the Poems md Songs of 
Eohert BirniSt Glasgow, 1889. 

Chambers-Wallace, n, 97. 

« Ibid., IV, 256. Por a complete text of this letter, see an article by 
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Wlien pleasure fascinates the mental sight 
Affliction purifies the visual ray; 

Religion hails the drear, the untried night, 

That shuts, for ever shuts, Life's doubtful day 

Here the accompanying prose of the letter — ^written at the close of 
the severe illness which marked the definite breaking of Burnses 
health — ogives us a clue to the origin of the lines. During his illness 
he had apparently been cheering himself by rereading Young's 
N%ght Thoughts, for part of the sentence just preceding the qua- 
train is directly paraphrased from a passage in Night vi : 

When on a moment's point, th'important die 
Of life and death spun doubtful, ere it fell, 

And turn'd up life. 

Following this clue, it seems probable — quotation-marks again being 
absent— that the quatrain was suggested by, or paraphrased from, 
this passage in Night ix®*: 

Affliction IS the good man's shining scene; 

Prospeiity conceals his brightest ray; 

As night to stars, woe lustre gives to man 

In all the foregoing instances, access to the holographs has made 
certain the presence or absence of quotation-marks. The letter 
to Eobert Ainslie of 33 July, 1787,^* is one which it has been im- 
possible to trace. That letter also contains a quatrain usually 
printed as a quotation: 

Tho' in the morn come sturt and strife. 

Yet joy may come at noon; 

And I hope to live a merry merry life 
When a' thir days are done. 

The li n e s may really be taken from some unidentified old song, but 
they may equally well be Burns’s own work, and, unlike most of 
the passages just discussed, not his worst work either. Unless the 
manuscript can be found it would be rash to include the lines in an 
edition of the Poems, but it would not be surprising if they were 

the present writer, “New Light on the Bums-Dunlop Estrangement,’" 
PULA.., xntv, 1106 fif, (Dec., 1929). 

** Lines 36 ff. 

®* Lines 404 ff. 

Chambers Wallace, n, 136, 
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ultimately proved to be his. Many similar extempore fragments 
from his earlier letters have long been included in the canon of his 
poetry. 

The letter to Clannda of 20 January, 1788,^® contains another 
dismal quatrain, this tune in quotation-marks : 

Sick of the world and all its joy 
My soul in pining sadness mourns: 

Dark scenes of woe my mind employ, 

The past and present in their turns. 

So commonplace are the lines that they might be the work of almost 
any minor versifier of the eighteenth century, but then — so are the 
acknowledged lyrics which Burns addressed to Clannda in 1788. 

This same lack of personality hamper^s one^s search for the origin 
of several other quotations, such as 

Fools rush’d on fools, as waves succeed to waves; 

O what is life, the thoughtless wish of all! 

A drop of honey in a draught of gall,*'' 

Of Heaven’s protection who can be 
So confident as utter this: 

Tomoriow I will spend in bliss! 

The demons of despair and death 
Hide on the blast, and urge the howling storm,*® 

Praise from thy lips ’tis mine with joy to boast; 

They best can give it who deserve it most.*® 

This last might be paraphrased from Pope^s Bloisa to Abelard 

The well-sung woes will soothe my pensive ghost. 

He best can paint ’em who shall feel ’em most; 

or from the closing couplet of Addison^s The Campaign: 

Raised of themselves, their genuine charms they boast. 

And those who paint them truest, praise them most. 

The question is, who did the paraphrasing? Burns, or another? 

262. 

261. 

*»To Clarinda, 6 March, 1788; JMd., 312. 

** To Mrs. Dunlop, 9 July, 1790. R, B, and Mrs. D , 266. 

*®In an unpublished portion of the letter to Dr. John Moore, 14 July, 
1790 (Ohambers-Wallace, in, 18Q). 

®® Letter to the Earl of Buchan, 7 Feb., 1787; ibid., n, 47. 

*1 Lines 366-6. 
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There remain, finally, several miscellaneous passages of verse 
and prose which are marked as quotations but of which the prove- 
nance IS even vaguer than in the foregoing instances. Chief among 
these are a fragment of an auld sang ” : 

Wlio does me disdain, I can scoin him again, 

And 111 never mind any such foes, 

another line of verse : 

While life’s warm spirit beats within my breast; 

and the following scraps of prose: 

Oubliez moi, grand Dieu, si jamais je Toublie* 

My heart is not of that rock, nor my soul careless as that sea.®® 

About the gloomy month of Novembei , when the people of England hang 
and drown themselves.®® 

These notes would be more satisfactory if they tracked all these 
items to their sources; in their present form, however, they at 
least serve to prove that we have still a good deal to learn about 
Burnses wide and varied readmg. 

J. DeLanoby Pebgijson- 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


THE DIRECT INFLUENCE OF LATE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM ON 
HAZLITT AND COLERIDGE 

Professors D. Nichol Smith and T. M. Raysor are both sceptical 
about the dependence of early nineteenth century Shakespeare 
criticism upon that of the late eighteenth century. The former 

®®To Clarinda, 7 March, 1788, ihid., n, 314. 

®® Unpublished note to Lady Henrietta Don, 26 March, 1787. In the 
Esty collection, Ardmore, Pa. 

Twice quoted; letter to Dalrymple of Orangefield, Feb, 1787 (Gham- 
bers-Wallace, n, 44) ; and autobiographical letter to Dr. Moore, 2 Aug., 
1787 (ibid., I, 21). 

®® Letter to Margaret Chalmers, 16 Sept, 1788, ibid., ii, 375. 

»® Letter to Col. Fullarton of Fullarton, 3 Oct, 1791; ibid., HE, 280. 
Wallace does not print the line as a quotation, but it is so marked in the 
original MS, now in the Birthplace Museum, Alloway. 
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scholar wrote in 1916 : " There is nothing greater — ^perhaps nothing 
so great — in Coleridge or Hazlitt [as Morgann^s Essay']?- Eorly 
years were to pass before they gave ns the new criticism in all its 
strength, and they, to their loss, did not know Morgann.” - This 
judgment he repeated, in 1928.® And Dr. Eaysor is almost as 
doubtful : There is no absolute proof that Coleridge was indebted 
to his English predecessors, but it is highly improbable that a pro- 
found student of Shakespeare, who was naturally a voracious reader, 
could have entirely ignored the character-studies of the preceding 
period.^^ ^ He declares that Morgann^s Essay might easily have 
escaped his [Coleridge^s] notice but that Richardson^s study of 
Hamlet might . . . have been known to Coleridge.^’ ® He admits, 
however, that the eighteenth-century critics . . . certainly antici- 
pated both him and the Germans in the new method of character- 
studies.” ® So the field is thrown open for further investigation. 

Eor the purposes of this article, it will be best to confine the dis- 
cussion to the two most prominent critics, Coleridge and Hazlitt, 
but before they are treated m detail, an item of general interest 
should be noted. Beginning in 1810 the Monthly Magazine pro- 
duQ^d a series of arSStes on* ‘Sh^speare ' running through five 
volumes ^fthe periodical and conclu^ng in 1812 ( Vol. xxxiii) 
with two articles, the last of which was signed "M. M.”’' At ' 
first glance M. M.” looks like Maurice Morgann, but unfortunately 
it is not, for Morgann was dead.® The article in volume xesxt 
( 1811) refers directly to ^^the late Mr. Morgan,” who wrote 
most able analysis” of Falstaff^s natural courage.”® Further, 
the next article in the same volume refers to the celebrated ” 
essay on Falstaff again. Hence Morgann^s essay was apparently 

=^Mamiee Morgann, An Mssay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John 
Falataf (London* Davies, 1777). 

® Introduction to Shakespeare Or%tioism (Oxford, 1916), p. xx. 

^Shakespeare in the Bxghteenth Century (Oxford, 1928), p. 87. 
sxn (1927), 600. 

® Ibid,, p. 600. For Richardson’s texts on Shakespeare, see JECP,, sxvm 
(1929), 117. 

«KL37.,xlii (1927), 600 

^xsx (1810), 326j XXXI (1811), 112, 210, 322, 410, 422; xxxir (1811), 
19, 112, 222; xxxin (1812), 27, 218. 

«He died in 1802. 

•xxxi (1811), 211. 

10 XXXI (1811), 326. 
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well known in the period^ though the second edition did not appear 
till 1820. ITow both Hazlitt and Coleridge knew the Monthly 
Magazine: Coleridge contributed poems to it m 1796 and 1797 
and in a letter, December 12, 1796, remarked: receive about 

forty guineas yearly from the Cntical Review and the new Monthly 
Magazine ” ; and Hazlitt referred to it directly many times.^*^ 
Could both of them have missed both references to Morgann ? At 
all events, these two direct references would seem to deserve more 
attention from students of Coleridge and Hazlitt than a mere indi- 
cation of them here would imply.^® 

To return to the two men: — ^Hazlitt seems to be an open book. 
The Index to the Waller and Glover Edition shows that Hazlitt 
linked with Shakespeare, Addison,^® Cibber, Colman,^® Dodd,^^ 
Banner,®^ Garrick, Hanmer,^^ Heron* $ Letters (Pinkerton),^® 
W. H, Ireland,^^ Johnson,^® Kemble,^® Malone,®*^ Pope,^® William 
Eichardson,®® Eitson,®® Eowe,®^ Eymer,®® Steevens,®® Voltaire®*^ 
and J. White.®® And the following periodicals also appear therein : 
Anti-Jacolin Review, Critical Review, Oentleman*s Magazine, 
Lady’s Magazine, London Magazine, Lounger, Mirror, Monthly 
Magazine, Monthly Mirror, Monthly Review, Scots Magazine and 
Wit’s Magazine. This is a whole program of eighteenth century 

H (Sept., 1796), 647 j n (Oct, 1796), 732 Botk signed »S T. 
Coleridge ” 

i*iv (Kov, 1797), 874. Three sonnets signed “Nehemiah Higgin- 
botham,” but see Letters (ed, E. H. Coleridge, 1896), i, 261 n. 

Letters, I, 186. 

i^TTorAia (ed. Waller and Glover), n, 176, 177, 192; vn, 230; x, 221, 
222, etc. This text will be used passim for Hazlitt.. 

1® And there may well be references in other periodicals. 

i«i, 370, 372. 

1^1, 180. 

i®vin, 163 [a reference to the translation of Terence], 


« I, 267. 

184. 

®°II, 188. 

«i, 174, 176 

«i, 290. 

*®i, 171. 

®»in, 405. 

184. 

181. 

«vin, 287. 

364. 

®®v, 297. 

«r, 174-9, 270, 303, etc 

»«ii, 184. 

237, 299. 

107, 166. 


vn, 37. For the works of all these men on Shakespeare, see 8P., Extra 
Series I (1929), 68-76. 
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study in itself, but Hazlitt adds another important man, with 
an error, however, as to his name: ^^A gentleman of the name 
of Mason, the author of a Treatise on Ornamental Gardening 
(not Mason the poet), began a work of similar kind about forty 
years ago, but he lived only to finish a parallel between the 
characters of Macbeth and Eichard III, which is an exceedingly 
ingenious piece of analytical criticism/^ This man is Thomas 
Whately.®^ 

In the light of these lists one need not question Hazlitt’s knowl- 
edge of his predecessors. That he actually followed them a few 
examples will make clear. His analysis of Eichard III and Mac- 
beth, suggested above, is practically a direct repetition of Whately.®® 
Apparently Hazlitt had not seen Kemble’s rejoinder.®® His reply 
to the critic who called Polonius inconsistent is directed, probably, 
against Eichardson.^®^ His analysis of Shakespeare’s women in 
general may owe something to Eichardson’s essay of 1789, and his 
application of the very religion of love ” to Imogen, in particu- 
lar, is a distinct echo of Eichardson’s essay of 1774 on Imogen. 
Similarly he is apparently trying to rescue Lady Macbeth from 
Eichardson’s horror at her, and possibly the description of Hamlet 
owes something to Eichardson. Further, is not BEazlitt directly 
attacking Steevens when he remarks, with regard to Hamlet: 

The moral perfection of this character has been called in question, 
we think, by those who did not understand it” ?^^ Falstaff, 
Hazlitt calls a coward,” in direct opposition to the Morgana 
tradition, but perhaps he comes closer to Morgann with his appre- 
» ciation of the distinction between Lear’s real and Edgar’s assumed 
’madness.^® His psychologizing, as indicated above, is a direct imi- 

I, 171. On this same page is a direct reference to Richardson's Essays. 

T. Whately, Remarks on Some of the Oharaoters of ShakspearSf 1786, 

1808, 1839. 

^Jbid. (2nd ed., Oxford, 1808), pp. 9 fit. 

J. V. Kemble, Macbeth Reconsidered (London: Egerton, 1786), 

237. Eor Richardson, see fifth edition (1798), p. 388, of the Essays, 
My references will all be to this edition. 

"I, 182. 

^*1, 188. 

X, 233. For a full discussion of Richardson's criticism of Shakespeare, 
see JEQP., XXTOE (1929), 117-36. 

I, 236. Compare Steevens’ Edition ( 1773) , x, 343-4 n. 

"1,279. «I, 260. 
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tation of Eichardson^s method. In fact, he seems to be reacting a 
little against Eichardson, for he writes: ^^It has been observed 
that Shakespear’s characters are constructed upon deep physio- 
logical principles/^ but " The modern philosophy, which reduces 
the whole theory of the mind to habitual impressions, and leaves 
the natural impulses of passion and imagination out of the account, 
had not then [in Shakespeare’s time] been discovered/’^® «He 
goes out of his way to attack Coleridge, apparently on the idea that 
lago’s ^Willainy is without a sufficient motive/' Hence it is 
fairly demonstrable that Hazlitt reacted on his individual pre- 
decessors and even, at times, on his contemporaries.®^ 

Coleridge presents a different situation, by no means so easy 
to solve. In T. Ashe’s 541 pages, Coleridge links with Shake- 
speare Johnson (often),®^ Hume,®^ Pope,®® Warburton,®'^ Tyr- 
whitt,®® Farmer,®® Ayscough,®^ Whalley,®® Cibber,®® and Steevens.®*’ 
In his Letters (now using the Index) he similarly mentions John- 
son ®^ and William Jackson,®® The Letters also include references 
to the Anti-Jacoiin Review, British Critic, Critical Review, 
Monthly Magazine, and some literary periodicals. For example, 
Coleridge contrasts his The Friend with the Spectator: Consider, 
too, the very different objects of ^ The Friend,’ and of ^ The Specta- 
tor,’ and above all do not forget, that these are Awbful Tihes ! 
that the love of reading as a refined pleasure . . . which it was one 

*^1,244. 

«l, 250. 

206 

Compaie liis attention to Lamb, i, 194 

T Ashe, ed , Lectures andr Rotes on BTiahspere and Other English 
Poets (London, 1883), pp 25, 45, 162, 163, 165, 364, 388, etc. My references 
will all be to this text. 

Pp. 28, 350. 

Pp. 52, 378. 

^P 295 

«« Pp. 301, 385. 

»«Pp. 303, 352. 

»^P 306. 

Pp. 409, 410. 

69 p. 447 

«« Pp. 14, 269. 

«II, 663. 

I, 309 For the work of all these men on Shakespeare, see SfP., Extra 
Senes I (1929), 68-76. 
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of ^The Spectator's^ chief objects to awaken, has by that work, 
and those that followed (Connoisseur, World, Mirror, etc.) [sic] 
, . . been carried into excess/^ Dr. Eaysor, who discovered this 
reference,®^ mentions only the Mirror. It is obvious now that 
Coleridge knew eighteenth century Shakespeare critics, but with 
the exception of the names of Farmer, Steevens, and William Jack- 
son, the men listed above will not help us much in tracing his 
direct background in late eighteenth century Shakespeare criticism. 
Hence Coleridge must be approached from other points of view — 
his interest in periodicals, for example, as indicated above in con- 
nection with his contributions to the Critical Review and Monthly 
Magazine — and his critical method in general.®® 

But first some of Coleridge^s possible direct indebtednesses to 
particular predecessors should be pointed out. His reactions to 
Johnson are too obvious to discuss and do not concern us in this 
article because Johnson is fundamentally outside the scope of it. 
But when in the Bristol Lectures the remark appears, The lecturer 
alluded to the prejudiced idea of Lady Macbeth as a monster, ®® 
one becomes suspicious, for both E. Taylor and W. Eichardson were 
guilty of this prejudiced idea.^^ ®'^ Again when Coleridge declares, 

The characters of the dramatis personae, like those in real life, are 
to be inferred iy the reader,** ®® one cannot help recalling Morgann^s 
words : " he [Shakespeare] boldly makes a character act and speak 
from those parts of the composition, which are inferred only, and 
not distinctly seen.^’®® Then Coleridge adds a few lines about 
" your impression will be righV' our passive impressions," 
and prove to our feelings, even before the word is found which 
presents the truth to our understandings." All of this is a direct 

667. 

Loo. cvt.j p. 600, 

In his Letters he refers directly to the loss of a “ Stockdale’s Shak- 
speare” (n, 484), but the notes in this one-volume edition (1784) are of 
no value in tracing Coleridge’s background. They are almost wholly from 
Johnson and Steevens — i. e., textual. 

«®P 469. Compare pp 376-6. 

•’Taylor, Cursory Remarks on Tragedy, on Shakespear, etc. (London: 
Owen, 1774) , p. 66. Eichardson, Essays (1798), p. 66. 

P. 241, The italics are mine. 

Op oit., p. 62 n. 

« P. 241. " P. 604. « P. 608. Compare p. 507. 
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echo of Morgann. Or to turn to Richardson for a moment, Cole- 
ridge's original lecture prospectus contained the announcement: 

a philosophic Analysis and Explanation of all the principal Char’ 
acters of our great Dramatist." Compare this with the title of 
Richardson's first series of essays: A Philosophical Analysis and 
Illustration of Some of Shakespeare's Remarkable Characters, It 
will not be feasible to go into this comparative development in 
further detail here, but Coleridge's ideas on Shakespeare's women/* 
on psychologizing in general,^® on morality,^® Lear,^^ and Polonius^® 
should be compared with Richardson's ; also Coleridge's linking of 
Richard III and PalstaflE on the basis of intellect should be re- 
ferred to a similar comparison in the Lounger, 69 ; his remarks on 
poetical genius should be compared with those in The Bee, v 
(1791), 177; and his attack on the porter scene in Macbeth^^ 
should be aligned with E. Gentleman's similar attack.®® All in all, 
there seems to be some reason to believe, by virtue of comparative 
evidence, that Coleridge used several of his predecessors. , 

But the method of the Lectures suggests the debt "even more 
clearly. It has been stated, from the first, that one of my pur- 
poses in these lectures is, to meet and refute popular objections to 
particular points in the works of our great dramatic poet";®® 
" To the objection that Shakspeare wounds the moral sense by the 
unsubdued, undisguised, description of the most hateful atrocity 
. . . I . . . answer . . . not guilty"; ^^This part of the scene 
after Hamlet's interview with the Ghost has been charged with an 
improbable eccentricity " ; ®® Mr. Coleridge combated the opinion 
held by some critics that the writings of Shakspeare were like a 

P. 5. 

’'^P 278. 

''‘'Pp. 84, 87, 95-7, 225. 

P. 273. 

”P. 329. 

»»Pp. 354-5. 

P. 147. 

®<»P 218. 

®=*-P. 368. His defence (pp. 347-8) of "not a mouse stirring” in Samlet 
and his praise (p 307) of Act V, Scene 1, of the same play weie peihaps 
directed against Voltaire. 

Dramatic Censor (London* Bell, 1770), I, 90. 

P. 150. Compare pp. 225-6. 

®*P. 379. 

3 


®® P.357. See also p. 473. 
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wilderness cannot agree with, the solemn abuse which the 

critics have poured out upon Bertram/’ But the climax oi this 
method appears in his remark on Hamlet : The seeming incon- 
sistencies m the conduct and character oi Hamlet have lojig exer- 
cised the conjectural ingenuity of critics.”'®® Why that ^^long 
exercised,” which was apparently repeated from the Bristol Lec- 
tures, if Coleridge did not know something of the rise of what may 
be termed the Eomantic Heresy of Hamlet, beginning with F, 
Gentleman in 1770, and continuing through Steevens, Bichardson, 
Mackenzie, Harris, Craig, Eobertson, and the like ? ®® In short, 
the method in itself implies knowledge of the directly preceding 
criticism, though Coleridge did not, like Hazlitt, directly refer 
to the critics by name.®® . . 

And this now leads us back again to the periodicals that Coler- 
idge knew. The most important here are the Critical Review and 
Monthly Magazine : I receive about forty guineas yearly from 
the Critical Review and the new Monthly Magazine’^ This is 

«« P. 476. 

P. 686. 

®®P. 843. The same remark apppears on p 471, in the Biistol Lectures. 

®®It will be recalled that he knew Steevens and the Mirror (in which 
Mackenzie’s articles appeared). And why not also then the Lomger, in 
which Craig’s paper (no. 91) was published? F. Gentleman's attack on 
Hamlet appeared in the Dramatic Censor ^ l, 66. For Han is, see the 
London Magazine, L (1781), 634 (from the Dramaho Speculations), 
Eobertson attacked Hamlet in the transactions of the Edinburgh Society 
in 1788. 

Compare again his obvious attacks (pp. 347-8, 307) on Voltaire, though 
the Frenchman’s name is not mentioned at all. 

^Letters, i, 185. Arthur W. Craver of the Johns Hopkins University 
has very kindly referred me to G. Greever’s publication of four i ©views by 
Coleridge in the Critical Review for August, 1794; Feb , 1797 ; June and 
Aug., 1798 [A Wiltshire Pa/rson and His Friends, London, 1920, pp 108- 
200]. But there was no important Shakespeare criticism in 1704 and 1795, 
except possibly W. Whiter’s Specimen of a Commentary on Shakspeare 
(London; Cadell, 1794), which was primarily a textual study and was 
reviewed in the Critical Review, Lxxxni ( 1796) , 99 ff. The Critical Review 
for 1796 and 1797 is discussed below (footnote 106). The volumes for 
1798 and 1799 contain nothing of importance with reference to Shakespeare 
criticism, but Coleridge’s *‘Ode on the Departing Year” appeared in xo 
(1797), 343, and there were references to Coleridge’s poems in xem (1798), 
266; xoxv (1798), 197;. and xcvi (1799), 472. Coleridge’s ''Conciones 
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December 12^ 1796, and m that year at least two poems of Coler- 
idge had been printed in the latter periodical.®^ Three sonnets 
also were published in it m 1797.®® Meanwhile in these two par- 
ticular volumes (II and IV) appeared also notices of Whitens 
Falsiaff's Letiers^^^ Plumptre^s Observations on Hamlet the Exe- 
ter Society EssaysJ^^ the W. H. Ireland Jaekson^s LeltersJ^^ 

Plumptre^s Appendix to his Observations,^^ and an account of 
^^Kaimes^^ (the latter in the same month in which Coleridge’s 
sonnets appeared).^®® It is unfortunate that the second of these 
volumes contains no reference at all to W. Eichardson’s fifth edi- 
tion, published in 1797, and reviewed that year by both the 2Ionthly 
Review ^®^ and the British Gritic?^^ The latter periodical, however, 
Coleridge referred to in 1801,^®^ so that he may have seen its 
review of Richardson in 1797. The Critical Review, also, contains 
no review of Eichardson^s fifth edition, but in the third volume of 
the Monthly Magazine appeared further reference to the Ireland 
papers ^®^ and to Chalmers’ Apology, and another notice of the 
Exeter Society Essays, this time with a direct reference to lago 
and Shylock.^®® Coleridge could hardly have missed all this 

ad Populum” had appeared in lxxxvt (1796), 216, and there was a review 
of “Poems on Several Subjects” in I4XXXVII (1796), 209 ff. 

** See above, footnote 11. 

See above, footnote 12. 

(1796), 670. 

(1796), 487, 

®®n (1796), 812. Coleridge therefore probably saw Richard Hole’s 
defense of lago. Is he leacting against Hole^ 

®^n (1796), 488 

®®iv (1797), 137. Also some “Observations on Shakspeare” (pp. 
127-8), with a leforence to Dr Berkenhout 
®®iv (1797), 611. 

“®iv (Nov, 1797), 369 
(1797), 101. 

(1797), 86. 

^^^LetterSf I, 350 
(1797), 68 
(1797), 68. 

(1797), 48. Theie was also a notice of Plumptre’s Appendix on 
p. 468. The Critical Review in 1796 and 1797 also had items on W. H. 
Ireland in Lxxxvi (1796), 361; lxxxvh (1796), 131, 235; on W, Parr’s 
Story of the Moor of Ycnice in Lxxxvm (1796), 70; on the Exeter Society 
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material, but he never referred to it; hence he may have known 
other late eighteenth century criticism of Shakespeare to which, 
also, he did not directly refer : it was not apparently his method,^®' 
Study of these periodicals should he continued briefly into the 
early nineteenth century, on the assumption that Coleridge probably 
retained his interest in them, though it is obvious from his re- 
marks already suggested that he was interested also m others. On 
Feb. 6, 1797, for example, he wrote, If ... I could get engaged 
by any one of the Reviews and the new ^ Monthly Magazine.’ ” 
The latter in 1803 gave an account of Farmer’s Essay, in 1807 
printed a letter of William Eichardson,^^® in 1810 one of Mrs. 
Montagu,^^^ in the same year had three essays on Falstaflf signed 
"A. B. (not one of which, unfortunately, mentions Mor- 

gann), and began a whole series of articles on Shakespeare in 
general, which have already been referred to above and which did 
mention Morgann twice.^^® These essays were largely concerned 
with Johnson and Warburton and therefore should be closely com- 
pared with Coleridge’s lectures. No attempt will be made now to 
follow through the Bntish Critic and the Critical Review, but 
inasmuch as Colendge wrote for one and was interested in the 
other, they also should be studied carefully throughout the early 
nineteenth century. For, as has already been said, Coleridge must 
have known a great deal of late eighteenth century criticism to 
which he never directly referred. Some of this he apparently 
incorporated in his own criticism ; the rest of it he rejected — all 
without specific comment.^^^ 

In conclusion, therefore, the scepticisms of Professors Eaysor and 

Essays in Lxxxvm (1796), 273, 397, and xo (1797), 188; and on White’s 
Falstaif, xo (1797), 234. 

^“^Incidentally how coxild he have missed Hazlitt’s direct reference to 
Richardson in 1817 (r, 171) ? 

Op. dt.t I, 215. 

“*xv (1803), 35, 
wo XXIV (1807), 223. 
wixxs (1810), 435. 

«»XXIX (1810), 204; sxx (1810) , 9, 226. 

W8XXXI (1811), 211, 325 

=^=^*That he believed he knew much of it appeals from his disgusted re- 
mark that " His [Shakspeare’s] critics, among us, during the whole of the 
last century, have neither understood nor appreciated him” (p. 129). No 
wonder he did not mention them specifically! 
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Niehol Smith should probably be respectful^ questioned. Por is 
it certain now that the latter was right when he remarked that his 
[Hazlitf s] patriotic task would have been easier, and might even 
have appeared unnecessary, had he known that many of Schle- 
gePs acute and enthusiastic observations had been anticipated at 
home He probably did know it, though he may not hav® 

been proud of it, and so, probably, did Coleridge. 

E. W. Babcock 

College of the Cxty of Detroit 


A POSSIBLE PIEST EEVIEW OP WORDSWOETff S 
POETEY 

In the issue of Modem Language Notes for May, 1929, Mr. J. A. 
S. Barry calls attention to the review of Au Evening Walk and 
Descriptive Sketches which, though it appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for March, 1794, had been written in the previous Sep- 
tember, and thus antedated the notice in the Monthly Review for 
October, 1793. But certainly neither of these magazines contains 
the first review of Wordsworth^s poems. Both An Evening Walk 
and Descriptive Sketches were discussed in the Analytical Review 
for March, 1793 ; that is, presumably within a few weeks of the 
time of their first publication. As these reviews seem to have been 
entirely overlooked, and as they contain some sensible remarks 
about Wordsworth^s poems, I give the texts in full. The first deals 
with Descriptive Sketches^ the second with An Evening Walk, 

Certainly nothing can he conceived better adapted to inspire sublime 
conceptions, and to enrich the fancy with poetical imagery, than a tour 
of the Alps. The present poem, as we learn from the dedication, is the 
result of such a tour, made by the author with a single companion on 
foot; and our traveller has not been an indolent spectator of the magnifi- 
cent and varied scences through which he has passed. The diversified 
pictures of nature which are sketched in this poem, could only have 
been produced by a lively imagination, furnished by actual and attentive 
observation with an abundant store of materials. The majestic grandeur 
of mountains, the rich and varied scenery of lakes and vallies, the solemn 
gloom of ruined monasteiies and abbeys, and the different aspect of 
Alpine scenes in the morning and evening, during a storm, and in other 


Introduction to Bighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare (Glasgow, 
1903), p. X. 
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atmospherical changes, are desciibed with studied vaiiety of imagery, the 
piece is occasionally enlivened with human figures, and the whole is 
rendered instructive by the frequent introduction of nioial reflections 
At the same time we must own, that this poem is on the whole less 
interesting than the subject led us to expect; owing in part, wo believe, 
to the want of a general thiead of naiiativo to connect the several 
descriptions, or of some episodical tale, to vaiy the impression; and 
in part also to a certain laboured and artificial cast of expression, which 
often involves the poet’s meaning in obscurity. But our readers will 
be best able to judge of the nature of this performance, and the degree 
of entertainment it is likely to afltord them, from a specimen We shall 
select the description of the lake of Uri, and a stormy sunset , . . [lines 
284-347], We fancy there are few readers, whose imagination will be 
sufficiently glowing, to bear this last image, without pronouncing it 
extravagant. Perhaps too, some others may be disposed to censure, as 
degrading the subject to which it is applied, the image of the sun 
"shaking his flashing shield from behind the clouds.” But it will not 
be denied, that the scenery of the hermit’s hut is well conceived and 
described, and that Freedom is poetically exhibited as an allegorical 
peison. The subject of freedom the poet resumes, in the following pleas- 
ing lines . , . [lines 719-39], 

This descriptive poem is so nearly of the same character with the 
preceding, that it is only necessary to remark in general, that it affords 
distinct and circumstantial views of nature, both inanimate and animate, 
which discover the eye of a diligent observer, and the hand of an able 
copyist of nature. We give the followmg picturesque passage. , . 


Whether this is actually the first review of Wordsworth^s poems 
no one can say dogmatically. At least it antedates by a good 
six months the other notices which appear to have been striving 
for the primacy. 


Oamltidge, Massachusetts 


James E. MoGilliveav 


ZUE TEXTGBSCHICHTE VON HEEDBES KRITISOBEN 

waldebn. 

Das Titelblatt des ersten Bandes der Kriimhen Wdlder, 1769, 
liegt bekanntlieh in. doppelter Passnng vor : ^ A) mit Sokrates-Eop£ 
als Vignette, xind Hotto ans Logan; B) ohne Vignette, nnd mit 

*Here follow twenty-eight lines, the first of which is line 279 in the 
final edition of the poem. 

^Schon in der fast gleichzeitigen Rezension von Klotz (Deutsche BihUo- 
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dem Motto aus Quintilian. Die Abnutzung der Platte wird als 
Gmnd fur die Andernng angeseben : jedenfalls gilt die Fassnng A 
als die fnihere. 

Der eigentliche Text des Bandes scheint durchweg von demselben 
Satze zu sein, vrenigstens habe ich in den beiden Exemplaren in 
meinem Besitz nicht den kleinsten TJnterscbied bemerkt. Am 
Sehluss des Textes hat jedoeh der Dmck A em weisses Blatt, 
welches in B dnreh em Kartonblatt mit Drnckfehlern ersetzt ist.^ 
In seiner Emleitung zu den Kritischen Walderii beschreibt Suphan 
die beiden Drucke (Herders Sammtliche Werhe, 3. Bd., Berlin, 
18?8, S.v, vi) ; auf der ersten Textseite wird ferner der Titel A 
mit der Fassxmg B vergliehen — ^nirgends wird ^edoch das Druek- 
fehlerverzeichnis erwahnt, welches also mutmasslich den von 
Suphan benutzten Exemplaren fehlte. 

Der Herausgeber der ersten kritischen Herder-Ausgabe musste 
also auf eigene Faust emendieren. Von den dreissig im Verzeiehnis 
vermerkten Druckfehlern war etwa die Halfte solcher Art, dass em 
aufmerksamer und kundiger Leser sie von selbst bemerken und 
verbessern konnte; so z. B. : S. 9, 4 Ilystus; 15, 14 spielen; 19, 21 
airra; 44,28 Bhre; 48,20 hier; 67,3 Skavopome; 72,23 Pon- 
tomime; 85, 22 eine; 85, 28 Herren; 108, 25 Zeit folgen; 135,14 
Schulerposition; 176,13 lange; 101,24 der Worte; 201,27 
sitfclich; 249,20 ov. Diese Stellen hat Suphan in seinem Text 
verbessert, meistens stillschweigend; die fehlerhafte Lesart des 
Originals ist deshalb aus Suphans Apparat nicht zu ersehen. 

Zehn Druckfehler wurden jedoch von Suphan nicht erkannt: 
Inhalt, Zahl 12 (Suphan S. 4,21) anstatt Attriluien von Eoraz 
lies: Attnbuten, Von Eoraz Inhalt, Zahl 20 (Suphan 5,21) 
anstatt Wo sie lies Oh sie S. 17, 23 (14, 7 f.) anstatt zumcJc- 

theh der schdnen Wissenschaften, Dritter Band, S. 335, 1769) lieiJSt es: 
„Hr, H, scheint sich sehr um ein Motto bekummert zu haben, das er auf 
sein Tittelblatt setzen konnte. Denn er liat uns mit einem gedoppelten 
Denkspruclie beschenkt.^’ 

s Aueh im Katalog der Auktion Wolff { J. Baer & Co., 1912) wird unter 
No 702 ein Exemplar des Druckes A mit weissem Blatt beschrieben; 
ahnlieli wird fur das Exemplar der Auktion Deneke (J. Baer & Co, 1909) 
No. 592 das weisse Blatt angegeben. Bagegen enthhlt nach Schulte-Strat- 
haus, Bibliographie der OHgwalausgaben deutsoher Diahtunffen im ZeiioMer 
Goethes, S. 36 ff., das Mtmdiener Exemplar A das Blatt Druckfehler Aueh 
Goedeke®, IV, 1, 724, 27) kennt das Druckfehlerverzeichnis. 
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haltendem HeldenmutJie lies ZurucIchaUen des Heldenmuthes 31, 
4 (22, 22) anstatt urn der Ehre wegen lies der Ehre wegeti 45, 7 

(32.12) anstatt getrennt lies getrennt mren 48,11 (34, 33) 
anstatt Band lies Rand sein 55, 18 (40, 3) anstatt nicMs lies 
nicJit 78, 3(55, 1) anstatt Staat lies den SLaat 213, 20 (IIG, 
1) anstatt Goexsistiven hes Ooexsistenten 271,22 (184,15) 
anstatt korperhch lies zu leorperlich: an dieser Stelle bemerkt Sup- 
han, dass Heynes Text die Lesart zu horperlich anfweise, untorlasst 
es jedoch, sie in semen eigenen Text aulznnehmen. 

An anderen Stellen hat Suphan die Textverderbnis zwar erkannt, 
seine Konjektur trifft jedoch nicht das Eichtige: S. 191, 13 (130, 
31) steht in A: Exempel mogen auch erTclaren; nach dem Drnck- 
fehlerverzeichnis ist mich anstatt auch zn setzen, Su])han bemerkt : 
„ wahrseheinlich fehlt: dies/^ Ahnlich 219,16 (150,1) wo in A 
das Verbnm zu schildern ansgefallen ist, wahrend Suphan ver- 
mutet : „ Ansgefallen ist etwa : „ vorzustellen Seite 248, 3 

(169.12) hat A: die yeAotov, welches im Druckfehlerverzeichiiis 
verbessert wird : das ycAotov. So liest auch Suphan, der aber noch 
dazu die Konjektur wagt: „die yeAotony? ? Seite 255,21 (174, 
12) hat A die Lesart Eomer, die im Druckfehlerverzeichnis ver- 
bessert wird: Homerisi. Suphan behalt den Di’u<;kJ elder Homer, 
in seinem Apparat hat er die Konjektur Homerist, mit Erage- 
zeichen. 

Etwa im Jahre 1879, also bald nach dem dritten Bande der 
Suphan’schen Herder-Ausgabe, erschien der entsprechendo Band 
20 der undatierten Hempel-Ausgabe. In seiner Binleitung berich- 
tet Diintzer, der Herausgeber (Seite v) : „Das ziemlich ansehn- 
liche und doeh nicht erschdpfende DruckfehlerverzeichniS scheint 
erst spater mit Qesamttiteln nachgeliefert worden zu sein; denn 
diese finden sich nicht bei alien Exemplaren " Die angezeigten 
Druckfehler sind also von Diintzer verbessert worden, und zwar 
stets im Sinne des Druckfehlerverzeichnisses. 

Etwa im Jahre 1890 veranstaltete Lambel eine neue Ausgabe der 
KritiscJien Walder, in Bd. 76,2 von Kiirsehners Deutscher 
National-Literatur. Uber sein Verfahren berichtet der Heraus- 
geber: „Die Origmalausgaben sind selbstverstandlieh durchweg 
neu vergliehen worden, auch das erste Kritische Waldchen nicht 
ausgenommen, wiewohl bei diesem wieder nur ein geringer Ertrag 
zu erwarten stand” (S. lx). Auch die kritische Ausgabe Suphans 
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hat Lambel genan verglichen, wie schon aus den Drnckfehlern 
hervorgeht, die er m deibelhen entdeckt nnd in der Anmerknng 
S. LS verzeichnet hat. Ah nnd zu wird ebenfalls die Ansgabe 
Dnntzers zitiert: dessen Einleitnng kann Lambel jedoch nicht 
gelesen haben, sonst hatte er von dem Vorhandensein des 
Drnckfehlerverzeichnisses der Originalansgabe A erfahren mnssen. 
Von diesem weiss Lambel niehts: die von Snphan schon verbesser- 
ten Stellen nbernimmt er^ die von Snphan nicht bemerkten hat 
anch Lambel nicht entdeckt. Nnr an der ersten in Betraeht kom- 
menden Stelle im Inhalt verbessert Lambel (S. 4, 1) die Inter- 
pnnktion: Atiribuien; von Horaz, trifft aber nicht das Eichtige, 
denn nach dem Drnckfehlerverzeiehnisse ware zn setzen : Atiribu- 
ten. Von EoraZj wie anch Dnntzer liest. An einer anderen Stelle 
(Snphan 184, 15, Lambel 167, 12) hatte Snphan schon anf die rieh- 
tige Lesart Heynes hingewiesen, die nnn in den Lamberschen Text 
anfgenommen wird. 

Interessant sind Lambels Bemerknngen zn Snphans (falschen) 
Konjektnren. Seite 130, 31 seines Textes hatte Snphan die ver- 
derbte Lesart aucli beibehalten, mit der Bemerknng : „ Wahrschein- 
lich fehlt: dies.^^ Diese Lesart setzt Lambel (S. 118, 15) in semen 
Text, mit der Bemerknng : „ ich bedachte mich nicht diese Ergan- 
znng Ss. als die wahrscheinlichste Bessernng in den Text zu setzen. 
Diintzer andert auch in mich.*’* Tatsachlich hat Dnntzer die nch- 
tige, im DrnckCehlerverzeichnis angegebene Lesart. Ahnlich die 
Stelle 219, 16 (nach A, bei Snphan 150, 1) ; hier bemerkt Lamliel 
(135,30) : Darzustellen fehlt A: da§ ein Verbnm ausgefallen 

ist, damber kann so wenig ein Zweifel sein als nber den Sinn der 
Erganznng: nnsicherer ist der Wortlant derselben. Dnntzer setzt 
ein: zu schildern, Snphan vermntet „ etwa: vorzustellen Anch 
hier hat Dnntzer, der dem Drnckfehlerverzeiehnisse folgte, das 
Eichtige : die Konjektnren Snphans nnd Lambels sind gegenstands- 
los. Ahnlich 255, 21 (nach A), wo Snphan (174, 12) den Driick- 
fehler Eomer beibehalten, dazn aber die Konjektnr EomerisL (?) 
gemacht hatte. Diese Lesart setzt Lambel (158, 17) in semen 
Text, mit der Anmerknng: „ieh bedachte mich nicht die vom 
Znsammenhang gebotene Verbessernng, die anch S. mit einem ( ?) 
anmerkt, mit Diintzer in den Text zn setzen.^^ Diintzer folgte 
natiirlich anch hier dem Drnckfehlerverzeiehnisse. 

Nnr noeh ein einziges Beispiel, wie der „ kritische ** Text Sup- 
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lians in den neueren Ansgaben weiterlebt. Ernst Nanmann, der 
Heransgeber der Bong^scben Herder- Ausgabe in 15 Banden 
(Berlin, ca. 1912) berichtet in seiner Einleitnng (Bd. 1, S. 9) : 
„ Die Ausgabe bernht anf der kritischen Ausgabe von B. Suphan 
(Band ij 1877), neben welcher andere herangezogen warden/^ 
Fur andere Bande der Ausgabe mag diese Behauptung eventuell 
gelten : was die im Druckfehlerverzeichnisse der Kritischen Walder 
vermerkten Stellen betrifft, so lasst sich nicht erkennen, dass Nau- 
mann neben der Suphan^schen Ausgabe irgend eine andere zu Bate 
gezogen liabe: wo Suphan einen Druckfehler verbessert, folgt 
Naumann, wo Suphan den Druckfehler nicht entdeckt, steht er 
noch im Naumann^schen Texte. Nicht nur Suphans Konjekturen, 
sondern sogar dessen augenfallige Druckfehler, auf die schon 
Lambel auf S. lx semer Einleitung hingewiesen hatte, werden von 
Naumann ohne Bedenken mit ubernommen. Zum Beispiel: S. 
21, 7 best A, wie auch Diintzer und Lambel, richtig : aufs Theater 
hineinfalU; dagegen hat Suphan (16, 16) und mit ihm Naumann 
(Bd. 2, S. 32, 25) den Druckfehler hinfallt S. 170, 21 erwahnt 
A die GlarJcisch-Ernestinische Ausgabe des Homer, was Suphan 
(116, 28 )i ohne irgendwelche Begrundung umwandelt in: die 
Olarkisch-Ernestische Ausgabe des Homers — ^auch hier wiederholt 
Naumann (113, 23) einfach den Suphan^schen Text. S. 215, 10 hat 
A die unzweifelhaft richtige Lesart : Lage des gefallten SteinbocTcs — 
so auch Lambel S. 132, 36 : dagegen hat Suphan (147, 4) und mit 
ihm Naumann (137, 18) den Druckfehler Lager. S. 229, 13 hat A 
die Lesart: jedes ausfuhrliches Q-emalde; so auch Lambel (142, 1) : 
dagegen andern Suphan (156, 22) und Naumann (144, 39) : jedes 
ausfuhrliche Oemalde. Dass dies em Druckfehler, und keine boab- 
sichtigte Emendation ist, lehrt die ahnliche Lesart : jedes einzelnes 
Ding (Suphan 154, 12), in welcher alle Ausgaben, einschliesslich 
Naumann (143, 8), ubereinstimmen. 

W. KUERBLlVlEyEJB 


A NOTE ON PLAY XXX OF THE YOKE CYCLE 

It is well known that the interest felt by a gild in its particular 
trade was often reflected in the miracle plays. Occasionally a piece 
of byplay was designed to call the attention of the crowd to the 
goods manufactured by the gild, rather than to advance the action 
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of the play, in what might be called early examples of advertising. 
An amusing instance occurs in the York Dream of Pilate's Wife^ 
It is difScult to see why Pilate makes such ado about retiring. He 
asks to be aided gently to his couch which is a part of the furnish- 
ings of his judgment hall. He admonishes the attendant to tuck 
him in evenly. Thus with care and ceremony Pilate composes him- 
self for slumber. 

Pilate: 

Tyme is, I telle pe, pou tente me untill, 

And buske pe belyve, belamy, to bedde pat y wer brogbt. 

And loke I be rycbely arrayed. 

Bedellus : 

Als youre seivaunte I have sadly sought, 

And pis nyght, sir, neive schall ye noght, 

I dare laye, fro ye luffely be layde. 

(Pilate goes to Ms couch.) 

Palate: 

I comaunde pe to come nere, for I will kare to my couche. 

Have in thy handes hendely and heve me fro hyne, 

But loke pat pou tene me not with pi tastyng, but tendirly 
me touche, 

Bed. A! sir, yhe whe wele! 

Pil. Yha, I have wette with me wyne. 

Yhit helde doune and lappe me even [here], (Is laid dovm.) 
For I will slelye slepe unto synne. 

Loke pat no man noi no myron of myne 
With no noyse be neghand me nere. 

(11. 12M40.) 

The reason for this bit of action becomes clear, however, when one 
realizes that the play is produced by the Tapiteres and Couchers 
who take the opportunity at this point to direct the attention of 
the audience to their wares. 

In the chamber of Pilate's wife. Dame Pereula is also retiring 
on the eve of her fateful dream. Here special attention is called 
to the beautiful covering of the bed. 

Anhoilla: 

Yhe are werie, madame, for-wente of youre way. 

Do bonne you to bedde, for pat holde I beste. 


Mystery Plays, Edited by Lucy Touhnin Smith (Oxford, 1886), 
pp. 276, 276. 
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Films: 

Here is a bedde arayed of l?e beste. 

Domma : 

Do happe mej and laste bense ye bye. 

Ancilla: 

Madame^ anone all dewly is dressid. 

Fihus: 

With no stalking nor no striffe be ye stressed. 

Domma : 

Nowe be ybe in pese, both youre carpyng and crye. 

(11 152-1.58 ) 

Probably the coverlids were waved about and displayed to fullest 
advantage as Dame Percula was being covered, and thus, for a 
moment or so, the commercial instincts of the craft were given 
free play before the story was continued with the entrance of Satan 
bringing his warning dream to Pilate^s wife. 

Eva Ekebmait 

Northfield, Massachusetts 


ECCLESIASTICAL SATIRE IN CHAUCER AND 
ERASMUS 

There is an interesting parallel to the Pardoner^s description o£ 
his preaching ^ in Erasmuses Praise of Folly, ^ which I give below 
in a not too liberal translation : 

Bui if any one should anger these hornets, then they will fittingly re- 
venge themselves in public assemblies, and will point out the enemy in 
covert words so cleverly that no one fails to recognize who is meant, except 


^W. W, Skeat, Tiie Students Chaucer, Oxford, pp. 550-5.57: 11. 329-31, 
392-99, and 412-419. 

*1780 Edition, Basileae, Typis G-. Haas, pp. 252-3: 

“Quod si quis hos crabrones irritarit, turn in popularibus concionibim 
probe ulciscuntur sese, & obliquis dictis hostem notant, adeo tectc, ut nemo 
non intellegat, nisi qui nihil intellegit Nec prius oblatrandi finem faciunt, 
quam in os offam objeceris. Age vero quern tu mihi comoedum, quern 
eireulatorem spectare mails, quam istos in concionibus suis rethoricantes 
omnino ridicule, sed tamen suavissime imitantes ea quae rhetores de dicendi 
ratione tradiderunt? Deum immortalem ut gesticulantur, ut apte corn- 
mutant vocem, ut cantillant, ut jactant sese, ut subinde alios atque alios 
vultus induunt, ut omnia clamoiibus miscent.'' 
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him who knowb nothing. Nor do they make an end of barking until you 
thiow a bone in tlie^r mouth. Come now, what comedian, what inonntebank 
would you soonei look at than those fellows spouting their stuff so lidicii- 
lously, and yet most sweetly imitating those things which the real ihetoi- 
icians have handed down concerning the art of speaking^ Grood Lord* 
lio\\ they mimic, how aptly they alter the voice, how they make then 
\ou'ea ling, how they throw themselves about, how from time to time they 
make this expression and that one, how they thiow everything into con- 
fusion with their din! 

We loiow that Erasmus^ knowledge of English was quite limited, 
though he may have heard of Chaucer. The truth of the matter 
probably is that both were describing familiar contemporary char- 
acters, or were drawing upon a common literary source. 

Eussbll Thomas 

TJmversily of Michigan 


COLEEIDGE AND SIE JOHN DAVIES 

In Coleridge^s Ancient Marin er, 11. 414-419, one of the spirits 
says: 

Stm as a slave before his Loxd, 

The ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast — 

If he may know which way to go; 

For she guides him smooth or grim. 

In Sir John Davies’ little known poem Orchestra (stanza 49, 
Grosart’s 1876 ed.) we read : 

For lo the Sea that fleets about the Land, 

And like a girdle clips her solid waist, 

Music and measure both doth understand; 

For his great crystal eye is always cast 
Up to the Moon, and on her fixed fast; 

And as she danceth in her pallid sphere, 

So danceth he about his Center here. 

In view of Coleridge’s wide reading in sixteenth and seventeenth 
century poets, the likeness seems worth recording. 

Feedbriok E. Pibbof 


YcUe Unwersity 
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SMOLLETT^S FIRST COMEDY 

Professor H. S. Buck has recently called attention to an interest- 
ing passage in Walpole^s Memoirs of the Reign of George II, con- 
cerning Smollett^s work as a dramatist: 

Smollett was bred a sea-surgeon, and turned autboi. He wiote a 
tragedy, and sent it to Lord L 3 rttelton, with whom he was not acquainted. 
Lord Lyttelton, not caring to point out its defects, civilly advised him 
to try comedy He wrote one, and solicited the same Lord to recommend 
it to the stage. The latter excused himself, but promised, if it should be 
acted, to do all the service in his power for the author.=^ 

Buck rightly says that this cannot possibly refer to SmoUett^s sea- 
play, The Reprisal, and has since ruled out his own suggestion that 
the comedy submitted to L 3 rttelton is that recorded in Chetwood's 
British Theatre as Charles Xllth Icing of Sweden, or the Adven- 
tures of Roderic Random, and his Man 3 trap. ^ 

Scanty but definite information about the lost play is to be 
found in ^^A Catalogue of Books in Quires, and Copies; Being 
the entire Stock of Mr. Tho. Woodward, Deceased. Which will 
be Sold at Auction at the QueenVHead Tavern in Pater-noster- 
Row, on Thursday the 12th Day of March 1762.” Appended is 
a list of Books and Copies left unsold at Mr. John Osbornes 
Sale,” and Lot vii is thus described: 

The Absent Man, a Comedy, wrote by Mr, T. Smollet, half the Oopy- 
Right, and Profits in the Acting. The Copy is in the Possession of Mr. 
Smollet, and the Purchaser is to run all risks of its being ever acted, 
or printed. 

A copy of the Woodward catalogue is preserved in the archives of 
the publishing house of Rivington, to which I have had access 
through the kindly courtesy of Mr. G. 0. Rivington. The catalogue 
of John Osbornes sale, November 14? and 19, 1761, is also in the 
Rivington collection; but though it records all the other works 
known to have been undertaken by Smollett up to that time, it 
does not list The Absent Man, which was evidently not judged 
to be a very valuable piece of literary property. I interpret the 

London, 1847. ni, 259. Quoted by H. S. Buck, A Studt/ in Smollett, 
Gyefly ‘Peregrine Piohle* (ISTew Haven, 1926), p. 100. 

®"A Roderick Random Play, 1748,” MLH, xmr (1928), 111-12. 
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item quoted above to mean that Smollett wanted to keep half the 
copyright for himself^ and that he still had hopes that the piece 
would be produced and published at some one else^s rjsk. As far 
as I know, these hopes were vain. But for the student of Smollett^s 
early career, the fact that he wrote a comedy — ^no doubt a comedy 
of humours — ^between Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle is of 
considerable importance, and the recovery of the play itself w'ould 
be a most happy stroke. 

Alan Dugald MoKillop 

The R%ce InsUtute 

THE DATE OF NOTA^S LA GREOLA DI LUIGIANA 

La Greola di Luigiana, a rather melodramatic play filled with 
improbabilities, the scene of which is laid in Hew Orleans, was 
one of the last plays written by Alberto Hota (1775-1847), There 
has been some doubt as to its date. 

Fritz Baumann, in his Munich dissertation, Alberto Nota — eine 
Quellensiudie, printed at Erlangen in 1907, does not discuss this 
play. However, he mentions in a note (pp. 7-8) that the edition 
of Hota^s plays published by Pomba in Turin (1842-43) gives 
1839 as the date of La Greola, and goes on to; say that tins con- 
flicts with what Giuseppe Costetti says in his book La Compagnia 
Reale Sarda e il ieatro itdiano dal 1821 al 1855 (Milan, 1893) : 

Jene Aufgabe gibt als Entstehungszeit das. Jahr 1839 an, wahr- 
end Costetti p. 187 von einer Auffuhrung durch die Comp. Eeale 
Sarda im Jahre 1836 berichtet und einen Achtungserfolg ver- 
zeichnet.^^ 

Turning to Costettfs work, we find no reference to La Greola 
on page 187. On page 117, however, we find 1838 given as the year 
in which the play was first presented. 

The Rvvista Europea of Milan gives (Anno IV [1841], Parte 
III, pp. 362-356) a long summary and criticism, the first two 
sentences of which I quote here. 

Nello stesso mese d’aprile del 1840, la drazomatica Compagnia al ser- 
vizio di S. M. Sarda prodnsse sulle scene del nostro Teatro Be La Oreota 
della Lutgiana, nnova conunedia in cinque aiti, senza nome d’autore. 
Bccone, per darne un’idea adeguata, I’estratto abbastanza diffuse, quale 
noi leviamo letteralmente da un’appendice della Ctazeetta privilegiata di 
Milmo, 
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EoUowing this long summary of the play takeu fromi the 
Oazzetia, the Bwisia offers a short but excellent criticism which 
closes with the sentence: 

La Cfa^zetta di Milano tiadi qmndi poco dopo il segieto serljato nell’avvi- 
so, come notammo, proclamando il nome del cavaliere e baione Albeito 
Nota, ebe ci lese troppo esigenti colla Lusmghtera, colla NoicUa ^posa e 
colla F%era, percbe rinianessimo pagbi della G'teola della Lmgiana 

0. E. D. Miller 

Harvard Un^vers^ty 


THE DWARF OH THE GIANT'S SHOULDERS 

Historians of the Idea of Progress or the Quarrel of the Ancients 
and Moderns^ have failed to indicate any evidence of this notion 
in the twelfth century. They pass from Saint Augustine directly to 
Roger Bacon, supposing the idea of progress to be quite foreign to 
the Middle Ages. The twelfth century marks a high point, how- 
ever, in the Classical Renaissance of that time. An enthusiastic 
revival of interest in Latin literature is accompanied by an ardent 
admiration for the great authors of antiquity. 

In spite of this deep respect for the colossal geniuses of Greece 
and Rome, there was at least one independent spirit who felt all the 
self-assurance, the desire for fame, and the confident hope of win- 
ning it that characterize the Ronsards and Du Bell ays of the later 
Renaissance. Chretien de Troyes says at the beginning of his 
romance, Erec et Enide that he is writing a story : 

24 Qui toz jors mes lert an memoire 

Tant con durra crestiantez; 

and at the beginning of Glighs that he prays to God that France 
may so maintain the sum of learnmg, art, and chivalry that passed 
from Greece to Rome and from Rome to France that his own 
country may always lead the world in the future : 

Riganlt, Eistowe de la quereUe des Anoiens et de$ Modernee, 1856; 
A. Michiels, Eistoire des id4es Uitiraires cn France au XIXo sibcle el dc 
Uwrs or%gmes dans les siMes antSrieurs, 1842; J. Dclvaille, Essai sur 
Vhisloire de Vidie de progres jusqu*d la fin da XVIIIe sidolo, 1011; H. 
Gillot, La QutsreUe des Anciens et des Modemes m France^ 1914; J. B. 
Bury, The Idea of Progress; An Inquiry into its Origin and Growth, 1920. 
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30 Ce nos ont nostie livre apris, 

Que Grece ot de chevaloiie 
Le pieraier los et de eleigie 
Puis Vint chevaleiie a Borne 
Et de la clergie la some, 

Qui 01 e est en France venue . . 

Mes des Giezois ne des Bomains 
Xe dit an mes ne plus ne moins; 

D’aus est la paiole lemese 
Et estainte la vive brese. 

French authors will carry on the torch of intellectual and artistic 
achievement. The idea is one of steady advance. This opinion 
that the highest merit m learning and art {clergie: cf. doctrine of 
the later Renaissance) is in France and that the Greeks and 
Romans are out of the race for superiority assumes the notion of 
natural equality on the part of moderns that the later Moderns 
had to argue. 

A belief in the general advance of humanity accompanied by a 
feeling of natural inferiority is expressed by the famous saying of 
Bernard of Chartres that the people of his time are like dwarfs 
seated on the shoulders of the ancients, who are to be regarded as 
giants. This comparison indicates the admiration and respect for 
the ancients that was fostered in the schools, maintained there, and 
instilled mto the minds of students with varying forcefulness in 
spite of opposition from the twelfth to the eighteenth century. 
From their vantage pomt, however, the dwarfs see farther than 
the giants. 

This saying was passed on by Bernard to his followers. William 
of Conches and Richard FEvSque were his students and taught 
John of Salisbury,^ to whom they probably communicated the com- 
parison of the dwarf and the giant. He uses it in his Metdlogicus 
in praise of the ancients, whom he defends against the Cornifi- 
ciani,^^ as he called those who .decried the literature of classical 
antiquity : 

Dieebat Bernardus Carnotensis nos esse quasi nanos, gigantium humeris 
incidentes, ut possimus plura eis et remotiora viderc, non utique proprii 


® See H. 0. Taylor, Mediaeval M%nd, n, 132, and Sandys, A Eistory of 
Classical Scholarship (1021), I, 531, 539. He states {MetaloffiouSf n, 
10) : '* . . . consulto me ad grammatieum de OoncMs transtuli . . . Post- 
quam vero Bicardum cognomento episcopum ...” in Migne, Patrologia 
laima, VoL 199. 

4 
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visus acumine, aut eminentia corpoiis, sed quia in altum su'bvehimur et 
extollimui magnitudine gigantea.® 

This saying has been often repeated ever since. It might be 
interesting to note some of the authors who have used it as evi- 
dence of their belief in progress, their respect for the ancients, or 
both before the Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns at the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

John of Salisbury's younger contemporary, Peter of Blois, 
repeated it m praise of the ancients : 

Quidquid canes oblatrent, quidquid giunniant sues, ego semper osmulabor 
senpter veterum: in his erit occopatio mea; . . Nos, quasi nani super 

gigantum humeros sumus, quorum beneficio longius, quam ipsi specu- 
lamur, . . .* 

Montaigne had the same idea. He expressed it by means of a 
very different figure but retained a few words of the original 
saymg: 

Nos opinions s’aiitent les unes sur les autres. La piemiere sert do tige 
a la seconds, la seconde a la tierce Nous eschelons ainsi de degr6 en 
degr4 Et avient de la que le plus haut monte ha souvant plus d’honneui 
que de meritej car il n^est mont4 que d*un grain sui les espaules du 
penultime.® 

The survival of Bernardos figure in medical faculties is proven 
by the statement of Ambroise Par6, a famous surgeon of the six- 
teenth century, who tells us that his teacher, le bon p6re Guidon, 
taught ^^que nous sommes comme Penfant qui est sur le col du 
Q4ant : e’est II. dire que par leurs escrits nous voyons cc quhls ont 
veu, et pouvons encore voir et entendre davantage.^^ ® 

Du Souhait, who translated Homer^s Iliads cites Pliny (cf. Gillot, 
p. 240) : 

Nostre Hom^re, selon Pline, ne cessoit de crier que les hommes ostoient 
abrutis, n^estans plus que des Pigmees, eu esgaid aux anciens qui avoient 
et Pesprit a£5n4 et le corps colossal.^ 


®Migne, loc ovt ^ col. 900. Referred to, xxxvi (1921), 268, note 

10; JEtR,, XIV (1923), 290; JSistoire liitdmvre de la France, ix (1868), 
147. 

* Migne, op cit, Vol. 207, col. 290 

^Fssais (ed. Strowski, m, 386), Bk. Ill, Ch, xiii. See Gillot, p. 79, 
note 2. 

« CEmres I, lecteur, 8 Cited by Gillot, p. 96. 

Discovrs en forme de oomparteon sur les vies de Mo%se et; d^HomJbre 
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He misquotes Pliny somewhat, extending his opinion in regard to 
physical degeneracy to the mind as well. Du Souhait thinks that 
all writers are inferior to Moses and Homer. 

In his Anatomy of Melancholy Eobert Burton says : Though 
there were many giants of old in physick and philosophy, yet I say 
with Didacus Stella, A dwarf, standing on the shoulders of a giant, 
may see farther than a giant himself; I may likely add, alter, and 
see farther than my predecessors.” ® He cites Stella as follows in 
note u: In Luc, (i. e. In sacrosanctum Jesu Christi Domini nostn 
evangelmm secundum Lucam etc. 1599-1600) 10 tom. ii: Pigmcei 
gigantum humeris impositi plusquam ipsi gigantes indent.^ 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, Honor6 d^TJrfe 
recommended the adaptation of poetry to the progress of the time, 
although he admitted the superiority of the great authors of 
antiquity over the writers of his own time : 

... car tout ainsi qu’un ITain, estant sur la teste d'un Gr4ant, verra quoy 
que plus petit plus loin que oe grand colosse, de mesme ayant les inven- 
tions de ces grands Anciens et par ainsi estans sur leurs testes^ nous 
voyons sans doute plus avant qu’ils n’ont pas fait.^° 

In 1640, George Herbert included this saying in a collection 
entitled Outlandish Proverls and known since the second edition 
by the title, Jacula Prudentum. 

Pascal may have known the comparison. He writes : 

les premi<^res cognoissances qu’ils nous out donndes out servy de degrds 


(1604). Pliny (vzi, 16) mentions some skeletons of giants that have 
been discovered and says: . . in plenum autem cuncto mortalium 

generi minorem in dies fieri propemodum observatur . . .Jam vero annos 
prope mille vates iUe Homerus non cessavit minora corpora mortalium 
quam prisca conqueri." 

^Democritus to the Reader (1813), i, 12. 

®The works of Biego de Estella (1524-78) are inaccessible to me. 

^^Splvan^e, Au leotewr (1627) ; mentioned by Gillot, p. 205. Although 
he includes the ByVomvre of dTrrfd in his bibliography, Gillot omits the 
author’s name from his index of proper names. This omission led Profes- 
sor H. C Lancaster, who cites this passage in his History of French 
Dramatic Literature m the Seventeenth Century, i, 259, to state incor- 
rectly that d’Urfd had never been mentioned before in connection with the 
dispute of the Ancients and Moderns. Professor Lancaster also states that 
d’Urfd is apparently the first to use this comparison. Misled by an incor- 
rect quotation on the part of Bigault (see below), he says that this figure 
is used by Fontenelle. 
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aux notres [see Montaigne, above], et . . . dans ces advantages nous leur 
sonunes redevables de Tascendant que nous avons sur eux; . . . Nostre 
veue a plus d'estendue . . . et nous voyons plus qu’eux^=*- 

Mersenne supplements PascaPs passage with the following : 

Comme Ton dit, il est bien facile et m^e n4cessaire de voir plus loin 
que nos devanciers, lorsque nous sommes inont4s sur leurs dpaules: ce 
qui n^emplcbe pas que nous leur soyons redevables . . . 

Eigault incorrectly attributes the following sentence to Ponte- 
nelle in his Digression sur la querelle des Anciens et des Modernes: 
^^Et m§me, nous autres modernes, nous sommes superieurs aux 
anciens; car 6tant montes sur leurs 4paules, nous voyons plus loin 
qu^eux/^ He apparently adds this sentence m order to continue, 
in the next paragraph, with the criticism : 

La question n’est pas si simple k r4soudre . . . B’abord si le pygin4e 
mont4 sur les 4paules du g4ant voit plus loin que le g4ant, c’est la grandeur 
du g4ant qui le fait voir si loin.^® 

Eigault apparently considers Pontenelle a pygmy in comparison 
with the ancients. Pontenelle, however, says: ^^Nous voilS, done 
tons parfaitement 4gaux, anciens et modernes, Grecs, Latins et 
Prangais.^^ 

Poster E. Guyer 

Dartmouth College 


A SPANISH VEESION OP THE MATEO PALCONB’^ 

THEME 

The genesis of the Mateo Palcone story has been treated by 
G. Courtillier.^ In 1903 Eam6n del Valle-Inclan published in 

“Fragment d’un trait4 du vide” in Oeuvres, vin, 310 Delvaille, 
Dssai stir Vhistowe de Vid$e de progr^s, p. 193. 

Questions harmoniques, p. 262, cited by Delvaille, op, oit,, p. 193, 
note 2. 

““Histoire de la querelle etc.” in (JBJuvres (1859), p, 179. 

^*<Euvres (1818), ii, 355. These words close Fontenelle’s paragraph to 
which Rigault adds the above mentioned sentence, which occurs in none 
of the editions known to me, including that of 1790 which Rigault used 
(as can be determined by citations) and the PoSsies pastorales avec un 
Traits sur la nature de VEglogue et une digression sur les anciens et les 
modernes, 1688, which he used for his citations from the Digression, 

* “ LTnspiration de 'Mateo Falcone,’" PEL,, xxvnc, 161-193. This 
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Madrid a collection of short stories under the title Jardm umbrio. 
In this volume appeared a tale, Un cabecilla, which is no more 
than a version of the same theme as that used by Germanes, Gaudin, 
Benson, Eenucci, and M4rimee.^ The action of Valle-Inclan^s 
story is as follows : 

A guerrilla chieftan in the second Carlist war unexpectedly returns 
home to find all in a state of wreckage and his wife tied to a post. 
The Civil Guards have been there. By the actions of his wife the 
husband learns that under cruel tieatment she has betiayed to them 
the hiding place of his band. He cuts her bonds and orders her to 
follow him. On reaching a turn in the road wheie theie is a shrine, 
the chieftan commands his wife to pray, and hands her a rosary blessed 
by the bishop with indulgence for the hour of death. The prayer over, 
she turns to her husband. On seeing him raise his gun to his shoulder, 
she runs toward him with a scream, only to fall in llie middle ol the 
road with a bullet through her head. 

The theme is the same as that employed by the five authors 
already mentioned — ^punishment of a member of a family by death 
for betrayal to the enemy or the authorities. Its treatment, how- 
ever, differs in many details; the chief ones are that in the 
Spanish version the victim is a wife instead of a son, that she 
has yielded to mistreatment and not to a bribe, and that the 
setting is in the mountains of northern Spain. Other differences 
in Valle-Incldn^s story are lack of descriptive detail, no elaboration 
of plot, no mention of customs of region, absence of interest in 
the neighborhood and its inhabitants, and no reference to the 
family or its position. As m so many of the same author^s tales, 
the sole interest is in the tragedy. Un caiecilla is short and every 
word is made to accentuate the horror of the end. On the other 
hand there are several points of resemblance to previous treat- 
ments of the same theme, especially M6rim6e^s, in the reading of 
which it is very likely that VaUe-Inclan found his inspiration. 

Paul P. Rogers 

OlerTm Oolleffe 


study bas been corrected with respect to M4rim4e's story by Gustave 
Oharlier; "La Source principale de 'Mateo Falcone*” xxvm, 

340-345). 

® Summaries of the versions of the first four of these men, which appeared 
prior to that of M4rim4e, are given by Oourtillier. {Ihid,, xxvn, 164.) 
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Massingers The Roman Actor Edited by William Lee San- 
DiDGB, Jb, Princeton University Press, 1929. Pp. 161. $2.00. 

There is scarcely any variety of subject which offers so satisfac- 
tory an answer to the momentons question ^^What shall I choose 
for a thesis? as the editing of an old play. There is the text and 
its relations, the date of writing and acting, at times problems of 
authorship, of source, ordering of matenal, position in the canon 
of the playwright, and much more. There is perhaps, under ordi- 
nary conditions, not much nowadays really to " discover,” but the 
intensive study of any piece of literary work, diligently prosecuted, 
the viewing it anew in its relations of time and place in its literary 
environment and the formation of a fresh judgment on all this is 
a thing always worth the doing and often fruitful in results. Mr. 
Sandidge has presented Massinger^s well-known tragedy in an 
orderly and competent introduction, dealing thoroughly with the 
various topics involved. It is interesting there to have recorded 
how Massinger’s tragedy was approved m an altered version, after 
the custom of the eighteenth century, emasculated, and far later, 
in 1830, bowdlerized for family reading.” Such attentions to an 
old play declare its vitality, however misguided we may now think 
such manipulations of the accepted classics with their notable 
parallels m the plays of Shakespeare. 

Several things conspire to give to The Roman Actor an unusual 
interest. First, this is the one of his works which the author picked 
from among the rest to declare "the most perfect birth of my 
Minerva.” And the reason, aside from any intrinsic quality, is 
not far to seek. For The Roman Actor is more than one of the 
many rescripts of ancient story adapted to the stage; it is really 
a defense of the actor’s profession before the world, and this per- 
haps as much, if not more than the play’s undoubted intrinsic 
merit, wiU account for its revival by Betterton in the age of Dryden, 
by Kemble in 1781 and again in 1795, and by Kean in 1822. 
Mr. Sandidge adds to his Ust of English performances of Mass- 
inger’s tragedy Hackett’s reading of Paris, the actor’s, lines in 
New York in 1827. Since that date apparently The Roman Actor 
has not been revived either here in America or in England. 

No consideration of an Elizabethan drama could ever be con- 
sidered complete without a look, more or less searching, in the 
reading whence the author derived what we call his material. This 
pleasant game of eherchez-la-source, these dignified quelUn-studien^ 
have gone on now merrily from the days when Rowe and Theobald 

At\4 
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and Pope began it for Shakespeare. And, like an}" other game, it 
has sometimes been played excessively or none too well. Mr. San- 
didge has examined the sources of The Roman Actor well and sufiGl- 
cieiitly. Massinger, like most of the cultivated people of his day 
and very unlike most of ours, read his classics, with his feet on 
the fender." The happy Elizabethans at least were never troubled 
with the modern necessity of tagging each literary product as 
either " classic " or romantic." And when a story like this comes 
his way based, as it is, on scandal of the great, the adventures of 
an actor raised by the lust of an empress to a momentary grandeur 
and equality with his lord, the emperor of the Roman world, Mas- 
singer accepted what W’e call its romantic possibilities and frankly 
treated his material from that point of view. Interesting as this 
story of lust and tyranny and manly courage is, as already inti- 
mated, it is its nature as a defense of the stage that distinguishes 
it from amongst its fellow plays. Throughout the reign of James 
there had been a steady growth in the Puritan animosity towards 
the stage. As Puritanism rapidly changed from a bias in religious 
belief to an active and hostile political power, the attacks upon the 
stage became more and mo]‘e frquent and violent. Mr. Sandidge 
has set this forth, so far as it is pertinent to his topic, with direct- 
ness and brevity, calling attention to the interesting parallel to 
Massinger’s stage defence exhibited in He^nvood’s well known 
Afology for Actors, a prose pamphlet of great worth and interest 
evoked somewhat earlier by the same conditions. 

As to text, Mr. Sandidge bases his edition on the quarto of 1629, 
which he quotes somewhat reverently as ^^the Princeton quarto," 
although, as a matter of fact, this quarto is no very rare book. He 
has consulted a copy of this book, the property of the late Sir 
Edmund Gosse, which, on the high authority of Mr. W. W. Greg, 
is enriched with Massmger’s own corrections : and these Mr. San- 
didge has judiciously used, as he has with equal propriety con- 
sidered the several later editions and reprints of Massinger. Of 
one thing only does the present reviewer feel critical as to this 
well-edited text, and that is the effort to amend the punctuation. 
As Mr. Percy Simpson some time since well made out for us, the 
Ehzabethan system of punctuation is not ours; and we can do 
one of two things, accept it wholly or substitute ours completely. 
Take for example the following, which I quote from the quarto of 
1629 before me— though not ^^the Princeton Quarto": 

What good man 

That is a friend to truth, dares makes it douhtfull, 

That he hath Fabms stayMnesse, and the courage 
Of hould Marcellus, to whom Hanniball gave 
The stile of Target, and the sword of Borne. 

But he has more a very touch more Eoman 
As Pompey’s dignitie, Augustus state, 

Antonius bountie, and great Julius fortune. 
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Is it any possible improvement to suppress the period after 
“ Eome and put the words to whom Hanniball gave the stile 
of Target, and the sword of Eome^^ in parentheses? 

Felix B, Schellinq 

University of Pennsylvania 


English Comic Drama^ 1700-1750. By F. W. Bateson. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1929. Pp. viii + 158. $2.50. 

This volume of essays on Cibber, Steele, Centlivre, Gay, Carey, 
and Fielding is a companion volume to Dobr6e^s Restoration 
Comedy, lacking, however, some of the distinction that marks that 
volume in its analysis of the spirit of the time. It represents the 
newer attitude toward the neo-classical period, which recognizes 
that the age, like any other, is complex, and contains elemeiiis of 
sentiinontdism as well as of classicism, and that it is not altogether 
bad because it does not contain all the elements demanded by the 
romantic critics of a century ago. Both Dobr6e and Bateson fail 
to recognize the sentimental forces which existed to some extent 
throughout the Eestoration period. 

It IS with the historical account of the growth of sentimentalism 
that one must differ. No study of the growth of sentimental ele- 
ments in the comedy before Cibber and Collier has been published, 
but moral and moralizing tendencies are present in comedy for 
many years before Cibber^s Love's Last Shift. The MarceUa-Filla- 
mour action in Mrs. Behn^s The Feign'd Curtizans (1679) and 
many comedies of intrigue contain qualities that lead to the later 
sentimental comedy. To give credit to Cibber for writing the first 
sentimental comedy, or to state that the rise of ^ sentimentalism ^ 
coincided with the attacks of Jeremy Collier and his feUow moral- 
ists is to overstate their place in the movement. There is still 
need of a definition of sentimental comedy, and until there is sub- 
stantial agreement as to its qualities, discussion of this topic must 
remam somewhat vague. 

With Bateson^s evaluation and appreciation of the plays there 
•can be no quarrel; his critical judgments are sane and present a 
delightfully stated summary of the dramatists he discusses. The 
best of these essays is that on Gay^ whose work is approached with 
freshness of view, though it is questionable if all the ascription of 
sentimentalism to The Beggar's Opera wiU stand the test of unpre- 
judiced analysis. The transition from the seventeenth to the eight- 
eenth centuries is well summarized in the introduction, and in the 
conclusion the part played by the middle classes and the changes 
in the theatres themselves is given its proper weight. The bibliogra- 
phy is selective. Under each dramatist there is a list of his plays, 
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the best collected edition, and biography and criticism. Under the 
collected editions of Cibber it woi3.d have been better to have given 
the five volume edition of 1777, rather than the three volume edi- 
tion of 1760. 

Db Win C. Csoissitn; 

George Washington Umi>er8ity 


James Nelson Bailcer lIS^-lSoS. ^Yl^lh a reprint of his comedy 
Tears and Smiles. By Paul H. Mussbr. University of 
Pennsylvania Press^ 1929. Pp. 230. $3.00 

In 1923^ l)r. A. H. Quinn studied the extant plays of a former 
mayor of riiiladelphia, James Nelson Barker, and assigned them 
a place in liteiary history, together with those of John Howard 
Payne, as the most significant dramatic writmg of American author- 
ship during the first quaiter of the nineteenth century. Further, 
he allowed to Baiker the distinction in his field which belongs to 
Freneau in poetry, Irving in the stoiy-essay, and Brown and Cooper 
in the novel, the right of priority in the literary use of native 
themes. The scope of his investigation did not include other types 
of writmg nor the detailed study of Barker^s life in its poHtieal, 
social, and personal relationships. 

So well considered were these claims that the extensive reseai’ches 
of Dr. Musser have not been able to add anything really signifi- 
cant to them, nor to dispute them at any important point. Barker^s 
^^ten plays” turn out to be mne complete and two incomplete 
works, five of which still exist, and three of which are now available 
in modern texts. The reprinting in this volume of Tears and 
Smiles, with Superstition (reprinted 1917) and The Indian Prin- 
cess (reprinted 1918), completes the list of Barker^s plays on 
American themes, leaving only Marmion and Eow to Try a Lover 
stiU comparatively difficult to obtain. Dr, Musser^s careful and 
detailed excursions into the problems of the sources of Barker^s 
plots tend to raise our estimates of the dramatist's originality and 
of hiR technical skill in adapting his stories to the requirements 
of the stage. But the critical examinations of the plays themselves 
add little. Except for the report of a reasonably successful amateur 
revival of Superstition ("The best American drama composed 
until that date”), in 1928, no convmcing evidence is adduced to 
reverse our necessarily qualified estimate of Barker^s intrinsic 
merits as a dramatist. 

Dr. Musser^s original work does not, however, aim primarily 
at this problem. His search of the archives of the local and national 
departments in which Barker held official posts, his examination of 
a limited amount of the political party press* of the day„ and his 
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discovery of many impnblislied letters to and from the dramatist, 
point rather toward a personal and political biography. Only the 
identification of a series of anonymous dramatic criticisms, start- 
ing in the issue of the Democratic Press (Philadelphia) for Decem- 
ber 18, 1816, concerns the playwright directly, and the connection 
of the opimons and the plays is casually indicated. No detailed 
correlation is attempted. 

There is much new material in this volume, however, which bears 
directly upon the problem of Americans cultural adolescence. Five 
months before Barker^s best play was produced in Philadelphia, 
C. J. Ingersoll delivered before the American Philosophical Society 
of that city a discourse in which he remarked, In the literature 
oi imagmaiioii, our standard 3s considerably below tLat of England, 
Prance, Germany, and perhaps Italy ... In the literature of fact, 
of education, of polities, and perhaps even science, European pre- 
eminence is by no means so decided.^^ ^ It is no wonder that, 
with the definition of the word literature so broad and so vague 
in the educated mind of that day. Barker, like many of his 
contemporaries, confused patriotism with aesthetic standards and 
divided his life between literary and political pursuits. He attained 
dignity and some distmction as a politician of the Jacksonian 
stamp; and the mass of factual information which Dr. Musser 
has collected explams, even before interpretation is attempted, this 
typical relationship of an early American with art and with his 
times. The identification of much mediocre writing in the forms 
of occasional verse and critical prose presents further testimony 
upon the same point. Barker^s choice of native themes was no 
accident; it was a part of the widespread effort of an awakening 
national consciousness to find literary expression without sacrificing 
any part of its vigorous and hopeful materialism. One of the most 
characteristic expressions of this state of mind is the resentment 
which Americans felt at the slightest hint of European criticism 
of their crudity. The irritation which provoked the Inchiquin 
Letters (1809) is expressed by Barker in the prologue to his Tears 
and Smiles (1807) : 

' But, if some humble beauties catch your sight, 

Behold them lu their proper, native light, 

Not peering thiough discorring foreign prisms, 

Find them but hideous, rank Columbianisms, 

These wider implications are not always evident to Dr. Musser, 
in spite of the thoroughness of his work. His detailed and critical 
analyses of Barker^s dramatic work fail to absorb this revealing 
but not obviously related material. The political position of a 
minor Jacksonian Democrat is rightly judged as of little inherent 

^ C. J. Ingersoll, A Discourse Concemmg the Influence of America on the 
Mind, Philadelphia, 1823. 
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importance. The family and personal life of the author rarely 
penetrates through the wall of external facts. Some magic of 
amalgamation was needed and not enough of it was acquired, in 
spite of a narrative style which, at its best, is firm and fluent. An 
objective historical method serves its purpose in arraying available 
material in proper sequence, but the larger view, dependent upon 
perspective, is not always clear. 

Eobebt E. Spillbb 

Swarthmore College 


The Prologues and Epilogues of William Caxton (EETS., Orig. 

Ser., No. 1?6). By W. J. Crotch. New York, Oxford Univ. 

Press, 1928. Pp. clxiii -)- 115. $6.00. 

The present metrieulous reprint of Caxton^s numerous prologues 
and epilogues will be of great value to the student of Caxton, of 
fifteenth-century letters, and of the history of literary criticism. 
Published alone these significant and interesting excerpts from the 
writings of our first English printer would compose a useful vol- 
ume and in fact supplant for scholarly purposes the equivalent 
material in the Appendix (pp. 223 ff.) of Miss N. S. Aumer's 
Caxton: Mirror of Fifteenth-Century Letters (Boston, 1915). 
Despite the prefatory statement the texts do not seem to be repro- 
duced line for line with the original, and the conventional slanting 
bar (/) is regularly employed. 

But Mr. Crotch has generously and with much talent done far 
more than edit a careful reprint, and in an Introduction of 163 
pages presents a biography of Caxton based on earlier research, 
substantially supplemented hy private mvestigation and interesting 
discoveries in the records of England and the Low Countries. The 
Appendix to the Introduction brings together 30 documents in the 
original or in translation from English and Flemish sources. The 
sections — ^really chapters — of the Introduction devoted to the his- 
tory of the Merchant Adventurers and the Hansards over the period 
when Caxton was so significantly associated with the latter will 
attract the attention of economio historians. The pages em- 
phasize — ^and apparently not unduly — Caxton in the rdle of a 
prominent man of affairs, an esteemed leader in trade, a com- 
mercial diplomat. On pp. Ixxxvi-vii the editor makes out what 
seems to be a strong case in favor of the view that Caxton actually 
learned the art of printing at Cologne and not from his later 
associate Colard Mansion of Bruges. 

The Bibliography of Printed Books (pp. xx-xxiv) offers a use- 
ful short-title check-list of pertinent works; a really definitive 
Caxton bibliography would have been even more valuable. Caxton^^i 
language is not treated, nor is there a glossary. 
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In general Mr. Crotch’s volume supplements in an important 
way Blades’ and kindred works whose focus of interest lies in the 
direction of typography and Miss Aumer’s study where literary 
relations are stressed. 

E. P. Magoun, Jb. 

Harwu/id University 


La Tragedie Religieuse en France. Les Debuts (1S14-1S7S). 
Le Mystere des Actes des Apotres. Par Eatmond LEBiiGUE. 
Pans: Champion, 1929. Deux volumes distincts (those 
principale et thSse complementaire pour le Doctorat). Pp. 
549 et 262. 

Mr. Leb^gue se limite aux debuts de la tragedie religieuse, mais 
il prend en consideration le theatre en latin, dont, en ce qui con- 
cerne les origines du theatre moderne, le role est considerable. 
Avant Jodelle et La Peruse les voies avaient et6 ouvertes par des 
traducteurs de pieces anciennes et aussi des auteurs modernes de 
tragedies en latin. Ainsi PItalien Stoa, dont le Theoandrothanatos 
(la premiere tragedie moderne editee en France) est deja classique 
par le nombre des actes, Punite d^action, Pabsence du comique, 
Pimitation de Seneque. Ainsi encore Bartheiemy, dont le Ohnstus 
Xylonicus ou le Christ Vainqueur par le Bois de la Croix est la 
premiere piece composes par un Frangais qui ports le nom de 
tragedie et aussi "la derniere Passion composee par un lettre." 
L^Eeossais Buchanan fut le precurseur et le maitre de choeur, dit 
Mr. L., des tragediens entre 1663 et 1660. Son Jephtes surtout, 
dont Mr L. donne une analyse tres fouilie et qui fut publie en 
1564, " a appris aux auteurs de tragedies chretiennes k rapprocher 
d^un sujet biblique une situation analogue tiree du theatre ancien.’^ 
Theodore de B^ze (1619-1606) est peutrltre "le createur de la 
tragedie psychologique en Prance avec son Abraham Sacrifiant 
eciit en frangais et publie et joue en 1550. C^est la premiere 
tragedie frangaise qui ne soit pas une traduction des anciens. 
Elle a des parties de chef-d^-oeuvre, un style emouvant par son 
pen d'appret, un sens de Paction simple, rapide et poignante. On 
ne retrouve guere ces qualites chez le disciple de Beze, Des Masures, 
qui en 1563 publia La Trilogie de David. Et pourtant ce Des 
Masures avait Petoffe d^un dramaturge. Mais il ne est taille 
qu^un habit de predicant. Avec Jean de La Taille nous avons k 
faire avec un dramaturge vrai. "I/agencement de la piSce, dit Mr 
L., le developpement d^un caractke, la lutte des personnages entre 
eux ou centre le destin Poccupent beaucoup plus que la diffusion 
d^une doctrine religieuse/^ I^ert Gamier a eclipsS Jean de La 
Taille, mais ce dernier n^4tait pas oublie m^me au 175me si6cle et 
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’iO ans apres la publication de son Saul furieux Du Tlyer, comme 
Fa montre Lancaster, s^en est servi dans le troisieme aete de 
son Saul. 

Aprfe Jean de La Taille le genre de la tragedie religieuse est 
forni6. Les auteurs "choisiront des li6ros et des situations qui 
rappelleront ceux des tragedies anciennes/^ Ce qui dominera ce 
sera Finfluence de Seneque. Cette domination de Finfluence de 
S6neque voil^l. un fait crucial ! On pent le regretter. En ellet la 
fusion intime d^eMments medi^Yaux avec des dements plautiniens 
ou terentiens et des souvenirs du drame grec etait peut-Stre la 
bonne voie. Si on avait su maintenir discrltement dans le drame 
les droits du Pamilierj du Comique, on aurait fait Feconomie du 
Eomantisme dramatique hugolien et on aurait humanise un pcu 
nos divins classiques. Au fait, est-ce que cette fusion dont 
je parle plus haut n^est pas au moins eu partie realisee par le 
drame Claudelien? Ce dernier renouerait ainsi k sa fagon Fune 
des deux traditions de la Renaissance ? C^est Fautre tradition qui 
a prevalu avec les Classiques. Mais qui nous dit que c^etait la 
bonne? Oui, tout en admirant par metier les inflexibles beaut4s 
de la route classique,” ne pouvons-nous jeter sur Fautre route 
un regard curieux et nostalgique? 

Une autre reflexion qu’inspire Fouvrage de Mr L. c^est que les 
protestants ont ^^failli^^ nous donner en France un grand pobte 
tragique avec La Taille comme un grand pobte 6pique avec d^Au- 
bign4. Mais ils se sont arrbt4s en chemin. 

La th^se complementaire de Mr L. porte sur le Mystere des 
Actes des Apotres. C^est bien reellement comme Fannonce le 
sous-titre une contribution k F^tude de Fhumanisme et du pro- 
testantisme frangais au XYI^me Sidcle. Le mystere en question 
a ^crit pour le roi Een6 entre 1452 et 1478. On le donne 
g6n^ralement k Simon Greban mais il pourrait, comme le montre 
Mr L., btre de Jean du Frier. H en subsiste 5 textes et Mr L. 
lui-m§me en a decouvert un Ms fait pour Marguerite de Navarre et 
qui contient 4 parties sur les 9 dont se compose Fensemble. (II 
Skagit en effet d^une bagatelle de 60,000 vers!). Par F6tude des 
interpolations quMl dec&le suivant la methods ingenieuse des rimes 
chevauchantes quadruples, par Fanalyse et la comparaison des Ms 
et de FBdition Princeps (1538) et par Fhistorique des deux grandes 
representations de Bourges et de Paris, Mr L. nous fait suivre les 
divers courants litteraires et religieux dans le deuxidme quart du 
XYIkme Si-Scle. 

Souhaitons que Mr Leb^gue pousse son excellente etude jusqu^i 
ce point du temps ot Lancaster a pris sur ses robustes epaules la 
Tragedie Eeligieuse et tout le reste avec. 

Lotris Cons 

Swarthmore College 
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Goethes Vater. Sein Leien nach Tagehuchern und Zeitberichten. 

Von Eudolf Glaser. Leipzig: Quelle nnd Meyer, 1929. xi, 

321 pp, Mk. 10. 

Das Hauptverdienstjier Glaserschen Biographie ist der ansfnhr- 
liche Bericht nber Johann Kaspar Goethes italienische Eeise nnd 
die reichliehen Ausziige ans seiner Eeisebeschreibnng. Es ist 
eigentlich eine erstaunliche Tatsache, dafi dies hier znm ersteninale 
nnternommen wurde; sie erklart sich vielleacht daraus daS diese 
Anfzeiehnnngen, von denen eines viel GroSeren hberschattet, nns 
heute recht ledern anmnten. Immerhin bleiben sie psychologisch 
von Wert, nnd Glaser hat recht, wenn er die vielaeitigen Interessen 
beider Manner in Parallele setzt. Aber man vergleiche z. B. die 
Stelle, in der Johann Kaspar seinem Fnhrer nicht begreiflich 
machen kann, dafi es moglich ist, sich dnrch Sammeln von Bach- 
geroll ^eine Vorstellnng von jenen ewig klassischen Hohen des 
Erdaltertnms zn verschaflEen^ oder anch seinen Bericht von einer 
Marmorsammlnng mit der knappen, fachgemaSen Charakterisier- 
nng von Marmorstncken, hber die der Sohn am 18. November ans 
Bom schreibt (116), nnd der Unterschied der beiden Manner tritt 
bezeichnend hervor. Goethes tiefdnngender Schan, die nberall den 
Dingen anf den Grund geht nnd mit ihrer Beschreibnng zngleich 
ihr mnerstes Wesen erobert, steht gegenhber die etwas selbst- 
gefallige Art, mit der der Vater als ^ cnrions traveller ^ stets seine 
geistige Eegsamkeit znr Schan stellen mnfi, steht sem Besserwissen 
mit einem die Wahrheit isV^ es ist -wahrlich,” es ist wirklich.^^ 
"Anfrecht wie ein Stock bleibt er nnter knieenden Anbetern 
stehen (112). Bei der Einkleidnng zweier Nonnen ^kann er sich 
nicht enthalten' einer Dame damber seine Bedenken zn auSern 
(131). ^Es wnrde ihm den Leib zerbrechen, wenn er nicht ^ 
betreffs der Aktmodelle der venezianischen Malerakademie seine 
moralistischen ^Gedanken hervorbrachte ^ (133). 

Dabei wechselt er trotz seines konseqnenten Eationalismns anch 
einmal den Standpnnkt nnd wird znm einpfindsamen Eeisenden, 
wenn er sich gegen die historische Gelehrsamkeit seines Eiihrers 
zn gunsten einer Ernhlingslandschaft anflehnt (116), oder wenn 
er eine zn enge Anfklarnngssncht ablehnt, welche Geistererschein- 
nngen vdllig ansschlosse (127). Wo man indessen Beweise fiir seine 
abweichende Meinnng erwartet, lafit er die Dmge dahingesteUt sein. 

Es ist bemerkenswert, da6 der jnnge Goethe, der in Leipzig doch 
eine ganz bedenkliche Neignng znr AltMngheit an den Tag legt nnd 
zn des Vaters Art, seine Meinnng anierordentlich wichtig zn 
nehmen, dieses Erbteil (oder war es nnr Anerziehnng) so schnell 
abgeschnttelt hat. Mit Humor waren beide nicht ubermafiig begabt, 
so hat der Sohn den Alten dann spater oft mit einer gutmiitigen 
Ironie gesehen. 

Leider fehlt anch dem Biographeni der Humor, der die Gestalt 
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des Goethevaters bedeutend ertraglieher machen wiirde und der 
von der abgedruckten Liebeskorrespondenz mit der Mailanderin, 
ejnem Muster pedantischer Geschranbtheit. dirockt beransgefor- 
dert vrird. Glaser glanbt den Alten sogar gegeii irgendwlchen 
fle«? Sohnes in Schntz nehmen zu nniP«!oii f^Go, 277) nnd 
sieht seine padagogischen Ma^nahmen durrh Goethes eigene 
Mij^gnfPe August gegeniiber spater gereehtfertigt 0319). Das 
Verhaltnis von Vater zu Sohn (wie meist bei uns Deutschen) ist 
keni unprobleinatisches Kapitel; aber auch das Ehelebon Johann 
Kaspars ist nicht so unproblematisch, vr\e os hier rrseheint. TJnd 
T^'enn Glaser inimor vneder betont, da6 Johann Kaspars ganzliehe 
Abwendiing von offentlicheii Dingen mit d^n unei\jUTcl:l:chen nnd 
unsittlielien Frankfurter Eegierungsverhaltnissen zusanimenhaiigen 
mufise, so bai sieh dioser gerade nnd ehrhcbe Mann doidi aiidrer- 
seits nicht gescheut, deni Gesetz zu\nder sein Hans nuter dem 
Mautel pines Umbaus von unten bis ob^*n oinoiiern zu lassen. 

Die Tragik semes Alters indessen komnit in Glasers Schlufi- 
kapiteln gut zum Ausdruck; die eigentliche Qro6c seines Sohnes, 
an dessen Erziehung er sich ohne Zweifel verdient gemacht hat, 
durfte er ia nicht mehr erleben. 

Eki^st Feise 

The Johns Hophms University 


Bl Papiamento. La lengua criolla de Curazao. La gramntica mas 
senciUa. For el Dr. Eodolfo Lenz. Santiago de Chile: 
Balcells & Co., 1928. [Eeprinted from Anales de la Universi- 
dad de Chile, 2a. Serie, ano- IV, 1926, and V, 1927.] 

The language of the Dutch Antilles, and more particularly its 
capital, Curagao, appears to be exceptional among Creole dialects 
in not only haidng achieved fixitj^ but m being able to serve the 
needs of a relatively high Western culture: it is taught in the 
Eoman Catholic schools, used in the native religious services, 
printed in newspapers, and spoken by the upper and lower classes 
in familiar intereourso. Its importance for linguistic study is now 
emphasized iby a monograph which shows it to be, not a combmation 
of European languages with an exotic system of grammar, but a 
vocabulary of Spanish, Dutch, and Portuguese words combined 
with a minimum system of grammar, almost completely logical, 
basically European in origin, and which the author believes to 
be the simplest in existence. 

In how far this claim is founded is a question to be discussed 
by students of general linguistics. The material, although com- 
paratively scanty, seems adequate enough ; namely, a series of docu- 
ments, letters, tales, and poems, furnished to the author by an 
intelligent native and phonetically transcribed, and. besides, a 
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number of publications, mainly devotional booklets, school-books, 
vocabularies, and practical grammars, mostly printed in Curasao. 
Incidentally, the full title of the second item in the bibliography 
should read: Ewanhelie di Sa7i Matheo^ poellikado abau di direhs- 
jon di Domini G. Oom^adi. Curagao, 1844, 8°, To the third 
section may be added a booklet by S. van Dissel, treating also of 
the language, and entitled Curagao Herinneiingen en Sclietsen, 
Leyden, 1857. 

While throughout the book the reader recognizes the customary 
sound method, industry, and penetration of the author, one cannot 
help wondering at the apparently somewhat sketchy nature of 
his Dutch studies (p. 7). Perhaps aware of this, he intentionally 
limits his identification of Papiamento words to indicaciones 
vagas de procedencia/^ merely, it would seem, becaase Kramer^s 
Neues Taschenworterbuch proved insufficient (p. 224). It is diffi- 
cult not to conclude that in a certain sense the whole book, and 
particularly the third part, entitled (in Dr. Lenz’s spelling) : 
Estudio etimolojico i semdntico del diccionario curazoleno (pp, 
207-260), with its statistical tables, hereby loses some of its scien- 
tific value. A few of the following cursory notes will illustrate 
this observation.^ 

P. 213. The substantive Mp is referred to Dutch gmh (read gmp)^ 
wrongly translated as regueldo, ermto, instead of hosteiso, Dutch oprisping, 
on the other hand, does translate regucldo, while hipo, given as an equiva- 
lent for opr%sp%ng, should be referred to D. hik P. 216. Among words 
denoting kinship classified as ^Castellanos seguros/ su^ger = suegro, etc, 
seems to show the influence of D. zvoager, all the more because its mean- 
ing of, not only suegro, but also yemo, points to archaic provincial Dutch 
zwager = sohoonzoon, yemo (Van Dale, (hoot Woordenboek, s. v.) . P. 218. 
hadrei or coadrei, written gadr%j or adrci, should be lefonod to D. gaander^j, 
formed by popular etymology out of galeri; — ^Thc b of kdmber may well 
point to Fr. ohambre rather than D. kamer, P. 220. On the other hand, 
biroahi or poirei need not be derived from the French, but dhoctly from 
current D. bwreau and portret. — Whether kamka = pitcher ** corresponds 
to the ‘ venezolanismo ' caneca, seems at least doubtful, in view of D. 
kanneken (de Vries en te Winkel, vn, 1199) P. 222. The word bulyon 
comes probably directly from bomllon — Yorki or jorki, is almost surely, as 
the author suggests, the same word as Chilian charqm, but poihaps 
through the medium of the American English jerky = " jerked meat,” 
"meat diied in strips.” P. 226. The word apelsma is accounted for by 
the popular D. appelsien, as against the more formal sinaasappeL P. 231. 
For bioM, instead of Cast, bioho, in view of the ending, D. beeatje might 
be suggested. P. 233. As to rdt == zan^ja, this may well derive, not from 
Cast arroyo, but from D, rooi, OFr. roie, Mod. Fr. raic == " stripe,” hence 
probably " grove,” " ditch.” P. 237. It might be preferable to refer bdUl 


The* author makes no mention (p. 36) of the Negro Creole speech of 
the former Danish, now American, Antilles, in which a New Testament 
was printed as early as 1781. Die Nywe Testament van one Heer Jesus 
Christus ka set over in die Oreols Tael, Copenhagen, 1781; second ed., 1818. 
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to English "bottle, rather than to the rather unusual D. hottel, and envelop 
to the common D. enveloppe instead of to English envelope, P. 247, It 
seems strange that trom should be either the D. tol or Cast. trompo=^ 
" whipping top,” instead of D. trom := Cast, tambor, P. 248. The form 
flou, instead of going back to floKo < flojo, might well derive from D. 
fiauw. P 255. For kishikt == oosquilla/r one might suggest at least the 
influence of D. kitselen, P. 256. D. snikken = sollozar, has evidently been 
confused with sUkken = asfixiar. 

It would not be difficult to increase the number of these remarks. 
But they would not, all told, aifect more than a relatively small 
percentage of the words and contructions discussed, and should not 
diminish our appreciation of the valuable results which the author, 
by virtue of long-acknowledged abilities and wide experience, has 
been able to achieve. All in all, there is little doubt that this 
treatise will be recognized as the most important contribution in 
its field since Schuchardt^s Ereolische Studien. 

Joseph E. G-illet 

Bryn Mawr College 


Papers on Shelley, Wordsworth, and Others, By J, A. Chapmait. 

Few York, Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. 171. $2.25. 
The Profession of Poetry, and Other Lectures. By H. W. Qaeeod. 

Few York, Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. x + 270. $4.50. 

Mr. Chapman's opus may be briefly dismissed. This slim book 
of literary essays — on Wordsworth, on Coleridge, on Poetry and 
Experience," on the Greatest Poetry," on the Future of English 
Poetry," etc. — offers no new or stimulating criticism. The author 
is imitating Matthew Arnold (and Professor Garrod) without 
Matthew Arnold's power; the result is a collection of such unde- 
niably truthful statements as that Messrs. De la Mare, Wordsworth, 
and Browning did not see eye to eye with Byron on the subject of 
women (pp. 107-8), such inept characterizations as that of the 
Ancient Marmei as childish " (p. 50) and of the Shropshire Lad 
as mere picture-book poetry " (p. 62), and such dangerous super- 
latives as, " The loss of a man's child is of aU human experiences 
the very ghastliest" (p. 136). 

One cannot, however, treat Professor Garrod so casually, although 
his volume of apparently unrevised lectures, is uneven in quali^, 
and lacks continued interest. The lecture and the essay, after 
aU, are two distinct forms: just as the essay when read rftoud 
is apt to seem more difficult than it really is, so the lecture 
in cold print frequently appears extremely discursive. So here: 
at their worst (for example, the essay on Byron), these essays, 
which were doubtless pleasant to hear, lead the reader astray by a 
5 
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rambKng exordium, carry him, still puzzled, through several pages 
of inconclusive and loosely articulated discussion, and leave hinfi 
at the end vaguely wondering what his destmation was supposed 
to be. At their best, however (as in The Place of Hazlitt in 
English Criticism they have all the compactness and unity of 
the critical essay conceived as such. 

To make a conspectus of such varied material is almost impos- 
sible, but one can divide it into, first, the expression of Professor 
Garrod^s general poetical creed, and, second, his criticism of par- 
ticular poets. To him Matthew Arnold (^Hhe most famous of my 
predecessors m this Chair") is a major prophet. To the dictum 
that poetry is the criticism of life " he pays " the proper homage 
of a truism — not to argue it." He does defend it, however, to the 
extent of observing that Arnold was no protagonist for didactic 
poetry, and in another passage he vigorously denies that the Junc- 
tion of literature is to preach or to endeavor consciously to make 
men better . . , Literature is a criticism of life exactly in the 
sense that a good man is a criticism of a bad one." He follows, 
moreover, Arnold^s doctrine of ^^touchstones." ‘^^Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Dickens, Scott — Scott of the Novels [he says] — ^just 
these four, I have sometimes thought, these four so oddly unlike, 
are enough. Steep your critic m the greatness of these four, and 
I will chance his judgment upon any greatness in literature." As 
to exactly what true poetry is, he is never very clear : it is for him 
not quite the " bloodless universalism " of Aristotle, not quite the 

romantic sensationalism " of Wordsworth, but something in be- 
tween, something that opens up to us " a world of knowledge not 
opened up by the ordinary processes of judgement and inference," 
something that we recognize only by swift intuition. Something 
is said; and all the intricate wards at once of the infinitely myster- 
ious mechanism of our human nature, turn; all the parts of us 
meet decisively, yet softly, falling into place with that swift noise- 
less clich which is the unresisting assent of the totality of what 
we are." 

In Professor Garrod^s treatment of individuals one is particu- 
larly struck by his liberality and his fairness. Though he is a 
classicist by training and long experience, and though he is no 
poetic ultra-modernist, admitting, as he does, an innocent trust 
in ' good verses ' which makes me like them better when they scan," 
he ranges in this volume from Massinger to Mr. Humbert Wolfe, 
and does one of his very best essays on Eupert Brooke. In fact he 
regard it as not the privilege but rather the obligation of the critic 
to take stock of those writers whose reputations are still to be 
establidied. '‘With ihe general habit of mind [he says] which 
remits to posterily the judgment of all great causes and all con- 
siderable reputations I feel, in fact, no sympathy at all. I hate it 
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for its timidity; and I suspect that, in the complex of its motives, 
may be discovered, often enough, jealousy and disappointed vanity. 
There are two characters of criticism without which I account it 
dead. First, it must have a gay courage ; and this comes to it only 
with the sense of living miititude . . . And secondly, all good 
criticism is magnanimous. It has noble partialities, and it takes 
generous risks. Aiter all, the end of criticism is, not to be right, 
but to do right by whatever seems great or like to greatness.^^ 

These words sum up the spirit in which Professor Garrod has 
written. Admittedly they imply the lack of certaiu qualities one 
might like to find in criticism — ^particularly a certain brilliance 
and clarity of thought and statement that seems inevitably asso- 
ciated (though perhaps by a false physical analogy) with a hard 
and ruthless temper. One looks in vain here for any flashing 
critical epigram ; one even sometimes looks in vain for a firm struc- 
ture. But one never looks in vain for the generous enjoyment, the 
honest enthusiasm, of the critic who regards humane letters not 
as a cadaver for scientific dissection, not as a battle-ground for 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee over pet theories, but as one of the 
experiences of the good life. 

6. D. Stout 

Washington Unwersitg, Satnt Louis 


Goethe’s Famt Part I, Translated by William Page Andrews, 
edited and revised by George M. Priest and Karl E. Weston. 
Princeton TTniversi^ Press, 1929. Limited edition. Pp, xiii, 
210. $4.00. 

This attractively bound and printed volume contains, in addi- 
tion to the unannotated translation of the first part of Faust, an 
explanatory Foreword by Mr. Weston as Literary Executor of the 
translator, who died in 1916, and a Preface and Introduction by 
Mr. Andrews, the former deling with Goethe’s views on transla- 
tion and annotation, the latter with Goethe’s comments on the 
" Faust-Motif .” Prom the Foreword it does not appear just how 
much " revision ” the editors felt to be requisite ; but smce it is 
stated that they '^attempted to carry out Mr. Andrews’ ideal of 
suitable and expressive prosody with literalness of translation,” it 
seems proper to treat the translation as deriving solely from Mr. 
Andrews. 

I suppose that in all the literature of the world there is no single 
work which offers the translator a more formidable set of problems 
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than Goethe^s Faust: problems of diction and style, of prosody and 
rhyme, of mood and atmosphere, of philosophic and ethical idea. 
The difficulties are so great, indeed, that they may in one sense 
be called insuperable; which is another way of saying that there 
can be no such thing as an ideal” translation of such a work. 
Even the best possible translation is bound to fall short of the 
charm and power of the original to such an extent that there will 
always be other translators who will endeavor to take one step 
closer to the ideal goal. 

In the last analysis, the translator of Faibst always stands before 
an inexorable dilemma. It would be possible to reproduce the 
metric-rhymic structure of the poem to the last detail — if one were 
not bound by the sense of Qoethe^s lines. Conversely, a skillful 
writer could cope successfully with all the difficulties of Goethe^s 
thought, 1 . e., viewed as a series of expressible concepts, if he were 
absolved of all regard for any fixed pattern of rhythm or rhyme. 
One attempt to do exactly that has indeed been made, and the 
translation of Abraham Hayward, published in 1833, was repub- 
lished as late as 1908. But Goethe himself uttered the truth by 
which Hayward and aU other prose translators of a poetic work are 
to be judged; and Mr. Andrews quotes it in his Preface: ^^Form 
is necessarily united with the interior existence of the material. 
Poetic forms have great and mysterious effects. Eefiection will 
demand that form, material, and content be adapted to each other, 
and that they interpenetrate each other.” 

Not only must FavM be translated into verse, and rhymed verse at 
that, if the infinite variety of Goethe^s style and mood — ^the beauty 
of Ms impassioned lyricism, the grandeur of his soaring flights, 
the rich humor of his earthliness, the poignancy of his tragedy — 
are to be even faintly reproduced; but the prosody must follow his 
own, as closely as the translator’s skill and the refractory tongue 
he speaks will permit. And so we have our long series of bold but 
mostly abortive attempts to perform that miracle of transmuting 
Goethe’s gold into an equally precious but different metal; to do 
full justice to Goethe’s thought while retaining his precise form 
throughout. 

Somewhere, as I have already intimated, this attempt will lead 
to a compromise in the case of most translators: a Shelley will 
sacrifice Goethe’s thought to the sweep of his own poetic line; an 
Andrews, determined to follow Goethe’s substance at all costs, can- 
not but lapse into ^something very like prose. For it takes more 
than learning to produce literature, and poetry is not the daughter 
of patience. This translation is the work of a scholar, one who had 
probed deeply into Goethe’s thought and the meaning of his Faust ^ 
and whose version will rarely if ever stray from the correct inter- 
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pretation of Goethe^s lines, but one to whom poetry was principally 
prosody, i. e., a given pattern of accents and rhythms with a pre- 
scribed rhymic punctuation. It is with no desire of mere fault- 
finding that I set forth the blemishes in Mr. Andrews’ translation 
of Faust: whoever aspires to scale the highest peak on earth takes 
his life in his hands, and the translator who essays a new version 
of Faust courts more than mere polite assay. 

Mr. Andrews’ struggles with Goethe’s form sometimes lead him 
into rather questionable wordings, in which even the sense of the 
original is blurred or distorted. Take for instance the Dedication : 
I wonder whether the lines 

My plaintive song’s uncertain tones are turning 
To harps aeolian murmuring at will 

really render the thought of Goethe’s 

Es schwebet nun in unbestimmten Tonen 
Mein lispelnd Lied, der Aolsharfe gleich. 

Or take the lines from the Vorspiel auf dem Theater: 

Wo Lieb’ und Freundschaft unsres Herzens Segen 
Mit Gdtterhand erschaifen und erpflegen. 

Is it adequate to say: 

Where Love and Friendship give the heart their blessing, 
With godlike hand creating and piogressing. 

The following line (869), for my feeling, comes close to error: 

To splitting heads they well may come. 

For Goethe’s words, 

Sie m.6gen sich die Kdpfe spalten, 

surely mean: ^^Let them split each other’s heads (for all of me)” 
On the formal side, as was to be expected in view of the trans- 
lator’s preoccupation with the fuH interpretation of the original, 
there is much to criticize. For example, Goethe begins the 7or- 
spiel auf dem Theater with four Enittelversej followed up with 
rhymed iambic pentameters ; Mr. Andrews has three pentameters, 
then a tetrameter, and subsequently two more tetrameters. The 
result is an unsettled feeling which Goethe’s verses do not give. 
More serious than this, we find not a few lines which hardly scan 
at all: 

67 Ah, what’er from the bosom’s depths sprang flowing, 

296 No, Lordl As always I find there a sorry sight. 
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318 I thank you for that; with the dead IVe never got 
366 True, I am cleverei than all the silly creatures, 

398 Woe! am I still stuck in this prison hall 

459 Ye gush, ye suckle, and shall I thus languish here in vain? 

480 I feel my heart is thine e’en to the uttermost 

ThroTighont I note a marked reduction in feminine endings, and 
an unfortunate frequency of broken lines like the following : 

424 The power of your eoul, as when 

One spirit to another speaks. ’Tis vain 

This is blank verse technique, not Goethean. 

It W’ould be unfair to Mr. Andrews if I were to close without 
citing at least one passage in which he appears to good advantage. 
I choose for this purpose the following: 

981 Good Doctor, this is fine of you, 

That you don’t scorn us here today. 

And now ’mid all this common crowd. 

So learned and so wise you stray. 

Hence take also the finest jug, 

That we with fresh, cool wine have filled, 

I pledge you in’t and wish aloud, 

Not only that your thirst be stilled: 

The sum of drops that it conveys. 

May it be added to your days! 

In the final analysis, however, it is the reviewer^s regretful opin- 
ion that the publication of this translation will nei&er redound 
to the glory of Mr. Andrews nor contribute signally to a better 
appreciation, on the part of the English-speaking public, of the 
poetic merit of Goethe^s Faust. 

B. Q. Moegak 

Unwersity of Wisoonam 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Enjoyment of Literature. By Jay B. Hubbell. New York, 
Macmillan, 1929. xii + 289 pp. A manual addressed to those who 
^are unce^in of their own taste and judgment.^ Like the eti- 
quette books it begins with withering questions: ^Do you ever 
read poetry purely for pleasure? Do you dislike all big books? 
All old books Then follow the dos and donHs . — ^Where but in 
America? 

FBEDEBICK M. PADELEOEn 
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LA CANDIDATIJEB DB SAINTB-BBXJVB A L^ECOLB 
NOEMALB EN 1834 

On salt qu^en 1858, qnand FEcole Normale se rouvrit, sous la 
direction de Nisard, Sainte-Beuve accepta le poste de maltre de 
conferences et que, pendant trois ans, il vint causer k la rue d^Ulm. 
On sait moms que Sainte-Beuve avait dej^t brigu6 ce m§me poste, 
un quart de sieele plus t8t, en 1834. C^est de Mme Lenormant 
que les biographes du critique ont re§u leur version de cette candi- 
dature. Herriot la resume exactement : 

Lorsque [Sainte-Beuve] voulut entrer dans renseignement et remplacer 
Ampere ^ & PEcole Normale, Mme Lenormant* se chargea d’agir aupr^s 
de Guizot; Timpatience de Sainte-Beuve fut cause que rajffaire ne put se 
conclure. . . .* 

Mme Lenormant avait 6t6 ?interm6diaire officiel d^ Ampere 
aupres du ministre. Son tdmoignage a done grand poids. ISTean- 
moins il propage une erreur. On en d6couvre d^autres en remon- 
tant aux documents originauz de]4 publies. Nous comptons nous 
borner k eclairer quelques points de cet 6pisode tr8s complexe. Il 

1 ATYip&TA venait de aucc4der k Andrieux au College de France. E 
d4sirait pulblier son cours. Sa tacte de mattre de conf4rences 4tait un 
obstacle et un fardeau. Voir les allusions dans sa lettre du 21 sept, 1834 
k Mine R4camier (A-M, Ampere et J-J. Amp4re, (7orr. et S<yiw. [Nous 
d4signerons cet ouvrage dor4navant ainsi: Oorr, des Amp4re], n, p. 61) : 
‘‘vie douloureuse; torture physique et morale; 4preuve otl mon cerveau 
pourrait bien rester” Of. Sainte-Beuve, Lundis (3® 4d. 1874), xi, 483 
(Notes et Bens4es, 01) : "J-J. Amp4re-~cet homme d’esprit qui causait 
avec tant d’agr4ment et qui professait d’une mani4re si p4nible.” 

*Ni4c6 de Mme E4eamier, et femme de rarch4ologue Oh. Lenormant 
alors suppl4ant de Guizot k la Sorbonne. 

®E. Herriot, Mme RScamieT et see amis (2® 4d. 1906), n, 311. 

431 
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faudra les situer dans le cadre de la biographie g6n4rale du maltre 
des Lmd/is pour en saisir la pleine signification. 

La premiere phase de Faffaire de Sainte-Benve, comme on disait, 
fnt celle des n4gociations de Mme Lenormant.^ Ampere avait 
offert sa demission, mais en stipulant que Sainte-Benve lui sue- 
cederait. Or celui-ei n^6tait pas du tout Fhomjne que Guizot 
r§yait pour FEcole Normale. Le ministre n6gligeait la question 
politique;® il voulait bien ne tenir nul compte de ce que le 
candidat coUaborait encore au National, organe des republicains 
qui Fattaquaient chaque jour. Mais il ne pouvait oublier le 
thurif6raire de Fecole romantique, celui qui, selon le mot de Heine, 
avait couru devant Hugo, annongant partout le ^^Buffle de la 
po6sie ”, Il se souvenait de Joseph Delorme, qu^il avait surnomm6 
lui-mSme un Werther jacobin et carabin. Gufere Fhomme k qui 
confier la formation des futurs prof esseurs ! Son Ronsard et son 
Tableau du XVI^ siecle, qu^4taient-ce sinon les pieces les plus 
ingSnieuses d^une machine d^assaut lancfe par derri^re sur Fh6- 
mistiche venerable : " Enfin Malherbe vint ” 1 Bref Guizot omet- 
tait le folliculaire politique, mais il tenait au pol6miste littfiraire 
• • . afin de F6carter. 

Ampere 4tait d6cid6 k quitter sa place, mais il refusait a Guizot 
sa demission pure et simple et r4sistait en faveur de Sainte-Beuve, 
qui n^aurait eu aucune chance de se faire agr6er sans lui. Au 
d6but de septembre, une quinzaine apr&s le depart d^ Ampere pour 
Fltalie, oil il passa ses vacances, on lui transmit une ofEre de 
compromis ainsi congue: 

Si au roman de VoluptS,^ M. de Sainte-Beuve {sic) fait succ4der un 
travail s4rieux et realise son plan de VSistaire htt4raire de Port^Boyal ^ il 


^iSuivre le detail de cette premiere phase dans les correspondances 
suivantes: 13 aoUt^ de Bauriel k Mohl; 15 aoUt, de Mohl k Fauriel {Corr, 
de Fcmiel et de Mwry Olarhe, 1911, p. 393, 394) $ 5 sept, de Sainte-Beuve 
k Ampkre (Oorr, des Ampfere, n, p, 58; reproduite dans la Oorr, de Sainte- 
Beuve, 1877, i; 23) ; 21 sept., de Fauriel k Mohl (Corr. de Fauriel, p. 394) ; 
21 sept., d’Amp^re k Mme Lenormant (Mme B€owmer et les Amis de sa 
Jeunesse, 1874, p. 292); 21 sept., d’Amp&re k Mme B4camier (Oorr, des 
Amperes, n, 61). 

^ Voir le beau t4moignage d’Amp^re, dans sa lettre du 21 sept, k Mme 
Lenormant (cf. note px^c^dente). 

• Pam le 19 juillet 1834. , 

’ Premise mesntion, que je sadie, du futur grand ceavre. 
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etablira^ aux yeux de tous^ ses droits universitaires et autorisera M. Guizot 
k le faire entrer k TEcole Normale. Pour le moment sa nomination est 
impossible; consentez done k continuer la conference pendant ime ann^e^ 
et M. le Ministre offre k votre ami la chance de vous remplacer. II ne 
pent faire plus et ne doit accepter aucune condition.® 

On ne nons a pas dit qui etait Fantenr de cette note. Ballanche 
avait 6cnt a Ampere, dans le m.%me sens, de la part de Mme 
Eecamier; mais, an tour oflSciel du style, on croit reconnaltre la 
main de Binterm6diaire ofificiel, Mme Lenormant. Kon moins 
significatif, le contraste 6tabli entre Volupte et un travail s6ri- 
enx^^; il semble venir d^eUe. Impressionnee par un titre spe- 
cieux, la ni^ce si bien 41eyee de Mme E^camier a-t-elle jamais 
lu Volupte? Get ouvrage que Lamennais et " la plupart des catho- 
liques de ce temps-14^^, selon Babb4 Bremond, appel^rent une 
ccuvre de charite, une oeuvre de cTiretien^ en connut-elle autre 
chose que ce que lui apprirent les potinages de salon sur les cl6s 
de Volupte, qui coururent bientSt jusqu’en province?^® Qua- 
rante ans apr^s F6v6nement, elle croyait encore que Guizot s’6tait 

refus4 k une nomination immediate qui eiit sembl6 la recompense 
d^une oeuvre d coup sur pen morale et qu’il demandait 
qu^ Ampere ^'laiss§,t au spiritual critique le temps de produire un 
livre plus en harmonie que Volupte avec la gravite du profes* 
sorat/" On croirait entendre Pandrole “ en personne, au lieu 
de sa digne veuve I 

Mais, au fait, Mme Lenormant dit vrai peut-§tre. Volupte 
venait de paraltre. Les ennuis du ’gouvemement etaient s4rieux. 
Guizot, fort occupe, etait-il mieux renseign6 qu^elle? Avait-il 
trouvd le loisir de se plonger dans ces deux volumes de prose 
serrde ? On en vient k soupgonner que le sort de Sainte-Beuve fat, 
en ce eas, diseut4 par deux personnes qui jugeaient un dcrivain 

^Oorr, des Ampbre, n, p. 60. 

®Le mot est de Lamennais: H. Br4mond, Le Romm et VSiatoire d’lme 
OomersioTb — U, Guttmguer et Sainte-Beuve, 1925, p. 157. L'auteur note, 
p. 163, que VolupU a pass4 pour un livre dangereux dans les milieux 
antichr^tiens de 1834. 

JMd., p. 158. 

^^Mme B4oavMer et ses Amis (2® 4d. 190i6), p. 292. C*est moi qui 
souligne. 

=^*Voir sous ce nom un portrait^caraetbre de Ch. Lenormant dans les 
Lundis (6® 4d.), xi, 414. 
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fifl-na avoir connaissance de la production la plus significative de 
son talent, celle ou se manifestaient les tendances profondes (et 
si ^^s6rieuses”!) de sa nature et de son esprit. Get accident n^est 
pas nouveau dans le cliemin de la fortune. Mais ne nous plai- 
gnons pas. Ce fut Guizot qui exigea de Sainte-Beuve son travail 
de maitrise, Port-Royal. Samte-Beuve n^eut pas le poste; mais 
il ecnvit le livre. Veut-on savoir le danger qu^un Guizot mieux 
inform^ nous aurait fait courir? An lieu de Port-Eoyal, nous 
aurions eu cette Eistoire de la Utterature frangaise (il y en a 
tant!) qu^il pensa tirer de ses notes de cours, apres 1861. Les 
Nouveaux Lundis ne lui en laissi^rent pas le loisir, Au reste, la 
fatality a ses raisons de produire les Histoires de la Utterature; 
on le salt en mille choses. Celle que Sainte-Beuve aurait, sans 
doute, 6crite, devait gtre ecrite et le fut, mais par un homme dont 
le talent se montra admirable dans la composition d^un manuel. 
Nous serions moins nches de ne pas Tavoir. C^est Bceuvre de 
D. Nisard. Car il suce6da a Ampere: il fut Bhomme du choix 
de Guizot. 

Ce rival heureux de Sainte-Beauve, je ne sais pourquoi, n^a 
jusqu^ici attir6 Battention de personne, en cette occurence. Nisard 
a pourtant laiss6 des Souvenirs, qui furent publics par sa famdlle 
et que Bon ne saurait negliger.^® Le r6cit de sa nomination & 
BEeole Normale, avec ITiistoire de ses premiers rapports avec 
Sainte-Beuve, occupe le premier cbapitre, date (tons les autres 
chapitres ne le sont pas) de 1870. Comme Sainte-Beuve est mort 
en 1869 et que Nisard lui a dfi le plus grand chagrin de sa vie ” 
(la perte de la direction de BEcole Normale k la suite des troubles 
occasionn& par le discours de Sainte-Beuve aij Senat sur les 
Bibliothfiques populaires, en 1867), ce morceau a tout Bair d^Stre 
un des plus anciens que le vieil universitaire ait composes, un des 
premiers auxquels il ait pens6, pour cette sorte de deposition, pro 
domo sua, que font les auteurs de memoires devant la posterite.^* 

B, Msard, Somenirs ei Notes hiograpliiqueSt 2 vols., 1888. 

reputation de Nisard, en 1834, etait toute T4cente. En ddcembre 
1833, il s^etait distingue par une sortie centre la Uttirature faoite et 
avait soutenu une poMmique brxllante avec J. Janin. En avril, il avait 
fait parattre en deux volumes, ses Ntudes de Moeurs et de Critique sv/r 
les Pohtee latins de la Dicadence (parues dans les Eevues depuis 1830). 
Nisard a’etait ainsi cree, trois mois avant Yatuptii un titre universitaire, 
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Nisard raeonte qu^il hesita quand le mmistre lui ofErit de veiiir 
professer ses doctrines a PEcole Normale. II demanda Pavis de 
Carrel. Le rSle du fameux jonmaliste dans cette affaire merits 
d^Stre observe de pr6s. On sait qne^ snr la fin de septembre, Sainte- 
Benve s^etait brouill6 avec le National (le journal de Carrel) h. la 
suite des ayanies qn^il essuya^® pour son article snr BaUanehe 
{Revue des Deuz Mondes^ 15 sept.). Carrel, inculp6 politique, 
vivait alors detenu dans nne maison de sant6. Les ^^fl&nenrs de 
haute hablerie r6publicame " qui poursuivaient Sainte-Beuve, 
Pinvoquaient sans cesse comme arbitre. Ce Bayard du joumalisme 
— dont Pann6e precedents Sainte-Beuve vantait la conduits si 
g6nereuse," la '^Constance morale et la loyaut6 qui, chez M. Carrel, 
ne yarient pas plus que le talent"^® — ^se d6roba dans un silence 
obstin6. Samte-Beuve fut outre. H ne remit plus les pieds au 
Nationalj m^me pour r^clamer le solde des articles qui lui etaient 
diis. Cette brouille eut deux effets importants. Samte-Beuve 
quitta tout k fait la politique et se rejeta vers les lettres. Mais 
d^abord, il ambitionna le posts de PEcole Normals avec une ardeur 
redouble; il veilla qu^Amp5re, malgre ses vacillations, tint bon en 
sa faveur. Le succes de sa candidature, c^6tait non seulement la 
consecration officielle de son m6rite, mais une double victoire 
d^ind6pendanee et vis4-vis de Guizot qui Pexcluait et vis-5.-vis 
du National qui le repudiait. 

au sens otL Cruizot Tentendait, Il n’y manquait xnSme pas un certain air 
de riposter au Tahlem du XVV sibcle. Nisard ddmontrait, testes en 
main, que rien ne ddcele les progr&s de la decadence d’une littdrature 
comme Pabus des formes du langage et les exc^s de la description 
pittoresque. Mais jusqu’d. ToVapti les divergences d’opinion n’emp§cb5rent 
pas la bienveillance d’exister entre les deux bommes, tons deux enfin 
collaborateurs litt4raires au 'National, l^ous nous rdservons de traiter les 
rapports de ITisard et de Sainte-Beuve dans un travail beaucoup plus 
complet, en preparation. 

“ Of. Portr, Cont, (1869), i, 137, note (1), app, k Tart. B4ranger, lUd,, 
n, 46, app. k Part. Ballancbe 

«Chronique litt., 15 fdvr. 1833 (Prem. LmdiSy 1883, p. 159, 162). La 
lettre que Bastide et Baspail lui envoy^rent au nom des ‘^bommes de 
eoeur” {Portr, Cont,) 1869, n, p. 47), est peut-6tre un rappel d’un passage 
de Particle du 4 fdvrier 1833 sur Carrel, au sujet de son duel avec Laborie. 
Sainte-Beuve avait ecrit: "Pour ceux qui connaissent son caracUre de 
droiture et de franchise . . . , ceux qui, etc. . . . , les Tiommes de coewr 
enfin” (Prem, LmMS) 1883, nr, 365). 
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Carrel, consults done par Nisard, ne lui permit pas Ph^sitation 
^^voyant qn^il s^agissait de beauconp de travail, d^im enseignement 
tr^s serieux devant des auditeurs difficiles, d^un traitement k 
peine 4gal k celm d^un bon onvrier dans Particle Paris/^ Guizot, 
cette fois dn moins, dit-E, ^^ne meritera pas le reproche d^avoir* 
vonlu amortir nn jonmaliste " Et, dit Nisard, il se chargea de 
faire approuver la chose par ses lecteurs. Dans le num6ro dn 1® 
d6cenibre, k Pendroit mSme oil les pins violentes vituperations 
anraient accneilli sa nomination, Sainte-Benve pnt lire nne enlogie 
de son rival, de la plnme de celni dont E n^avait pn obtenir nn mot 
de justice. 

La chronologic dn r6cit de Nisard devient tout ^1. fait ineoh6rente, 
an moment precis oil E nous donne la cl4 de PinsnccSs inexpliqn4 
de Sainte-Benve. Inexpliqn6: Ampere, malgr6 ses r4pngnances, 
n’avait-E pas accepts (21 sept.), afin d^accommoder tont le monde, 
de reprendre ponx nn an encore son enseignement k PBcole 
Normale? Ayant pass4 de Florence k Eome, E reprit en novembre 
le chemin dn retonr. D4s le mois d^octobre, tont semblait avoir 
4t4 r4gl6. Ponrqnoi Nisard fnt-E nomm6 en d4cembre? 

Jusqn^ici, les biographes, n4gligeant Nisard, r4pondaient : 
Sainte-Benve n^avait pas nn caractSre commode; il perdit PEcole 
Normals par impatience.^® On va voir dans nn instant qne Pimpa- 
tience ne faisait rien k Paffaire. Mais voici comment, je crois, la 
14gende s^est er44e.^® Mme Lenormant d4poniEait la correspon- 
danee de Mme E4camier et d^Ampdre; apr4s la lettre dn 21 sep- 
tembre, k elle-mime adress4e,®® eEe ne tronvait pins qn^nne senle 
aEnsion, insignifiante, k la "n6gociation pour M. Sainte-Benve,’^ 
dans nne lettre de Mme E4camier, dn 16 octobre. Cependant elle 

^’2500 fr.: Bowo. et Notes tiogr., i, 11, 

O’est la tbi^se de tons les biographes d’Amp^re, de Mme E^camier et de 
Sainte-Benve, k deux exceptions pr^s. Michaut, g4n4ralenient bien inform^, 
dans BcmtehBeme a^mt les Limdi^ (1903) comme dans BaMte-Beuve (Les 
Gds. Ecr. fr.) (1921), suit la doenmentation Lenormant, mais passe sous 
silence Timpatience de Sainte-Benve, comme s’il n’y croyait pas. L. de 
Lannay, dans Un Amewrewp de Mme BAoamier. Le Journal de J-J, 
Ampire (1927) a donn4 un expose enhn correct des faits, mais en courant, 
et seulem^t dans la mesure otL ils int4ressaient Ampere. 

n ne s'agit pas de nier qne Sainte-Benve ait 4t4 impatient (voir plus 
has, le biUet de Guizot), mais que oela ait en nne influence decisive snr 
sa candidature. 

Cf. note 4. 
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conservait, dans ses propres papiers, nn billet de Guizot, non dat6,^^ 
qui se rapportait a Paffaire. Elle le pnblia entre les denx lettres 
que je viens de mentionner, avec un mot de remarque : 

Voulez-vous, madame,®* dire k M. Sainte-Beuve de venir me voir apr^s- 
demain entre onze heures et midi’ Je causerai avec lui de mon mieux, 
et puis, 8*11 n^accepte pas ma bienveillance, j'accepterai son liuineur. 

Mille tendres respects 
* Guizot. 

L’irascible et spirituel critique aixna mieux renoncer k la cbaire que de 
consentir Pattendre six mois. Ampere donna sa d4mission et se con- 
sacra . . . i son auditoire du College de France. . . .®* 

Pour d^HaussonviUe, ce billet repr6sente toute Taffaire. II 
declare que ^^ce fut Sainte-Beuve qui refusa" d^6couter Guizot. 
Qu^en sait-il? Eien, je le crains, sauf la deduction imprudente 
qu^il tire d^une phrase de Mme Lenormant, laquelle est fausse. 
Sainte-Beuve ne renonga nullement & sa chaire: elle lui 4chappa; 
et quand elle fat perdue pour lui, il 6couta Guizot et accepta sa 
bienveillance. Certaines raisons 6taient plus fortes que son humeur. 

Nisard raconte qu^entre le d4cembre (date de la note de 
Carrel sur sa nomination) et son entree en fonction (dans la 
seconds quinzaine de d6cembre), il se prodxiisit ^^un incident assez 

L^>rdre de publication de Mme Lenormant ne cr4e qu’une pr^somption, 
assez peu solide, puisqu’elle avait oublid le reste de I’affaire et Pimagina 
k la vue de ce billet. Deux dates s’offrent avec une plausibilitd dgale. 
Guizot aurait demandd Sainte-Beuve, aprds avoir fait transmettre lb 
Ampdre la proposition de continuer une annde encore; done, au ddbut de 
septemibre. (Serait-ce le 3 septembre? Guizot s’dtait exprimd nettement 
sur le compte de Sainte-Beuve avec Cousin, Villemain, Vitet et Mme 
Denormant. Sainte-Beuve put s’en fScher. Il dcrivit k Ampdre, le 5 
septembre: " J’ai vu Guizot. . . . Avec moi, il a dtd plus accomodemt, 
trhs poh et obligemV^) Ou bien Guizot aurait derit aprds Pdchee ddfinitif, 
en ddeembre. Voir It la fin de cet article comment Guizot entendait 
manifesfcer sa bienveillance. 

®* D’Hauasonville, Samte-Beuve (Les Gds Ecriv. fr.), 1876, p. 94, se 
figure que le biUet est adxessd li Mme EScamier, qui dvita soigneusement de 
se mdler aux ndgociations (voir sa lettre du 16 aout. It Ampdre, Mme 
BSoamier et les Amis de sa Jemesse, p. 296). C’est dvidanment Mine 
Lenormant qui devait se charger de convoquer Sainte-Beuve. 

Mme Bieamier et les Amis de sa Jeunesse, p. 294. 
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plaisant/^ Guizot, c6daiit devaut la resistance d^ Ampere, avait 
dii avouer a Nisard qu^il lui ayait offert une place qui n^etait pas 
libre. 

Les closes en etaient 1^ quand le cabinet dont il 4tait membre fut 
remplae6 par le ministere dit des " trois jours.” ** M. Teste y sucofidait 
k M. Guizot. Ampbre, qui revenait d’un voyage en Italie, en reQut la 
nouvelle k Marseille. Le nouveau cabinet ne lui plaisait pas. II en 
voulut faire sa cour e. Guizot, ei, prenant la plume, il adressa au nouveau 
ministre sa demission, cette fois sans condition. Tandis que sa lettre 
etait en chemin, un revireznent rappelait aux affaires les ministres sortants, 
et la demission, adress4e k M. Teste, tombait aux mains de M. Guizot, 
r4int6gr4. 

Le j*our m6me il m’4erivit qu’il m’attendait. ” La conference de littfira- 
ture frangaise est lilbre cette fois pour de bon, me dit-il; je suis heureux 
de pouvoir vous Poffrir de nouveau. Mais j'y mets k mon tour une 
condition 5 c’est que vous commenciez tout de suite et que vous permettiez 
k mon fils de suivre vos logons.” Je fis ce quM desirait. . . 

Ce fut, en effet, par ce tour digne du vaudeville, que la 
candidature de Sainte-Beuve 6cboua. Seulement cet incident 
plaisant s^6tait produit un mois plus tdtl Le 17 novembre. Am- 
pere, de Marseille, oil il venait d^arriver, avertissait Mme E^camier 
qu^il envoyait sa demission sans entrer dans aucune explication." 
Ses motifs, il les lui exposait et annongait qu^il rentrait incon- 
tinent en Italie, avec Rome pour destination demiSre. Il terminait 
sur ces mots: 

*^Le ministbre pr€sid$ par le vieux due de Bassano. On ne trouvait 
pas de premier ministre pour remplacer le marSchal G4rard. Les minis- 
tres, Thiers et Guizot en t§te, assures de la p^nurie d’hommes, d4mis- 
sionn>^rent le 5 novembre afin de forcer le Tiers-Parti, k la tdte du quel 
4tait Dupin l’ain4, k former un cabinet. Us se prfipar^rent k rire. Le 
Tiers-Parti 4tait la masse encombrante, raisonneuse et ibruyante des 
bourgeois dont le cens faisait tout le m4rite politique. Le ministfere 
Bassano exista du 11 novembre au 14, et se couvrit de ridicule. DSs le 
deuxi^me j'our, voyant la pile des demissions grossir toujours, les ministres 
y joignirent la leur, sans m4me avertir leur chef. Le 14, au soir, les 
journaux azmongaient la dissolution du minist&re, et le 18 Tancien cabinet 
reprenait sa place, avec le mar4cshal Mortier au fauteuil (Il devait p4rir 
Pann4e suivante sous la machine infernale de Piesebi) . La d4consid4ration 
k laquelle on avait expos4 le gouvernement, rejaillit sur le r4gime. C'4tait, 
sauf erreur, la premiere foie que la Prance, en pleine tranquillity, se voyait 
sans gouvernement. 

Soiw, et Notes :i^ p, 14-15. 
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Poiir Sainte-Beuve, si M. Sauzet est nomin4,®* il aura Lamartine.*^ Je 
regrette bieu de n’avoir pas pu, aux d4peiis de son repos d’un an, assurer 
celui de son avenir.*® 

L’erreur de Nisard est plus s6rieuse qu^une simple meprise de 
date. Passons sur le r61e qu’il fait jouer a Guizot. A Pen croire, 
le National, journal d^opposition violente, aurait annonc4 la 
nomination d^une de ses redacteurs a une place gouvernementale 
avant que celle-ci fut mSme vaeante ! C^est absurde. N’4anmoins, 
deux jours apr^s nous Yoyons que les Bebats felicitent encore 
Nisard; puis c’est le tour de la Revue des Deux Mondes. Non, 
n^en doutons plus, Nisard 4tait bel et bien dument nomm6. Mais 
ici un petit mystere se decouvre. 

Nisard, en ecrivant ses souvenirs, a dii s^aider de la lecture de 
quelques documents. Pour le r6cit de "Fincident assez plaisanV^ 
il a dii en avoir deux, particuliers, sous les yeux: la Gorrespondance 
des Ampere, publi6e en 1875 (Nisard y apprit qu^ Ampere regut la 
nouvelle du minist^re des trois jours k Marseille) et la Correspond 
dance de Sainte-Beuve, en deux volumes, publifie en 1877. La 
lettre XIV de cette derniSre collection est la reproduction littdrale 
d^une lettre de Sainte-Beuve k Ampere que la Gorrespondance des 
Ampere avait publi4e la premiere avec la date suivante; Paris, 

Teste, ministre du Commerce, s’^tai borng k rintSrim de rinstruction 
publique. Le titulaiie dtait Bauzet: il ne fut ministre que dans la chaise 
qui I’amenait en hS^te de Lyon. 

Cette phrase est une ^igme. 

Oorr, des Ampere, n, p. 66. 

2® P. 67-69. Reproduite dans la Oorr, de Sainte-Beuve, i, 28-30. Cette 
lettre est constamment citee pour souixgner deux faits* 1. la prenai^re 
mention de Port-Boy dl de la main de Sainte-Beuve; 2. son assiduity k 
PAbbaye-aux-Bois; vais k I’Abbaye deux ou trois fois par semaine” 
dit-il k Ampere. On a souvent cm que c’^tait la preuve pour alnsi dire 
num€rique d^une intimity remarquable dans ces anndes-Hi entre Sainte- 
Beuve et le monde de Chateaubriand. J’ofTre mes suppositions pour ce 
qu’elles valent. Je crois que le soin de sa candidature explique en grande 
partie cette assiduity, qui n’a dtL se manifester que pendant une courte 
p4riode, apr&s le retour de Mme E4camier de Clamart. Apr^s P^hec (dont 
la date coincide avec la reprise des lectures des M^moires d*Outre-Tombe) ^ 
on a lieu de croire que Sainte-Beuve se fit rare, tr^s rare. G*dtait son 
genre (" Savez-vous, mon ami, que vous 6tes un BvnguUer pistolett lui 
dcrivait G. Sand, en juillet 1833. Je vous ai laiss4 op^er votre SdUpse, 
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18 decembre 1884. Non senlement Nisard a accepts cette date sans 
defiance, mais il a essay6 d^y? plier les faits. Eeuilletant la (7or- 
resfondance de Sainte-Beuve, il 6tait tomb6, nn pen plus haut, sur 
la lettre du 5 septembre adress6e a Ampere, et elle lui avait remis en 
m6moire ce detail que Gui25ot tenait k faire suivre la conference 
de frangais k son fils atne. Yoilk la source de la joUe phrase de 
Guizot, dans les " Souvenirs" de Nisard: . Mais j’y mets k 

mon tour une condition : c^est que vous commenciez tout de suite 
et que vous permettiez it mon fils . . Ces aimables propos, 
eussent-ils ete prStfe a Guizot, sous cette forme, si la date de la 
lettre de Sainte-Beuve avait 6t6 plus ancieime que Nisard ne le 
croyait? S^il y avait eu trois semaines, par exemple entre la 
nomination de Nisard et son entree en fonction, le ministre 
Taurait-il pri6 de commencer tout de suite ses logons? 

I/erreur de date est patente. Le second editeur de la lettre de 
Sainte-Beuve semble confirmer le premier parce qu^il le copie sans 
critique. H faut ramener cette lettre it sa date probable par les 
Echelons suivants. 

On va nommer & TBcole aujourd'liui ou demain, toit Sainte-Beuve, et 


mais voil&, je crois, un mois que cela dure. . . G. Sand, Lettres k Musset 
et k Samte-Beuve, 1897, p. 116). H est remarquable de •constater que 
Mme Lenormant, dans les Souvenirs et Oorreapondanoe de Mme B&eomd&r 
( 1859) , pour les " premieres ann^es qui auivirent la r4volution de Juillet ” 
(5^ dd., p. 486), ayant & znentioimer Sainte-Beuve, encore vivant k cette 
date, n'ait retenu que ce detail, dont elle proflita pour donner au critique 
une 14g4re legon de eivilitd: "... Vous le voyez souvent, vous vous flattez 
qu'il y trouve lui-mStne quelque plaisir; mais tout k coup, vous le perdez, 
il vous dchappe (Cela dut f rapper Mme Lenormar^t, car, aprhs tout, elle 
avait travailU pour hU). Quoiqu’il en soit, I’dpoque dont je m’occupe 
est une de celles ok M. Sainte-Beuve vint le plus assidthnent k I'Ablbaye- 
aux-Bois” (p. 492). J’odmire la mansudtude du podte, je veux dire 
Sainte-Beuve, qui put laisser croire k Mme Lenormant qu*il se plaisait k 
son commerce, maintenant que je sais que cette dame a toujours cru que 
VotuptS n'dtait pas un livre sdrieux! Voir dans Oh. Maurras, Trois 
idies poUtiques (Bomantisms et B^volution, dd* ddf. 1922, p. 256) une 
pa^e admirable sur la signification des fuites de Sainte-Beuve quand elles 
dtaient definitives. 

’®C*est moi qui eouligne:. en effet, du 18 d4oembre k la rentr4e, il n'y 
aurait eu que quelques jours. 
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je crams presque, si je suis d’etre d4toiirnd de cette cellule que 

je me creusais pour I’annSe.®® 

La nomination de Nisard (voir pins hant) 4tait de notoriete 
pnblique dfes le J® decemhre. — ^La lettre mentione la candidature 
de Scribe k PAeademie, contra Ballanche : Scribe f nt flu le 27 
novembre. — ^Enfin, la date est bien indiqnee, sinon pr6cis6e, an 
debut : 

Nous recevons vos lettres au moment oil un nouveau revirement ici 
a replace le minist^re et ses hommes au mSme point que devant; mais 
vous ne deviez rien pr^voir de la comSdie de cette semaine des 
et vous avez bien fait de retourner k cette Rome 4ternelle . . . etc. 

C^est le 18 novembre, k trois heures, que le Eoi signa les ordon- 
nances. Les joumaux du soir publidrent la nouvelle. Sainte-Beuve 
n^a pas pu 4crire avant de les avoir lus. La lettre a done 6t6 4crite 
avant le 27 novembre et pas plus t8t que le soir du 18 : cette der- 
ni8re date est la plus probable. Sainte-Beuve avait bite d^avertir 
Ampere et de pr6venir toute decision brusque de sa part.®® I/6di- 

est strange que Sainte-Beuve se crUt encore un candidat possible, 
puisque Ampere avait accepts de continuer une ann^e de plus. Avait-oa 
travaill^ Guizot au point d^esp4rer un ebangement d’attitude? Les con- 
ventions pass4es avec Mme Lenormant n’avaient qu’un caraettre 
pT41iminaire. Sainte-Beuve parle ici de I’acte ofGiciel. Peut-etre la ques- 
tion pQs4e offrait-elle une alternative, qui allait etre traneb^e: soit con- 
seiver Ampere, k des conditions nouv^es que celui-ci avait accept4es; 
soit prendre Sainte-Beuve k sa place. Ce dernier se crojait, en tout cas, 
une cbance (au moins tb^orique) de succ^s. 

Cette " cellule,” c’^tait r4tude de Port-EoytU, 

®®La candidature de Ballancbe, surgie apr4s celle de Sainte-Beuve tint 
TAbbaye trSs occup4e cet automne-li. Un familier, A. Barbier, I’auteux 
des lamleSf les a confondues dans ses Sowt^emrs (1S83). II pretend qu’eu 
1834 Sainte-Beuve s’assurait Tappui de Mme R4caznier parce qu’il songeait 
k entrer k I’Acaddmie! (p. 313, 322). II avait bien assez de peine k entrer 
& PEcole Normale! II ne passait alors que pour un po4te litterateur: 
e’est comme critique qu’il entra k I’Academie, dix ans plus tard. H y 
fallut ce Port-Royal que Guizot lui r4clainait pour etablir ses droits 
universitaires oaiob yeux de tous. La lecture du 1'’ volume, en 1839, dans 
le salon de Mme Rdcamier, posa sa veritable candidature (J. Turquan, 
Mme R4camiery p. 411). L’4cbec des deux candidatures de I’Abbaye en 
1834, fortida la confusion dans la memoire de Barbier. 

®*Boudan ft circuler dans le cercle des de Broglie un mot bien plus 
joli: la joumie des Dupine (LettreSy 1883, 33). 

n savait qu’ Ampere f aisait un gros sacridee en sa faveur, en aeceptant 
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teur de la Correspondance des Ampere, Mme H. C. d6rout6e peut- 
§tre par les pattes de mouches de Sainte-Benve on par les cachets 
lUisibles de la poste, s^est laissee guider, je pense, par Pallusion an 
retonr k Eome. C^est la faute de Sainte-Benve; sa phrase est 
einberlificot6e en grande partie par nn effort maladroit ponr cacher 
k Ampere ^importance qn^avaient ponr Ini les 6v6nements et de 
garder Fattitnde de po^te nonchalant qn^il avait prise vis^-vis 
de son ami. Mais il doit s^agir d^nne visits k Borne faite avant 
le retonr k Marseille. Le 18 d6eembre efft 4te nne manvaise date 
de tonte faQon. Ampere, ce jonr-li, n^etait nnUement de retonr 
k Eome. II avait fait nanfrage snr la c6te de Toscane, et snbissait, 
sons bonne garde, nne qnarantaine r^glementaire centre le chol4ra. 
Libere, il acconmt le 24 d6cembre d. Livonrne, plein d^angoisse, 
cherchant k savoir s^il serait possible k son conrrier d^arriver k 
temps k Paris ponr rassnrer ses amis. Le consul le calma. Ampere 
ne semble pas Pavoir reconnn. C^6tait Stendhal. 

Et le petit mystfere? Nisard a done utilise ponr nn chapitre de 

souvenirs" 4crit en 1870 des documents qni n^ont parn qn'en 
1875 et 1877. Il est hantement improbable qn^on Ini les ait com- 
mnniqnSs en mannscrit. Texte en main, on acceptera pent-Stre 
ma conclusion. Le chapitre s^est d^abord arrlt6 snr la note de 
Carrel; il contient vraiment des souvenirs r^dig^s en 1870. Mais, 
plus tard, travaiU6 dn sonci de se jnstifler, snrtont contre fen 
Sainte-Benve qni avait traverse sa vie comme nn manvais g&de, 
Nisard ajonta nn post-scriptnm habile qne Ini sngg6raient des 
lectures r4centes. La date: 1870, ne demands qa^k Stre gliss6e k 
sa place, entre la note dn National et le recit de " Fincident assez 
plaisant." 

Nisard avait son intention en composant le post-scriptum. 
Eeprenons le texte. (Guizot a dff annoncer k Nisard qne la place 
n^4tait pas libre.) 

A ce moment je me repr^sentai les difficult^s ansquelles j’^appais, 
et la douceur de reprendre mon inddpendance, et je parus plutdt eoulag§ 
que disappoints. M. Guizot voulut Men me timoigner quelque peine de 


de reprendre la confirence, et qu’il se demandait d^ailleurs si ce sacrifice 
en valait la peine. Voir sa lettre k Mme Hicamier, du 21 sept. (cf. note 
4) : " Si du moins j’itais parlaitement sfir que ce supplice prolongi minera 
k quelque chose, l^is plus tard M. Guizot sera-t-il ministre? Le livre de 
Sainte-Beuve eera-t-il fait? etc.” 
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ce contre-temps; je me donnai le plaisir de le consoler. II alia plus loin; 
il parla de d^dommagement^ et il m’offrit de m’attaclier It la publication 
des Documents relatifs d VJmtoire de France. Bien dans les travanx qni 
avaient appel6 qnelque attention sur moi ne pr^parait le public It me 
voir tout k coup marcher sur les bris^es des el^ves de TEcole des Chartes. 
J’en fis la remarque k M. Guizot; il n’insista pas.®* 

Scene 614gante, tonehante, edifiante mSme ; sc&ne plausible aussi. 
Elle evoque nne autre sctoe dont Sainte-Beuve ne nous a pas laiss6 
de souvenirs et ou il dut entendre des paroles semblables de Guizot. 
Ce fut apr^s la nomination de ITisard. Le depit de Sainte-Beuve 
4tait grand. Le National, Kisard, Guizot, Ampere m^me, tout le 
monde etait satisfait k ses d6pens. On n^a jamais bien expliqu6 
pourquoi Sainte-Beuve devint secretaire du Comite des Travaux* 
historiques et ecrivit des memoires pour Guizot, sous la signature 
duquel Fun d’eux fut publie. Il afEecta toujours de la desinvolture 
k propos de cet emploi. En 1835, il se plaignait du temps qu’il y 
perdait. Pourquoi Pavait-il pris ? Pour f aire la nique k Carrel et 
au National, je le crams. 

Seulement, si Sainte-Beuve souscrivit aux propositions bienveil- 
lantes du ministre, celui-ci n^eut pas ?beur d^entendre une seconde 
fois les belles raisons probantes qui lui avaient ferm6 la bouche 
devant Fautre candidat. C^est le &i du fin. ITisard aurait pu se 
contenter de nous faire savoir que Sainte-Beuve, le grand Sainte- 
Beuve, avait accepte autrefois, avec empressement, ce que lui, 
Nisard, avait prefer^ laisser pour compte au ministre. Mais Nisard 
chercbait une satisfaction plus subtile. Et il donna une logon de 
conduite POSTHUME a Sainte-Beuve! VoilJl ce qu’il aurait dfi 
dire, et voila ce qu^il n^a pas dit! 

Sainte-Beuve n^avait pas attendu si longtemps pour faire sentir 
sa griffe k Msard. Au bout de deux ans, en 1836, il le prit k partie 
dans une 6tude impitoyable, ins6ree par la Revue des Deux 
Mondes.^’^ Michaut®® reconnait que Sainte-Beuve avait des xan- 
cunes personnelles k exercer sur KTisard. Mais il ne relive que 
eelles sur lesquelles Sainte-Beuve a bien voulu s^exprimer, et son 
analyse se termine sur ces mots : 

®* Som. et Notes hiogr.i n, 14. 

»»4* s4rie, t.vtn:, 1® nov. 1836, p. 270-286. 

®® Sainte-Beuve a/oant les Lwndis, p. 342. 
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'Critique rfigulier et restnctif/ il sera ( Saiute-Beuve le dit avee assez 
de nettet^, en terminant) non pas un vrai critique, mais un simple 
pedagogue. 

Michaut tombe fort juste. La conclusion est claire. Mais si 
Sainte-Beuve exprima son idee avec " assez de nettet6,^^ il se garda 
bien de la formuler. Il etait trop jSn pour rien 6crire qui rappelS,t 
le candidat evinc6 dans une affaire que Ron oubliait d6jL 

Mamc Dbnkingbe 

University of Buffalo 


GOLDSMITH AND THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 

In tbe London Mercury for October, 1924,^ Mr. lolo Williams 
supplements Ms previously published bibliography of Oliver Gold- 
smith ^ by a discussion and a bibliographical description of a work 
entitled the Present State of the British Empire in Europe, Amer- 
ica, Africa and Asia, published by a group of booksellers in 1768.® 
The present paper, besides furnishing one more example of eight- 
eenth-century book-makmg methods^ will, I think, establish even 
more firmly the attribution of this work to Goldsmith. 

Some hundred pages of the Present State — the section devoted 
to a description of the British Empire in America — ^are transferred 
almost without change from Burke^s^ Account of. the European 
Settlements in America, first published in 1767.® The borrowmgs 
may be listed as follows: 


» X, 637-38. 

* Seven XVIIIth Century Bibliographies, pp. 117-77. 

* These were W. Griffin, J. Johnson, W. Mcoll, and Richardson and Urqu- 
hart. The work is advertised in the London Ohroniole and Lloyd* s Evening 
Post for May 11, 1768. 

^ Both Edmund and William Burke are supposed to have been concerned 
in this work. 

^ In the copy 1 have used the first volume is of the second edition (1768) 
and the second volume of the third edition (1760). 
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Present State 

Account 

pp, 257-59 

I, 203-08, Chapter I of Part III. the chapter 
headmg being A General Description of Amemca. 

pp. 259-76 

I, 167-201, comprising Part II, on The Manners 
of the Americans.^ 

pp 276-87 

II, 60-84, a portion of Part VI, The English 
Settlements. 

pp. 287-346 

II, 173-292, including a large section of Part 
VII, on British North America. 

pp. 346-50 

II, 25-34, Chapter IV of Part V, The French 
Settlements. 


An example of the use the author made of his source is afforded 
by a comparison of the following passages m which the town of 
Louisburg is described. It will be remembered that between 
1757 and 1768 Louisburg had passed from French to English 
hands, and the italics will show that the transference of territory 
caused less trouble to the compiler than to the high contracting 
parties : 

Account 

The only town in this island [Cape Breton] is Louisbourg. It stands upon 
one of the finest harbours in aU America. This harbour is four leagues in 
circumference, landlocked every way but at the mouth, which is narrow; 
and within there is fine anchorage every where in seven fathom water. 
The town itself is of a tolerable size, and well built and fortified. The 
harlour is defended hy hattertee of cannon and forts, which secure it at 
this day, perhaps too effectually. This harbour is open the whole year. 
The French ships that carry goods to Quebec can very seldom get their full 
loading there, therefore on their return they put into Louisbourg, and there 
take in a quantity of fish, coal, and some lumber, and then sail away to 
the French islands in the West-lndies, where they vend these, and soon 
compleat their cargo with sugars. It is needless to observe that this island 
was taken by us in the late war, but restored by the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, in which we certainly were not in such a condition as to entitle us 
to prescribe the terms.’^ 

Present State 

The only town in this island was Louisbourg now an heap of rums* It 
stood upon one of the finest harbours in all America. This harbour is four 
leagues in circumference, landlocked every way but at the mouth, which 

* This section contains one of the most nauseating descriptions of Indian 
torture I have ever seen. It may be compared with the experiences of 
Lismahago in Humphry OlinJeer, 

^n, 34. 
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is narrow; and within there is fine anchorage every where in seven fathom 
water. The town itself was of a tolerable size, and well built and fortified. 
C 3 The harbour is open the whole year. The French ships that carried 
goods to Quebec very seldom got their full loading there; therefore on 
their return they put into Louisbourg, and there took in a quantity of fish, 
coal, and some lumber, and then satled away to the French islands in the 
West-Indies, where they vended these, and soon compleated their cargo with 
sugars. It is needless to observe that this island was taken by us in the 
late war, and finally ceded to us ty the last treaty of peaces 

Sucli literary piracy differs from Goldsmith’s usual method m 
his hack-work ® chiefly perhaps in the extent to which it is here 
carried. In the Present State even the shnffing of the parts 
seems to have cost very little effort. At one point the author 
concludes a paragraph on Jamaica as follows : 

But of the government I shall say little, until I speak of the government 
of the rest of the plantations, to which this is in all respects alike.^® 

He then proceeds with the next paragraph, ostensibly still on the 
subject of Jamaica: 

The commodities which the country yields are principally mast, and yards, 
for which they contract largely with the royal navy; pitch tar, and tur- 
pentine; . . . Indian com and pease; . . . They have a very noble cod 
fishery upon their coast, which employs a vast number of their people. . . , 

The explanation of cod fisheries in Jamaica lies in the author’s 
having suddenly skipped over eighty-nine pages of his source,"^^ 
and without a hint of any break in the context, having listed as 
the products of Jamaica those which Burke assigns to New Eng- 
land. Well might the critic in the Monthly Beviem complain, 

The accounts of our American settlements are confusedly 
given.” 

* Pp. 349-50. A few similar changes occur elsewhere. Thus a conclud- 
ing paragraph is added to the account of Hudson’s Bay (cf. p. 346 and 
Account, II, 292, 25). Alterations like those above occur at page 346 
(cf. Account, II, 25) and 348 (cf, %bid,, II, 30). 

®Cf. TSU W. Chapman and R. S. Crane, TL8,, June 13, 1929, p. 474; 
C. F. Tupper, MLN., XLV (February, 1930), 71-77; and Prior, Life of 
Olwer aoldsmith (1837), II, 436. 

«P. 287. 

See Account, H, 84, 173. 

Monthly Review, XXXIX (November, 1768), 405-07. 
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Tliis reviewer has pointed out shortcomings elsewhere in the 
book as it finally appeared, for he remarks that the author 

in his preface, refers his readers to a map, as the easier information [upon 
topographical matters] ; would not the reader then expect a map, or rather 
maps, for him to consult? no one however was to be found in the copy 
we purchased, nor does the title (and titles seldom omit the mention of 
such appendages) promise any. Again, he observes, p. 8. on another refer- 
ence to the map, to excuse the mention of the boundaries and extent of the 
countries, ‘ we are resolved at all times to sacrifice method to perspicuity, 
and avail ourselves of those advantages that serve to lessen the reader’s 
labour, as well as our own.’ 

That this sacrificing method might lessen the labour, he was easily 
perhaps convinced; but that it would tend to perspicuity, or lessen the 
labour of his readers, if they read for information, may not be quite 
so evident to others. ... In biief, this volume appears altogether to 
be a hasty, injudicious piece of manufacture. 

The foregoing evidence should go far towards removing the 
difiSculty which Mr. WiUiams sees in the fact that in 1767, when 
he had become famous. Goldsmith seems to have received only 
ten pounds for writing or compiling a work of four hundred and 
eighiy-six pages.^^ If, as we may suppose, the rest of the work 
was clipped and pasted in the same fashion as the section on 
America, ten pounds was high pay for such a compilation. 
Whether, as Mr. Williams suggests, Goldsmith merely supervised 
the work, I know no means of determining. The text certainly 
shotrs no very dear trace of his hand. That this work, however, 
is the Present State for which Goldsmith received ten pounds from 
Newbery in 1767, there can be no reasonable doubt. In support 
of the attribution we have not only the Hewbery memorandum, 
dated some ten months before the work finally appeared,^® and the 
evidence advanced by Mr. Williams, but also the testimony of an 

^ This sentence is nearer to the style and sentiment of Goldsmith than 
perhaps any other in the book. It is obvious that the publishers who 
secured the book from ITewbery contributed, by omitting the maps, to the 
general chaos of the work. 

^*See the London Meromyy X (October, 1924), 637-38. 

“See Prior, op. oi#., II, 166. The entry is dated July 13, 1767. The 
attribution of the work to J. Goldsmith (see Sabin, BMiotheoa AmeHoana) 
can hardly be correct. " J. Goldsmith ” seems to have been the pseudonym 
of Sir Richard Phillips, writer, among other things, of school books, who 
was not born until 1767. 
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apparently well informed contemporary. An anonymous detractor 
in the London Packet for March 31-April 3, l'J'7'3, m discussing 
some of Goldsmith^s works which he regards as ^^no objects for 
pomposity,” charges him with having " extracted a Present State 
of the British Empire.” 

R. W. Seitz 

Unioeraity of Buffalo 


TEUTH Airo FICTION' IN' EIGHTEENTH-CENT'UET 
NEWSPAPERS 

Professor Frederick Pottle has recently called attention to the 
probable unreliability of eighteenth-century newspapers as sources 
of information concerning persons and events, both in England 
and abroad.^ Interesting confirmation of his doubts is to be found 
in two dramatic pieces of the 1770's — Samuel Footers Bmhrupt * 
and Arthur Murph/s News from Parnassus^ 

The nearest Foote ever came to sentimental comedy was when 
he thus dramatized the distress of Lydia Eiscounter, who came 
near ruin through the machinations of a step-mother who inserted 
a false and scandalous paragraph about her inj one of the news- 
papers edited by Matthew Margin. Margin is shown (III, ii) in 
conference with his assistants. Roger Rumour and Phelim O^Flam 
collect paragraphs. Pepper and Plaster are the political writers, 
pro and con, writing on opposite sides in alternate years. Fibber 
and Forge^em devote their time to the composition of paragraphs 
to supplement those which Rumour and OTlam bring in. Rumour 
brings in a false paragraph on European political entanglements, 
and another on city politics. Then enters Sir Thomas Tradewell, 
who has come to deny that he is dead, as OTlam had reported, 
and Sir Riscounter, who seeks revenge for the slander of his 
daughter, Lydia. Margin is quite willing to publish paragraphs 

^In a paper on '‘Boswell and IStli Century Journalism”, read before 
the English Yin Section of the Modern Language Association, on December 
31, 1929. 

* First played at the Haymarket, July 21, 1773; publi^ed in 1776. 

•Performed as an “introductory piece” at the opening of Oovent 
Garden Theatre, September 23, 1776; first publidied in Murphy’s TYorJfca, 
London, 1786, ir, 389-424. 
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of denial, for they too fill space and make more news I But he con- 
tmues his trade imreformed. It should be noted that this play 
was written and acted before Foote had suffered so severely from 
the scandalous paragraphs in Jackson^s Public Ledger. 

Mnrphy^s satiric piece is even more to the point. He had edited 
a periodical some twenty-five years earlier,^ and had had a busy 
career as an actor, lawyer, dramatist, essayist, and reviewer. No 
man of his time was more familiar with the practices of publishers 
and their hacks. 

To the apartment of Boccalini, a visiting foreign critic, said to 
have '^news from Parnassus comes Vellnm, a bookseller, of 
whom Boccalini makes inquiries concerning his profession. 

Boooalmi. You print a newspaper t 

Vellum. I do, Sir. 

Boccalmi. A newspaper is an extraordinary manufacture, but 1 can 
form no idea of the process. Bees make wax; worms produce silk; and 
spiders weave their webs: 'but what kind of animals engender a news- 
paper is beyond my skill. 

Vellum. You foreigners know nothing of the matter; we owe it all to 
liberty. How do you think it is done? 

Boooalmi. Hews from all parts of the kingdom! private intelligence from 
families! accounts from every quarter of the globe! I suppose to do all 
this, you have correspondents abroad, who may be depended upon. If a 
sudden event happens in a private family, they to be sure give you notice. 

Velhim. Not a tittle of this. A printing house is like a bee-hive; some 
drones are there ; the busy fly and buzz abroad in the morning, and return 
loaded at noon: but they never bring enough; we supply the rest. Troops 
in America! a letter from thence is writ in my garret. We have in the 
Merchants Directory, a full list of all the principal names in the ciiy. 
Now in a dearth of news, we send half a score to Tunbridge, another 
flight to Margate; a third group to Brighthelmstone. We rob this man 
on the highway; we kill another at a city feast; and we stop payment 
for a great house, just as we like. 

Boooahm. And all false? 

VeUum. Every syllable. At the St. James’s end of the town, we used to 
be hard put to it; but difficulties are now removed; their names are all 
on the street doors; we take them down in our list, and then deal with 
them as we like. We ruin the eldest son at play, and sometimes shoot 
him: we ravish the daughter, put the mother to bed with the coachman, 
the father up in the stable, and make a Lord steal half a dozen 
tea-spoons out of a silver-smith’s shop. 


*The 0ray*8-Iim Journal, published weekly, October, 1762, to October, 
1764. 
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Boocalim. Don’t you observe some degree of probability in your stories? 

Vellum, Ob! no 5 the incredible goes down best in this country. 

Boooalmi, But won’t the falsehood be found out? 

Vellum, After some noise; our end is answered first. A newspaper, 
Sir, is a great school of science: most of the modern .authors have never 
been at any other. With a good genius for lying, a tolerable stock of 
malice, a store of envy, and not a gram of literature, they write in the 
Journals, for three or four years; then set up for men of great talents, 
and from their garrets, or the Fleet, come forth novels, histories, plays, 
essays upon spirit and matter, whole reams in praise of themselves, and 
a torrent of abuse against every species of merit. 

BocooZtm. But the plough is defrauded by this. 

Vellum, That may be* the staining of paper is our object. Now to 
give you a true idea of the matter; no man can go out of town; or stay 
at home; or pay his tradesmen, or not pay ’em; live or die, be or not be; 
marry or continue single; no lady can look handsome, be a good wife, a 
virtuous daughter, or an affectionate mother, but we in our paper turn 
all topsey turvey, right or wrong, true or false, no matter for that; we 
kill the living, bring the dead to life, and represent life just as we please. 

J. Homer Caskey 

Ohio Unwereity 


BUENS AND HUGH BLAIE 

That Hugh Blair, Professor of Ehetoric iu Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, took considerable interest in Bums during the poePs first 
sojourn in Edinburgh has long been known, but the actual records 
of his interest have consisted mainly of Burnses not-too-flattering 
characterization of the Doctor in the Edinburgh Commonplace 
Book, his letter of thanks and farewell on leaving the city in 
May, 1787, together with Blair^s pompous and self-approving 
reply,^ and two or three anecdotes of which the best-known con- 
cerns Blair^s emendation of stanza 12 of The HoTIjf Fair to read 
^Hidings of damnation instead of " salvation.^^ 

Some inedited memoranda in the Esty Collection® not only 
clearly display Blair^s attitude towards Bums and his work, but 
also confirm the anecdote j’ust mentioned, further illustrate the 

^ See the Ghambers-Wallace Life cmd Works of Bums, II, 86 and 97-8, 
*The splendid collection of Burns MSS formed by Mr, Robert P. land 
Mrs. Mldred G. Esty of Ardmore, Pa., of whose generosity it is a pleasure 
once more to make public acknowledgment. 
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sort of criticism the poet received from the Edinburgh literati, and 
enable ns for the first time to determine the tune and the date of 
one of his minor songs and to correct a persistent error regardmg 
The Jolly Beggars. Most important of all, they name a poem 
which apparently has been lost — one, at least, which cannot be 
certainly identified with any extant work. 

These memoranda are Blair^s comments on the Kilmarnock 
Poems and on the additional material which Burns had offered 
for possible inclusion in his Edinburgh edition. Twice docketed 
"Dr Blair" in Burnses hand, they are inserted in Mr. Esty^s 
copy of the Kilmarnock edition — a volume which formerly be- 
longed to the descendants of Gilbert Burns. The following is the 
complete text, with Blair^s page-references to the Kilmarnock 
Poems elucidated in brackets : 

Observations on Mr Burn’s (s^c) Poems. 

p. 187. l^Dedvoatio'n, to Gavm Samilton, line 49.] The line— Ane? oehr^ 
thafs nae Regen — n— ought to be ommitted («ic) as Mr Burns agreed, 
p. 188. ITbid.f lines 68 £f.] The Paragtaph beginning with this line, 

0 ye wha leave the springs o* O-lv^n — ^had much better I think be omitted. 
The Poem will be better without it, & it will give offence by the ludicrous 
views of the punishments of Hell. 

p. 200. lEpistle to John Rarnkim, stanzas 7ff.] The Description of 
shooting the hen is understood, 1 ffnd, to convey an indecent meaning: 
tho’ in reading the poem, I confess, I took it literally, and the indecency 
did not strike me. But if the Author meant to allude to an affair with 
a Woman, as is supposed, the whole Poem ought undoubtedly to be left 
out of the new edition. 

p, 46. IThe Holy Fair, stanza 12.] The line — tw’ tidings of 8al ^ — 
ought to be alter’d, as it gives just offence. The Author may easily con- 
trive some other Rhyme in place of the word Balv^^ 
p. 58. [Address to the DeU, stanza 11.] The stanza of — There mystic 
knots make great abuse— hsid. better be left out, as indecent, 
p. 86. [A Dream, stanza 13.] The stanza — Young Royal Tarry Breehs, 

1 learn — ^is also coarse and had better be omitted. 

p. 233. [Epitaph for O^avm ffamilton,} The last line^-Ma^^ J be saved 

or d d — ^is very exceptionable. The general thought may remain, may 

I be with him wherever he ie— but may be d d with him, is too much, 

& ought undoubtedly to be altered. 

Of the proposed additions to the Hew Edition some are very good. The 
best, I think, are — John Barleycorn— Death & Dr Hornbook— The Winter 
Hight — ^the verses left in a friends house where the Author slept. 

^ere are a few which in my opinion ought not to be published. 

The two Stanzas to the tune of Gilliecrankie, which refer to the death 
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of Zimri land Cozbi as related m the book of Numbers, are beyond doubt, 
quite inadmissible. 

The Verses also entitled The Prophet and God’s Complaint, from the 
15th Ch. of Jeremiah, are also inadmissible. They would be considered 
burlesquing the Scriptures. 

The Whole of What is called the Cantata, the Songs of the Beggars & 
their Doxies, with the Grace at the end of them, are altogether unfit in my 
opinion for publication. They are by much too licentious; and fall 
below the dignity which Mr Burns possesses in the rest of his poems & 
would rather degrade them. 

These observations are Submitted by one who is a great friend to Mr 
Bum’s Poems and wishes him to preserve the fame of Virtuous Sensi- 
bility, & of humorous fun, without offence.* 

So far as it concerns the poems which were already in print 
Blair^s criticism is self-explanatory, and is chiefly interesting as 
a portrayal of the workings of the professorial mind. Of his seven 
suggestions, Burns accepted only the first and the fourth. With 
regard to the first, the line to which Blair objected is weak, and 
the poem was little the worse without it; as for the fourth, the 
substitution of " damnation for " salvation Bums, and all his 
readers, have agreed was an improvement. These first remarks of 
Blair^s, however, evoke a comment and a question. 

It is well known that Burns rejected nearly every change in the 
Kilmarnock text which was suggested to him in Edinburgh — 
sometimes, as in the case of Mrs. Dunlop^s criticisms, at the cost 
of giving serious offence to the critic.* When we add Blair^s cen- 
sures to hers, and reflect that probably everyone who was asked 
for advice — ^and doubtless a good many who weren^t — offered sim- 
ilar hints, we have sufficient explanation of Burnses refusal to 
make alterations. To have accepted all the suggestions would 
have reduced his poems to unrecognizable namby-pamby; to have 
accepted some and rejected others would have given double offence 
to the critics who were ignored; the only possible course was the 
one Burns took-Mjo reject all changes and stand by his printed 
text. 

Though Blair^s fourth comment furnishes corroboration from 

* The text of these notes was included by the present writer in a brief 
popular article on Burns and Blair published in the Scotsman (Edin- 
burgh), 22 Jan., 1930. 

^Bobert Bimis and Mrs. London, 1808, pp. 11-13 and 21-23. 
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his own hand of the story that he suggested the change in The 
Holy Fair, it also raises a question. In the face of this note^ are 
we justified in accepting as authentic the form in which the anec- 
dote is usually related?® Bid Blair first offer the emendation 
when he and other gentlemen were discussing the poem with 
Burns, and did Bums embarrass him with the honest but gauche 
request for permission to acknowledge his help in a footnote? 
Had Blair already made the suggestion oraUy, it seems likely that 
here, as in his first comment, he would have referred to the fact 
in his memorandum, and the episode as related in the biographies 
can hardly have occurred after the written hint was in Burnses 
hand. Moreover, the cautious vagueness of the note is scarcely 
comprehensible if Blair had already, in the presence of witnesses, 
offered the specific word. In short, we have good reason to sus- 
pect that the accepted form of the story is mere Edinburgh gossip 
so dressing the incident as to portray Bums as an awkward rustic 
eagerly receiving aid from the polished and urbane professor. 

As to the ‘^proposed additions to the Edinburgh volume, 
Blair^s favorable comments need not detain us, though it is pleas- 
ant, and somewhat surprising^^ to find him commending JoJm 
Barleycorn and Death and Dr. Homlooh — the more so as he 
totally ignores The Brigs of Ayr. But three of his rejections 
merit consideration. 

There is no evidence,^^ says Wallace,® ^^that Bums contem- 
plated giving {The Jolly Beggars} to the world. On the contrary, 
he laid it aside, and in a few years had forgotten its existence. On 
being reminded of it by George Thomson in 1793, he said . . . : 

^ I have forgot the cantata you aUude to, as I kept no copy, and 
indeed did not know of its existence; however, I remember that 
none of the songs pleased myself, except the last, something about — 

Courts for cowards were erected, 

Churches built to please the priest/ ” 

Indeed/ Bums’s failure to publish the poem has served for more 
than a century as a stock illustration of the unreliability of poets’ 

* The accepted form of the story apparently derives from Lockhart, who 
here, as in so many other places, fails to cite any authority for his state- 
ments, See his lAfe of Bwms, Everyman ed., 94. 

•Chambers-Wallace; Life and Works, I, 245. The full text of Burns’s 
letter to Thomson (Sept., 1793) is given in IV, 44. 
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judgments of their own verses. But here at last we have proof 
that Bums — always remarkably clear-eyed as to the merits and 
defects of himself and his poems — ^was ready to set The Jolly 
Beggars beside his other work. It may be that others besides 
Blair condemned it, but in the total absence of other evidence the 
blame for its non-appearance must rest squarely on Blair^s shoul- 
ders. Furthermore, we should beware of too sweeping an inter- 
pretation of Burnses later disparagement of the poem. He is 
speaking of the songs as songs ; not of the work as a whole. Prom 
the point of view of his later mastery of verbal interpretation of 
Scottish airs, he might well have considered the lyrics crude with- 
out thereby condemning the whole work as a dramatic and humor- 
ous composition. 

A minor question, which Blair’s reference is too vague to answer, 
is the identity of the grace which he mentions in connection with 
The Jolly Beggars, No recorded manuscript of the poem closes 
thus, and none of Bums’s extant graces seems wholly in keeping 
with the tone of the cantata. 

The two stanzas to the tune of Gilliecrankie ” may probably 
be identified with the song murder hate by field or flood,” 
which doses with the lines: 

But let me have hold Zimri’s fate 
Within the arms of Cozhi. 

The measure is the same as that of The Fete Champetre, which was 
avowedly composed to the air of Killieormlcie, J. C. Dick said 
of these stanzas, ''The tune is unknown if ever there was one, 
which is doubtful ; ” but he induded the words in his edition be- 
cause in the Glenriddell MS they are entitled " A Song.” Blair’s 
note not only proves that here, as elsewhere. Burns wrote with a 
definite tune in mind, but also shows that the lines must have 
been written at Mossgiel — probably in lYSS or the beginning of 
1786 — ^instead of at Dumfries. A comparatively late date has al- 
ways been taken for granted from the fact that the only extant 
holograph apart from the Glenriddell MS — ^itself completed about 
1793 — ^is a copy of the first stanza which the poet inscribed on a 
window-pane of the Globe Inn. The verses are trivial enough, 
but it somewhat enhances their interest to learn that they belonged 

» J. 0. Dick; pio Songs of Boheurt Bums, Dondou, 1903, 413t 
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to Burnses apprenticeship m song-writing instead of to the period 
of his contributions to The Scots Musical Museum* 

Identification of The Prophet and God*s Complaint is not so 
easy. Mr. J. C. Ewing holds ® that it is the three stanzas begin- 
ning ^^Ah, woe is me, my mither dear/^ which are paraphrased 
from Jeremiah XV, 10. This is indubitably an early poem, for 
one of the three holographs listed by Henley and Henderson ® is 
inscribed in a copy of the 1785 edition of Pergusson’s Poems which 
Bums presented to an Edinburgh lady early in 1787. On the 
basis of differences in the handwriting, the Centenary editors 
further conclude that these stanzas were written in the book con- 
siderably earKer than the lines to Pergusson which accompanied 
its presentation to the lady. Obviously, therefore, the poem was 
composed early enough to have been included in the Edinburgh 
edition. 

On the other hand, none of the three known manuscripts bears 
such a title as The Prophet and Qodfs Complaint, nor does that 
title seem especially appropriate to " Ah, woe is me.^^ In the tenth 
verse of Jeremiah XV the prophet does not appear to be remon- 
strating with God or answering His complaint: he is lamenting 
his own fate. But the title quoted by Blair would apply admirably 
to a paraphrase of other portions of the chapter — ^verses 1 to 9 and 
15 to 18 in particular. Burns had repeatedly proved his ability 
to make humorous use of Scriptural ideas and phraseology, and 
it is easy to guess what his lively imagination might have done 
with some of the promising material in Jeremiah. Furthermore, 
if the biblical reference were omitted from the heading, " Ah, woe 
is me ” would seem too innocuous to shock even the delicate sensi- 
bilities of Huge Blair. Hothing short of the discovery of a manu- 
script of " Ah, woe is me bearing this title can make it certain 
that The Prophet and God's Complaint is not a lost poem. 

Besides their importance in relation to the particular points 
just discussed, these notes of Blairis are valuable as an addition 
to the scanty store of specific first-hand documents illustrating 
the way in which Burns and his work were received by the polite 
world of Edinburgh. That world did its best to remold the Ayr- 

s Letter in the Bootsman, Edinburgh, 15 March, 1930. 

* The Centenary Bums, Edinburgh, 1896, II, 410. 
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shire ploughman” into a “polite” poet. Only the “stubborn, 
ungainly integrity ” of his genius saved Bums from emasculation 
at the hands of Hugh Blair and his ilk. 


Western Reserve University 


J. DeLanoey Feeguson 


THE ATTACK OP THE LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
UPON ALTERATIONS OP SHAKESPEARFS PLAYS ^ 

Modern scholars have often pointed out the prevalence of adap- 
tation of Shakespeare^s plays throughout the late seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries/ but it is not so generally known that as 
early as 1766 there had set in against these alterations an opposi- 
tion which mounted steadily throughout the rest of the century. 
It will be the purpose of this article to suggest this rising distaste 
of critics for the mangling of Shakespeare during the last four 
decades of the eighteenth century.® 

^TMs article lias notMng to do with travesties upon or operas from 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

* See H, B. Wheatley, “ Post Restoration Quartos of Shakespeare’s Plays,” 
The Library, 3rd Series, iv (1913), 238. His four types of alterations 
appear on p. 244; G. G, B. Odell, Shakespeare From Betterton to Irving 
(New York: Scribners, 1921) ; A. Nicoll, Dryden as an Adapter of Shake-’ 
speare (Milford, 1921), Shakespeare Assoc. Pamphlet, No. 8, 1922; M. 
Summers, Shakespeare Adaptations (Cape, 1922); A. NicoU, A History 
of Restoration Drama (Cambridge University, 1923), Chap. II, section VI; 
A Nicoll, A History of Early Eighteenth<lentwry Drama, I'tOO-lldO (Cam- 
bridge University, 1925); H. Spencer, Shakespeare Improved (Harvard, 
1927); A. Nicoll, A History of Late EighteentJirOentitry Drama (Cam-, 
bridge University, 1927). 

Johnson and Sevens in their fourth edition (1793) listed 70 alterations 
involving 31 plays from 1669 to 1786 (i, 454-462). Malone’s Preface 
1790 noted 66 alterations, involving 30 plays from 1669-1777 (I, Pt. 1, 
pp. 236-242). 

*”For some interesting periodical material on this subject preceding 
1766, see: Spectator, No. 40 — on Tate’s Lean H. Fielding, Htstorioal 
Register (1736) — versus Cibber; Urm&rsal Magaame, xvn (1766), 126 — 
on Garrick’s Song for the W. T.-, OriUoal Review, x (1766), 144r-^>n the 
"Absurdity of altering his plays”; Monthly Review, xrv (1766), 270^ 
on Catherine and FetrwMo, and Marsh’s Wintea^s Tade^ xx (1759), 462-— 
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Opinion favorable to alterations of Shakespeare proceeded, with 
some opposition, to about 1775 and after that generally disinte- 
grated. The chief alterer from 1750 to 1775 was Garrick,^ and 
the chief proponent of these adaptations was P. Gentleman, who 
was quite agreeable to Garrick’s manipulations as well as those of 
all others. The plays most generally changed were Bichard III, 
Timon of Athens, King Lear, Romeo and Juliet, Cyrnheli/ne, and 
Hamlet. It will be best to take up the current in favor of altera- 
tions first. 

The British Magazine in 1767 praised Cibber’s adaptation of 
Richard III: ^SThe late laureat has . . . made up a compleat 
tragedy of Eichard the Third, which may vie with the best 
pieces of our great dramatic poet." ® Similarly, the Monthly Re- 
view in 1768 approved Dance’s alteration of Timon of Athens^ 
and in 1771, Cumberland’s/ Francis Gentleman in 1770 ap- 
plauded Tate’s Lear^ (rejecting Colman’s®) and offered some 
suggestions himself for further alteration; he also accepted Cib- 
ber’s Richard III^^ and Garrick’s Romeo and Juliet and Gym- 

on W. Hawkins’ OyrnheJme; xxvc (1762), 151 — on Garrick’s Florissel and 
Perditai Critical Review, xm (1762), 157 — on Garrick’s FlcrUsel (md 
Perdita; Theatrical Review, March 1, 1763 (p. 107) — on Shakespeare and 
Garrick. See also J. Upton, Critical Observations on Shakespeare (Lon- 
don: Hawkins, 1746), pp. 14 n., 16. 

* Garrick’s alterations include: Romeo and Juliet, 1750; MND., 1755, 
1763 (with Colman) ; The Tempest, 1756; King Lear, 1756; Catherine and 
PetruoUo (T. of 8.), 1756, Plorieel and Perdita {W. T.), 1756, 1768; 
Antony and Cleopatra, 1758 (with GapeU) ; Cymbelnne, 1761; Samlet, 1771. 

“TOT (1767), 627. 

"XXXIX (1768), 81; “The play, however, in this its new form is, in 
some respects, better fitted for the stage, than it is in the original.” 

^XLv (1771), 507: “This performance hath now more regularity and 
decorum [Hote these two neo-classic points] to recommend it to the taste 
of the present age, than it could boast in the wild and rough state in 
which it was left Iby its great Author.” 

^Bramatic Censor (London: Bell, 1770), i, 352, 353, 366. “We can 
by no means <agree with the last mentioned gentleman [Colman] that the 
love episode of Edgar and Cordelia is superfluous or unaffecting” (p. 353). 

•Tbid, I, 360-2, 365-6, 368. 

Ibid., 1 , 359. He did the same thing in i, 178-9, for Romeo and Juliet. 

^^Ibid,, z, 3-4: . . much indebted for its variety, compactness, and 

spirit, to the late Colley Cibber.” 

^md., r, 172, 
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Two years later the Macaroni and Theatrical Magazine 
approved Garrick^s adaptation of Hamlet: 

To dear this piece of these charges (which were in part not ill-founded) 
has been the task of the present revisor [Garrick]: how far he has 
succeeded, the applauses of a crowded and judicious audience have already 
testified.^* 

Bellas Edition of Shakespeare, 1774, followed the theatres in ex- 
punging obscure, indelicate " passages, and finally, Mrs, Grif- 
fith in 1776 may be cited as a feminine representative of this 
waning point of view: Tate^s Lea/r is better because our feelings 
are often a surer guide than our reason/' This date practically 
concludes the critics' approval of the mangling of Shakespeare in 
this century. 

On the other side is an interesting development, from several 
points of view. Individual plays are rescued from alterations and 
restored to Shakespeare; prompter's changes are rejected; Gar- 
rick is flayed, and there is also an appeal to retain Shakespeare's 
original language.^^ 

As early in this period as 1767 the British Magazine declared 
that the Duke of Buckingham [shire] had made two plays out 
of Julim Caesar '^with so little success, that his alterations were 
never adopted by the stage." The same periodical in the same 
year attacked Otway's Romeo and Juliet: . . the great merit 

of the piece is evidently proved by Mr. Otway's vain attempt to 
alter it." The next year the Monthly Review trampled on Tate : 
'^The admirers of Shakespeare are obliged to Mr. Colman for 
having refined the excellent tragedy of King Leaa* * from the alloy 
of Tate, which has so long been suffered to debase it.' " In 
1774, the same periodical called for the Fool in Lear: . . it 

is a matter of great question with xis, whether the fool in King 

n, 76. 

«Dec., 1772, p. 119. 

^^Advertisement, pp. 6-6. 

^^The Morality of Bhahespear^s Drama (Loudou: Cadell, 1776), p. 351. 

These four developments were oocurriing almost simultaneously. 

!For this emendation 1 am indebted to H. Spencer, Bhakespeare 
Improved, p. 876, n. 10. 

«vm: (1767), 672. 

"vm (1767), 622. 


“xxxvnx (1768), 245. 
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Lear was not a more general favorite than the old monarch him- 
self.”®® Two years later the Unwersal Magazine explained, de- 
fensively and humorously, Garrick’s alteration of Hamlet \ The 
gravediggers complain to Garrick about being left out of the play. 
Garrick answers: . . the age does not like to be reminded of 

mortality: ’tis . . . very disgustful to a well-bred company”; 
whereupon Shakespeare is allowed to appear in spirit and in imita- 
tion of the famous '^Angels and ministers of grace defend us” 
scene, addresses Garrick: 

Freely correct my Page; 

1 wrote to please a rude unpoli^^d age; 

Thou, happy man, art fated to display 
Thy dazriing talents in a brighter day; 

Let me paitake this night’s applause with thee, 

And thou shalt share immortal fame with me.^ 

But the most vigorous and comprehensive objectors to altera- 
tions of Shakespeare appeared in 1784 and 1791, in Tom Davies 
and the Edinburgh Bee. Davies successively, with some disgust, 
rejected Cibber’s Kmg Lear^^ Davenanfs Macbeth?^ Garrick in 
general and his Macbeth in particular,®® Buckinghamshire’s Julius 
Oaesar^’^ Tate’s Lear,^^ Colman’s Lear and Garrick’s Harniet?^ 
This wholesale overthrow of the alterers turned the tide in favor 
of Shakespeare, for The^Bee in 1791 continued the devastation: 

Shakespeare said just enough in one significant line [in Measure 
for Measwre\^ which is only spun out, in the five finical modem 
ones”;®^ "with what a disgraceful motely [aic] of nonsense and 
absurdity has this modern poet [Aaron Hill] confounded the 
beauties of Shakespeare in this play”;®® "Plorizel and Perdita, 
or the Sheep-Shearing . . . Shakespeare is here mangled as 
usual”;®® and the final, slashing blow: "Benedict was . . . 

(1774), 145. For this note I am indebted to Miss Louisa Soukup 
of the University of Michigan. 

*»LTOi (Feb., 1776), 101-2, 

^^Drumatio MisceUames (London: Davies, 1784), 3^ 64. 
n, 116-7. 

J6*d., n, 118. 
n, 200. 

« Ibid., n, 261. « m ( 1791 ) , 39-40. 

••Ibid., n, 261. (1791), 379 {Hen/ry Y). 

in, 146-7. »»v (1791), 78. 
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grossly injured by Garrick^s alterations . . • it is impossible both 
to alter and amend him [Shakespeare]/^®* This last sweeping 
statement the Monthly Mirror fully corroborated in 1797 by at- 
tacking Garrick again : 

Skakspere has always suffered from unskilful alterations, as is plainly 
proved from many vain attempts which are ^buried in oblivion; and 1 
question whether Borneo and^ JuUet has gained much by the amendments 
of Mr. Garrick.*® 

Such a rejection of Garrick’s adaptations as that just suggested 
was by no means new. Horace Walpole in 1769 remarked on 
Garrick’s " insufferable nonsense about Shakspeare/’ Johnson 
the same year laughed at Garrick as a shadow ” of Shakespeare, 
with the addendum that ^^Many of Shakspeare’s plays are the 
worse for being acted, Macbeth, for instance.” In 1785 he at- 
tacked Garrick even more vigorously: "He has not made Shak- 
speare better known,” and (to Garrick directly) : " I doubt 
much if you ever examined one of his [Shakespeare’s] plays from 
the first scene to the last.” Garrick himself in 1776 was rather 
dubious about his procedure : " I have ventured to produce Hamlet 
with alterations. It was the most impudent thing I ever did in 
all my life ; but I had sworn I would not leave the stage till I res- 
cued that noble play from all the rubbish of the fifth Act.” And 
finally his biographer, Arthur Murphy, in 1801 corroborated Gar- 
rick’s doubt, for he says that Garrick, after altering Harriet, " saw 
his error” because "he never published his alterations.” 

In conclusion, it might be well to add two minor reactions in 
this period to the alterations of Shakespeare. Even E. Gentleman, 
the chief defender of Garrick, abhorred prompter’s manipulations : 
"prompters books such miserable, mutilated objects”*® — a point 

»^in (1791), 112. 

»®iv (1797), 292. 

Oorrespondenoe (ed. Mrs. Paget-Toynhee, 1904), vn, 326. The date 
of the letter was Oct. 16. 

•^Boswell's Ufe (ed. B. HiU), 92. 

*® Zhid., V, 244. 

®® ZJtdS., V, 244 n. 

Correepondmoe (ed. G. P. Baker, 1907), n, 126. The date of the 
letter was Jan. 10. 

"jDife of Gwrriok (Dublin, 1801), p. 308. 

"Op. 136. 
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of view wliich W. Kenrick in 1773 repeated: . . the greater 

part of the rest [of the principal parts — that is, characters — ^in 
Shakespeare^s dramas] injudiciously shortened, with a view to 
accommodate them to the incapacities of inferior performers/^ 
But perhaps the most mteresting objection, at least from a modem 
editor’s point of view, is Eichard Warner’s appeal in 1768: 

And I cannot but observe, that if this method should prevail, of chang- 
ing the language of the age into modern English, our venerable bard may, 
in time, be made to look as aukward as his cotemporary. Sir Philip 
Sidney now does, as trick’d out by the hands of his modem tire-woman, 
Mrs. Stanley^* 

With this remark we may well close, for the attitude of the late 
eighteenth century toward stage alterations of Shakespeare thus 
became steadily more and more adverse/® 

E. W. Babcock 

College of the City of Detroit 


THE THEATEE AND THE APPEENTICES 

The English drama of the eighteenth century was moralized in 
response to the demands of the Puritanical middle dass- Although 
this fact may be inferred from the general drift of dramatic history, 
it IS convenient to find a naive bit of evidence in which the London 
business man’s opinion of the theatre is concentrated. 

On November 24, 1733, Hooher's Weekly Miscellany ^ advertised 
The Apprentice's Vade Mecum: or. Young Man*$ Pocket-Gom- 
panion . • . With some occasional Remarks on Play-houses; md 
particularly on one lately erected. Two weeks later, on December 

his Introduction to the School of Shakespeare (London: Kenrick, 
1773), p. 14. 

**A Letter to David Carrick (London: Warner, 1768), pp. 73-4. 

^For some supplementary material in periodicals on this subject of 
alterations, from 1766 to 1799, see; Critical BevteWf xxxjl (1771), 470 — 
on Cumberland’s T. of A..; Monthly Review^ or Literary Journal^ m (1790), 
347— on Kemble’s Tem/pest\ Critical Review, rxxx (1791), 105 — on Kemble’s 
Tempest i Crentlemwnfs Magmim, jjo. (1791), 1098 — on proposal for regen- 
eration and modernizing of Shakspeare. 

* In the Bumey Collection, British Museum. 
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8, The Weekly Miscellany repnnted from the Tade Mecum the 
'^occasional remarks on Play-houses.”^ The comments of the 
apprentice's adviser throw considerable light on the conditions in 
which the moralized and sentimental middle class drama developed. 

The anthor^s criticisms of the theatre in general no doubt echo 
the ideas which had been current since Jeremy Collier^s day, but 
they contain such a strong infusion of specifically commercial 
morality that they have a certain special interest. After insisting 
that "ill our modern Plays are calculated for Persons in upper 
Life,” and that the theatre causes too much loss of time and money 
for the person in business, the author proceeds to say in his 
"fourthly”: 

Most of our Modern Plays, and especially those written in a late licen- 
tious Reign, which are reckon'd the best, and are often acted, are so far 
from being so much intended for instruction to a Man of Business, that 
such Persons are generally made the Dupes and Fools of the Hero of it. 
To make a Cuckold of a rich Citizen, is a masterly Part of the Plot; 
and such Persons are always introduced under the meanest and moat 
contemptible Characters. All manner of Cheats, and Frauds, and 
Villaimes, committed against such, are incourag’d, and inculcated upon 
an Audience; the genteeler Part of which are too ready to take the Hint, 
as the Men of Trade throughout the kingdom every Day fund to their 
Cost. And this in a Kingdom which owes its Support, and the Figure it 
makes abroad, intirely to Trade; the Followers of which are infinitely of 
more Consequence, and deserve more to be incourag’d, than any other 
Degree or Rank of People in it. Can it then be prud^t, or even decent, 
for a Tradesman to incourage iby his Presence, or support by the Effects 
of his Industiy, Diversions so abusive of the Profession by which he 
lives, and by which not only these Catterpillars themselves, but the whole 
Nation, is Supported? Besides, even in the best Plays, the Moral lies 
so deep and hidden, as if the Play were not written for the Sake of it: 
And how few Persons are there who are capable of pursuing thro’ the 
glittering, the dazzling Scene, the useful Application? And even this, 
when found, seldom falls within the Compass of the Tradesman’s Sphere, 
as I hinted albove. 

Passing over some commonplace moralizing on theatre-going, we 
come to a frankly economic treatment of Englidi dramatic history: 

There was a Time when pubHck Spectacles, and Shews, Drolls and 
Farces (most of our present Theatrical Performances are no better) were 

* I Ehall quote from this newspaper reprint, as 1 have not been able to 
find The Apprentice's Ycbde Meoum in the British libraries. 
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exhibited once a Year to very good Purpose. Every trading town or 
populous City had its annual Fair, which, brought to it from the adjacent 
Villages a great Eesort of People who had been labouring for Months before 
harder than usual, in order to save something to spend at that time, and 
to purchase Fairings for those they best affected. These annual Fairs 
were by this Means productive of Trade, and vast Quantities of all Sorts 
of Manufactures were disposed of at them, and still at some of ’em in 
the Country. It was then that Bartholomew Fair for the Oity^ and that 
of Southwark for the Borough, were the only Times in which the indusjjri-* 
ous Citizens indulged, or their well-regulated Families desired to be in- 
dulged in that Sort of Diversion. But now we are grown so much more 
polite . . . and nothing but the Play-houses will go down. . . . Let us 
weigh the Usage of these Times against that of those, both with Kegard 
to the Trade of the Country, and the Morals of the People, and it will 
enable us to judge whether we ought to rejoice in, or lament for, the 
inexpressible Difference. 

At the time when The Apprentice's Vade Mecum was written, 
Lillo^s George Barnwell was in the third year of its remarkably 
successful stage career. It was to be expected that the young 
tradesman's mentor would recommend this piece to his readers. 
Sir A. W. Ward says summarily that George Barnwell came to be 
frequently acted in the Christmas and Easter holidays, being es- 
teemed a better entertainment for the city prentices than the coarse 
shows with which they were at such seasons habitually regaled on 
the stage.'^ ® The genesis of this custom seems to be explained by 
the following remarks in the Vade Mecum: 

I know but of one Instance, and that a very late one, where the Stage 
has condescended to make itself useful to City-Youth, by the dreadful 
Example of the Artifices of a lewd Woman, and the Seduction of an 
unwary young Man; and it would savour too mu(di of Partiality not to 
mention it. I mean, the Play of G-eorge BamweU, which has met with 
the Success I think it w^ deserves; and 1 could be content to compound 
with the young City Gentry, that they should go to this Play once a 
Year, if they would condition, not to desire to go oftener, ’till another 
Play of an equally good Moral and Design were acted on the Stage. 

After this strikingly appreciative comment on George Barnwell, 
the author of the Vade Mecum proceeds to deal severely with a 
recently erected play-house. This theatre is obviously the second 

* The London Merchant and Fatal Cwriosity, Belles Lettres Series, Intro- 
duction, p. xiii. 

3 
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Goodman's Fields, which had been opened in Ayliffe Street in 
1731.^ The apprentice's adviser resents the presence of a stage in 
the City district. 

From what has ibeen said in relation to this Article, 1 cannot forbear 
observing, that however the Play-houses of the gay End of the Town 
may be tolerated for the Amusement of Persons in upper Life, who would 
not perhaps, otherwise know what to do with their Time, they must be 
of pernicious Consequence when set up in the City, or in those Confines of 
it, where the People of Industry generally inhabit. The Hours of a 
Play-house, as above said, must undoubtedly interfere with the Hours of 
such Persons Business; and it is nest to impossible but that the Minds 
of the Youth of such an End of the Town must be seduc’d and misled, 
must be relaxed and unbent, and set above, as they think, the Mechamick 
Business which they are to support themselves, and get an honest 
Livelihood. 

Claude M. Nbwlin 

Miohigcm State College 


PUSHKIN AND SHENSTONE 

A short play, called The Avaricious Knight (OKynoft PBm;apB), 
of the great Eussian poet Pushkin has always enjoyed an adventi- 
tious interest for students of English literature, owing to the fact 
that Pushkin represented it as a translation from Shenstone^s 
tragi-comedy. The caveteous Knigth.^^ ^ This play, in blank verse, 
is composed of three short scenes which detail the judgment visited 
upon a miserly old father who has deprived his knightly son Albert, 
of his rightful heritage. 

Though written in 1830, the play did not appear until 1836 in 
a journal, The Sovremennih (OoBpeMeHHHK-B). In a review of the 
piece the great critic Belinsky was quite taken in by the poePs 
ascription of the play to Shenstone. He writes : The Avaricious 
Knight, a fragment from Shenstone^s tragi-comedy, is well trans- 
lated, but, as a fragment, it is not necessary to pass judgment on 

* Allardyce Mooli, The EngUeh Stage, p, 72. 

Pushkin’s spelling for Shenstone in the Eussian is "Ohenstone" 
(HeuoTOH^). But there can be little doubt that he meant Shenstone. 
Either he mispronounced the name, or made a mistake of a kind very 
common in transliterating English proper names into the sounds of the 
Eussian alphabet. 
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it.^ A suspicion, however, that Pushkin had been deliberately 
mystifying his readers soon got about, for a very short time after 
his first statement Belinsky wrote: "His verses (Pushkinas), 
appearing in Sovremennih for 1836, were not appraised for their 
worth: in them lay a suggestion of the so-called decline. Thus, 
for example, the scenes from the Avaricious Knight were scarcely 
noticed, nevertheless if it is true that, as they say, it is an original 
production by Pushkm, they belong to the best of his creations/^ * 

Shenstone, of course, never wrote " The caveieous Knigth” nor 
is there any play in English literature, so far as I can ascertain, 
which might have served as an immediate source for Pushkinas 
supposed translation. Indeed, by observing the manuscript of The 
Avaricious Knight in conjunction with certain creative interests 
of the poet at the time of its composition, we can see Pushkin at 
work in the artistes curious business of falsifying sources. In the 
year 1830, Pushkin evinced a renewed interest in the drama, and he 
actually considered writing a book of dramatic fragments. With 
characteristic haste he even speculated on the title of the book that 
never came into existence. " Dramatic Scenes, Dramatic Sketches, 
Dramatic Studies, An Experiment in Dramatic Studies,^^* are 
suggested titles which we find scribbled in one of the poet’s manu- 
scripts. And without doubt, the three short plays that he wrote 
in 1830, The Avaricious Knight, The Stone Quest, and Mozart 
and Salieri,^ were intended as contributions towards the proposed 
book. Without attempting to account for Pushkin’s dramatic in- 
spiration in these plays, it is fairly certain that the form they take 
was influenced by several short plays printed in an English book 
which he knew: The Poetical Worhs of MUman, Bowles, Wilson, 
and Barry Oomwall, Paris, 1889.® Here we find the Dramatic 

® OoraHenia B. B^&jiHHCSKaro, MocKsa 1861, II, 267. 

II, 333. 

^ n. B. AHHeHKOB%« Marepiaaiix 6iorpa$m A. G. EynnusEHa. CKB. 
1868, I, 291. 

^ pBzi^apB, KaMenHxa^ Pocrb, Mor^apr'b z OajoGbepz. 

«TMs book is not to be found in Pushkin’s library, but it is quite 
certain that he was acquainted with it at drst hand. In it he undoubtedly 
found the originals for his translations of Wilson’s The 0%ty of the Plague 
(Hapn BO BpeMH Eyisniat), and certain things from Barry ComwaJl. For 
information on this point see AnHeHEOB'b I, 285, 311-12; A. O. MmcmiOBa, 
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Scenes (pp. 1-46) of Barry Cornwall J They are short plays of 
from one to three scenes, treating nsiially a tragi-comic subject. 
In form Pushkinas three plays fit this category precisely, and the 
fact that he should have selected " Dramatic Scenes,” the very name 
used by Barry Cornwall, as one of the possible titles for his collec- 
tion of dramas, provides some contributory evidence that Pushkin 
was indebted to Cornwall for the form and descriptive title of his 
plays. 

" The Avaricious Knight,” was not the title Pushkin first gave 
the play. Shortly after writing it he set down on the back of a 
manuscript the titles of dramas he had already written and in- 
tended to write.® In this list The Avanciom Knight appears as 
The Miser (CKyitoft),® an appropriate title for the play is really a 
psychological study of greed. Furthermore, it agrees exactly with 
the first title which we find in the actual manuscript of the play. 
Here Pushkin originally wrote the title as The Miser, followed by 
an epigram from the poet Derzhavin; and after this, in brackets, 
is the phrase The cmetous Knight, but without the name of Shen- 
stone. Apparently not satisfied with this, he scratched out the 
adjective "cavetous.” Nevertheless, when the play was printed 
in Sovremennih six years later (in the first number in 1836), the 
adjective appears again with another spelling along with the ascrip- 
tion to Shenstone. The full title reads : The Avaricious Knight. 
(Scenes from Chenstone^s tragi-comedy, The caveteous Kiiigth).^® 

His general uncertainty concerning the spelling of caveteous 
Knigth,” and his final designation of Shenstone, coming as a kind 
of afterthought, as the author of the play from which he pretended 
to have adapted his own, are good indications that Pushkin was 
intentionally misrepresenting things. It is difficult to understand 

DpaMaTsraecRie OvepRSc Epiana YaoLacepa npOKTopa,” OoBpeMeHHnXRb, 
1837, no. 8. 

^Some time before 1830 Pushkin had come in contact with the work 
of Barry Cornwall. Several of his lyrics have been inspired by his reading 
of the English poet. Cf. H. HKOBjres'b, “ ^ocJril;^Hiifc JlBtTepaTypHKDS 
Oodec^^BDBKb nymmaHa,” Hynnsm'B sc ero OoBpeAieHHZBn. 1917, vn, 28, 5. 

* Cf . Abchoebob^ 1, 284-5. Here again, in these titles, Pushkin no 
doubt had the idea of his proposed book in mind. 

* Cf. AjSHeHKOB'B I| 284-6. 

*®Cf. Asamsowb I, 286. All of this title, except “The Caveteous 
Knigth,’’ is written in Eussian. 
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why he should have gone out of his way to disclaim originality 
for his own production, one of the fine bits of poetry in Eussian. 
Nor, strangely enough, is it the only offense of its kind in the poef s 
writings. On several occasions he was guilty of positing false 
sources for his compositions. The best known of these is a group 
of unedited verses at the head of which Pushkin wrote, '^From 
Alfred Musset,” and then he substituted for this source, "From 
the VI Pindemonte.” Needless to say, his verses have nothing in 
common with anything in either of these two sources. 

As for his selection of the name Shenstone, Pushkin again proves 
a puzzle. Many famous English authors had been translated into 
Eussian by this time, but Shenstone is not among these. However, 
Pushkin might easily have become acquainted with the name at 
least, if not Shenstone^s own works, from several books in his 
large library.^ 

E. J. SiHMOlTS 

Hoff'vwrd XJvmersity 


SCOTT AND HOFFMANN 

A few days ago I reread, for the first time in years, ScotPs 
miniature novel " The Surgeon^s Daughter.” I was fresh from a 
dip into the German romantic tales of E. T. A. Hoffmann; and 
in the opening chapter of "The Surgeon’s Daughter” I noticed 
several likenesses to Hoffmann’s "Das Gdiibde” ("The Vow”). 
Turning to Lockhart’s "Life,”^ I found that "The Surgeon’s 

Of. AHHeHKOB'b I, 287. See also H. B. ilKOBjreBTb, “ K® Bonpocy okb 
aHr:d&CRzx'& ncrovHZKax^ crsoiOTBopeHiH IlyiinenHa UiEsrama,” IE. a ero 
CoBpeMeHHBSZf 1928, xx, 86, 63. 

^®The following books in Pushkin’s library contain some mention of 
Shenstone: The Monthly Beview 1782, nxvi, 119-20 (cf. JI, MoflsajEeBCKifi!, 
“BnCjirioTeKa A. 0. l ly n n c H Ha,” n ero OoBpeMeHHHKH, 1910, 

xx, no. 1512) ; Seleotiom from the BdMwrgh Bem&uo, Paris 1835, i, 197, 
400 (of. Mo;^ajEeBCBia, 154) ; Johnson, The Lwee of the EngUeh Poets, 
London 1826 (the volumes of this set in Pushkin’s library are not cut, 
but it is certain that the poet was acquainted with it at first hand from 
other evidence, cf. Mo;Dp 3 aj!ceBCKift, item no. 1032 ) ; Bulwer-Lytton, Paris 
1832. There is a signed quotation from Shenstone at the beginning of 
chap, m (cf. Mo;^^3aJteBCKia:, 151). 

^ Pp. 54 and 127 of Houghton Mifflin’s 1901 ed. vol. V. 
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Daughter " was published near the end of 1837, and that early in 
that same year Scott had written for his friend Gillies a review of 
Hoffmann’s novels. In the list of Hoffmann’s books printed at the 
beginning of the review I found (Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose 
Works, vol. 18), " Nachtstucke,” 2 vols. 1816. "Das Gelubde” is 
one of the " Nachtstucke.” Hence, although Scott does not men- 
tion the story, he had evidently read it;^ and memories of it were 
afloat in his brain when he began his own novel. So a detailed 
study of likenesses becomes interesting. 

In each story the scene opens in a small village before the house 
of a worthy citizen. In each story he is accompanied by a kind- 
hearted but rather shallow-headed wife. Each narrative begins on 
an autumn evening with the arrival of a four-horse carriage bring- 
ing two people. In each, one of the occupants is a beautiful young 
lady who is soon to become a mother. (In Scott her companion 
is her lover, m Hoffmann it is an abbess from a neighboring con- 
vent.) In each story, the young lady becomes the guest of the 
worthy citizen until her ordeal is over. But there is a much more 
peculiar and striking likeness than any of these. Both heroines, 
from their flrst appearance keep their faces covered, Scott’s with 
a " thin silk mask, of the kind which do such uncommon service 
in the Elder Comedy”; Hoffmann’s with a profusion of veils, 
behind which, as we learn later, there is also a mask. And both 
heroines keep their faces covered in this way on all occasions, 
even during the dangers and distress of childbirth. Both show 
great agitation at the mere suggestion that the coverings should 
be removed. Here is something rare enough, very different from 
forced parallelisms based on conventional situations. "Was ever 
honest woman brought to bed with a f ause-f ace on ? ” asks one of 
Scott’s women, and the well-read reader echoes the question. 

There are other likenesses. Each worthy citizen receives a large 
sum of money for taking care of the mysterious guest. In each 
story a neighboring Catholic priest comes to have an interview 
with the fair stranger. This is a necessary part of Hoffmann’s 
story, but wholly uncalled for in Scott’s, whose heroine is a Jewess, 
and whose lover is simply turned into a Catholic in order that 
the priest may be summoned. In each tale the four-horse carriage 

* He gives elaborate discussions of two others of the Nachtstticke, “ Das 
Majorat " and " Der SandmauTi,.^ 
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with its other occupant does not return when expected. In each 
case, while the family are waitmg, the worthy citizen returns 
home one day to find another and unwelcome visitor. In Scoxt 
this new-comer is the lady^s father, in Hoffmann it is her lover. 
In each case the new-comer violently tears the covering from the 
herome^s face. Then, in both stories, he separates mother from 
child, Hoffmann^s lover carrying the child away from its mother 
in wild passion, and Scott^s father carrying the girl away from 
her infant in callous contempt. By shifting the chronology of 
his story, Hoffmann makes his herome appear on the last page in 
her most characteristic pose: ^^Da trat sie, in Schleier gehiillt, 
an der Hand des Monchs in das von Kerzen hell erleuchtete Zim- 
mer.^^ And Scott begins the last paragraph of Chapter I with 
this sentence : " So saying, he ascended the stair, and returned, 
leading down his daughter, now again masked and veiled.” Sub- 
consciously echoing Hoffmann, Scott has now, like his inspirer, 
supplied veils as well as mask. After the conclusion of Chapter 
I, Scott shows no further traces of Hoffmann. 

Here is an unquestionable case of one great writer inspired by 
another. It is not an instance of plagiarism, for Scott’s atmos- 
phere is healthy and human where the German’s is wild and nerve- 
racking. To realize how fully each author keeps his personality 
and style, we have only to compare the scenes where the face- 
coverings of the two heroines are tom away. Scott says : 

Without minding her emotion, Mon^ada seized her by the arm, and 
with little gentleness raised her to her feet, on which she seemed to stand 
only because she was supported hy his strong grasp. He then pulled from 
her face the mask which she had hitherto worn. The poor creature still 
endeavoured to shroud her face, by covering it with her left hand, as the 
manner in which she was held prevented her from using the aid of the 
right. With little effort her father secured that hand also, which, indeed, 
was of its^ far too little to serve the purpose of concealment, and showed 
her beautiful face, burning with blushes and covered with tears. 

That is a semi-realistic picture of a daughter caught in her folly. 
Hoffmann says: 

Der Heiter — wie nun sichtlich war, ein Ofdzier von der franzSsischen 
JEgergarde, mit vielen Orden geschmiickt, hatte den Bmaben aus der Wiege 
gerissen und in den linken, mit dem Mantel umschlungenen Arm genom- 
men; den Bechten hatte CSlestine erf asst, alle Hraft aufbietend, den 
Eauber des Kindes zunickzuhalten. Im Bingen riss der OfOuzier den 
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Schleier herab—ein todstarres marmorweisses Antlitz^ von schwarzen 
Locken umschattet, blickte ihn an, gluhende Strahlen aus den tiefen Angen- 
boblen schiessend, wabrend scbneidende Jammertone ans den balbge- 
bffneten unbewegten Lippen quollen. Der Alte nabm wabr, dass Colestine 
eine weisse, dicht anscbliessende Maske trug. 

That is wild enough for Poe or Mrs. Eadcliffe. 

It may not he so very important to know that one chapter in a 
second-rate novel of Scott took hmts from Hoffmann. But it is 
important to realize how great was the interchange of literary 
thought between England and Germany during the romantic gen- 
eration. Since this relationship has been recently questioned, I 
am glad to add my bit in the much needed refutation. Scott^s 
above mentioned review of Hoffmann^s novels shows a mind full 
of German literature, as a few quotations will prove. " Oberon 
[of Wieland], in particular, has been identified with our litera- 
ture by the excellent translation of Mr. Sotheby, and is nearly as 
well known in England as in Gtermany.^^ " The ^ Deutsche Sagen ' 
of the brothers Grimm, is an admirable work of this kind/^ 
" [Pouqu6^s] story of ^ Sintram and his Followers ^ is in this re- 
spect admirable ; and the tale of his ^ Naiad, ^ ^ Nixie ^ or ^ Water- 
Nymph ^ [TJndine is exquisitely beautiful.^^ Likenesses between 

Das Geliibde and The Surgeon's Daughter " are simply rip- 
ples of a great literary current, that kept fiowing, Arethusa-like, 
under the North Sea, and bubbling up in Great Britain. 

Feedeeiok E. Pibeoe 

Tate UnwerHty 


A NOTE ON CHAUCEE'S KNIGETS TALE 

Professor Hulbert's article on What was Chaucer's Aim in the 
Knights Talef”^ over-emphasizes, it seems to me, the equality 
of merit between Palamon and Arcite. To quote : 

The problem which Chaucer actually presents is one which we can still 
observe in the life about us today which of two young men, of equal 
worth and with almost equal claims, shall (or should) win the lady? . . . 
Chaucer’s conclusion that Palamon should get the lady because he had 
the sense to petition Venus rather than Mars for success must have seemed 


^ StiJtdiea m PhMologg, vol. sxvi, no. 3, July, 1929, pp. 375-386. 
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both a satisfactory and an ingenious solution to those interested in the 
coiirt of love cult.® 

Certain verses m the KnigJifs Tale furnish clues that would have 
indicated to a mediaeval audience which of the two young men 
deserved to win Emelye. Shortly after they have seen her for 
the first time, Arcite distinguishes between the nature of his love 
for her and that of Palamon: 

Thyn is affeceioun of holinesse, 

And myn is love, as to a creature.® (11. 1158-1159.) 

This distinction in the nature of their love for the lady is main- 
tained throughout the tale. There is likewise a difference in 
degree of ^^loveres maladye/^ vith which both are afflicted. In 
Arcite it is "lik manye / Engendered of humour malencolyk" 
(11. 1374-1375), whereas Palamon suffered " martirdom (1. 1460) 
for love. 

The unworthiness of Arcite, by comparison with Palamon, is 
evidenced in his deliberate abrogation of the blood brother covenant 
between the two, a fact with which Palamon reproaches Arcite : 

* It nere,* quod he, ‘ to thee no greet honour 
For to be fals, ne for to be traytour 
To me, that am thy cosin and thy brother 
Y-sworn ful depe, and ech of us til other. 

That never, for to dyen in the peyne. 

Til that the deeth departe shal us tweyne, 

Neither of us in love to hindren other, . . . 

This was thyn ooth, and myn also, certeyn.^ (11. 1129-1139) 

Arcite rejects this, for love, he says, is a greater law than any oath; 
“ positif lawe ” and " swich decree ” are broken everyday for love 
(U. 1166-1168). This is far from the ideal conduct of the 
knightly class. The covenant of blood brother constituted the very 
highest obligation, such as is illustrated in Amis and Amiloun 
where Amis cuts the throat of his children to save his friend. 

The petitions of Palamon and Arcite to Venus and Mars like- 
wise show a difference, Arcite^s petition emphasizing the physical : 

Than preye I thee to rewe up-on my pyne, 

For thilke peyne, and thilke hote fyr, 

®03>. oit., pp. 380-381. 

*Th6 Oxford Oha/wser, ed. W. W. Skeat. 
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In which thou whylom brendest for desyr, 

Whan that thou usedest the grete beautee 
Of fayre yonge fiesshe Venus free, 

And haddest hir in armes at thy wille. (11, 2382-2387.) 

Arcite prays Mars for victory, reiterating (IL 2401-2405) the plea 
for pity of his pains of love, emphasizing his Inst and desire for 
possession. 

The appeal of Palamon the gentil (an epithet applied to him 
three times in the Enighfs Tale) is of another sort. 

He roos, to wenden on his pilgrimage 
Un-to the blisful Citherea benigne, 

1 mene Venus^ honourable and digne. (11. 2214-2216.) 

He does not pray for victory — Ne I ne axe nat to-morwe to have 
victorie^^ (1. 2239), but to obtain Emelye, promising the Goddess 
to be her ^^trewe servant (U. 2234-2260). He reminds Venus, 
not of the passion of love, but its sorrows. 

For thilke love thou haddest to Adoun, 

Have pitee of my bittre teres smerte, 

And tak myn humble preyer at thy herte. (11. 2224-2226.) 

Acknowledging that he knows none So worthy to ben loved as 
Palamon (1. 2794), Arcite recants as he is dying. 

I have heer with my cosin Palamon 
Had stryf and rancour, many a day a-gon, 

For love of yow, and for my jelousye. (11. 2783-2785.) 

Professor Curry points out " that the illness of Arcite is a malady, 
inflicted upon him by his planetary enemy, Saturn.^^ ^ It should 
be noticed that Saturn, intervening in a quarrel between Mars and 
Venus, decides in favor of Palamon, 

I shal doon diligence 
That Palamon, that is thyn owne knight, 

Shal have his lady. ... (11. 2470^2472.) 

In short, although Chaucer made no attempt at distinct character 
portrayal of the two young men, he did distinguish between their 
motives and attitudes towards love, making it clear that Palamon^s 
love was the more deserving, an affeccioun of holinesse " as con- 
trasted with Arcite^s passion and selfish desire for gratification. 

The George Washington Uni/oersity COUETLANI) D. BAKPB 

* Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences, chap, vi, p. 120. 
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PHEASES MASKING THE TEEMINATIONS OF ACTS 
IN THE FIEST FOLIO 

Although the act- and scene-divisions of the First Folio have 
been studied quite intensively, no notice apparently has been 
taken of the fact that a word or phrase marks the endings of five 
acts distributed through three of the plays contained in the Come- 
dies section of the Folio. At the close of the first act of Two 
Gentlemen of Verona appears the word, " Finis The termina- 
tion of Act I of Love's Laionr^s Lost is indicated by the ungram- 
matical phrase, Finis Actus Primus," The same faulty phrase 
with necessary changes as to the adjective marks the ending of 
the second and the fourth Act of Twelfth Night, A comma in the 
phrase indicating the close of Act I of the same play, Fims^ 
Actus 'primus", saves it from the grammatical fanlt of its two 
fellows. This form, however, is rare. The plays contained in the 
Malone Society Eeprints and the Tudor Facsimile texts (a total 
of about 340) yield but one similar example, Gascoigne, Glass of 
Government (1675), act I. The ungrammatical,’ form which 
occurs thrice in the First Folio has also but one analogy in the 
plays of these two series, Jack Straw (1593-4), act III. The error 
indeed, was so glaring that the easy-going proof-reader of the Sec- 
ond Folio changed all three to the correct form, ""Finis Actus 
Primi (etc.)", a phrase found in eight of the plays of the two 
series. The unusual form of the phrase marking the end of 
Twelfth Night, act II, also attracted the attention of the editor 
of the Second Folio, who altered it to Fin'is, Actus prim. 

Although phrases (rarely in English, usually in Latin) mark 
the endings of one or more acts in eighteen plays contained in the 
Malone Society Eeprints and the Tudor Facsimile Texts (about 
seven and a half per cent of the total), in no case does such a 
phrase alone divide one act from another — an act-heading always 
follows it. In Caesuras Revenge (1607) and Periander in Christmas 
Prince (manuscript, 1607-8), however, they serve the useful pur- 
pose of separating acts from choruses recited between them. Ex- 
cept for these two cases, they contribute nothing to the clarity of 
the divisions. 

The fact that the same rare and ungrammatical phrase is em- 
ployed in two plays of the First Folio, Love's Labour's Lost, which 
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was printed from a quarto, and Twelfth Night, which was printed 
from manuscript, gives us reason to believe that all five mdica- 
tions of the termination of acts were added by the same person. 
Who this person was, however, we have no means of ascertaining 
and the presence of these phrases in the First Folio will, we fear, 
throw no hght on the question as to when and by whom act- 
divisions were introduced into Shakespeare’s plays. 

Edwin E. Wiliouqhbt 

The Neuiberry Library, Chicago 


COLBEIDGE AND SIE JOHN DAVIES AGAIN 

The resemblance Dr. Frederick E. Pierce lays bare in MLN., 
XLV (1930), 396, between Coleridge’s Imes about the ‘great bright 
eye’ of the ocean and stanza 49 of Davies’ Orchestra, -was first 
recorded, so far as I know, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. I picked up 
this information some M years ago ; my manuscript note gives a 
reference to 'English Poets, Vol. 1 ’ — ^which at present I have no 
means of verifying. But there is no great need of verification. 
The parallel between Coleridge and Davies was rightly noted by 
Dykes Campbell in his edition (1893) of Coleridge’s Poetical 
Worles, p. 698, and by Thomas Hutchinson in his edition (1898) 
of Lyrical Ballads, p. 218. I had supposed it had long since be- 
come a commonplace of note-mongers in school-editions of The 
Rime of the Ancient Manner. Dr. Lowes, however, did not record 
it in The Road to Xanadu, or it cannot be found in his Index; 
and that may be the reason why Dr. Pierce has advertised a redis- 
covery. Of course I called attention to this and other reminiscences 
of Davies by Coleridge, and to some by Wordsworth, in my com- 
ment upon Dr. Lowes’ illumiaating book; see PMLA., XLin 
(1988), 689. But apparently no one read the comment in New 
England, where Davies’ poem also is said to be ‘little known.’ 
Eventually, I trust, he and his Orchestra will here and there be- 
come better known through the work of Miss Avis L. Kidwell, if 
,she can publish all she has discovered about Davies iu the Hunting- 
ton library of Los Angeles. 


Cornell Umcersity 


Lanb Coopbs 



GEMATEIA 


4:65 


GEMATEIA 

Eecently Mr. Sigurd Agrell of the University of Lund published 
a monograph ^ in which he explained the names jf the rimes and 
their order in the futhark. In his investigations he en-countered 
runic inscriptions for magical purposes, and developed the thesis 
that each rune had a magic numher-valne, and that the tweniv-fonr 
runes were arranged in ascendmg order, beginning with the second, 
whose number-value is 1. The first rune in the futhark is a blind 
to hide the secret and really belongs at the end vuth the number- 
value 24. The sum of the values of the runes in a word or group 
may be of great magical significance, particularly if it is a prime 
number. If it can be factored the factors are examined for magic 
significance. Finally the sum of the values of all the words in 
the inscription is similarly treated. If the same factor appears in 
several sums the idea symbolized by that number dominates the 
inscription. Subsidiary factors contribute their mites as wdl. 

Agrell finds in the cult of Mithra the numbers and their sym- 
bolical meanings which he attributes to the runes. The names 
of the runes were invented with an eye to the symbolical mean- 
ings of the ^ numbers. The natural sequence of the numbers 
determined the order of the runes in the futhark. Men of Ger- 
manic race who served m the Eoman armies during the early 
centuries of the present era were initiated into the Mithraic secrets 
and brought this mystic knowledge to the Germanic tribes. 

The following list shows according to Agrell the number-value, 
the sound-value, the meanmg of the name, and the symbolical 
meaning of the number and rune. I do not discuss here his 
reasons for ascribing number-values and symbolical meanings, 
though I cannot in all cases follow him. 


1. 

u 

Bull 

Help, protection. 

2. 

> 

Giant 

Demonic number. 

3. 

a 

God 

Divine number. 

4. 

r 

Chariot 

Thor’s number. 

6. 

k 

Torch. 

Divinity of the dawn, also the spread five 


fingers which guard against the Evil 
3Eye. 


^^^Eunomas tahnystik och dess antika fdrebild,” Skrifter ittffima ae 
vetenakaps-aooieteten i Lund, 6 (Lund, 1927). 
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6. 

S 

Gift 

NjgrS's number. Good crops, riches. 

7. 

w 

Joy 

Great Mithraic number. 

8. 

h 

Hail 

The sacred octade, indicating, the stone< 

9. 

n 

Heed 

arched heaven of the fixed stars. 

Fate, Ananke. 

10. 

i 

Ice 

Cold and death. 

11. 

j 

Year 

Fertility. 

12. 

P 

? 

The magic powers of the earth. 

13. 

z 

? 

UlTs number. 

14. 

R 

Alhiz 

The divine twin's, the Dioscuri. 

15. 

6 

Sun 

The deified sun. 

16. 

t 

Tiw 

Tiw's number, and Mithra's. 

17. 

b 

Birch 

Frigg’s number. Fertility, especially of 
women. 

18. 

6 

Horse 

Othin's number. 

19. 

m 

'M^.n 

The first man. Man. 

20. 

1 

Water 

Water. 

21. 


Ing. 

Yngvi-Freyr. Fertility, wealth. 

22. 

o 

Udal 

Inherited cultivated land. 

23. 

d 

Day 

Light. 

24. 

i 

Fee 

Wealth. 


This example, the famous inscription on the Golden Horn of 
Gallehus, which Agrell regards as a specimen of gematric virtuosity, 
shows how the system works : 


ekhl ewagas t i R: 
18 + 5 + 8 + 20+18 + 7 + 3 + 6 + 3 + 16 +16 + 10 + 14 


143 


hoi t i j a R 
8 + 22+20 + 16+10 + 11 + 3+14 



ho r n a ‘ 
8+22 + 4 + 9 + 3 

j 

V 

46 


t a w i d o : 
16 + 3 + 7+10 + 23 + 22 

Ti ' 


It will he noted that he counts in also the sixteen dots which 
separate the groups of runes. The sum of 148 + 104 + 46 +81 
+ 16 is 890. Agrell notes that the grand total. 890, is ten times 
the number, 39, of the ornamental figures in the decorative belt 
beneaih. the row of runes. 'We now factor these sums and get the 
foUowing: 
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143 = 11 s 18 
104= 8x18 
46= 2x28 
81= 9x 9 
390 = 30x18 

UU^s muaber, 13, dominates the inscription, and 9 and 23 are 
potent magic numbers. The inscription was constructed for the 
purpose of embodying these numbers and thus securing a power- 
ful charm. 

Similarly the rune groups on the Charnay broch represent: 

51 = 3x17 
58= 4x17 
64 = 8 X 8 or 4 X 16 
214 = 2 X 107 

61 58 + 64 + 214 + 11 (for the eleven dots separating the 

groups of runes) = 408 =* 24 x 17. Prigg^s number, 17, dominates. 
It represents fertility and refers especially to women. But sub- 
sidiary factors of importance occur: the sacred oetade is present 
above, and Thorns number, 4, multiplied by TiVs or Mithra^s. The 
antidemonic prime number, 107, multiplied by the demonic number, 
2, becomes demonic. The broch was evidently to be worn by a 
woman, whom the charm was to protect in critical situations. 

It is a simple matter to surpass in complexity the two examples 
above. I have gone through the numbers from 1 to 200, a range 
covering most of Mr. AgreU^s numbers. In his system all prime 
numbers are magical and all doubles of prime numbers. The 
magic-working factors with which he operates most often are 7, 
9, 11, 13, 17, 18 and 24. The prime numbers, doubles of prime 
numbers, and the numbers containing the above highly magical 
factors in 1 to 200 are in all one hundred and forty-seven. The 
fifty-three remaining numbers are divisible by 3, the divine num- 
ber; or 4, Thorns number, or 6, which guards against the Evil Eye. 
And Mr, AgreU does not disregard them. 

How can one avoid magic numbers and combinations in such 
a system? They are everywhere. Eor example, in the unworthy 
name below: 
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C®lie s t er Nathan 

6 + 8 + 18 + 16 + 16 + 18 + 4 9+3 + 16+8 + 3 + 9 

' , ' ' , ' 

84 + 48 + 

Gould 
6 + 22 + 1 + 20 + 23 

V J 

72 = 204 
84= 7xia 
48 = 4 z la or 2 X 24 
72 = 6 z la or 3 z 24 
204 = 17zia 

Evidently this name is the invention of most skilled gematricians, 
endowed with ancient secret religions knowledge. They so loved 
the sacred soil of their native land that they hnilt this name abont 
a supremely powerful land-fertility charm. The number of earth 
magic, 13, occurs in the sum of every word and in the grand 
total, and is the basis of their gematria. They also used twice 
the great Mithraic number, 7, once as the number of letters in 
the first word, and once as a factor of the sum of its values. They 
combined Thor’s number with the earth in the second word, for it 
is Thor’s function to crack on the head with his hammer the giants 
of frost and fiood to prevent the loss of crops. NjQrtS’s number, 
for agricultural wealth, they cunningly inserted, both in the second 
name, by the number of the letters, and in the third, as a multiplier 
of the earth number. But the second sum also contains twice 
(the demonic number) the great wealth number, 34, and the third 
contains three (the divine number) as multiplier of 34, the great 
wealth number. Thus, with great foresight, both the good and 
the evil powers were enlisted. The third name contains the rune 
uddl, which means " ioherited cultivated land.” Finally, to secure 
a continuation of the family, they combined with the earth number 
the number of the goddess Frigg, 17. 

We shall have to find some other method, i£ we are to investigate 
gematria in the runic inscriptions. 

OhESTBE IfATHAJJ (JOTOD 

The Utmersity of Ohioaffo 


Let 0 have the value of h, 5, since o did not occur in the oldest f uthark. 
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EICHAEDSOSr^S EEMOVAL TO SALISBUEY OOUET 

The year 1724 had alirays been favored by the biographers of 
Samnel Eiehardson for his removal from Fleet Street to Salisbury 
Court, xmtil Mr. Downs recently suggested that the change was 
made either in 1723 or early in the nest year.^ The following 
advertisement, which appeared in The Weelcly Journal or Saturday 
Post for January 11, 1724 (and several subsequent issues), seems 
to prove that 1723 is the more probable date : 

Any Person having a Presentation to a Living, to dispose of in Surrey, 
Hampshire, or in any of the Countries [sic] adjacent to London, of about 
200 1. per Ann. and likely to fall in a short time; is desired to write to 
Samuel Richardson, a Printei, in Salisbuiy-Court, in Fleet-street, who 
will return an immediate answer. 

Btons Maetin 

Harmrd Unwersity 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Dramatic Worh of Samuel Foote. By Mart M. Belben'. 
Tale University Press, 1929. (Tale Studies in English, 
LXXX). Pp. viii + 224. $2.50. 

The incorrigible jester of the eighteenth century has at last 
emerged from the lurid haze of theatrical gossip as a substantial, if 
still very minor, author of nineteen published plays, a satirical 
oratorio, two critical essays, and, m part, of a five volume transla- 
tion of The Best French Comedies.^^ To Miss Mary Megie Belden 
of Elmira College and to the Tale University Press we are indebted 
for a complete and perhaps definitive study of The Dramatic Worh 
of Samuel Foote. 

In bringing his literary work to the fore, Miss Belden makes no 
plea for its higher valuation. Indeed she comes to the inevitable 
conclusion, by no means new, that Foote was too much concerned 
with individuals and their surfaces, to portray broadly human or 
significant comic characters. His Maj’or Sturgeon, Peter Paragraph, 
Mrs. Cole, the Gadwalladers, and the rest could exist as dramatic 
realities only in Footers and Wilkinson^s mimicry of their living 
originals. They must survive like waxen eflSgies, forever lifeless. 
What is more, their originals, except Whitefield, were not of suf- 
ficient consequence to make recognition interesting for the modem 

^ Brian W. Downs, Richardson, London and Kew York, 1928, p. 8. 

4 
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reader, even with the infinite aids to identification which Miss 
Belden now supplies. For Footers sake and onr own, it was a pity 
that the great Cham frightened off the mimic with the threat of 
^^a double quantity of stick. Surely a Foote burlesque of 
Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith would still rank among our chief 
literary curiosities. 

Miss Belden has added to previous data a large amount of mate- 
rial from contemporary journals, giving fresh color to the strife 
over The Minor, The Orators, and The Trip to Calais, with its 
shaft aimed at the notorious Duchess of Kingston. Of more general 
interest is the carefully detailed account of the scandalous Mrs. 
Grieve, who inspired The Cozeners, and of Miss Linle/s affairs 
with Long and Sheridan, which furnished material for The Maid 
of Bath and The Trip to Calais, In all such matters we are now 
precisely informed. Students will also find helpful the accurate 
and thorough tracing of borrowed plots, situations, and character 
hints both to and from Footers plays. 

With obvious restraint Miss Belden has confined herself to the 
scope of her stated subject, that is, to the scholarly description and 
andysis of the plays in their relationships. In this respect she 
leaves nothing to be desired. The magic of Footers personal 
fascination she has not tried definitely to revive for us, even to the 
extent to which it is reflected in Fitzgerald^s account. Properly 
this is not her concern. It is only fair to Foote, however, to insist 
that his distinctive genius, such as it was, never could be trans- 
ferred to the printed page. It was sufficient to force Johnson to 
admit against his will : I was obliged to lay down my knife and 
fork, throw myself back upon my chair, and fairly laugh it out." 
This same fascination caused Garrick, in spite of much ridicule 
and abuse on Footers part, to come repeatedly to his assistance and 
finally to defend him as he faced a charge that might have fright- 
ened off more intimate friends. Within five minutes," said 
Murphy, when Foote had failed him in a business agreement, ^^he 
would have laughed me into good humour." As the last curtain 
was descending on the ill-starred mime, Johnson could write: 
" The world is really impoverished by his sinking glories. Murphy 
ought to write his life — at least, give to the world a Footeana." 

The Footeana " can never be. One might wish, however, that 
among her profuse citations, Miss Belden had included more to 
illustrate the values she justly praises in Footers written dia- 
logue as ^individualized and natural and sparkling with irony." 
" As burlesque," die writes, surely nothing could be more chaste 
in a literary sense than Mother Cole's Methodist jargon," set forth, 
she adds, " in its pristine quality without exaggeration." 

This last statement seems hardly consistent with her later asser- 
tion that Foote ^'did not turn his satire upon those phases of 
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Methodism that were really open to just criticism." Like Fitz- 
gerald she blames Foote for a failure to appreciate in Whitefield^s 
teaching the genuine spirituality of which now the world has little 
doubt, and at the same time for departing from his professed 
principles of satire in burlesquing Whitefield’s personal manner- 
isms and defects. We must agree that Foote had no flair for the 
spiritual and that he was exasperatingly inconsistent in applying 
theory to practice. At all times he was ready to risk his reputation 
freely for a cheap laugh or for malicious revenge. We cannot, how- 
ever, deny him a modicum of sincerity and even consistency in 
his satire. In two purposes he was at least persistent and there 
was in his wording the ring of sincerity. In his early Treatise 
on the Passions he exclaimed, regarding his fellow actors: 

Ob! Curse on those unmannerly bellowing Blusterers. Go, go, ye Herods, 
go and learn that Sentiments, nay, Passions, can have Energy and Force 
without Noise and Vociferation. Eeform, ye Banters! or 1^ Thalia, Clio, 
and all the Nine whose Inspirations you have villainously abused, 
attack you in the Pace of the Audience, and with the Pipe of Gracchus, 
force you to Moderation, ye Termagants. 

Although we have only fragments of his Diversions, in which he 
applied his lash to Quin, Macklin, Barry, and others, we may safely 
believe that he exerted by his mimicry and writing an influence 
secondary to none, except, perhaps, GarricFs, in forcing the actors 
and their public to distinguish between the true and the false in the 
methods of dramatic expression. 

More persistent, perhaps, was his lashing of the charlatan. In 
The Minor as in The Orators, the quackery of eloquence was' his 
mark. This fact we should keep in mind when we judge his atti- 
tude towards Whitefield. Granting his own charlatanism, his un- 
fairness and misrepresentation, even his meanness and spiritual 
blindness, we ought in, fairness to recognize that to him White- 
field’s pulpit behavior and his evangelical methods were detestable, 
as they were also to many better churchmen of the time. As he 
bluntly put it, Whitefiield was 

one of those itinerant field orators, who, tho* at declared enmity with 
common sense, have the address to poison the prindplea, and at the 
same time pick the pockets of half our industrious fellow subjects . . . 
I consider these gentlemen in the light of public performers, like myself 
, . . our purpose is the same and the place immaterial. 

Miss Belden gives Foote full credit, at least, for preferring the 
real and satirical in comedy to the exaggerated and sentimental. 
His populariiy made this, his most commendable zest, one of the 
great theatrical and literary influences of the age. He clearly pre- 
pared the way for Goldsmith and Sheridan and even supplied them 
with plot material and character suggestions. More of his inven- 
tion went into the making of Goldsmith’s farces, perhaps, than 
Miss Belden notes. 
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The surprise is, after all, that as a mimic he accomplished so 
much of lasting value. He was a dramatic cartoonist and was so 
recognized and tolerated by the wisest of his age. It is our mis- 
fortune not to know, nor care enough about, any of his victims to 
see them clearly as we read. Rarely can he make us lay down our 
knives and forks and laugh it out as he did the great company at 
the Bedford or delight us as he did his audiences at the Haymarket, 
Smock Alley, and Drury Lane. Miss Belden has done more than 
any one to assist us to such an enjoyment, and, at the same time, 
to give our entertainer, if not a higher place, at least a more definite 
one in the annals of the stage. 

E. Beadlee Watson 

Dartmouth College 


The Dunciad Vwnoruin. With the Prolegomena of Scriblerus By 
Alexander Pope. Reproduced in Facsimile from the first 
Issue of the origmal Edition of 1729. With an Introductory 
Essay by Robert Kilbtjbn Root. Princeton University Press, 
1929. 42 + 18 + 32 + 124 pp. $4.50. 

This volume is not merely a pleasant reminder of a two-hun- 
dredth anniversary. Professor Root is quite right in thinking 
that the Dunciad is best read in its 1729 form, and this facsimile 
will enable students to have that pleasure without being restricted 
to the relatively rare original editions. In his compact Introduc- 
tion Professor Root gives an excellent evaluation of the literary 
qualities of the poem, discusses incisively its peculiarity as a mock- 
heroic, and comments admirably on its seriousness of purpose 
and on the validity and brilliance of its satire. 

The history of the composition and publication of the poem is 
inevitably less satisfactory; for that is a very complex subject im- 
possible of full treatment in the relatively brief limits of an Intro- 
duction. Root is certainly on safer grounds than many of his 
predecessors when he explains Pope^s manoeuvres as sportive rather 
than malign. The key to understanding these manoeuvres lies, I 
suspect (but do not surely know), in ttie matter of copyright as 
weU as in dangers of libel suits. Some of the tricks, far from 
being mysterious, were simply devices that Grub-street practised 
daily. Such were the common appearances of " A. Dod in their 
imprints. Dublin Printed, London Reprinted is another com- 
mon dodge for political pamphleteers — ^whose tactics Pope was 
borrowing against themselves. This last device, however, carried 
diBBculties. In Pope’s day anything printed in Dublin could be 
pirated with impunity in London from a Duilm edition. (That 
fact explains, incidentally, why Pope tried so hard to get his letters 
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to Swift back from Dublin unprinted.) Documents in the Public 
Eecords Office and the British Museum will, I beheve, someday 
show that when the time came to publish the second edition of the 
1729 Dunciad^ GiUiver, the publisher, refused to proceed until he 
could have copyright protection agamst piracy. Pope loved his joke 
of anonymity, as did the Grub-street journahsts theirs, and so he 
assigned his rights to three distinguished ornaments of the peerage, 
who m turn sold them to GiUiver for £100 without using Pope^s 
name in the transaction. The peers kept the poem still technically 
anonymous ; they gave GiUiver nghts in the poem (which anonym- 
ity made difficult in view of the existence of Dublin editions) ; and 
through the special privileges of their rank they helped terrify 
piratical printers. Pope did not recover sure rights in the poem 
until the spring or summer of 1743 — b, fact that delayed for months 
the publication of the fully revised Dunciad in four books. But that 
story can be authoritatively told only when some one has mastered 
the intricacies of the copyright cases of Pope^s day; and, so far as 
is known, no one has yet done that. 

In a work of this sort the text of the facsimile is of course 
the important matter. A few remarks concemmg the limita- 
tions inherent in facsimiles may consequently be m point.^ 
This is a good facsimile; but it is hardly exaggerating to say 
that no sudi thing as a perfect facsimile exists. In any known 
process of facsimde reproduction exaggerations or diminutions 
of spots or of light inking are bound to occur. If the original 
page contains a small brown spot, the spot in facsimile may come 
out black and may look like punctuation. If the inkii^ is light 
in parts of the original, symbols perfectly visible there simply will 
not reproduce in facsimile without interminable effort on tiie part 
of the photogr^her and the plate-maker. Flaws in photographic 
plates account for strange happenings in the process. If you own 
an original 1729 quarto of the Dunciad, it will probably differ 
from Boot's facsimile in at least the following minute points : (of 
course I have not examined the copy from which the facsimile 
was made, but 1 have examined pages in the two Hoe copies now 
in the Huntington Library) In Sie ^'Letter to the Publisher," 
p. 5, there is no mark of punctuation in the original after care 
(last Ime of the page), nor after could, p. 6, third line from the 
bottom of the page, nor anything but a parenthesis between ^pere 
and for on p. 8, fourth line from the top. (This parenthesis has 
been poorly restored by hand apparently: in the original it is a 
true type.) Frequent examples of what seem to be broken type 
are simply added eccentricities in the process of reproduction. In 
facsimile dots disappear that in the original are distinct over ?s 

* Similar remarks may be noted in the review by W. W. Gregg of Dr. 
Tannenbaum's Shakspere Forgeiies,’* Rev, of Eng, Stud,, v (1929), 344-5S. 
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(See pp. 6 and 11 of the Letter to the Publisher In general 
the appearance of broken type in facsimile is no sure evidence that 
the type may not appear perfect in the original. Page 11 of the 

Letter to the Publisher prints wherein with an undotted % (line 
7) ; prints in (line 19) with an apparently broken n, and prints 
Admiration (line 25) with an apparently broken m and with a 
spot under the n. In the note to Bk. i, 1. 104, at least two letters 
quite visible in the Hoe copies are invisible in the facsimile. Of 
course the Princeton copy of the Dunciad may have these flaws, 
but it IS a safe guess that these are simply typical examples of 
what is bound to happen in making reproductions of this sort. 
The large font used in the text of the poem reproduces very well; 
the footnotes in smaller type have more than once blurred. 

I point out these defects, not in criticism but rather in explana- 
tion of the limitations inherent m facsimiles. I suggest that 
editors should always (1) identify the copy of the book used m 
reproduction; (2) specify clearly the particular method of re- 
production used (this gives a clue as to the sort of eccentricity 
to be expected) ; (3) indicate the fact (if it is a fact) that im- 
perfections inevitable in the process of reproduction have been re- 
moved by retouching or mending the plates; and, most 
important of all, (4) give a list of corrigenda for spots where the 
exaggerations or diminutions unavoidable in reproduction are 
such as to give a possibly false impression of the original. The 
avoidance of such impressions by the means indicated as (3) is 
usual, but it of course tends to subvert the authority of facsimile 
texts. Boot’s methods are to be commended in general; he might 
have helped by giving such a list as suggested in (4). Proof- 
reading for facsimiles is terrifically difficult. If the Pacsimile 
Text Society does not recognize this fact at the start, the Society 
will be short-lived. The present popularity of facsimiles seems to 
warrant this caution agamst implicit trust of them on minute 
points. 

Geobge Sheeubitbn 

University of Chicago 


Dicmes of WilUam Johnston Temple, 1780-1796, Edited with a 
Memoir, by Lewis BETTAirr. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1929. $7.00. 

Like Boswell, Boswell’s most intimate friend kept a diary, 
though not with such assiduity or fulness. These six thin jour- 
nals, now in the possession of Temple’s great-granddaughter, are 
here printed for lie first time by Mr. Bettany, author of ESumd 
Jeirnm^ham and his Friends, who has now had access to practi- 
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cally all the Temple MSS. extant. He makes no claim for them 
as literature, addressing his book chiefly to Boswellian scholars 
and amateurs.^^ But I have found, after reading the journals 
through for the second tune, that, though forbidding in appearance 
because of the large number of entries which are nothing more 
than lists of books read and letters written, they do have in a 
remarkable degree the power of making real to the reader the 
nervous, frustrated, self-torturing nature of their author. 

Temple was not a great man. With an ambition almost as 
boundless as Boswell^s, he had just will-power enough to organize 
his days into a comfortable routine which kept him always prepar- 
ing for a great historical work that seems never to have got beyond 
the stage of notes. A month before his death he wrote in his 
diary, Alas ! though my Life has been blameless, yet I fear it 
has not been useful; for what have I produced or done?^', and 
in the fourth entry from the end he laments, ^^ITo progress in 
my Papers. 8-9 + 10-1 -f- 6-10 but 8 " — which probably means. 
If I study and write from 8 to 9 and from 10 to 1 and from 6 to 
10, it makes only eight hours a day.^^ 

Mr. Bettany has printed the journals veriati/m and literatim, 
with very few textual notes, confining himself almost entirely to 
biographical notices of the persons mentioned. These he collects 
before each journal, an exc^ent arrangement for a reader who is 
going straight through the book, but very inconvenient for the 
student who consults it as a work of reference. The Boswellian 
specialist and amateur^' to whom the book is chiefly addressed 
would find his ends better served by a full index (there is no 
index at all) and the more orthodox arrangement of footnotes. 
I should also have been grateful for a good deal more of the kind 
of special annotation which Mr. Bettany alone is in a position to 
provide. 

Mr. Bettany^s memoir of Temple is spirited and judicious. As 
no other biography of Boswell’s most intimate friend is likely 
ever to be written, I feel that I can make this review of most 
value by adding here some notes based principally upon the MS. 
material in the Isham Collection. 

P. XX. A letter from Boswell to Margaret Montgomerie shows 
BosweU’s first visit to Mamhead covered 3 to 5 November 1769. In April 
1775 he was “ accompanied by the Corsican patriot. General Paoli,” only 
as far as Wilton. , . . . 

P, yHy. Boswell says that Nancy Temple suffered from defect in 
one of her legs and feet which made her walk lame ” (Journal, May 14, 
1790). One gets no hint of this from her father’s diary. 

P. Ixvii. Pour of Temple’s letters to Boswell survive in the Idiam 
Collection, and seem to he excellent specimens of the entire correspondence. 
Two (Boswell Papers, vm. 175-178, 196-201) give Boswell advice on his 
marriage, and one was written on the occasion of Mrs. Boswell’s death, 

P. i™. Boswell’s letter to his brother on 13 October 1794 instructkig 
him to deposit five pounds "to the account of the Bev. Mr. Baron at 
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Lostwitliiel, Cornwall,” who ‘‘took charge of paying the gratuity to Mary 
Broad,” does, on the face of it, “look extremely odd and unaccountable,” 
but the affair turns out to be much to Boswell’s credit, and proves Mr. 
Bettany’s suspicions of “irons in the fire, of course” to be unwarranted, 
Mary Broad was an unfortunate young woman, a native of Fowey, sent 
to Botany Bay, I suppose for felony. She escaped and returned to London, 
where she was befriended by Boswell, who furnished her with money, 
and helped her to rejoin her family. (He probably also defended her in 
eouit and secured her pardon, but the diary for the necessary date is 
missing.) She sailed for Fowey on 13 October 1793 on the Arm <md 
EUzaheth, Boswell saw her the day before she sailed “and wrote two 
sheets of paper of her curious account of the escape from Botany bay.” 
These, alasl are lost. He also “assured her of ten pounds yearly as 
long as she behaved well, being resolved to make it up to her himself in 
so far las subscriptions should fail.” It was settled that the days of 
payment should be 1 November and 1 May. This letter of 13 October 
1794 lefers to one of these semi-annual payments, and indicates that Mary 
Broad was still in Cornwall 

P. Ixxi. Temple’s “ unknown ” Johnsonian publication was The Oharae- 
ter of Doctor Johnson, W^th Illustrations ftom Mrs, Piozzi, Sir John 
SawJcms, and Mr, Boswell, London, Billy, 1792. See TLS., 22 May 1930. 

P. 97. The loss of Temple’s diary for 1792 covering the visit of Boswell 
and his daughters is to be regretted, but is of less importance since 
Boswell’s full Journal of the trip has survived. 

Febidebiok a. Pottle 

Yale Unwersity 


EUadbeth GasJcell. By Gbeald DeWitt Sanders. With a biblio- 
graphy by Clark S. Foethtjp (Cornell Studies in English, 
XIV), Nev Haven, Yale University Press, 1989. Pp. xvii -j- 
86 ?'. 

Prof^sor Sanders has set himself very definite limits in this 
book on Elizabeth GaskeU. He no doubt would have liked to 
write the needed GaskeU biography, but since important letters 
and much original material is stiU withheld by the GadreU execu- 
tors, has thought best to give it up. The book then is to be simply 
a study of Mrs. GaskeU’s works, with the addition of a chronological 
outline of her life and activities, with no attempt “ to buUd up a 
supposititious biography out of material cuUed from her creative 
writings.” Perhaps this resolution has something to do with the 
comparative diortness of the book, which has only 166 pages of 
text. But the facts admitted to these pages have been weighed 
with discrimination. There are no statements of the kind that 
caused Mrs. GaskeU so much trouble in her Life of OharloUe 
Bronie and that are decidedly disapproved of here. " Mrs. Gas- 
keU’s most ardent admirers can offer no apology for the manner 
in which die worked aU these things into the Life. It threw no 
light upon Charlotte Bronte’s character to picture her father cut- 
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ting Tip his wife^s gigot sleeves, and to have repeated this from 
a servant's gossip was unpardonable . . . Branwell^s love affairs, 
even had the report of them been absolutely truthful and substan- 
tiated with incontrovertible facts, were outside the sphere of the 
biography and should have been omitted" Ifo backdoor gossip 
here, and if there are sms let them be sins of omission ! The deci- 
sion not to rework the ground covered by Louis Cazamian^s Le 
Roman Social en Angleterre entails a further limitation, and per- 
mits a very rapid sketch of economical and political backgroxmd 
to pass muster, leavmg the foregroimd to the description of Mrs. 
Gaskell^s life in relation to her career as a novelist, conditions of 
writmg and publication, and to criticism. 

Mrs. Gaskell^s social doctrine is described as a steadfast confi- 
dence in the power of Christian love and mutual understanding, 
working through individual rather than legislative channels, to 
better conditions. How this differs from Dickens’ Christmas Spirit 
we are not told, although this seems an obvious and natural com- 
parison, especially since Mrs. GaskelFs connection with Dickens 
was an important one. One might also expect a comparison with 
the ideas of Disraeli as expressed in his trilogy which came out in 
the years immediately preceding the publication of Mary Barton. 
We are told very little about Mrs. Gaskell^s readmg, or hex relation 
to other writers, except for her friendship with Charlotte Bronte; 
even here there is no comparison of the two authors as personalities, 
although some letters from their correspondence are printed. Pro- 
fessor Sanders does point out some probable debts to Crabbe, but 
there were others. One has only to dip into her Cranford to see 
how well she knew the eighteenth centriry. 

The author relies solely on his subject’s life, her novels, and 
his comments upon them to tell us all he cares to have told about 
her. There is no especial interpretation of her life, no psychologi- 
cal analysis of her personality. Yet in spite of what seems to me 
an mmecessary rigid attitude, this is a welcome book. It is authen- 
tic and dependa&e and will be a great help to the future bio- 
grapher. Professor ITorthup’s bibliography is rich and up-to-date, 
and is indexed, like the book itself. 

James B. Foster 

Syracuse Unwersity 


Richard Hahluyt and The English Toyages. By George Bruner 
Parks. New York, American Geographical Society, 1928. 
Pp. xvii + 289. $5.00. 

This, the first real biography of Hakluyt, is a study of consider- 
able magnitude. It is carefully edited and well printed; it has 
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interesting and valuable illustrations and an important introduc- 
tion by Dr. James A. WiUiamson. Professor Parks greatly expands 
our knowledge of Hakluyt, of the history of his name, of the time 
and place of his birth, and of his ancestry. He correlates the 
work of Richard Hakluyt, preacher, and that of his older cousin, 
Richard Hakluyt, lawyer of the Middle Temple, who is not even 
mentioned in the biographical sketch m the DNB. 

But the external facts of Hakluyt^s life are secondary in Pro- 
fessor Parks^s study, and are treated chiefly in the appendices. 
The main theme is the growth of geographical knowledge and the 
development of navigation which changed England from her 
mediaeval isolation, when foreign ships carried even the fish which 
she consumed, to maritime supremacy with colonies in America 
and an empire in Asia. 

The political and commercial organi2dng which led to the found- 
ing of the British Empire is well known; but the equally impor- 
tant organizing of geographical knowledge Professor Parks is 
the first to record adequately. In an age m which written geog- 
raphy necessarily lagged far behind the rapidly advancing knowl- 
edge of voyagers, the two Hakluyts (and especially the younger 
one) were middlemen between the traveller, whose experience 
made him an authority upon routes and markets, and the merchant 
and the colonizer. They were geographical brokers, assimilating 
the new information as fast as it could be gathered and making 
it available. The patriotic motive is first and the scientific second. 
The late Sir Walter Raleigh depicted Hakluyt as a scholarly recluse 
accepting what travellers brought to him; but Professor Parks 
shows him to have been a tireless searcher who took the initiative 
in the quest for information. At the close of the book it is Hak- 
luyt the scientist — ^the student of geography, the editor of accounts 
of travel, and the adviser of merdiants and planters — ^who stands 
forth clearly; Hakluyt the man — ^the husband, the father, and the 
preacher — ^is a shadowy figure of whose character there is little 
record. 

In the great mass of details Professor Parks does not lose his 
way. The life of Hakluyt is a point from which one can resurvey 
the English renaissance and view Elizabethan ideas and ideals in 
a new perspective. Professor Parks emphasizes the fact that (in 
the words of Dr. Williamson) the Elizabethan age was not spa- 
cious, as we are sometimes told, but narrow and needy.^^ Its 
"adventures were not undertaken from swashbuckling zest but 
because good men found their country in a tight place and staked 
their lives and fortunes to redeem ii. Drake, whose brilliant ex- 
ploits have been seized upon by romantic historians, is an ex- 
tremely fortunate exception; more typical, remarks Dr. William- 
son, are Gilbert, Walsingham, and Michael Lok— men who toiled 
hard, risked much, and gained nothing for themselves by it. 

of imoia A. W. Secobx^ 
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DanM Defoe. Essay on Projects (1697). Bine Wirtschafts- und 
SozialgeschicMliche Studie. Von Eknst Gbehabd Jacob. 
Leipzig, Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1929. 142 pp. 

Realism w> Daniel De Foe’s Narratives of Adventure. [By] 
Gebbidi^ta Boobda. Wageningen, H. Yeenman & Zonen, 
1929. 142 pp. 

Dr. Jacob’s thesis (Leipzig) appears in the series known as 
Kolner Anglisiische Arieiten, edited by Professor Herbert Schoff- 
ler. Like other German scholars irho have investigated the beliefs 
and practices of Protestants, Dr. Jacob is interested in the eco- 
nomic and social aspects of Ins subject. In particular he attempts 
to place Defoe’s "Essay” m its historical setting between the 
revolution of 1688 and the Wax of the Spanish Succession. Dr. 
Jacob does not trace Defoe’s numerous ideas to their origin; but 
he prepares the way for that imdertaking by pomting out the 
conations of the tunes which called forth the essay. He discusses 
the new spirit fostered by interest in experimental science; the 
projector abroad; the need of adequate credit and banking sys- 
tems for commerce; and the necessity of financing the war with 
Prance. 

The most original and important part is chapter vi in which 
Dr. Jacob considers the originality of Defoe’s ideas. He takes 
them up one by one, first pomting out the evil which the project 
was to correct and then studying the remedy — ^its origin, its fit- 
ness, and its subsequent history. He concludes that Defoe was 
not the brilliant originator of his ideas, but the practical man, 
shrewd enough to see what was useful in the welter of sugges- 
tions then in the air, m Prance and Holland as well as in Enghmd. 

If I have a complaint, it is not that Dr. Jacob narrows his 
field too much, but rather that he does not plow ve^ deep. A 
glance at his classified bibliography reveals few zeitgenossische 
WerTse in proportion to tiie secondary works; there are, in fact, 
but eight entries, induding the writings of P4nelon and two 
modem books of selections. It is only fair to add that this section 
of the bibliography does not include all the works consulted. 
A-maTig the biographies there is no mention of a brief but impor- 
tant sketch of Defoe’s life by Aitken (Introduction to Romances 
and Narrati/ves of Daniel Defoe, 1896), of Trent’s “Defoe How 
to Know TTitn ” (1916), or of Dottin’s “ La vie et les aventures de 
Daniel De Poe,” 1924. I mention this because Dr. Jacob calls 
Thomas Wright Defoe’s latest biographer and because the dreteh 
of Defoe’s Life is somewhat out of date. Por example, he gives the 
year of Defoe’s birih as 1661. Long ago Aitken proved 1661 to 
be too late and suggested 1669 or 1660; and now Dottin has 
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narrowed the time to the latter half of 1660, since a sister had been 
born on June 19, 1659. 

If Dr. Jacob leans too heavily upon the older biographies, the 
same cannot be said of Dr. Eoorda whose thesis (TJniversity of 
Amsterdam) shows familiarity with recent studies of Defoe. Even 
though she does not make full use of them, she reads them criti- 
cally and occasionally points out errors in them. After briefly 
sketching the religious, political, philosophical, and literary cur- 
rents which influenced Defoe, Dr. Eoorda analyzes "Eobinson 
Crusoe” (i and ii), Captain Singleton,” and the ^^ITew Voy- 
age”. Defining realism as close resemblance to what is real” 
and fidelity of representation,” she is interested not in whether 
Defoe^s narratives are true, but m whether they impress the reader 
as true. Defoe^s sources and raw materials she hardly considers 
at all. Nor does she contribute any considerable body of new 
facts. But though she repeats much that has already been said 
of Defoe^s methods, she is alert in detecting what is actually realis- 
tic and what fails of bemg so in the novels studied. 

A. W. Sbcobd 

Umversiiy of Illinois 


The Pepys Ballads. Edited by Htdbe Edwaed Eollins. Harvard 
TJniversity Press, vols. I, II, III, 1939-1930. Bach $3.60. 

In these three attractive volumes Professor H. B. EoPins con- 
tinues his s^olarly reprints of seventeenth-century popular lyrics. 
They are the first of a projected series of six, the purpose of which 
is to make available the hitherto unprinted pieces in the ballad col- 
lection of the noted diarist Samuel Pepys. A complete reprint of 
t he Pepys collection is not planned by Professor Eollins. He in- 
cludes in his first and second volumes texts earlier in date than 
1640 that do not appear in the Ballad Society's Boxiurghe Ballads, 
1871-1880, and the Bagford Ballads, 1878, or in the Pepysian Gar- 
land edited by him in 1933. The third volume reprints many 
ballads from the years 1666-1688. 

Professor EoUins executes his editorial responsibilities with his 
usual care, discrimination, and thoroughness. Ample headnotes are 
provided for the individual texts, literary and historical allusions 
are foUowed out, and significant features are brought into rdief. 
Comparatively few of the songs are assigned to their authors. In 
subject-matter and lyrical patterns they are of the types staple for 
their perioi There are many songs of trades and professions, his- 
torical and pseudo-historical son^, songs witii literary associations, 
country ditties, songs of marriage, romances, love baUads, and 
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many sermons and moralizing pieces. In the third volume are re- 
printed songs dealing vrith political events and picturesque happen- 
ings having news value, and songs of murders and prodigies — 
familiar topics of broadsides — appear in abundance. The assort- 
ment of material is miscellaneous enough for all tastes. A 
twentieth-century reader of the Pepysian ballads is struck, I think, 
by their unmistakable superiority in taste, expression, and lyrical 
gift to the mass of popular song of the same status today. 

The value of such a reprint of broadsides lies in the picture of 
the times that they record for the historian and in the display of 
types and topics of popular song that they present for the student 
of literature. More solid Thmgs do not show the Complexion of 
the times so well as Ballads and Libels " is the appropriate quota- 
tion prefixed by the editor to his third volume. The completed 
series of The Pepys Ballads will be noticed at greater length in the 
columns of Modern Language Notes. 

Louise Pound 

University of l^ehrasha 


Sachwbrterbuch der Deutsohhunde. Unter Fbrderung du/rch die 
Deutsche Ahademie heravsgegeben von Dr. Waxthbe Hof- 
STAEa?TBE und Prof. Dr. Fleich Pbtees. Bd. I: A-J. 
Leipzig und Berlin: G. B. Teubner. VIII u. 604pp. E. 31. 
31. 

Dies Worterbuch ist bereits vor dem Kriege erwogen und geplant 
und in den ersten Jahren naeh dem Kriege von neuem in Angriff 
genommen worden. Die jetzigen Herausgeber haben dann 1926, 
zwar auf die Grundlagen ihrer Vorarbeiter gestiitzt, gemafi der 
Keueinstellung der Literaturforschung und der Padagogik einer- 
seits, der Gebietserweiterung des Begriffes Deutschkunde andrer- 
seits das Werk neu umgrenzen und seinen Inhalt neu aufteilen 
mussen. ^^Bs soUte nunmehr als Grundlage deutscher Bildung 
eine GesammtdarsteUung deutscher Kultur unter steter Beriick- 
sichtigung ihrer Verbindung mit fremvolMsehen Kulturen itn 
Kehmen und Geben bringen.^^ 

Das ist, soweit man nach dem ersten Bande urteilen kann, 
glanzend gelungen. Es ist iiberraschend, wie verhaltnismaJig ein- 
heitlich bei 26 Pachberatem und 146 Mitarbeitem die einzelnen 
Artikel ausgef alien sind und wie durchgreif end sie den Zielpunkt, 
der im obigen Zitat angegeben ist, im Auge haben. Man ver- 
gleiche z. B. die Artikel AntiJce (I. Die Antike und die deutsehe 
Geschichte, mit sechs zeitlichen Fnterabteilungen; II. Antike 
Kulturleistungen mit neun Fnterabteilungen in Wirkungfeldem), 
Arbeit, AufkVirmg, BmJcunsi, Drama, und man wird von der 
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Eeichlialtigkeit und Gedrangtheit der Information erstannt sein. 
Der Artikel Baukunst nut seinen klaren Grnndnssen nnd seinen 
ca. 20,000 Worten anf 26 Seiten ist allein ein kleines Bnch. Aber 
auch die kurzeren Artikel werden dem Lebrer und Germanisten 
zu scbneller Onentiemng willkommen sein. Ich denke z. B. an 
den uberblick nber die Anredeformen, der in einer Seitenspalte 
alles Notwendige klar znsammenfafit, oder an die knappen Dichter- 
biographieen, die jedesmal auch die wichtigsten Ausgaben und 
Monographieen verzeichnen. Bei fremdsprachlichen Dichtern 
steht dem Plane gemaJ die deutsche Beziehung im Blickpunkte, 
so bei Byron (S. 204) Goethe, Heine und Chamisso. Ein Thema 
wie Don Juan oder Herakles erweitert sich zu einer kleinen Sach- 
geschichte. 

Das Auslanddeutschtum ist leider verhaltnismafiig karglich 
bedacht worden. Ich habe in dem einschlagigen Artikel nichts 
Tiber deutsche Auslandsschulen gefunden, auch vergeblich nach 
Auskunft Tiber Deutschunterricht in den Vereinigten Staaten ge- 
sucht in dem umfassenden und gutorganisierten Aufsatz Aimrika 
von Friedrich Schonemann. Deutsch-englische Literaturbezie- 
hungen stehen andrerseits durchweg hinter der Behandlung der 
deutsch-franzosischen zuriick, was umso erstaunlicher ist, als auf 
dem ersteren Gebiete unsere Kenntnisse durch Gesamtarbeiten 
viel weiter gefdrdert sind. In der Literaturangabe des Artikels 
England vermisse ich L. M. Price English-Germm Literary In- 
fluences und B. Q. Morgans unentbehrliehe Bibliographie der 
XTbersetzungen ins Bnglische (an derselben Stelle, S. 289, ist 
iibrigens auch das Wort Booh im Titel The Oxford Booh of Engl. 
Verse versehentlich ausgef alien). 

Aber das sind Binzelheiten, welche unser Gesamturteil nicht 
wesentlich beeintrachtigen konnen. Deutschlehrer hierzulande 
werden das Buch besitzen miissen, ja werden mat Gemifi und Ver- 
gniigen darin lesen. Est ist erstaunlich, dafi deutsche Wissen- 
schait und zwar auf alien Gebieten nicht nur neuorientierend tatig 
ist, sondern auch zu dieser Sammelarbeit Mut und Mufie hat, wie 
sie neben einem solchen Sachworterbuch auf unserm Felde in dem 
groJiangelegten Handiuch der Literatwr und der neuen, jetzt 
Eeclamschen Anthologie Deutsche Literatur in Entwchlungsreihen 

sich betatigt. Ebnst Fbisb. 


Das BUd in der Diehbmg. Von Hermanst Poktgs (I. Band: Ver- 
such einer Morphologic der metaphorischen Formen). Mar- 
burg, N: G. Blwerfsche Verlagsbuchhandliing, 1927. Pp. 
23;+ 513. 

Es ist unmoglich im Eahmen einer kurzen Besprechung diesem 
aufierordentlieh umfangreichen, umfassenden und schwe^iissigen 
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Werke gerecht zu werden. Im Bestreben^ seine Darstellung bild- 
licher Denkformen allseitig zn verankem, greift der Verfasser auf 
samtliche Eandgebiete liber, Pbilosophie, Psyehologie, Anthropo- 
logie, Philologie n. s. w, sodaJS erne Art Kompendinm der moder- 
nen Forschnng ensteht, 7on Max Weber bis zn nnd 

Eudolf Otto. Dann aber fugt er zu dieser vielseitigen Belesenheit 
und Kenntnis seine eigene schirierige und abstrakte Terminologie. 
Wenn das Buck auf diese Weise den Peliler aller Erstlingswerke 
einer suehenden Zeit deutlich zur Schau tragt, so gelingt es ibiri 
andrerseits auf einem Gebiete, in dem mit leerem und oberflach- 
lichem Edassifizierem und bdem Pormelkram viel und lange ge- 
siindigt worden ist, Schafte und StoUen in die Tiefe zu treiben. 

^ Die Haupterkenntnis, die Pongs zutage fordert, ist die erstaun- 
liche Ergiebigkeit der Bild-erforschung in ihrer Beziehung zur 
Lebenspbilosophie der Dichter. Die Metapber jSndet damit ibren 
wiehtigen Platz in der Seibe von Handschrift uber Ehythmus, 
Melodie, Syntax und alle andem Bigentimdiclikeiten bis hinauf 
zur Weltanschauung als MitteDzur Charakterisierung dichterischer 
Wesensart. Im Einzelnen vrird dann eine Staffelung der Gleich- 
nisformen der Intensitat nach geboten, uber deren Tragweite ich 
vorlaufig nicht zu urteilen vennag. Ich habe mich mit dem Werke 
ein paar Monate (mit XJnterbrechungen) herumgeschlagen und 
kann noch nicht behaupten, einen Maren Uberblick gewonnen zu 
haben, Aber ich bereue die Zeit nicht, die ich darauf terwendet 
habe und bin mir durchaus bewufit, dafi kein Literarhistoriker an 
dieser Arbeit voriibergehen kann. tJbrigens entschadigen sehon 
die innner wieder erfreuenden Erkenntnisse in Analysen zitierter 
Dichtwerke von Beowulf bis Becher und von Dante bis Ddblin. 
Der Verfasser is kein Pedant. 


The Johns Hopkins JJmverstty, 


Ee2TST Peisb 


Tales of the North American Indians selected and annoftated by 
Stith Thompson. Harvard University Press, 1929. Pp. 
xxiii + 386. 

Looking through European bibliographies of fairytales one is 
often struck by the relative pauc% of references to North American 
Indian tradition. One reason is, of course, that the tales of the 
New World are so far removed from the European ones that the 
points of contact are limited in number, but in many cases the 
chief cause is that this vast store of tradition is not easily acces- 
sible to European folklorists. This book of Professor Thompson’s 
will be welcomed the more eagerly as it offers an excellent intro- 
duction to what Professor Boas calls "the most extensive and 
accurate record of myth tale and legends possessed by a primitive 
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people." It may indeed be said that the volume is as indispen- 
sable guide to the tales of the Indians as are the famous Bolte- 
Polivka Anmerkungen to European tradition, and any one ac- 
quainted with the study of fairytales will feel the weight of such 
a compliment. 

The main interest of international study will perhaps centre 
upon the question of connexions with European tradition. The 
problem differs with different classes of stories. There are the 
tales imported from Europe in later days, and in a previous study 
the author traced the fortunes of 30 European stories in North 
America. The unique value of such cases is apparent. There is 
a transmission to an entirely new world of ideas, and the different 
stages of the process are visible. These are: the European ver- 
sions, the story as told by immigrants in America, and as told 
by the Indians. Since all attempts of explaming the ubiquity of 
folktales have to reckon with borrowing and transmission, such 
instances are of the greatest importance; in most cases one has 
to assume long periods of time between present versions and their 
arrival in a country. Bible stories fall into line with other tales, 
and it is strange to see how, for instance, a story like that of Adam 
and Eve, which in itself has a strong aitiolo^cal " twist, lends 
itself to further development in the same direction. 

Ear more difficult is the problem of earlier connexions where 
the similiarity between tales is the only proof of a transmission. 
Thus one particular case raises difficult problems, and a passage 
from America to Europe seems the only explanation. It is the 
tale-cycle, containing ^^the bungling host," the fishing, and "the 
iiTiiTnftl marriage." There are many Indian versions, and a cor- 
responding number from the Eskimos, but the strange thing is 
that the story is rather well known in Norway. The fishing episode 
is common to all Norse versions, but the assumption that the 
Eskimos got the story from the ancient Norse settlers, seems un- 
tenable in face of the fact that the tale was known " through the 
whole west-easterly Canadian belt." The tale did hardly reach 
Norway from the east, it is known in the other Scandinavian 
countries, and the nearest trace of it to the east is a corrupt version 
from the Kola peninsula. 

Or, to mention instances of wider import, there is the " Smith- 
sound Swan-maiden story," The motif is a commonplace in tra- 
ditional stories from Greenland to Melanesia, and while all may 
agree that the idea of a human being marrying an animal may 
have arisen independently, the complicated story, keeping every- 
where to the same scheme, must have wandered from people to 
people. Or the ideas of the creation out of the primeval sea. AH 
through Siberia similar beliefs are held, and it is strange that the 
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lays of Eastern Finland relate how a daughter of the air^^ fell 
ont of the sky and floated on those vast waters. 

The volume offers fresh materials and suggestions to students of 
primitive religious ideas as of folklore. The lasting impressions 
are the unity of primitive ideas everywhere, and the tenacity of 
what was once religion and myth surviving as folklore. 

EEiDAn Th. Cheistiakse^jt 

Oslo, "Norway 


Le Couronnement de Renard, poeme du treiziime siecle. Public 
par Alfeed Foulet. Prmceton University Press and the 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1929. Pp. Ixsviii + 125. 
Elliott Monographs 24. 

This edition of the Couronnement de Renard is an admirable 
piece of work and will of course replace the antiquated version 
published by Meon in 1826. The introduction lucidly sets forth 
the pertinent facts about the poem, its manuscript, date, sources, 
relations, influence and significance, and the notes at the end are 
competent and copious. Unlike Ulrich Leo, M. Foulet sees in the 
Couronnement not a general attack upon the democratic tendencies 
of the day, but a more personal satire inspired by hatred and dis- 
trust of the Mendicant Orders and designed by the author to warn 
the Marquis de Namur against the " renardie inherent in their 
ranks. The poem is therefore a falle symloUque, which, like 
Renard le Nouvel and Eutebeuffs Renard le Bitourne, merely uses 
the cadre of the beast epic to point a contemporary moral. Because 
of its incidental illumination of the customs and manners of the 
day, because of its relation to the Fables of Marie de Prance and 
because of the humour of certain scenes and the proverbs they 
frequently incorporate, the poem has considerable general interest, 
more perhaps than the editor modestly claims for it. Its list of 
fabulous beasts, lines 1720-1822, which P. has cleverly traced to 
the unpublished De natura rerum of Thomas de Cantimpr4 
(p. xl-3lvii), will also be of special service to those concerned with 
semantics, while students of the courtly romances will unexpectedly 
find several references to their heroes in lines 53, 106-9. 

Particularly commendable in this edition are the portions de- 
voted to the language of the poem. The editor suggestively indi- 
cates liiat author and scribe may have been one, but his technique 
in discussing the language of each, in treating separately their 
dialectal and non-dialectal peculiarities, is as conservative as it is 
revealing. A few further peculiarities might have been listed: 
espouse (: orguilleuse) 145; the m for n of aucum 180, chascum 
998; the i before n mouilUe in sovigne 197 and dngnour or signour, 

5 
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passim \ the reduction of ui in pist 297, but these in no way affect 
F/s conclusion that author and scribe wrote the literary French 
of the period with a certain admixture of northern and eastern 
forms. The Glossary is also worthy of note (should not 
roumanchier 1715 have been included?) and the device of classi- 
fying together in the introduction (p. Ixxv) the types of correc- 
tions incorporated in the text is excellent. Although F. expressly 
disclaims any fStichisme in his devotion to the reading of his 
manuscript, he introduces relatively few changes and those are all 
of a nature that any good B4dierite can conscientiously approve. 
In short, this edition is a model of its kind and will be of service 
to all students in the field.^ 

Gkace Frank 

Bryn Maivr College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Alexander Pope as Critic and Humanist. By Austin Warren. 
(Princeton Studies in English, No. 1). Princeton University Press, 
1929. x-t-289 pp. The main conclusions reached by Professor 
Warren in his examination of Pope^s literary criticism are not 
new, and few students of the eighteenth century will be inclined to 
take issue with him, save, perhaps, those who object to his placing 
of Pope above Addison in the ranks of the Augustan critics. But 
it ]s well that the whole body of Pope^s work, and especially the 
pertinent passages m the correspondence, should have been ex- 
amined from this point of view. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that dealing with Pope^s 
edition of 'Shakespeare, Here Professor Warren successfully de- 
fends Pope from a number of Lounsbury^s charges, and makes a 
more nearly just estimate of the value of Pope's editorial accom- 
plishments. He also examines in some detail the nature of the 
passages which Pope marks as most shining." No more illumi- 
nating exposition of the divergence of Pope's taste and his pro- 
fessed critical theories can be imagined. It is a pity that Professor 
Warren did not give a complete list of these marked passages: his 
summary indicates that they are not numerous enough to have 
overburdened his pages. 

With the exception of this chapter the book might have been 
improved by condensation. The author, in his desire to be sure 
that no point is slighted, has included in his text much elementary 
material that might better have been relegated to the notes, and 

Only minor misprints have been noted: p. ix, line one, read framr for 
/m-; p. xxviii, note 3, read 0PM A for OIPMA; p. Ixxv, the first of the 
mots a mpprmer cannot be found in the line indicated. 
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some irrelevancies that could have been omitted altogether. This 
fault of style will perhaps irritate the reader vrho is already mod- 
erately familiar with Pope and his period. Such a reader^ hWever, 
may turn to the index, which is now our most convenient key to 
Pope^s entieal opinions. 

ASTHUB E. CASE 

Yale Unwereity. 


James Hogg, The Poetical Mirror. Edited by T. Bable Wblby. 
London: The Scholartis Press, 1929. Pp. xvi+1^^* 8 sh. 6 d. 
Mr. Eric Partridge of The Scholartis Press is performing a useful 
service to scholarship and leUes leftres through the publication of 
handsome but inexpensive reprints, mainly of inaccessible if not 
forgotten eighteenth- and nineteenth-century books. Hogg^s paro- 
dies, origindly issued in 1816, are little known and do not often 
appear in sales catalogues. One mimicks Byron, one Hogg himself, 
and the twelve others imitate his friends : Scott, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, and Professor Wilson. In a suggestive though 
slight introduction Mr. Welby points out that, whereas most good 
parodies unite reverence with mockery and exldbit a lover^s rage 
against that which in the beloved rebukes his adoration,” yet in 
Hogg^s best passages ^^the joke is not in any hinted comment” 
for they are very nearly what the poets themselves might have 
written. A curious lUusteation of this point is furnished by a letter 
to the T.L.8. of October 24 in which Mr. J. M. Turnb^ shows 
that The Plying Tailor ” one of the parodies of Wordsworth, may 
deal with a person about whom Wordsworth wrote to- Lamb. Ac- 
cordingly, although The Poetic Mirror contains burlesque that 
is obvious and crude, and parody that mingles reverence with 
mockery, " it is not for criticism or for laughter that one goes to 
this book; it is for Hogg^s finest gift, that gift of malign imagi- 
nation.” As to this last one may have doubts, for parts of H. C. 
Bunneris admirable ^^Home, Sweet Home” after the manner of 
Whitman are just the kind of parody Mr, Welby has in mind, yet 
they are free from malignity and are not distinguished by imagi- 
nation. 

E.n.H. 

The Fred Newton Bcott Anniversary Papers, By Poemee Sttt- 
DBKTs Aim Colleagues of Peofbssoe Soott. University of 
Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. viii + 319. An amiiversary volume 
most completely realizes itself when, in addition to recogniring 
the long and distinguished service of a scholar, it illustrates in 
the contributions themselves the genius of his teaching. The 
present volume is of such a character. Professor Rankin properly 
states in the Preface that ''the footings and foundations for future 
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superstructure of psychologically full and precise analysis and inter- 
pretation of the phenomena of speech'^ are in Professor ScotPs 
work. It is therefore to be expected that the majority of the 
fourteen papers will deal with stylistic problems, literary theory, 
and the nature of the aesthetic experience. 

In a thoroughly matured paper, the Approaches to Literary 
Theory, Dr. Charles E. Whitmore evaluates the historical, psycho- 
logical, and scientific approaches to the interpretation of Literature. 
This study can hardly be ignored by future students of literary 
theory. In a paper on The Artist, Mr. Lawrence H. Conrad ad- 
vances the thesis that intuitions are not mysterious in their origin 
but are the products of artistic, as opposed to scientific, research, 
the character of this research being the ability of one gifted with 
imagination to project himself, under certain favorable conditions, 
into lo>wer and higher forms of life; ^^that artistic research is a 
definite procedure, its steps as open to analysis as are the steps 
of scientific research; that the results of artistic research, if less 
reliable, are frequently more valuable than those of scientific re- 
search; and that there could be established without great difficulty 
a del^ite course of training that would lead to the acquisition of 
this ability Turning to a more concrete paper. Professor Ada 
L. P. Snell, in The Meter of ' Ohristabelf finds the much-discussed 
'^new principle,^^ which Coleridge speaks of in the famous note 
at the close of the Preface to Christabel, to consist in the adding 
and subtracting light syllables in order to mold rhythms in har- 
mony with different emotional impulses.^^ Coleridge thus "in- 
spired a new conception of metrical phenomena, turning poets 
now for over a century to fresh experimentations/^ 

All of the contributions are worth reading, and several are of 
superior merit. frederiok m. padbleoed 


The Eailya/rd School of Fiction. By Ada Wallace Egberts. 
The Culver-Stockton Quarterly, Jan. pp. 1-36: April, pp. 39-68, 
1929. An excellent short study of the Kailyarders. The author 
points out their relation to Scott, Galt, Stevenson and the con- 
temporary literary taste, describes the literary qualities of their 
novels and short stories, criticizes the work of the best representa- 
tives of the so-called school, and finally discusses the significance 
of their wk as a whole. e. tostbe 


Bv/ma Poetry and Prose with Essays by Mackenzie, Jeffrey, 
Carlyle and Others. With an Introdnction and Notes by K 
Dbwab. New York, Oxford TTniversity Press, American Branch, 
1989. Pp. xz + 803. $1.85. Thirty pages of this Toliune are 
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devoted to selections from notable critical studies, forty to extracts 
from the poet^s correspondence, thirty-eight to notes, and ninety- 
three to poems. For the prose selections and for Professor Bewares 
admirable introduction there can be nothing but praise, but the 
presence of expurgated texts and mere snippets of the longer poems 
unfits it for use as a college text. 

J. DBLANOET FERGUSOir 


Selections from Old Testament Literature. Edited by HBsny 
David Gray. With notes compiled by Wallace J. Tickers. 
New York, Macmillan, 1930. Pp. xvii + 706. $3.00. Unlike most 
recent books of Old Testament selections for college study, this 
volume contains all the material for a somewhat extended course. 
It includes, for example, practically all of Job, thirty-eight Psalms, 
most of Ecclesiastes, twenty-three pages of Jeremiah, extracts from 
the late wisdom books of the Apocrypha, portions of the book of 
Enoch (important for Milton), and such late legends as Tobit, 
Judith, and Bel and the Dragon. The arrangement is partly by 
types (Early Narratives, Prophecy and History, Lyric Poetry, 
Dramatic Poetry, Didactic Poetry and Prose Essays, Romantic 
Stories) and partly chronological within these divisions. Some 
teachers may find it inconvenient to have the two stories of the flood 
separated by 306 pages, the priestly narratives of the creation and 
the deluge being in the middle of the book because of their late 
origin. The double principle of division likewise has the effect 
of putting Ruth next to Tobit, instead of in the Persian period 
in coimection with the marriage reforms of Ezra. These and aU 
similar dislocations are, however, amply explained in the introduc- 
tions and notes, which are models of brevity and clearness. The 
general point of view is that of the latest critical scholarship. 

The Unwers%ty of Boohester JOHN E. SLATER 


About English Foetry. By G. F. Beadby. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1929. In seventy-eight brief pages are described 
the interests and pleasures of the ordinary man in reading poetry. 
Significance, rhythm, melody, magic of words, these are the 
chief divisions of the discussion of what poetic beauty means. 
About the ordinary man's problem with the new verse forms 
there is only a paragraph or two, but along the beaten track 
the book is a simply and pleasantly written guide. It raises 
few questions for debate, and makes no pretense to be a contribu- 
tion to aesthetics. Mr. Bradb/s "admittedly loose definition" of 
poetry is diaracteristic of the informality of the volume : " Poetry 
is an emotional and metrical appeal to the understanding, which 
awakens in us, in some form or other, a consciousness of beauty." 
Obviously the interesting word here is " appeal," a helpful word in 
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distinguishing the poetic from the prosaic in any form of art. The 
definition is by no means a bad one. The illustrations are excellent, 
and contain no surprises. 


Smith College, 


E. A. EICE 


Four Studies %n Wordsworth. By Maeian Mead. Menasha, 
Wisconsin: George Banta Company, 1929. When the first of 
these studies on “ Wordsworth^s Eye" appeared in the Puilica- 
tions of the Modem Language Association the author was hailed 
not only as a true Wordsworthian but as the first thorough 
student of what most Wordsworthians have always recognised 
to be a key to the poet^s method and doctrine, his gradual 
discipline of his visionary power. The reprinting of this paper, 
with the new and far longer one on " Light and Colour in Words- 
worth," furnishes us with a definitive eSiibition of the nature of 
Wordsworth^s eye-mindedness." There is not a great deal of 
comparison with other descriptive poets, though an appendix dis- 
plays a list of light and colour words in both Wordsworth and 
Keats, words which they used in common and words peculiar to 
each. The character of the whole study is literalness, but it is of an 
informing kind. One wonders at the patience that will count and 
sort the colours in so vast a canvas as Wordsworth^s complete poems. 
Has any one ever measured the square inches of yellow and blue 
in Constable ? It none the less means something to ascertain, what 
might well be suspected, that in Wordsworth effects of greenness 
and whiteness are those most frequently noted (because most fre- 
quent in nature?), effects of red next (because in landscape it is the 
most striking colour?), and that blue, grey, and yellow are practi- 
cally on a par. This enumeration, it is only fair to add, is rele- 
gated to a footnote. Also his favorite words are discussed. He 
used glitter sevenly-eight times. '^We do not feel that we really 
know our friends," says Miss Mead, until we know their par- 
ticular tastes, even their whims. These individual characteristics 
cannot be dissociated from the sum of the physical, intellectual, and 
moral nature of even a great poet; the nature which, joined with 
has own peculiar experience, makes his poetry his own and no 
other^s." 

Miss Mead has not cared, apropos of such investigations, to 
make up her own formula for the poet^s prescriptive philosophy. 
Little is added in the way of another moral to the critical tale. 
Her skill lies in the exhibition of passages. Nor does she, in her 
study of Wordsworfch^s intention in the "Idiot Boy," have any 
very striking opinion of her own to offer, and no opinion on the 
recent academic controversies about the poem. The fourth paper 
deals with what Wordsworth records on the subject of homes and 
home life. 


Smith College 


B. A. BIOE 
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HAS EMERSON A FUTURE? 

Emerson in the histor}' of religion was a guest of honor who 
reached a party at the moment when its members were dispersing. 
His arrival evoked a bnef sensation — on the doorstep, as it were — 
but did not finally reconstitute the party. In the confusion of dis- 
persal the leading guest found himself for a moment without a 
shelter or a destination. This is a tiny parable to the considera- 
tion of which my thoughts were recalled by the perusal of Mr. 
Carpenter’s scholarly little monograph entitled Emerson and Asia^ 

The book is a modest, bnef, well-planned, and useful summary 
of Emerson’s Oriental readings : it is a compilation of facts, and 
the sources are the Journals and the Worlcs, Two chapters are 
allotted to the Neo-Platonists. We may feel a moment’s surprise 
that the Neo-Platonists should be classed with Asiatics, but Asian 
teaching in their day found a house in Egypt and a tongue in 
Greek. The author defends himself m his introduction for not 
treating his Oriental materials in an Orientally intangible way. 
To my mind his conduct is wiser than his scruple ; he should feel 
as little remorse for not handling mysticism mystically as the 
Oxford Dictionary feels for not giving a nebulous or cloudy defini- 
tion of nebula or cloud. The book of course neither accounts, nor 
hopes to account, for Emerson; Emerson is no more deducible 
from his readings than a silkworm is deducible from a mulberry- 
leaf. Yet lovers of silk will never be indifferent to mulberry-leaves. 
Mr. Carpenter thinks that the very interesting, because very inapt, 
term " Over-Soul ” is original with Emerson. It is quite worth 

1 Emerson and Asia, By Frederic Ives Carpenter. Harvard University 
Press, 1930. Pp. xiii + 282. $3.00. 
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noting that in the short index to this short book the name Eugene 
O^NeiU^^ appears flanked on either side by Omar Khayyam and 
the Oracles of Zoroaster." 

I. 

What is Bmerson^s claim upon the regard of humanity? Ee* 
statement in a few words may be instructive even to his admirers. 

The association of omnipresence with divinity is an old idea. 
The association of divinity with worship is an idea still older. 
Emerson simply saw that, if divinity were omnipresent, the act of 
worship might be everlasting. The experience of God might be un- 
broken. The idea was striking; Emerson went much further ; he 
converted the idea into a program. The experiment was audacious 
— and successful. Emerson^s whole secret may be formulated thus : 
the successful practice of unbroken commerce with omnipresent 
deity. Or again, in more technical form: the combination of the 
broadest generality in the religious object with the highest particu- 
larity in the continuously varying forms which the object presents 
to the disciple. 

Men had dedicated themselves to God before his day. One class 
had referred every act to the divine approbation. Another had 
been professionally devout — ^had dedicated their whole time to the 
accumulation of credits in the divine ledger. A few had found in 
God the object of living: to a few more He had constituted a 
ground for death. But the notion of an unbroken, spiritual com- 
merce which, using every object, should occupy every moment, was 
a novel thing. Here is a fact that sweeps all the literature and all 
the intelligence of Emerson, great and moving as these are, into 
abeyance : here is an addition to history, a new district of experi- 
ence, an augmentation of the sum of human possibilities. The 
soundness or unsoundness of the premises on which this principle 
and this obedience rest is a great matter; but even that greatness 
is small beside the fact that on any premise, sound or unsound, the 
result was achievable and was achieved. " Tant pis pour le sens/' 
said Elaubert, when one of his beautifully modulated sentences was 
charged with defect of sense. If logic and Emerson fail to come to 
terms, the. sufferer is logic. 

Two points demand bnef notice before we turn to the religious 
influence of Emerson. His name, let me hasten to say, is secure; 
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he IS certain of the due toll of inscriptions, invocations, appraise- 
ments, and obeisances — of that form of greeting from posterity 
which combines salutation with dismissal. The second point is 
that Emerson had two fames, and that the slighter fame has proved 
thus far the firmer, more abidingly dynamic, of the two. This last 
may be called his secular fame among thinkers. There is no other 
amateur to whom so many experts have been grateful. Emerson 
had the impertinence to say things about politics, economics, in- 
dustry, history, and art which the specialists in those fields were 
generous enough to borrow. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th edition) observes tranquilly 
in re Montaigne : The most noteworthy handling of the subject 
in English is unquestionably Emerson^s in Representative Men."' 
Emerson, after eighty years, is the first voice in English, not on the 
Over-Soul, but on a French essayist — ^a fact visible to encyclo- 
paedias ! No other man, perhaps even to-day, is so often cited by 
unaflBliated minds. The Gentiles have been more faithful than 
straying Israel. Aa audience of thinkers, as guarantors of per- 
petuity, has the marked advantage of being to a large degree an 
audience of spokesmen. TiTiat explains this vogue of the high- 
pnest among the unconverted? Many people would admit that 
Emerson was the sanest of mystics because he was the soundest of 
thinkers, but does it occur to anybody that he was possibly the first 
of thinkers because he was the first of mystics? Does anybody 
broach the suggestion that the zenith might be the point from 
which all levels and all horizons might be most distinctly visible, 
that the airman might give help to the topographer? 

II 

I turn now to the larger and nearer question of Emerson’s re- 
ligious influence and destiny. Liberal religion in Emerson’s day 
mounted to a crest from which, shortly after his iej, it declined 
with a swiftness that was almost catastrophe. Emerson gained by 
the ascent, and furthered the ascent; he lost by the fall which he 
could not halt, which indeed, on one side, he was destined indirectly 
and unwillingly to further. It is a strange and profoundly sad- 
dening fact that, in the liberal field, Emerson’s peculiar tilth 
and glebe, faith and worship could hardly be more dim and faint 
to-day if their exemplar and evangelist had never lived. The cause 
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of this shall be explored a little later. Lret it suffice here to say 
that Emerson came at the best time possible for a brief, bright 
ripening of his influence and fame, at the worst time possible for 
the carrying forward and establishment of these happy prospects. 
He lost his hold, not through any failure in himself, and less 
through any defection or estrangement of his audience than through 
what we might call its lodily removal, as if a man speaking from 
shore to listeners on a ship were to find his speech cut short by the 
unmooring and departure of the vessel. The world was adrift from 
its religious anchorage. 

There are times when, comparing the fleetingness of Emerson’s 
religious influence with the length and the lustre of the trail left 
by such partial prophets as Fox and Swedenborg, we are con- 
founded by the stupidity of Time. We must remember, however, 
that the carriage of fame, like other carryings, is mainly a question 
of transports. These transports in religion are doctrines, organiza- 
tions, rituals, sacraments, programs. Emerson rejected all these 
things, as clogs and hindrances to the commerce of the impassioned 
soul with vital deity. His fame was a foundling to be laid on any- 
body’s doorstep. By providence or by luck in one of its happy 
mimicries of providence the door at which the bantling was laid 
was the door of Unitariamsm. That generous body constituted 
itself forthwith the curator of that fame and spiritual efficiency 
in which it very justly saw the fruit of its own teaching and the 
seed of its own honor. In the wardship of Emerson’s fame, it 
might well have seemed that it had found its own security. A 
Unitariamsm anxious for its own future might have been quieted 
by the word spoken to the affrighted Eoman boatman " Caesarem 
vehis, et.fortunam ejus.^’ 

The partnership was more helpful in its beginnings than later, 
and tended rather to exalt than to elucidate the seer. Emerson has 
often been seen through a blur of worship. Louisa Alcott as a tiny 
girl laid violets on his doorstep, and when in the Rose in Bloom 
she made Emerson almost the matchmaker between two virtuous 
young nobodies, she was still in the same uncomprehending sin- 
cerity strewing violets before his door. Unitarians in general saw 
much more, but even they tended sometimes to treat Emerson as 
a jeweler who should give back to them their own thoughts re-set 
in the pearl and gold of his incomparable diction. They saw the 
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unrivaled specimen: they scarcely discerned the new species. 
Emerson, be it remembered, was not their founder or chief; nobody 
either within or without their body was responsible for Emerson 
per $e^ for Emerson in toto. Disciples take en masse * customers — 
even reverent customers — ^pick and choose. In Emerson the re- 
ligious liberals took and left; and these takings and leavings? 
tended to convert the seer into an image, an enlarged and glonfieil 
reflection, of themselves. 

Ill 

Hnitarianism was the product of many influences the most 
powerful of which in the mid-nineteenth century was probably 
Emerson himself. Its tradition was liberal; it drew new fervor 
and new liberality from Emerson: that was its high fortune. Its 
misfortune lay in the fact that it lost the fervor while it kept the 
liberality, and that liberalitj', in the absence of fervor, is deadly to 
religion. If, indeed, the ardor does not warm the liberality, the 
liberality will freeze the ardor. Put in homelier phrase, if the 
teeth do not break the walnut-shell, the walnut-shell will crack 
the teeth. Liberalism is a strain on the vital force of any cult — 
an ordeal which the Emersons, but not the Bmersonians, can victor- 
iously and profitably meet. Unitananism under Emersonian 
stimulus met it for a time ; when that stimulus withdrew, it was 
enfeebled by its own breadth. In July a man may sleep delight- 
fully with his light tent open to all the winds of heaven; he is rash 
or doomed who repeats the fond experiment in December. 

Eeligions begin by concentration and particularity, by concen- 
trating regard on particular objects, acts, men, deities. Liberalism 
arrives to broaden the field of sanctities ; religion, finally, sees and 
uses good everywhere, in ancient foreign cult and in new-born 
scientific theory, in the instinct of a child and in the profundities 
of intuition. But hospitality, the sanest of virtues, may end by 
turmng the house into a thoroughfare — ^in which ease the essence 
of religion is lost for host and guest alike. God, we are told (even 
by our Quaker Whittiers) is contemporaneous, and the temptation 
supervenes to look for him between the covers of the latest periodi- 
cal. The professors of liberal religion in our day are nothing 
better than shoppers in contemporary literature and philosophy — 
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shoppers who do not buy.® New tokens, new embodiments, of God 
may breed in a faith a hunger for novelty which, in the dearth of 
other resources, may find satisfaction at last in the consumption of 
its own tissue. 

When religion is everywhere, it is nowhere in particular, and the 
people for whom maples are burning bushes are rarely found upon 
their knees before maples. I say rarely, because Emersons are born 
and reared on this irreverent or superstitious planet. They are 
few, and their influence cannot always halt the movements of the 
age toward secularity and paganism. In such ages the effect of 
making religion coextensive with secularity is to make secularity 
co-essential with religion. Emerson^s fate was to encounter such 
an age, and he is for the moment all but forgotten in the walks of 
his disciples. They are now insensible to his feiTor, and they prac- 
tise his liberality to no purpose. 

IV 

So much for Emerson and the present-day liberal. Has he fared 
better at the hands of orthodox believers ? Sixty years ago Emerson 
and liberal religion, though not quite together, were alike m their 
distance from slow-pacing orthodoxy. In the time interval, the tor- 
toise has almost overtaken the hare, but curiously enough, without 
the smallest profit either to Emerson or to liberal religion. In a 
latter-day gospel by Harry Emerson Posdick called Christianity and 
Progress I could not find a single reference to Emerson. Theism in 
its straits might turn for aid in his direction, but it dreads that 
life-boat more than the filling ship. It is actually probable that 
to-day Emerson's mere name is known to fewer Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians than sixty years ago. At that time the writer 
almost outshone the heretic, and Emerson on the arm of Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne found access to many hearths which he could 
never have approached on the arm of Channing or of Parker. That 
chaperonage is scarcely now available, and national pride no longer 
fosters the kind of interest, which, to take a nearer example, the 
undevout and unpatriotic Ibsen evokes in the patriotic and devout 
Norwegian. 

® An exception to this rule is the band of so-called Unitarian Humanists, 
who flourish under the courageous leadership of John H. Dietrich of 
Minneapolis. 
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There remains a third and still more interesting question. 
What IS Emerson^s footmg with the independent non-sectanan 
religious thinker? James Harvey Eobinson^s Religion in Whifher 
Mmhind (1928) mentions Emerson ^ust once, casually, in a 
review of names. Shall we dismiss Mr. Bobinson as a cold philo- 
sopher? What, then, does the man of whom Matthew Arnold 
wrote ^^A voice oracular hath peaFd to-day," signify to reverent 
and elevated spirits of our time, such as Maurice Slaeteriinck 
and George Santayana? Maeterlinck, in a twenty-two page 
early essay in which the name of Emerson occurs just five times, 
abounds in a lyric eloquence which the reader rather inhales than 
digests. At the end he has told us little, has made us feel that 
he valued the Emersonian method more than its results, that, m 
short, he preferred the observatory to the firmament. The high- 
souled Santayana is cool, is niggardly, to Emerson. He begins a 
brief article with emphasis on what we may call the high emana- 
tions from the person of the seer. The emanations, of course, not 
being transferable to print, are not transferable to posterity, and 
exempt postentj”, to that extent, from the necessity of veneration. 
He has some admirable criticism of Emerson^s logic (why did he 
not add some criticism of Emerson^s eyebrows?) and seems finally 
to dismiss the seer as a sublime aberration. Aberrations are least 
forgivable when they presume to put on sublimity. 

Mr. Paul Elmer More and Dr. Irving Babbitt are distinguished 
among the literary critics of our time by a rare constancy — ^im- 
plying, in their case, a rare fortitude — ^in the preaching of a high 
and grave morality. Toward Emerson Dr. Babbitt is not unkind 
and Mr. More is not uncordial ; but both look upon him, as it were, 
^^with one auspicious and one dropping eye," classing him, like 
Santayana, as a divine prodigal to whom one brings a sparing and 
a wary veneration. Mr. More makes Emerson^s facile optimism " 
responsible for Christian Science. He also makes Arnold^s ^^dis- 
interested endeavor" responsible in part, through Walter Pater, for 
the debasement of Oscar Wilde. Perhaps the second genealogy 
may serve as scholium to the first. 

V 

Everywhere the signs seem inauspicious, but these signs do not 
exhaust the horoscope. The neglect into which Emerson has fallen 
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is of another quality than the Lethe in which other saintly and 
prophetic leaders are immersed. Wise men to whom he is tem- 
porarily useless suspect that Emerson and the world have not cast 
their final reckoning together. He is the book that is not so much 
put up as put down — ^the suspended task to which in leisurely and 
thoughtful hours return is possible. We do not yet dare to say 
whether it is yesterday or to-morrow that sleeps beneath the block 
of unhewn quartz m Concord. The force of Emerson^s life and 
gospel remains unexhausted, since the world did not stop to hear 
his preaching to the end, and the force of the human instinct to 
which that preaching appealed is unexpended and is inexhaustible. 
Both are patient, and the future is extensive. Who shall say that 
they will not rejoin each other? 

The rendezvous may be distant ; the logical interval, the logical 
barrier, between ourselves and Emerson is not to be lightly over- 
leapt. But the fitting comment on Emerson's want of logic is 
Lincoln's on the alleged drunkenness of Grant (send his whisky 
to the other generals). Sobriety is admirable, but one prefers — 
Appomattox. One could wish that Emerson had been logical — 
and that logicians had led equally happy and elevated lives. When 
Emerson has said his utmost, the logical difficulties remain; but 
when logic has said its utmost, Emerson remains : and Emerson 
is the larger remainder of the two. After all, intelligence does not 
subvert religion; the besiegers never win until the garrison is 
treacherous. The case of present-day science against religion is 
hardly stronger than the pre-scientific case of logic against Christi- 
anity, and if religion was capable of age-long survival under the 
second, a believer might contend that it was capable of revival 
under the first. The world, which loves and hates religion by 
turns, in and after Emerson's day, had had a surfeit of religion; 
and its respect for logic was merely the politic veil of its reviving 
appetite for worldliness and pagan seculariiy. That movement will 
run its course; its decline is no less certain than its advent: man- 
kind may return to Emerson, like Peer Gynt after his vain 
wanderings to the irremovable and unimpatient Solveig. 

YI 

In the Emersonian philosophy the instinct for fact or reason 
finds three duef stumbling-blocks, the obedience to instinct, the 
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favorable view of life, and the infinitude and immanence of deity. 
The first of these is really unimportant. When Emerson says: 

Follow your instincts/^ the indiscretion, the audacity, is merely 
phrasal; and the whole context is a gloss and emendation for that 
phrase. " Trust thyself : every heart vibrates to that iron string.^^ 
The "iron^^ is conclusive. We are to follow our instincts (the 
higher instincts) through pain and difiSculty. Self-indulgence 
can find no harborage for its cushion or its goblet here. The Emer- 
sonian phrase may be incautious, but I doubt if m the Emersonian 
text it ever served as spur or cloak to license. Can'e Fay ce que 
vouldras over the arched portal of a minster, and the inscription 
would corrupt the mind of nobody. Epicures, passing in the street, 
do not glance upward. 

Emerson^s optimism is exasperating to our pessimism, but we 
must remember that Emerson^s knowledge of evil would almost 
have qualified another man for pessimism, and that the ground for 
pessimism itself is scarcely either logical or scientific. It is curious 
that Emerson^s psychic altitude never suggests to the critics at what 
we may call sea-level what physical altitude so instantly and power- 
fully suggests — ^the possibility of a wider and clearer outlook. 
Drenched with ram, you cannot repress your anger at the man who 
proclaims that the sky is all sunshine and azure ; it never occurs to 
you that his standing-ground may be above the clouds 

The question of theism offers undoubtedly a more serious prob- 
lem. Discussion within my limits is impossible, but it may be 
noted that the theistic ideal underwent in Emerson^s hands a 
harder test than any to which science or logic could subject it — 
the ordeal of lifelong experiment. William James in the Tariettes 
of Religion Experience declares that Emerson never makes it quite 
clear whether his God is an order or a being, whether it should be 
called infinite benevolence or — simply — infinite benefit. If this 
were true, one side of this double possibility would span more than 
half the interval between Emerson and current thought. Science, 
moreover, has been successively both theistic and non-theistic (i. e. 
agnostic), and, if it now leans away from Emerson, we must re- 
member that, in relation to time, space, and matter, it has lately 
added to its other demonstrated powers a noticeable power of self- 
reversal, When science locks a door in the face of protesting ortho- 
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doxy or theism, the place an which it drops the key is not the 
cistern but its own pocket. 

711 

The last thing to be said is that Emerson is not a notion ; he is a 
fact, Emerson is history; he is there in the unchanging record, as 
indelible as Rnnnymede, as inexpugnable as Gibraltar. Let ns re- 
state in a single terse word his originality : to pnt (in practice as 
in theory) the whole weight and worth of the nniverse at its best 
behind each object and behind each moment of experience. The 
premise may be real or lUnsory. If real, the signal fact m the 
history of onr race has been its capacity in one man to appropriate 
this reality. If illnsory, one is still half moved to say that the 
signal fact in the history of onr race has been its power to originate 
this illnsion. Illnsion or reality, it represents the highest yield of 
life. 

Most persons now feel that the facts are against Emerson. Bnt 
science itself in onr day is oddly bnsy at the task of removing the 
virility, the old-time pugnacity, from the word ^^fact.^^ Fact is 
the reflection of the object in the subject; blur the object, blnr the 
subject, approximate or knead together object and subject, and fact, 
like atom, tends swiftly to lose its granular and contumacious 
quality. Knowledge becomes an occasion for experience, an inlet 
to experience, and its virtue is not the virtue of a transcript but an 
application. But it is just here that the hope in Emerson, the 
hope for Emerson, revives. Emerson means for us pre-eminently 
an enlargement of the possibilities of man^s experience ; the inex- 
tinguishable thirst of the race for what is larger and deeper in the 
psychic life cannot finally ignore him. He has achieved the unfore- 
seen, the unimagined; the impossible is humbled in his presence; 
and the race will come back to him as the supplanted heir comes 
back to search in a neglected cabinet for the lost title-deed to a 
disputed fortune. 

0. W. Fiekins 

University of Minnesota 
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NOTES ON POE'S HANS PFAALL 

1. In lus notes on The Unpundlehd Adventure of One Hans 
PfaalJ^ Poe mentions among other stories dealing with a trip to 
the moon a tale from the American Quarterly Perieiv of March, 
1828, entitled *1 Voyage to the Hoonr It has not been pointed 
out, I believe, that Poe apparently reked on the earlier story for 
some of the materials which he used in his own. In both stories 
the obstacle of rarefied air is overcome by means of a machine for 
the condensation of air ; ® similar lists of articles are taken on the 
trip;^ the ascent is started somewhat surreptitiously at night 
and the balloon parses through a point at which the attraction of 
the moon becomes greater than the attraction of the earth so that 
in both stones the balloon undergoes at this pomt a bouleverse- 
ment.** But the most significant detail which the two possess in 
common is that of the employment, as a means of overcoming re- 
sistance to aerial travel, of a metal, spoken of in the earlier story 
as lunanurn ^ and described by Poe as a particular metallic sub- 
stance or semi-metaU Poe's metal is one of the materials for 
making the gas in the balloon, whereas lunarium, being lighter 
than air, itself had lifting power. 

2. The astronomical information contamed in Hans Pfaal Pro- 
fessor Woodberry attributes to ^^Herschel's popular treatise, then 
first published in America."® He refers, of course, not to Sir 
William Herschel, but to his son Sir John F. W. Herschel, who in 
1834 published A Treatise on Astronomy. Poe made little effort 
to conceal this indebtedness to his source, as he mentioned his use 
of it for Hans Pfaall in The Literati.^^ But an exhibit of the 

^ The Compute Worka of Edgar Allen Poe, ed. James A. Harrison, New 
York, 1902, n, 42-43 — thereafter referred to as " Poe.” 

^American Quarterly Review, iii, 61-88. The story is here attributed 
to “Joseph Atterley,” whom Mr. Hervey Allen identifies with Professor 
George Tucker of the University of Virginia {Israfel, i, 175). 

*AQR., m. 71; Poe, n, 53, 66, 75. ^AQR,in, 74; Poe, il, 94. 

*AQR., m, 71-72; Poe, n, 55. AQR., in, 71. 

^AQR., ni, 72; Poe, n, 65-66. ®Poe, n, 62. 

® George E. Woodberry, Edgar Allan Poe, Boston, 1886, p. 83. 

i®Poe, XV, 127 f. 
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extent of his borrowings from Herschel will throw interesting light 
on Poe^s methods of working with his sources. That the poet had 
copied and paraphrased at great length in his Conchologisfs First 
Booh has long been known; but a comparison of Hans Pfadll 
with Herschel shows that he also indulged extensively in copying 
and paraphrasing in his use of Herschel in the present instance. 
There are some ten or a dozen paragraphs which are plainly trace- 
able to HerscheTs work. I give here in parallel columns the pas- 
sages that exhibit the closest approximations, putting in italics 
matter that is carried over without change. 

Treatise Hans Pfaall 


Lastly, the greatest extent of the 
earth’s surface which has ever been 
seen at once hy man^ was that ex- 
posed to the view of MM, Biot and 
Ga^y-Lussao, in their celebrated ae- 
ronautic eaypeditvon to the enormous 
height of 25,000 feet, , . the oon- 
vea> surface of a spherical segment 
is to the whole surface of the sphere 
to which it belongs as the versed 
sine or thickness of the segment is 
to the diameter of the sphere; and 
further, that this thickness, in the 
case we are considering, is almost 
exactly equal to the perpendicular 
elevation of the point of sight above 
the surface. The proportion, there- 
fore, of the visible area, m this 
case, to the whole earth^s surface, 
is that of five miles to 8000, or 1 
to mo,^^ 

When we ascend to any very con- 
siderable elevation above the surface 
of the earth, . , . The barometer. 
. . . From its indications we learn, 
that when we have ascended to the 
height of 1000 feet, we have left 


Woodberry, 109 f. 

F. W. Herschel, A Treatise 
pp. 27-28. 

Poe, a, 63. 


The greatest height ever leached by 
man was that of 25,000 feet, at- 
tained in the aeronautic expedition 
of Messieurs Gay-Lussac and Biot 

The convex surface of any seg- 
ment of a spheie is, to the entire 
surface of the sphere itself, as the 
veised sine of the segment to the 
diameter of the sphere. Now, in 
my case, the versed sine — ^that is 
to say, the thickness of the segment 
beneath me — ^was about equal to my 
elevation, or the elevation of the 
point of sight above the surface “As 
five miles, then, to eight thousand,*^ 
would express tlc&*proportion of the 
earth’s area seen by me. In other 
words, I beheld as much as a six- 
teen-hundredth part of the whole 
surface of the globe.^^ 

The next point to be regarded was 
one of far greater impoitance. From 
indications avoided by the barom- 
eter, we find that, in ascensions 
from the surface of the earth we 
have, at the height of 1000 feet, 


on Astronomy, Philadelphia, 1834, 
^^Ibid,, II, 68-69. 
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Treatise 

belovo us about one thirtieth of the 
whole mass of the atmosphere — 
that at 10,600 feet of perpendicular 
elevation . * we haie ascended 

through about one thud; and at 
IB, 000 feet {which is nearly that 
of Cotopaxi) thiough one half the 
material, or, at least, the pondei- 
able body of air incumbent on the 
earth’s suiface the ponderable 
quantity of air surmounted, would 
be by no means in propoition to the 
additional height ascended, but in a 
constantly decreasing latio. An easy 
calculation, liowevei, founded on our 
experimental knotoledge of the 
properties of air, and the mechani- 
cal laws w’hich legulate its dilation 
and compression, is sufficient to 
show that, at an altitude above the 
surface of the eaith not exceeding 
the hundveth part of its diameter, 
the tenuity, or rarefaction, of the 
air must be so excessive, that not 
only animal life could not subsist, 
or combustion be maintained in it, 
but that the most delicate means 
we possess of ascertaining the exist- 
ence of any air at all would fail to 
afford the slightest peieeptible indi- 
cations of its presence.^® 


From such obsei rations it results 
that the mean or average distance 
of the centre of the moon from that 
of the earth is 59.964S of the earih*s 


Sans Pfaall 

left below us about oyie- thirtieth 
of the entire mass of atmospheric 
air; that at 10,600 tie have ascend- 
ed thiough nearly one-third ^ and 
that at 18,000 ichioh is not far 
from the elevation of Cotopaxi, we 
have sui mounted one-half the mate- 
fial, or, at all events, one-half the 
ponderable, body of air incumbent 
upon our globe. It is also calcu- 
lated, that at an altitude not ex- 
ceeding the hundredth part of the 
eai til’s diameter — that is, not ex- 
ceeding eighty miles — ^the rarefac- 
tion w'ould be so excessive that ani- 
mal life could m no manner be sus- 
tained, and moieover, that the most 
delicate means toe possess of ascer- 
taining the piesence of the atmos- 
pheie would be inadequate to assure 
us of its existence But I did not 
fail to perceive that these latter 
calculations aie founded altogether 
on our experimental knowledge of 
the properties of air, and the me- 
chanical laws regulating its dila- 
tion and compression, in what may 
be called, comparatively speaking, 
the immediate vicinity of the earih 
itself. . . . 

But, in point of fact, an ascen- 
sion being made to any given alti- 
tude, the ponderable quantity of air 
surmounted in any farther ascen- 
sion is by no means in proportion 
to the additional height ascended 
(as may be plainly seen from w'hat 
has been stated before), bun in a 
ratio constantly decreasing 

JS'o'w, the mean or average inter- 
val betwen the centres of the two 
planets is 59.96Jf3 of the earth's 
equatorial radii, or only about 23*t, 


^“Heischel, 28-29. 


^«Poe, II, 62-63, 
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Treatise 

equatorial radu, or about 237,000 
miles. ... 

Now, when this is done, it is 
found that, neglecting certain small 
(though veiy perceptible) devia- 
tions (of which a satisfactory ac- 
count will hereafter be rendered), 
the form of the apparent oibit, like 
that of the sun, is elliptic, but con- 
siderably more eccentric, the eccen- 
tricity amounting to O.OoJfSJf of the 
mean distance, or the major semi- 
aans of the ellipse, and the earth's 
centre bevng situated in its focus 

. . . The points of the oibit at 
which the moon is nearest to, and 
farthest from, the earth, are called 
respectively its perigee and apogee, 
and the line joining them and the 
earth the line of apsides.^^ 

Besides these closer parallels there are others involving approxi- 
mation in idea with occasional verbal identity, as in Poe^s com- 
ments on the existence of a limit to the atmosphere of the earth,^® 
the conception of the air as stratified,^® the volcanic character of 
the lunar mountains,^^ lunar weather,^® the attraction of comets 
to the sun,®® and the zodiacal light.®^ 

3. Miss Margaret Alterton has shown that for the 1840 ver- 
sion of Ectns Pfaall Poe ultimately derived his materials from an 
article by John Jerome Schroeter published m the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London. Poe refers, indeed, 
in this connection to the eighty-second volume of the Transactions. 

Herscbel, 203-205. ^°Herschel, 29; Poo, n, 05. 

^®Poe, n, 61. ®^Herscbel, 218; Poe, n, 95. 

“Herscbel, 29-30; Poe, n, 63. s^Hersehel, 218-219; Poe, H, lOjO. 

®®Herscliel, 290-291, 293-294; Poe, n, 63-64. 

®*Herschel, 380; Poe, H, 64-65. 

Margaret Alterton, " Origins of Poe's Critical Theory,” TJnw. of Iowa 
Studies, n, no, 3, pp. 133-138, 


Hans Pfaall 

000 miles, I say the mean or aver- 
age interval, but it must be boine 
in mind, that the form of the 
moon’s orbit being an ellipse of ec- 
centricity amounting to no less than 
0 03Ji84 of the major semi-aans of 
the ellipse itself, and the earth's 
centie being situated in its focus, 
if I could, in any mannei, contrive 
to meet the moon in its perigee, the 
above-mentioned distance would be 
mateiially diminished.^® 
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But this material 'vras also at hand in Bees's Cyclopedia (whers 
reference is also made to the Transactions) ; and there is one 
passage in Beess Cyclopedia whido Poe quotes vith but slight modi- 
fication that I cannot find in the Tninsactwns. I refer to the 
following passages attributed by Poe, respectively, to Hevelius, 
Cassini, and Schroeter. 


Cyclopedia 

Eevehus writes^ that he has sei- 
eral times found, m skies perfectly 
clear, v:hen even stars of the sixth 
and seventh magmtude wete con- 
spicuous, that, at the same altitude 
of the moon, and the same elonga- 
tion f^om the earth, and with 07ie 
and the same excellent telescope, 
the moon and %ts maculae do not 
appear equally lucid, clear and per- 
spicuous, at all times; but arc much 
brighter, puier, and moie distinct, 
at one time than another From 
the ch oumstances of the observa- 
tion, it is evident the leason of this 
phenomenon is not either m our air, 
in the tube, in the moon, oi in the 
spectator’s eye; but it must he 
looked for in something existing 
about the moon, 

Cassini frequently obserxed Sat- 
urn, Jupiter, and the fixed stars, 
when hid by the moon, near her 
limb, whether the illumined or dark 
one, to have their circulat figme 
changed into an oval one, and m 
other occultations he found no alter- 
ation of figure at all. In like man- 
ner, the sun and moon rising and 
setting in a ’vaporous horizon, do 
not appear circular, but elliptical. 

Hence, , , , there is a dense mat- 
ter encompassing the moon, whcre- 


Hans Pfaall 

Heielius vurhtes, that he has sev- 
eral times found, in skies perfectly 
clear, when even stars of the sixth 
and seventh magnitude were con- 
spicuous, that, at the same altitude 
of the moon, and the same elonga- 
tion from the earth, and with one 
and the same excellent telescope, 
the moon and its maculae did not 
appear equally lucid at all times. 
From the circumstances of the ob- 
servation, it u evident that the 
cause of this phenomenon is not 
either in our air, in the tube, in 
the moon, or in the eye of the spec- 
tator, but must be looked for in 
something (an atmosphere^) exist- 
ing about the moon, 

Cassini frequently observed Sat- 
urn, Jupiter, and the fixed stars, 
when, approaching the moon to oc- 
cultation, to have their circular 
figure changed into an oval one; 
and, in other occultations, he found 
no alteration of figure at all. 
Hence it might 'be supposed, that 
at some times, and not at others, 
there is a dense matter encompass- 
ing the moon wherein the rays of 
the stars are refraoted.^'^ 


Abraham Kees, The Cyclopedia or Universal Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences, and Literature, London, 1819, xxzv. The passages I have quoted 
fiom this work, the pages of which are not numbered, occur under the 
heading ‘^Moon, Nature and Furnituie of the.” 

Poe, n, 96-97, 
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Cyclopedia 

in the rays, emitted from the stars, 
are refracted^ and that, at other 
t%mes; when there is no change of 
figure, this matter is wanting 
Mr. Schroeter, of Lihenthal, in 
the duchy of Bremen, has endeav- 
oured to establish the existence of 
an atmosphere fiom the following 
observations 1. He observed the 
moon when two days and a half 
old, %n the evening soon after sun^ 
set, before the dark part was vis- 
ible, and continued to observe it 
till it became visible. The two 
cusps appeared tapemng m a very 
sharp, faint prolongation, each ex- 
hibiting its farthest extremity 
faintly illuminated by the solar 
rays, before any part of the dark 
hemisphere was visible. Soon after, 
the whole dark limb appeared illu- 
minated. This prolongation of the 
cusps beyond the semicircle, he 
thinks, must arise from the refrac- 
tion of the sun^s rays by the moon^s 
atmosphere. He computes also the 
height of the atmosphere, which 
refracts light enough mto its dark 
hemisphere to produce a twilight, 
more luminous than the light re- 
flected from the earth when the 
moon is about 32^ from the new, 
to be 1356 Paris feet; and that the 
greatest height capable of refract- 
ing the solar rays is 5376 feet. 2. 
At an occultation of Jupiter^ s sat- 
ellites, the third disappeared, after 
having been about 1" or 2" of time 
mdistinct; the fourth became m- 
disoemible near the limb; this was 
not observed of the other two. 
Phil. Trans, vol. Ixxxii pt. 2. art. 16. 


Poe, n, 96. 


Sans Pfaall 


But, in addition to what I have 
already urged in regaid to Encke’s 
comet and the zodiacal light, I had 
been strengthened in my opinion by 
certain observations of Mr. Schroe- 
ter, of Lilienthal, Se observed the 
moon when two days and a half 
old, in the evening soon after sun- 
set, before the dark part was vis- 
ible, and continued to watch it until 
it became visible. The two cusps 
appeared tapering in a very sharp 
faint prolongation, each exhibiting 
its farthest extremity faintly, il- 
luminated by the solar rays, before 
any part of the dark hemisphere 
was visible Soon afterward, the 
whole dark limb became illuminated. 
This prolongation of the cusps be- 
yond the semicirole, I thought, Tnust 
have arisen from the refraction of 
the sun’s rays by the moon’s at- 
mosphere. I computed, also, the 
height of the atmosphere {which 
could refract light enough into its 
dark hemisphere to produce a twi- 
light more luminous than the light 
reflected from the earth when the 
moon IS about 32® from the new) 
to be 1356 Paris feet; in this view, 
I supposed the greatest height ca- 
pable of refracting the solar ray, 
to be 5376 feet My ideas on this 
topic had also received confirmation 
by a passage in the eighty-second 
volume of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, in which it is stated, that, 
at am occultation of Jupiter^ s sat- 
ellites, the third dnsapeared after 
having been about i" or 2" of 
time indistinct, and the fourth be- 
came indiscernible near the limb.^ 
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If tlie passage concerning Hevelins and Cassini does not appear in 
the Transactions^ it would appear that Poe went directly to Rees's 
Cyclopedia for this matter rather than to the Transactions, That 
he had access to Rees's Cyclopedia is further established by his 
inclusion in his "Unpublished Notes for Earelca and Haiu 
Pfaall of a further paragraph from the same account in Rees's 
Cyclopedia, beginning "The moon sometimes disappears” Alto- 
gether Poe borrowed about eight pages of his story from the works 
cited herein. 

Mebedith Neill Posey 

University of Texas 


AN AUTHOE FOE PLUTO FURENS 

In 1669, a play was published at Amsterdam, called Pluto Furens 
<& Vinctus, or. The Raging Devil Bound, A Modern Parse, Per 
Philocomicum.^ Professor Allardyce NicoU lists it as a play by 
an unknown author.^ It was unacted and unactable. But many 
people probably knew who Philocomicum was. Later this obscure 
author was forgotten. The only clue remaining was the signature, 
" C. F.,” at the end of the dedication, and no writer could be found 
to fit the initials. Fresh information now makes it possible to 
identify the author of Pluto Furens, Keble's Reports gives an 
account of a case tried before the Court of King’s Bench on May 
18, 1669, entitled " The King against Fitton and Oar. Slander,” 
as follows : 

On infoimation against them for writing, printing, and publishing a 
libelous narrative and play called Pluto furens of the Lord Gerrard; Car 
was agreed to be guilty of all the play; and the evidence against Fitton 
was onely that two or three copies were found in his chamber, which per 
Curiam is no publication without discoursing it, or delivery of it, and he 
was acquitted.® 

Unless there was a serious miscarriage of justice, a man named 
Carr wrote the play. The problem of finding the right Carr is sim- 
plified by the mention of Lord Gerard. Even a casual glance at the 

XVI, 361-352 and 347. 

* I have used the copy in Widener Library, at Harvard. 

® Restoration Drama, 2nd ed., p. 349. 

® “ Keble’s Reports," Rnglish Reports, Full Reprint, vol. 84, p. 315. 
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play will support the judgment of the Court that Pluto Purens is 
of the Lord Gerrard,’^ though whether it is libelous remains an 
open question. Pluto, in the play, bears a marked resemblance to 
Lord Charles Gerard of Brandon, particularly in his love for shady 
litigation. In order that this identification may be doubly sure, 
Pluto is made to say, 

'Why I myself will swear, who swears more’ . . . Yea and there is 
Instrument an excellent swearer, you know how diligent he was to get 
and suborn swearers in wronged M Fitton’s Cause ^ 

This is an obvious reference to the celebrated lawsuit by which Lord 
Gerard dispossessed his cousm, Alexander Pitton, of the estate of 
Gawsworth, in Cheshire, by the novel means of producing one 
Granger, who admitted forging Eitton^s title to the estate.** 
Furthermore, Pluto^s efforts to ruin honest Coffo-Philo correspond 
vary closely to Lord Gerardos treatment of a certain William Carr. 

In December, 1667, Lord Gerard was in command of the King^s 
Guards. William Carr, formerly a clerk employed as a paymaster 
to the Guards but then in King^s Bench Prison, prepared a petition 
to Parliament accusing Lord Gerard of concealing the deaths of 
troopers so that he could continue to draw their pay, and of other 
peculations amounting to £2000 per annum.® The petition leaked 
into print before formal presentation. Lord Gerard claimed a 
breach of privilege. Carr was summoned before the House of 
Lords, fined a thousand pounds, and sentenced to three appearances 
in the* pillory and imprisonment in the Fleet at the King’s 
pleasure.^ In the play, Pluto rejects Proserpine’s suggestion that 

* Pluto Furem, p. 7. 

® D.’N.B., ai tides on Lord Geiard and Alexander Fitton. 

art on Gerard; Pepys, Diary, Dec, 19, 1667; and English 
Reports, Full Reprint, vol 84, p. 207 

“ The House taking Notice of a scandalous printed Paper, pulblished in 
the name of William Carr, Gentleman, a Prisoner in the King’s Bench 
Piison, against the Lord Gerard of Brandon, a Peer of this Realm: It is 
ordered . . . that the Marshal of the Prison shall bring the said Cair 
before this House.” 16 Dec. 1667 hordes Jownals, XII, 171. See also 
pp. 172, 174, 176. Pepys comments on Dec. 19: “Here I hear now the 
House of Lords, with great severity if not tyranny have proceeded against 
poor Carr, who only erred in the manner of presenting his petition against 
my Lord Gerard, it being first printed before it was presented, which was, 
it seems, by Colonel Sands’s going into the country, into whose hands he 
had put it.” 
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they go to Turkey, when Magna Carta hampers their English 
operations, because the Grand Seignior, if a General do but cheat 
him in his muster-roll, sends him a Bow-String.” ^ 

In February, 1667/8, Carr was indicted by Lord Gerard, in the 
Court of King^s Bench, for running from his colours contrary to 
Statute 3 Henrj" 8, cap. 5. The court all agreed that he was no 
soldier and hence could not be guilty of desertion ® In the play. 
Practice, acting as prosecutor for Pluto, says, 

CoOo-Philo stands heie Indicted for that he being no Soldier, nor in Pay, 
nor 111 Roll depatted fioni his Colouis against the Statute Anni Teitio Hen 
8, cap 5. We will piove him guilty of that Statute, no mattei foi hi-s being 
in the Roll, or being no Soldier, or not in pay To prove this, his Highneso 
swears, and Instiument and many others.'® 

On the same day three more indictments against Carr, instigated 
bv Lord Gerard, were quashed by the same Court. Keble^s Eeports 
gives the following account : 

Coleman [Barrister for Carr] moved to quash an indictment for taking 
50 li. of one Corbet illicite & deeept' by color of a present to the Lady 
Gerrard for admission of him as cornet into the King’s Giiaids, whereas she 
never leceived anything. 2. for detaining 5 li. on pretence of arms, and 
admission of a souldier, and per cuiiam both were quaslit nisi, and another 
of like nature, being but a matter of private debate." 


^ Pluto Furens, p. 21. The cliarge of falsifying muster-rolls was the 
main point of William Carr’s petition to Pailiament. 

^English Pepoyts, Full Reprint, vol 84, p. 207; and Pepys, Diaiy, Feb, 
7, 1607/8: "There is a great triall between my Lord Gerard and Cair 
today, who is indicted for his life at the King’s Bench, for running fiom 
his colours; but all do say that my Lord Gerard, though he designs to 
luin this man, -will get nothing by it.'’ 

^^Pkito Fureua, p. 10. 

English Reports, Full Reprint, vol. 84, p. 210. Pepys, Diary, Feb. 8, 
1667/8, h8LS another long note on Carr and Lord Gerard: “The great talk 
is Carr’s coming off in all his trials, to the disgrace of my Lord Gerard, 
to that degree, and the ripping up of so many notoiious rogueries and 
cheats of my Lord’s, that my Lord it is thought will be ruined ; and above 
all, do show the madness of the House of Commons w’ho rejected the 
petition of this poor man by a combination of a few in the House and 
much more the base proceedings, just the epitome of all our publick 
managements in this age, of the House of Lords, that ordered him to stand 
in the pillory for those very things, without hearing and examining, what 
hath now, by the seeking of my Lord Gerard himself, cleared himself of, 
in open Court, to the gaining himself the pity of all the world, and shame 
for ever to my Lord Gerard ” 
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In the play it is insinuated that Lady Gerard received the fifty 
pounds and gave no preferment in return. Capt. Flutter says to 
Proserpine, 

Then Madam, let me speak too; for I gave 50 L besides liding six months 
for nothing, and yet paid for my preheminencies, piofits and priviledges. 
Belt, Hooses, and Feathers, and Aims to the Adjutant. Give me hut my 
50 L and I will say such a prayer, which I will leave in charge to my 
posterity, it shall be but short, these 3 or 4 words, from being under the 
command of Pluto and his Emissaries, Goodness Defend us.^® 

Carr had prepared his petition to Parliament over his own name 
with disastrous results. In his second attack on Lord Gerard he 
was more careful, and Pluto Furens is elaborately anonymous. 

C. F.^^ probably stands for Coffo-Philo, once spelled Coffo-Filo."^^ 
This hypothesis is strengthened by a speech from the play : 

Here is your black Bill of Faie in writing, signed and examined by 
Alex Fviton, Carr, and Permval Eart, but tiansciibed by Coffo-Philo.^* 

C. F.^^ stands equally well for Carr-Fitton, which would argue 
that Fitton actually shared the original responsibility for the play, 
and that Coifo-Philo is intended as a composite. The fact that 
Coffo-Philo resembles Carr much more than Fitton, and Fitton^s 
acquittal in the trial, both show that, whatever support he received 
from Fitton, William Carr actually wrote the play. 

Pluto Furens would be a very dull play without its setting; but 
regarded as a protest against Lord Gerardos abuse of aristocratic 
privilege in his relations with William Carr, it takes on a certain 
historical interest. Thus the reestablishment of Lord Gerard as 
the object of its attack, and of William Carr as its author, restores 
to Pluto Furens an interest considerably superior to its intrinsic 
merit. 

HAEEisoisr Gkay Platt, Je. 

Camlridgef Masaacliusetis 


TEXTUAL EEEOES IN THE FUENESS VAEIOEUM 

As regards textual integrity the Furness Variorum has been 
considered impeccable. No reviewer or critic, besides the present 
writer, seems ever to have gone to the trouble to compare the Fur- 
ness text with the Folio. Shortly after the Variorum Julius 

Pluto FurmSf p. 11. Pluto Furena, p. 6, Pluto Furena, p. 22. 



ERKOES IX THE FUEXESS VARIORUII r^ll 

Caesar was published; I reviewed that noble volume in the Dwl 
(Chicago, July 16, 1913), and pointed out — on the basis of a com- 
parison with Lee’s facsimile — ^at least twenty-five errors in spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation in the text. That these were really 
errors and not variations in the texts of different Folios may be 
inferred from the fact that Dr. Furness entered no defence of 
his text, even though the matter was noticed in the Xew York 
Times Book Review, Since then I have collated several others of 
the Variorum volumes with the facsimile and have noted the errata 
listed herewith.^ 

The Tempest — ^i, li, 39. saw st (saw’st)" — SC: Ob (of- eiior, due to 
long s) — 217. dulneffe (dulnebse) — ^201 fitting (sitting) — 315: soi 
(for)— 430* busineffe (businesse) — 543. le^ift (resist) — ^ii i, 50: most 
(moft) — 213 sell (fell) — 300* fit (sit) — 78 saster (taster) — 111: leffer 
( lesser ) — ^is ( if ) — in, 7 i est ( reft ) — 1 27 mudded. ( inudded. Eayit ) . 

I may point out here that in the recently published Faber and 
Gwyer facsimile of the Polio (edited b}'" Professor J. Dover Wilson) 
there is no colon after the word ^^saeke” (iii. ii, 14, folio 11, 
column b) and no apostrophe in the word ^^p/de” (iii. ii, 66, 
folio 12, column a). 

Cyrnheliae, — i, i, 10* 2 Gent (2 Gent.)— ii, 112: nay, let (Xay let) — 
114. Ob (of)— -ill, 32 fo (so)— IV, 7: fpake (spake)— 11: senfelesse 
(Senselesse)— 23; Madame (Madam ) — iS Highnelfe (Highnesse)— v, 59: 
os (of)— Ti, 18: Yea, *(Yea) — 47* stupefie (stupifie) — 100: Ladies. 
(Ladies) — vii, 61: Madam, (Madam) — 84* choose (clioofe) — 148: 
Cossers (Coffers)— 198, 'mong’st (’mongst)— 241 : is (if)— n. ii, 9: 
left, (left:)— 27* melofed (inclosed)— 54: Swist (Swift)— lii, 3: losse 
(lofse)— 36: so (fo) — ^38. Maiesty (Maiefty) — 62 must (muft)— 64. 
goodneffe (goodnesse) — 166: Last (Laft) — iv, 26: of (os) — 148: one of 
(one) — 156: fure (sure)- 210. Chaste (Chaste,)— iii. i, 24: Ancestors 
(Anceftors) — 40: strut (ftiut) — li, 87: pastime (paftime) — 42: claspe 
(clafpe)— 63: first (firft)— 74: slow; (slow:)— iii, 23*. often (osten) — 
31: vnsledg’d (vnfledg’d)— 61 ; Mnst (Must) — iv, 16. husbands (Hus- 
bands) — 26: testimonies (Testimonies) — ^v, 155: Mistresse (Miftiesse) — 
vi, 19: sor (for)— vii, 55 Comsort (Comfoit) — 57* Fd (Fid)— viii, 6: 
against (agamft)— ir. ii, 44. say (say,) — 157: foole (Foole)— 194: sick- 
nesse (sackenesse)— 260; years (yeares)— 273: Brui, (Ariit.)— 284: Female 


^The correct («. e.. Folio) readings are enclosed wutbin parentheses, 

* It appears that some earlier impressions of this volume contain the 
apostrophe m “ saw’st ”, my copy says “ Tenth Edition ” on the title-page. 
Evidently successive printings have damaged the plates. 
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(female) — 287* lasts, (lasts,) — 300 so (fo) — C93 curses (Guises) — 
476 thee* (thee ) — iii, 13 ensoice . sioni (eiifoice . horn) — iv, 9 
Must (Muft) — 22* Not (Nor) — iv, 17 sull (full) — 153 sinde (finde) — 
211 good (good;) — ^v, 79: sor (for) — 159* fide (side) — ^211 Kitchen 
(Kitchin) — 300. of (os) 510. kmdied (Kindred) — 516: Philhatmonu(t 
(Plnlarmotius) . 

Incidentally I may remark that the commentary on, and the 
textual notes to, Cymbehne are marred by many typographical 
errors. This applies also to the other volumes in the series. 

Othello. — I. ii, 90: Cliairaes (Charmes,) — in, 181* susser^d (suffei’d) — 
364 be, (be ) — 399; Tiaueise (Trauerse — Folios differ ) — ^ii i, 92. swell 
(fwell)— 208. 0th (OA/i)— 273: fait (salt)— li, 243. Assign'd Alfign'd) — 
262* before (before.) — 273* lago {logo) — ^iii iv, 44 moist, (moist) — 94: 
startingly (staitingly, — Folios vary ) — iv, 144* Tune (Tone — Folios vary ) 
— 170. os (of) — 172*. much (much,) — iv li, 60; lippe-s, (lippes.) — 121. 
Cut (Bnt — ^Folios vary ) — 122. bed (bed. — ^Folios vary.) — 13G bewhor'd 
(be wlor'd — Folios vaiy.) — 138 hearts (heart — Folios vary.) — 142. 
whole, (whore — Folios vary.) — 194. humoui * (humour. — ^Folios vary.). 

The TFmter’s Tale — i. i, 29. encounters (Encounters) — 44: excufe 
(excuse) — 108. request, (lequest) — 298. Sometimes (sometime) — i, 
149. wished (wish'd) — iii, 119 borne (borne) — ^iv. iv, 16: Customs 
(Cuftome) — 181: Pol. (Po.) — 649: together (together,) — 731 Mistresse 
(Mittresse) — 743: Father (Father,) — 891: ston'd (fton'd) — ^v i, 100; 
Ghost (Ghoft) — 132; forgot, (forgot) — 212* Iffue (Issue) — ii, 94; Prin- 
ceffe ( Princesse ) — iii, 20 • neere ? ( neere . — ^Folios vary ) . 

Kmg John — ^i. i, 35. OhaiilUon {Ohattilhon) — 131; kept (Kept) — 172* 
K (K .) — 11 i, 38: y (yt) — 119. Fro (Fi3)-i320 young (yong) — 321* 
France . . . made, (France, . . . made) — 553. Poyctiers, (Poyctiers) — 
III 1 , 129 soulo (soule ) — 172; pencil (pencill) — 261; fetter (setter) — 
lii, 18* kiffe (kisse) — ^iv, 29: found (sound) — 32; kiffe (kisse) — 67: filuer 
(siluer) — IV. ii, 141: sleepe, (sleepe) — 78* fear’d (fear d — ^Folios vary.) — 
84; soule (foule) — 235: sit (fit) — ^iii, 110,; Hnb (Hnb.) — 122; there 
(there.) — ^v. a, 68; glister (glifter) — ^vii, 47; much, (much,) — 61; faile 
(saile). 

Maoheth (3d edition). — i. iv, 61. leave, (leape. — ^Folios vary. Faber and 
Gwyer's facsimile, edited by Dr. J. D. Wilson, has a period after the word; 
Halliwell-Phillipps and Lee have a comma.) — v, 57: wound (Wound) — ’ 
vii, 14: euen-handed (Faber and Gwyer's facsimile }ia«i no hyphen.) — 
61: not, (There is no comma in Faber and Gwyer's facsimile.) — ^n. ii, 81; 
hands (Hands) — lii, 64: Ayre (Ayre,) — 81; stole (ftole) — ^ni. i, 20; pre- 
fence (presence) — 137; it, (F. and G facsimile has a period instead of a 
comma.) — iii, 24; hee (F and G facsimile reads '^hec") — 69: osten 
(often) — V, 34: Wisedom (Wisedome) — vi, 12; sor (for) — 60i; thold 
(t hold) — 56: Eonemt. {Wicemit) — ^iv. i, 17: Wool (Wool!) — ^22; trouble, 
(F and G have a battered question mark instead of a comma.) — 102: os 
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(of) — 130* boTind-brow (F and Gr facbiraile ha** a peiiod inbtead of a 
hyphen.) — 182* besoie (before) — ii, 02 must (muft) — iii, 40: Tyranny 
(Tyrrany) — 102* Kingb. (F and G ha? a pt^riod instead of a rolon after 
“Kings”.) — ^ 111 , 263 soi (foi) — i. 52 (of) — ii, 20: loue. (F and 

G has no punctuation maik aftei “loue”) — 30, pester’d (F and G 
reads “ pefter’d) — ni, 27* enough* (F and G has a period after “ enough 
Lee has an italic colon.) — 32 Curses, (F and G has. a peiiod.) — 60: 
flyefrom (five from) — ^iv, 29 fpeculatiue (speculatme) — 0: Here (Heere) 
— 28; flaughterous (slaughteious) — 40: aniu’d {$io — ^F and G 
ha« no penod ). 

Anthony and Cleopatra, — i, ii, 145 againe (F and G has no period®) — 
155. must (muft) — m, 30* heere (heeie,) — 51: gieatest (greateft) — 
66: as (F and G =a)— 104. best (boft)— iv, SO fo (so)— 72* thS (F 
and G = the) — 93: stiires (ftines) — 57: ki^t (kift) — i, 3. iust 
(luft) — ii, 43: at, (F and G lacks comma ) — 40 Cacs, (F and G lacks 
peiiod.) — 199: straight (ftraight) — 245. steeies (fteeros) — ^v, 48 fiee 
(sree) — 134: hast (haft) — vi, 4 mine (F and G - mine.) — vii, 69; 
them (F and G = hem) — 79* dar’bt (F and G=dar st) — 124 Let’s (¥ 
and G = Let s) — 144 the (F and G = he) — 157 heaie (F and G = 
heere a) — 161* Hoa, Noble (F and G = HoaNoble) — lu i, 8: Ventidtus 
(F and G = Ve»tidM8) — 19* too (F and G —to)® — iii n, 29: selfe: 
(selfe:) — ^iii, 50 businesse (businesfe) — Maiestie’ (F and G = Maiestie.) 
— ^v, 11: so (F and G~fo) — vi, 86: afslict (afflict) — ^vii, 46; Ingrost 
(Ingroft) — 53: Land, (F and G = Land) — 101. with (F and G = wit a) 
— ^ix, 2: Afit, (F and G = Ant) — 48 austaine (buftaine) — ^xii, 13: 
Home (F and G==Moin:) — ^xiii, 60. on, (F and G = on) — 152: Seale 
(Pand G = Scale) — ^205: hast fHaft) — iv li. 18: feru’d (seru’d) — iv, 30: 
now? do (F and G = now’ do) — ^v, 6; reuolted, (No comma in F and G) — 
15. Sir, (No comma in P and G) — 34: hoast. (F and G = hoast.) * — 
xii, 48; ''tw’ere — (No dash in F and G) — ^xiii, 12. pitteouslj. (No period 
in F and G) — ^xiv, 39 midd’st (P and G = midd st) — 123: thee. (No 
period in F and G) — xiv, 165; sir, (No trace of a comma in F and G) — 
XV, 34; full-Fortun’d (No hj^ihen in F and G) — ^38. still (ftill) — 64. 
trust (truft) — Kv, 105; out. (F and G seems to read “oui”) — v. i, 3* 
yeeld. (yeeld.) — 11: best (beft) — 47: must (muft) — 90. still (ftill) — 
ii, 65: Ootauia, (No period in F and G) — 89: or (F and G = of) — 92: not, 
(F and G = not.) — 101: Ocean, (Ocean) — 134; will, (F and G = will ) — 
149: pro ect (proiect) — 167: Plate (F and G = Plate) — 168. possest 
(F and G *= posfest) — 177; purchase (purehafe) — 182: estates (eftates) — 


*If nothing is said to the contrary, it is to be understood that Lee 
and Furness are in agreement. 

®It is w^oithy of note that page 351 of the Folio in Faber and Gw’yer’a 
facsimile differs fiom the corresponding page in Lee’s facsimile by nine 
uneorrected errors. 

*The punctuation of this line has troubled the editors; yet here is a 
copy of the Folio which punctuates it correctly. 
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195: Enuy (F and G = Enuy) — 231: thee (the) — 269. stronger 
(ftronger) — 342: done^ (F and G = done) — ^383. Caesar; (F and G = 
Caesar.) — 391* B. Guard, (F and G = S Guard }, 

Lovers Lahour^s Lost — i, 160* necessitie (neeefsitie) — 204. srom 
(from) — ii, 56 os (of) — i, 61; Os (Of) — ^213* mothers (Mothers) — 
259; sor (for) — ^rn. i, 98. sollow (follow) — ^iv. ii, 170* os (of) — v, i, 85 
af section (affection) — 132: fo (so) — ^ii, 734: sorward (forward) — 923* 
sruitfull (fruitfnll) — ^936- sooles (fooles) — ^939: Os (Of) — 991; os (of). 

The collation of the remaining volumes may be left for the 
future. For the present, tiie above is sufficient to caution the 
student not to accept the Furness text too implicitly and to consult 
more than one Folio when a delicate textual problem is at issue 
At the same time I cannot refrain from expressing the wish that 
all extant copies of the First Folio were collated. 

New York, N, Y. SamUBL A. TanNBNBATJM 


A NOTE ON A W.0MAN KILLED WITH KINDNESS 

Probably I am not alone in having been struck by the offhand 
way in which Thomas Heywood, in his Yorkshire tragedy, A 
Woman Killed with Kindness, Act I, sc. i, introduces a wager on 
a contest between the hawks of Sir Charles Mountford and Sir 
Francis Acton, upon whidh important developments in the play 
are made to depend. The event of the contest is a quarrel between 
the knights and their henchmen, in which two of Sir Francis’s 
followers are slain, A twentieth-century audience might feel that 
this match was introduced for the mere purpose of furthering the 
plot. But if one knew that quarrels over hawking contests were 
common in the early seventeenth century, might not Heywood’s 
device seem less lugged in by the heels? 

In his Basilihon Down, Or His Maiesties Instructions to his 
dearest Sonne Henry, the Prince (privately printed, Edinburgh, 
1599; published, Edinburgh and London, 1603), James I offers 
the following advice : 

As for hawking I condemme it not, but 1 must praise it more sparingly 
[than hiunting], because it neither resembleth the wars so neere as hunt- 
ing doth, in making a man hardie & skilfull riddin in all grounds: & 
is more vneertain & subject to mischances; & (which is worsts of al) 
is ther through an extreame stirrer vp of passions. 

(Boxburghe rprt. of the 1599 ed., 1887^ p. 145.) 
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James could not have had He}ivood^s play in mind, for it was 
not performed until cct. 1G03. And although he does not specif}” 
betting as a stirrer vp of passions,” considering how generally 
Englishmen in the early seventeenth century indulged in betting on 
sports, we should probably not be far wrong in supposing that 
James had m mind such wagers, or at least some sort of competitive 
contests. In either case, contemporary audiences, if they were 
familiar with such practices in the field, doubtless did not feel 
that the fatal episode of the hawking match in "^"omnn Killpd 
with Kindness was arbitrarily introduced merely to further the plot. 

W. Lee Ustick 

Goucher College 


SOTTECES OF WILLIAM CAETWBIGHT^S THE BOYALL 

SLAVE 

William Cartwright^s name does not shine luminous on the 
roll of Caroline dramatists; but in his own day he had some claim 
upon renown as the author of a tragi-comedy entitled The Boyall 
Slave. This play, prepared for the entertainment of Charles and 
his Queen upon the occasion of their visit to Oxford in August, 
1636, was elaborately produced — ^with music by Henry Lawes and 
scenic effects designed by Inigo Jones — ^amid much applause : was 
repeated in the next month for the benefit of the TTniversity and 
strangers; and in November, upon the Queen^s request, was acted 
again at Hampton Court by the professional players of the King^s 
company.^ The Boyall Slave is interesting historically not only 
because it enjoyed the patronage of the Court but also because at 
least one of its scenes mirrors the ^ Platonism ^ which was fashion- 
able for a decade, and because as a whole it takes a not incon- 
spicuous place in a series of ^orientaP plays which amused the 
age.® With these aspects the present paper has, however, no con- 

* Editions of the play were printed at Oxford in 1639 and 1640, and 
it was included by Moseley in his collection of Cartwright’s Poems, London, 
1651. See pp. xix ff. of the Introduction to The Life and Poems of William 
Cartwright, edited by R. Cullis GoflSn, Cambridge, 1918. Coffin quotes 
several contemporary encomiums which bear witness to the dramatist’s 
success in pleasing his audience. 

* I have for several years been engaged in a study of Turks, Moors, and 
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cern. Its aim is to identify the sources of Cartwright^s plot, which 
may be summarized as follows : 

Arsamnes, King of Persia, in compliance with an ancient custom which 
decrees that a conquest shall be celebiated by giving to one of the captives 
full poweis of rule for three days and then putting him to death as a 
saciificial victim, chooses from among his Ephesian piisoners the viituous 
and philosophical Cratander. From the fiist moment of his reign the 
Royal Slave attracts the general admiration by his wisdom and probity; 
especially he succeeds in catching the attention of the Queen, Atossa. The 
jealous king and eoui tiers seek to diveit and corrupt him by providing 
tempting pleasuies; but these he stoically scorns, and faither demon- 
strates his upiightness by sternly checking the slaves who had been his 
companions in piison when they attempt to take advantage of the period 
of his rule for the free indulgence of their coarse lusts. Rising to still 
greater heights, he next lefuses to trangress his oath of loyalty in order 
to aid his oppressed countrymen, the Ephesians. Meeting Atossa privately, 
he gives the extiemest proof of his devotion to honor by confining his 
passion for hei within the bounds of a strictly chaste Platonic love. She, 
moved by an equally pure affection, determines to save him from his 
appointed death. Accordingly she warns the ladies of the court that if 
they remain in the city they run the risk of falling victims to the violence 
of the unruly slaves, and suggests to them the wisdom of averting a 
not in which their husbands might be injured by withdrawal The 
women accompany her readily to Arsamnes’ castle, which lies near by; 
and there Cratander, after he has appiehended some of the slaves who 
have entered into a conspiracy to assassinate him, joins them. The 
gates of the citadel are shut against the nobles who issue out in pursuit 
of their wives. When they clamor for admission, Atossa states her terms* 
they may enter when the King has agreed not only to preserve Cratander’s 
life but also to free Ephesus Arsamnes capitulates to the Queen’s demand. 
Yet even after this, danger still threatens the Royal Slave. For the priest 
insists upon the necessity of a saciifice; and the heroic captive, too proud 
and honoiable to beg for life, is about to be immolated when an overcast 
sky and a shower of rain which extinguishes the altar fires give indubitable 
signs that it is the will of the gods that he should be spared. 

Readers of Massinger^s plays will recognize some similarities 
between this plot and that of The Bondman, Massinger^s hero, 
MaruUo, is, IDse Cratander, a slave, though a slave only in name. 
Like Cratander he is enamoured of a noble lady, Cleora. In order 
that he may gain access to his beloved, the Bondman leads a revolt 
of the Syracusan slaves while their masters are absent at the wars. 

Persians in Elizabethan and Jacobean literature, and expect to publish 
soon the results of my researches in full. 
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When he has entered his mistress^ chamber^ however, he chival- 
rously declares that he has no niteiition of taking advantage of 
her undefended state, but means, rather, to expend all his powers 
m protecting her from violence. Cleora. who is betrothed to 
another, cannot do more than give modest (though expressive) 
tokens of her gratitude upon hearing this virtuous declaration; 
but her heart is wholly won by ilarullo^s generosity. Throughout 
this episode, as in correspondmg scenes in The Boyall Slave, the 
passions of the principal characters are strictly guided by a high 
and delicate sense of what is honorable. The denouements of the 
two plays also are akin. When, after the return of the Syracusan 
lords, Marullo stands in danger of punishment as a leader of the 
slaves^ revolt, Cleora appears before the court to plead in behalf 
of the preserver of her reputation and safety, and is thus instru- 
mental, like Atossa, in obtaining a pardon for her lover. 

It seems likeh’, in view of these parallels, that Cartwright de- 
pended upon The Bondman for some suggestions, at least, as to 
the general management of his plot. He derived from a very dif- 
ferent source, however, the curious version of the ' king for a day ^ 
theme from which the action of The Royall Slave springs. It is 
Dion Chrysostom who describes the ancient Persian custom of 
liberating a captive taken m the wars in order to exalt him to a 
brief kingship before his humiliation and death : 

Non animadnertisti Saccornm diem festtl, quern Pei sac celebrant, quo 
tu nunc exercitum ducere accinxisti’ Et ille statim inteirogauit, qualem 
nam diceret’ volebat enim omnes res Persarum nosse Aceipmnt { inquit) 
vnum ex captiuis ad moitem, collocantque in regis tbroiium, & eundem 
illi dant vebtitum, sintitq; euin delician, & concubinis vti, illis regni 
diebus, & nemo ilium vetat quicquam faceie quae velit. Post haec autem 
exutU, virgisque caesum, suspendunt.® 

This quotation is taken from a Latin translation which is printed 
in columns parallel to the Greek text in an edition of Dion pub- 
lished at Pans in 1604. The title page of the volume reads : 

®Tliis passage occurs m Dion’s De Regno; it is to be found on pp 69-70 
of the edition mentioned below. Cf, the following speech of the gaoler 
Molops in the first scene of The Royall Slave: “ . , . For you must know, 
that *tis the custome of the Persian Kings after a Conquest, to take 
one of the Captives, and adorne him with all the Robes of Majesty, giving 
him all Priviledges for three full dayes, that hee may doe what hee will' 
and then be certainly led to death,” 
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AlONOS TOT XPTS02T0M0T AOPOI II. DIONIS CHKYSOSTOMI 
ORATIONES LXXX Cum vetustis Codd, MSS. Reg. Bibliothecae sedulo 
collatae, eorumque ope ab mnumeris mendia liberatae, restitutae, auctae. 
Photii excel ptis, Synesiiq. censura illustiatae. Ex interprctatioiio Thomae 
Nageoigi, accurate recognita, lecentata, & emendata Fed. Morclli Prof. 
Reg. opera. Cum Is. Casauboni Diatriba, & eiusdem Morelli Scholiis, 
Animaduersionibus & Coniectaneis . . . 

It seems altogether likely, m view of the date and the impor- 
tance of this edition, that it would have been known and accessible 
to the young Oxonian. 

Warnee G. Eioe 

University of Michigan 


GUILLAUME^S PILGRIM AND THE SOUS OF FAME 

A revolving tower and a guide half -bird half -human can no 
longer (since years have brought a sensitiveness-perhaps-un- 
natural to ^originals and analogues^) be found together on the 
same page without comment; particularly when that page illu- 
strates what seems to be a traditional illumination in the manu- 
scripts of a poem from which Chaucer translated his A B C , — the 
PSlerimge de la vie humaine of Guillaume de DeguiJleville. When 
the ^ queynte hous ^ of this older dream-allegory is discovered to be 
part of the temptation of Worldly Gladness, where Satan plays for 
fortunes with the victims enticed by the bird-human-being, who 
after advice and questions picks up the frightened author for an 
aerial journey, it seems worth while to look more carefully at this 
iour jloLani, unwattled though it be. 

The first of the two accompanying illustrations is taken from 
British Museum MS. Tiberius A vii (f. 76v), Lydgate^s trans- 
lation of Quillaume^s poem.^ This is late and Lydgate has an 
unlucky reputation, but he has in this case less added than ampli- 
fied; * the picture itself, both in subject and treatment, like most of 

* iTib. A. vii; XV century, according to Miss Locoek’s introduction in 
ex. ser, 92, p. Ixviii*. It is illustrated with colored drawings. 

* V. introd. xiii* of the EET8, edition of Lydgate’s Pilgrimage, ex. ser. 
77, 83, 92. A list of the illustrations in Tib. A vii is given on p. Ixviii*; 
it adds some illustrations, but includes the traditional ones; 5, 12, 13, 
16, 17, 18, 22, 26, 26, 31, 36 et al. occur in B. Nat. MSS. 829, 377 and 
1138. 
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the others in even this late manuscript, appears to be a traditional 
one in the series with which the manuscripts of Guillaume's second 
recension are illustrated,® It occurs at about the same point in 
BibliotMque N’ationale MSS. f. fr. 829, 3T? and 1138. As such 
it has come down into the printed edition (Verard, 1511) from 
which the second cut is taken. On f. 109' of B. STat. MS. 1138 the 
pilgrim and a bird with a man’s face stand by a square tower with 
twelve windows from which, and from the top, come red flames. 
Plames issue from five windows and the top of the round tower 
of B. Nat. MS. 829, f. cxv. There are more openings in the 
square tower of B. Nat. MS. 377, f. 90^^, and the pilgrim is faced 
by a birdlike monster vdth beak, feathers, claws and tail. Chaucer’s 
House of Fame was queynteliche y-wrought’; ^evermo, so swift as 
thought. This queynte hous aboute wente. That never-mo hit stille 
stente ’ ; .a great noise came from it ; ^ And eek this hous hath of 
entrees As fele as leves ben on trees (1945) ; ^ And on the roof men 
may yit seen A thousand holes, and wel mo ^ hit is founded to 
endure Whyl that it list to Aventure’ (1981); ^And hit was 
shapen lyk a cage’ (1985) ; from its windows, ^encresing ever-mo 
As fyr is wont to quikke and go’ (2077) come the ^wenged 
wondres ’ which have been engendered by the lying ^ shipmen and 
pilgrymes’ and others who fill it, including a group devoted to 
^love tydings’ in one corner (2143). The pilgrim in the Verard 

® For lists and classifications of MSS, see BETS, 77, Ixiii*, and Stiirz- 
inger’s Roxburghe Club (1893) edition of B. Kat. 1818, pp, ix-xi. MSS. 
Bibl. Nat 1818, 1577, 12462, 1845, B. Mus. Add. 25594, all XIV centur>% 
and B. Mus. Add. 22937, Harley 4399, XV century, and the Lyons edition 
(Nourry) of 1504, are all of the first recension, which has its own fairly 
constant series (some of which are reproduced in Stiirzinger’s edition, 
Roxb. Club 1893) but this recension does not include that illustration in 
which we are most interested. The same is true of the Bnglish prose 
version in Bodleian MS. Laud 740. The reason for this lies in Deguille- 
ville’s expansion of the passage in his later version, and may be seen 
by comparing the second redaction with a literal translation of the 
first — ^the Pilgrimage of the Lyf of the Manhode, edited by William Aldis 
Wright (from MS. Camb. Univ. Ff. 5. 30, oa, 1430) for the Roxburghe Club 
(1869). MSS. Bibl. Nat. 829, 377, and 1138, B. Mus. Tib. A. vii, and the 
V4rard loll edition all have substantially the same tradition. Corpus 
Christi College (Oxford) no. 237 has no illuminations; the Pepys copy 
(MS. 2258, Magd. Coll. Camb.) is a condensed version with XVII century 
colored drawings. 
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text ^ pees, as one of the perils of the sea of this world, ^ une tour 
santiage Laquolle estoit tonte quarree Et de tons costez fenestree 
De fenestraiges tons tonrnez A ronds poincts et tont compassee 
Par ehascnn hors fnmee yssoit . . . Et estoit celle tonr flotant Snr 
la mer et soy retournaiit Une fois ce de hault tont ms Lantre 
fois ce dessonbz dessns ^ The pilgrim hears the sound of viol and 
song and ^ grant revel ^ and finds out from fhe bird-woman 
(^Esbatement mondain^, who ^tiens les gens si occnppez Qnilz en 
oblient lenr createnr that the tower has been built by Satan, who 
therein ‘ en feu gist . . . Fait tons fnmer et embraser Cenlz qni 
delny venlent joner^, and w-here he makes these covetous and 
deceived folk play themselves to destruction Lydgate^s transla- 
tion is substantially the same; the ^Tour . . . squar . . . hadde 
Rounde ffenestrallys Pereyd thorgh, vp-on the wallj’s^ (21483 ff.) ; 
Wordely Gladnesse (half -man, half -bird, ^wynged merveyllously 
21507) tells him that here Satan ^maketh folkys amerous^ (illu- 
strated in Tib. A vii with a man and woman embracing, and two 
playing at dice), and makes them have ^solace In worldly loye’; 
^ The folkj’^s wych . . . brenne in thys ffyi;' are those that ^ brenne 
. . . Worldly goodys ... To encressyn and to wynne, Great tresour 
to multeplye . . . fBowynge and ebbynge in thys se, Som tyme with 
gret prospe^Tte Somwhyle, whan the tourn doth varye. The world 
they fynde to ham contrarye; A1 goth to wrak; they may not 
chese yet though they lose, ^ And fynde ffortune m nowncerteyn. 
Yet they ivyUe hem awntre ageyn^ (21590). Thus have many 
been deceived. 

The pilgrim who sees these wonders is informed of their signifi- 
cance by a bird-man or bird-woman ^Qui grans ungles crochuz 
avoit pictured sometimes in the Verard cut, sometimes as a flying 
figure, the pilgrim on its back, its legs winged with bright gold 
feathers (so in Laud 740, f, 113), or rudely drawn, more bird than 
man, carrying the pilgrim over the sea (Harley 4399, f. 77^, first 
recension, XV century, in French), sometimes as more man than 
bird, but with feathered feet and with the pilgrim on his shoulders 

* Le pelermage de Ihomme nouueUmet imprime a pat is . . . mil oing 
oens et onsse . . . Pova' anlhome verard . . . , feuillet Ixxxvi verso and 
Ixxxvii recto tsignatcres p ii and p iii). TMs is Guillaume’s second 
recension. I quote from V4rard rather than the manuscripts because it 
is more accessible. 
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(MSS. Bibl. Nat. 157'}', f. 78^, French, first recension; Bibl. Nat. 
1645, f. 88"^, French, first recension; Bibl. Nat. 1818, f, 104^, 
French, first recension; all XIV century). 

Set this task of enticement by Satan, and as fuii of advice and 
information as the more celebrated garrulous golden eagle who 
was given ^ expres commaundment ^ by Jove to ^ do ese ^ to Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Worldly Gladness is a far less trustworthy guide. Though, 
as the eagle answers Chaucer^s request for information about this 
house such as he had never seen in ^ al his age ^ with ^ . . . there- 
for I dwelle Ne shalt thou never cunne ginne To come into hit 
without my aid^ (2001 ff.) and ^ with this worde he, right anoon 
Hente me up bitwene his toon^ (2027), so also the pilgrim asks 
Worldly Gladness about the ^ tour tournant ^ is told ^ C est ung 
ieu qu il trouua pieca Et qua moy fort recommanda Afin que len 
fisse louer Ceulx que le verroie cy passer Essayer il le te fauldra 
Bt feray que saprochera^ (Verard f. Ixxxvii), and ^ . . . soudaine- 
met Vers moy sa queue retourna Et dun de ses piedz magrapa 
Par le bras me tira lus . . J (Verard f. Ixxxvii verso). 

Poetic inspiration had not yet come to need for its genesis a 
study of fourteenth century illumination of the French school, but 
such a romance as this could have furnished much matenal for 
transmutation, — ^with its discourses on facts and theories philo- 
sophical, moral and natural, by beings part human, part animal, 
part Abstraction, of gold wings and ingenious conversation, with 
its familiar vision framework, its pageant-like processions and 
revolving towers filled with shipmen and pilgrims (Laud 740, f. 
114; Lyf of the Manhode, WnghPs Eoxb. Club edit., p, 83); 
Fortune and her wheel, half ugly and half beautiful, with a long 
speech about her powers, her variableness, her unreasonableness 
and duplicity (Verard f. Ixxvii, Lydgate, pp. 521 ff.; cf. the 
speeches and actions of Chaucer’s Fame in Bk. iii, but especially 
1820 ff.) ; the habitations and the works and the persons of Sorcery 
with ^ymages . . . oynemetitys’ etc.,® Necromancy,® Astrology 
^making reckonings^® (cf. the ^sorceresses and magieiens’ that 
Chaucer saw® with their ^ f umigaciouns,’ their ^ascen dentes and 
images ^ There is also Pride beside a wattled hedge (falwe, red 

® Lydgate, SETS., ex ser. 92, pp. 562, 504, 534; Chaucer, JS*. of P., w. 
1259 ff. 
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and grene, and very like a tower, in MS. Bibl. Nat. 1646, illumina- 
tion on 1. 48'% but we will not be fooled to the top of our bent), 
making long speeches on the horn ^ eleped vantauncc ^ which some- 
times IS blown for mere boasting, when nothing has been done, 
sometimes for a worthy deed.® 

We cannot think, of course, of Chaucer noting as we do these 
mmute semi-correspondences. But if he had known, well enough 
to translate his A B G from it, a manuscript of such an allegorical 
dream-journey, it does not seem out of the way to suppose that 
certain striking pictures, in colors both real and rhetorical, may 
have remained to reclothe themselves in his mind, loosely connected 
as they were with the central ideas of his own vision — ^mutability, 
and the vanity of fame, her power, and the whole spectacle of 
deceived mortals, the world too much with them. 

Vaasar Oollege ROSEMOND TUVB 


THE INGELD EPISODE IN BEOWULF: HfSTORY OR 
PROPHECY? 

Lines 2024-2069 of Beowulf contain a well-known crux. Do the 
present tense forms of the verbs employed in relating the Ingeld 
episode denote past or future time? Both interpretations have 
been ofiEered, and the purpose of this note is to determine, by purely 
grammatical evidence, the balance of probability between these 
two opposing interpretations. 

Axel Olrik ^ wrote concerning this passage : 

I must utter a warning against the very common but very meaningless 
assertion that what Beowulf relates ... is not a narrative of what has 
already happened, but a prophecy of future events. 

This opinion is disputed by Professor Lawrence, who offers 
several arguments against it. In regard to the meaning of the 
tense forms he says : ® 

• This is a rather interesting passage, in the literal English prose trans- 
lation of the first recension, edited by Wright for the Roxburghe Club, 
pp. 118-19. 

=^1 am following W. W. Lawrence’s translation (PMLA , xxx (1915). 
pp. 380-81, note 11) of Olrik’s Dmmarks EeUedfl>gtwmg, n, 38, note 1. 

* Lawrence, PMLA,, xxx, 380-381. 
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Moreover, there is, I think, no other long passage in the poem in which 
the “ historical present ” is used in relating past events, as 0. assumes 
to be the case heie. 

E. W. Chambers ® voices the same objection to Olrik’s opinion : 

Chambers supplies the verb ts in 1. 2024, as do Kluge in Holder’s 
edition, Holthausen, Schucking, Sedgefield, and Klaeber, The earlier edi- 
tors (Kemble, Groin, Heyne, Wyatt, etc ) supplied wees, 

Beowulf gives evidence of his astuteness by predicting that the peace which 
Hro]?gar has purchased will not be lasting . . . Oink wishes to read 
the whole of this account, not as a prediction in the piesent fufure tense, 
but as a narrative of past events in the historic present. Considering the 
rarity of the historic present idiom in Old English poetry, this seems 
exceedingly unlikely. 

The latest opinion on the choice between these conflicting inter- 
pretations is that of Professor Kemp Malone, who says : ^ 

Both interpi stations are grammatically possible, but each is open to 
grave objections. Personally I am inclined to agree with Olrik that 
Beowulf here was not indulging in prophecy but was telling Hygelac about 
things that had already happened. 

Professor Maloneys revival of Olrik^s interpretation thus reopens 
the question. One interpretation must be right, the other wrong. 
Ko half-way ground is possible here. Though there are, as Pro- 
fessor Lawrence has shown, several kinds of evidence relevant to 
the discussion, a final solution may probably be arrived at most 
simply and clearly by focusing attention on the syntactical problem 
involved. Was the historical present used in Old English? 
Lawrence and Chambers both imply that it was used occasionally, 
but that its use was a rarity, its frequent use highly exceptional 
or unknown. 

The opinion of Lawrence and Chambers can be confirmed by 
some evidence I have collected on the use of the present tense 
form in Old English. As every student of Old English knows, the 
present tense form was used to express many different time rela- 
tionships, It was used : 

* Chambers, Beowulf: An Introduction, p. 21 and nota 3. See also 
Gummere, The Oldest English Epio, p. 194 and note 5. 

*Mod. Phil,, xxvn, 258-59, 

3 
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(1) To express real present time, Beowulf, 2653, 2745-46, etc. 

(2) To express future time, Beowulf, 292, 293, 2742, etc, 

(3) To express universal truths (the universal or " timeless 
or gnomic” present), Beowulf, 20, 256, 2029b-31, 2291, etc. 

(4) To express a customary action or to describe an action begin- 
ning in the past but not completed at the time the speaker surveys 
the action, Beowulf, 265, geman; 290, is; 381, haelble; 996, starad; 
1923, wunad, etc. For wunad see Klaeber^s edition, Intro, cxx 
and xcvi, 25.6. I think con in line 2062 is a present of this kind. 
This use of the present is similar to the Latin present with jam or 
jam dudum, the French with depuis, the German with schon, and 
the Spanish with desde. Modem English employs a present perfect 
progressive in such cases : He has been living here for many years. 

(5) To indicate past action in subordinate — ^never in mam — 
clauses after verbs of saying, thinking, knowing, seeing. The 
subjunctive mood is often used in such subordmate clauses. Ex- 
amples of this use of the present occur in Beowulf, 1314, wille; 
2486, niosaS; 2495, purfe; and 1719, healde. (See Klaeber’s note 
on 1923b and ef. 1. 1928.) This use of the present is found in 
Modern German and occasionally in Modern English: I told him 
to come as soon as he can, where the tense of the direct discourse 
is retained in the indirect. 

Considering the many different meanings crowded into the 
present tense form it would be surprising to find this same form 
used to express past time. Obscurity would often result. Take 
this passage for example : 

[Bi8] min feeder f oleum gecyped, 
sepele ordfruma, Begpeow haten. (262-64). 

If biS (or is) here could express present, future, or past time, how 
could the coast guard tell whether Beowulf s father was living or 
dead? The possibility of interpreting bid as a historical present 
would certainly malce the meaning ambiguous or unintelligible. 

The distinction between present and future was easily made 
clear by the use of adverbs ® expressing the idea of futurity and — 
this is far more significant — ^by the use of the Old English distinc- 
tion between perfective and imperfective verbs. The present tense 

a 

® This same device ooM perhaps have been used to show that a present 
tense form was a historical present, but it was not used. 
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form of a perfective verb implied futurity; that of an imperfective ^ 
verb usually implied real present time. 

An earlier study ^ of the origin of the historical present, based 
on the reading of over twenty-five typical Old English works, 
revealed no case of the historical present except one isolated example 
{Christ and Satan, 11. 34-3o). A series of historical presents in 
an Old English poem would be unlikely in the extreme. Further- 
more, although the historical present abounds in Latin works 
composed in England, no translation of a Latin work into Old 
English exammed by me revealed a single case of this use of the 
present. Not only this, but the translator always rendered a 
historical present of the Latin original by a preterit. The Latin 
version of The Gospel of Saint John, for example, contains about 
ninetj»’-three historical presents, but in no case is the Latin present 
rendered by an Old English present. A study of the other gospels 
and of the Blickling Homilies shows the same consistent avoidance 
of the historical present, even in passages which most closely follow 
the Latin originals. 

The historical present, then, rarely or never appears in Old 
English.® In view of the evidence presented, the use of a single 
case of the historical present in Beowulf, 2024-69, would be surpris- 
ing, the use of a series of historical presents extraordinary. 

J. M. Steadman, Jr. 

Emory University 


« For example, in the first ten chapters of The Uospel of Saint Matthew 
108 present tense forms are used to translate futures in the Latin original. 
Of these 108 verbs seventy-five are perfective and only thirty-three imper- 
fective, Of. the perfectives hiS and hwff in Beowulf, 11. 2043 and 2063. 

^ See “ The Origin of the Historical Present in English,” [North Caro- 
lina] Studies in Philology, xlv, 1-46. 

It could be used, I think, only after the development of the shall and 
will future freed the Old English present tense form of the necessity of 
expressing future action. It is significant that the development of the 
periphrastic future antedates the use of the historical present. Five cases 
in Layamon’s Brut are the earliest examples I have discovered in my 
reading of about fifiy Old and Middle Engli^ works. 
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TO LOEBNZ MOESBACH, OCTOGBNAEIAN 

The eightieth birthday of Ijorenz Morsbaeh, the eminent Angli- 
cist, fell on January 6 of the present year. In honor of the occasion 
Professor E. Schroder, of Gottingen, wrote the verses which appear 
below. His tribute to Professor Morsbaeh lately came to the notice 
of the editors of Modebst Language Notes, who sought, and were 
lucky enough to gain, the permission of the author to reprint them 
in the columns of this journal: 

JNOMRTI AUOTORI8 POBMATIVM AmLOSAZONIOVM IN BONORBM 
LAURSINTII M0R8BA00BI OCTOGBNARII PRIBUM 
EDIDIT ABICU8 BAUD IN0ERTU8 

Hwset, we Gyddinga in geardagum 
mSdfsestra monna mSriSa gefrunon, 
hu ]?a bocera bl»d wide sprang. 

Sindun agangen geara hwyrftum 
6 twffim sitSum fSowertig geteled rimes, 
wintiTi eahtig, Jises on weststreame 
acenned wearlS cEdgeong guma, 
from Morsbeces cynne magu waes geboren, 

Laurentius mundbora gelesen t5 nenman. 

9* [se J'e on fire brseded wses fisee gelicost] 

10 weox on winlonde wynsum ond bfitSheort, 
freca fletsittend on his feeder bure, 

wses him lust micel to leomianne, 
boca onbyrgian on Bunnabyrig [bencum]. 

J>a sset bScstafa brego BScelere on stole, 

16 on IJseneres J>egnscipe ealdgewyrhta 

Mrerseft wses onloceh, Latinsc ond Oredsc. 

Si?58an forlS him gewat frod guma s6can 
agenne eard: EngEsc wisdom 

fus forSweges to fr6fre genam. 
go Geome wSron Gyddingas gutSheardes ]?egnes: 
wear® him Engla wordlseSe ealdorwisa, 
larsmi]? lofsum, se ]>e leomungcrseft 

jmrh modgemynd mSste hsefde 
on sefan snyttro. swutole iSrde 
85 leoftsel ond liUe larcnihtas geonge, 

monna mildust ond mon>wffirust — 
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o?S8-]>8Bt gamol ond gutSrof gumstol forlet. 

jNTu weriaB hearmdagas, sprecaS halwende word 
ealdre ■unim^ gif he iis geunnan wile, 

30 ]?aet we hine swa gddne gretan moton: 
wisfsest set wine, winiga bealdor, 
gelpcwitSa gal set g6ss}Tnbles wjoine. 

B2^ [tsetende torhtne tan recelses] 

Hal wes ond hador ond J?in hamweorSung ! 

Hs. des 11. Jahrhundeits, offenbar die Niederscbrift des Autors. Doch hat 
erne wenig jungere Hand die Zeilen 9*^ und 32* eingeschaltet und an- 
scheinend auch in V 13 das Wort hcnoum hinzugefugt, das den Stabreim 
tiberlastet. Die Zusatzvcrse stehn beide noch unter dem bescheideneu 
knnstlerisehen Niveau des in der Hauptsaehe mit Heminiscenzen arbeitendea 
Verfassers, sichtlich eines spdten Epigonen, der aueb vor dem Plagiat nicht* 
zuruckschreckt Die Absicht des ersten ist deutlich: der Patron soil als 
der heilige MSrtyrer bezeichnet werden; aus dem zweiten, den ich uber- 
setzen muss ‘zdrtlich behandelnd den leuchtenden Stab des Rduchcrweiks', 
daif man keinesfalls auf einen cultischen Branch beim Pauchopfer schliehen, 
da solches den Angelsaehsen wie alien Germanen unbekannt war. 

E. S. 


OH ANGLO-HOEMAH ALOPBB 

The absence of Middle English examples of the verb elope (the 
earliest English example in the NBD. is dated 1628) makes parti- 
cularly interesting the use of Anglo-Horman aloper ^ elope ^ in legal 
texts of the thirteenth century. Blope in legal English (used only 
of a wife) means ^ to run away from her husband in the company of 
a paramour^ {NBDJ), As its earliest example of this use, the 
NED, cites the AN. aloper: 

1338, in Yearblce 11-12 Sdw, III (Horw.) 587. En bref de dower plede 
fut qil Ifor qele] alopa de soun baroun. 

A yet earlier example, however, with the same meaning, occurs 
among the parchment slips known as bills, brief petitions addressed 
to the king^s justices by individuals too poor to institute proceed- 
ings by regular process : 

1292, in Select Bills in Byre (Bolland, Selden Soc ) 31. le dit Jon Isabele 
od U alapa qe unkes peuis en la companne Geffrei ne entra * Isabel eloped 
with the said John so that she never afterward entered the society of 
Geoffrey [her husband].’ 
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A meaning of AN. aloper not found among the examples of NE. 
elop'e in the NED. is ^ to abdnct, to carry off/ used transitively of 
vromen and of serfs. I have found three examples of this usage 
in documents of the thirteenth century : 

1278, in Rotuh Parliamentorum i, 1. Coe mnstre a nostre seignur le 
Roy e a son conseyl, Richard Russel, qe come Johanne de Bonevill, par 
Felypp de Sanpell et Willem son frere, & Rauf de la Roche, feust allopee, 
pur le quel fet meimes celui Richard, ke rien ne scut de ceo trespas, fut 
pns 'Richard Russell lays this before the King and his Council: whereas 
Johanna de Boneville was carried off by Philip de Sanpell and William 
his brother and Ralph de la Roche, for which deed this same Richard, 
who knew nothing of this trespass, was arrested.’ 
ca, 1289, in The Mirror of Justices (Whittaker, Selden Soc.) 28. ceux qi 
robbent ou emblent autriz mariagcs ou allopent noneins ou autri serfs 
oveqe autri biens ‘ those who steal or take marriages belonging to others, 
or abduct nuns or the serfs of others with other men’s goods.’ 
ca. 1289, in ibid. 26. par autres qi allopent autries femmes ou gardes 
ovesqe lur biens 'by others who carry off men’s wives or wards with 
their goods.’ ^ 

It is customary (and doubtless proper) to derive AN. aloper 
from the hypothetical MB. ancestor of NB. elope. According to 
the NED., this ancestor is itself based on one or the other of tvro 
past participles: either the hypothetical past participle *alope{n) 
of the hypothetical MB. verb *aleapen ‘to run away’ (from the 
hypothetical OB. *andhleapan), or dse on the actually occurring 
past participle Hope of the MB. simple verb leapen (from OB. 

. hleapan ‘ to run, to leap ’) . This derivation, in either of its two 
forms, IS open to the objection that MB. verbs are very rarely 
formed from past participles. Moreover, ilie oldest recorded sense 
of AN. aloper is not ' run away ’ but ‘ carry off, abdxict,’ as we have 
seen. Pinally, the obvious sexual connotations of AN. aloper indi- 
cate that, if it is to be connected with NE. leap, the manniTig of 
that word pertinent to the et 3 rmology of (doper is not ‘ run ’ but 
rather ‘copulate (with), ravish.’ 

That ‘copulate’ is one of the meanings of NE. leap is well 
known, and is duly recorded in the NED. under leap 9. Note 

'The substantive alopement is found 'with a corresponding meaning: 
ott. 1289, in ibid. 26. Kap est proprement alopement de femme pur desir 
del mariage ' rape is properly the abduction of a woman ■with the desire to 
marry her.’ 
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in particular the passage there quoted from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Philaster ii. li* had rather be Sir Tim the school- 
master, and leap a dairy-maid ” The cognate English verb lope 
(from ON. lilaupa) also has the meaning ^copulate’ in early NE- 
use, as illustrated by the following verses (dated 1529 in the KED.) 
from the Oomplaynt of Sir David Lindesay: 

249 Schir, quod the fouit, tak my counsall, 

And go, all, to the hie boirdall * 

Thare may we lope at lybertie, 

262 Withouttm ony grauitie. 

I have found no Old or Middle English examples of this meaning 
of leap or lope, but obviously such a meaning might well be current 
for hundreds of years below the literary level. The late OE. 
substantive Irydlop ^wedding’ is best explained as having the 
literal meaning ^ bride-copulation and if this is the right explana- 
tion of the term the corresponding verb lope probably meant 
^ copulate ’ from very early times. 

Our semantic series, then, starts with leap or lope not in the sense 
^run^ but in the equally primary sense ‘leap.’ The association 
of the act of leaping with copulation early gave rise to the special 
sense ‘ copulate with, ravish.’ The sense-development from 
‘ravish’ to ‘abduct, carry off’ and finally to ‘run away with’ 
(when applied to the woman instead of to the man) followed 
naturally enough. The English prefix a- implicit in AN. aloper 
may be explained in various ways. Perhaps it is best taken as a 
mere intensive, like the a- of abide, arise. The shift from Or to 
e- exemplified in NE. elope is of slight importance in view of the 
constant 'interchange of the two prefixes in Anglo-Norman. Resort 
to derivation from a past participle in order to explain the prefix 
seems needless. Elsie Shanks 

OaHeton College 

MERIMBE AND VALLE-INCLAN AGAIN 

Dr. A. H. Krappe has recently called my attention to the fact 
that the subject of my short article in MLN,, xlv, 402, has been 
treated by Professor A. G. Solaliade, Bev. de Fiiologia Espamla, 
Yi, 389-91. My note, then, was nothing more than a repetition, 
which I regret very much. 


Oherlin College 


P. P. Rogers 
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Les Oloses frangaises dans les commentaires talmudiques de Raschi, 
Par A. Darmesteter et D. S. Blondheim. Tome premier: 
texte des gloses, Paris : Champion, 1929. Ixxvi + Ss. 

Die jhdisch-romanische Literatnr des Mittelalters, vorab die 
Glossen nnd Glossarien, haben anch fiir die Geschichte des roma- 
nischen Wortscliatzes grosse Bedeutung. Aber die Hebung dieses 
Sehatzes ist mit besonderen Schwierigkeiten verbunden, deim sie 
bedingt eine Vertrautheit nicht mir mit dem Hebraischem an siob, 
die zu erwerben ja kein all zu grosses Kunststuck ist, sonderii voi 
allem anch mit der Arbeit der jndischen Bibelkonimentatoren, mit 
dem Talmud nsw., die man sieh nur nach eingehender Beschafti- 
gung aneignen kann, mit einem dem Arbeitsgebiet des ‘Bomanisteu, 
anch wenn er seine Grenzen noch soweit absteckt, sehr fern liegen- 
den Gegenstand. Andererseits aber ist anch eine griindliclie Ver- 
trautheit mit dem Romanischen notig, deiiii ganz abgesoheii vein 
Mangel der Vokalzeichen bietet die Ueberheferung so viel Unklares 
und Palsehes, dass das Eichtige zu erkennen nur bei selbststan- 
digem TJrteil huben und druben moglich ist. Demen tsprechend 
hat der Orientalist Neubauer, der als einer der ersten ein liebrii- 
isch-franzosisches Glossar aus der Bodleiana veroffentlichte (Bohm- 
ers Bomanischer Studien, I [1875], 160 ff,) sich mit einem Ab- 
druck begniigt, der, wie es bei dem Herausgeber zu erwarten ist, 
durchaus verlasslich ist, wogegen die Meine Schrift von Griinwald, 
Zur romanischen DialehMogie, 2, Seftj Das AUfranzosische in 
Baschis BibeUeomnentar, 1883, naeh beiden Seiten durchaus un- 
genugend war. Voll gerustet zu der Arbeit, weil in beiden Satteln 
iest, war A. Darmesteter, und er hat derm auch mit der ihm eigenen 
Ausdauer das weit zerstreute Material zu sammeln begonnen. 
Aber ein fruhzeitiger Tod hat ihn an der Ausfiihrung dieses wie 
manches andern Planes gehindert. Einige andere Veroffentlich- 
ungen, z, T. an Darmesteters Anfange anschliessend von Brandin 
xmd Mayer Lambert, liessen noch mehr sehen, was alles hier ver- 
borgen war und steigerten den Wunseh, dass endlich ein Sach- 
kundiger sich des Sehatzes annehme. Das hat nun Bloiulheim 
getan. Qleich Darmesteter beherrscht er beide Gebiete vollkom- 
men. Nach einigen kleineren Arbeiten veroffentlichte er zunachst 
ein Buch: Les Parlers judeo-romans et la Yetus latina: etude 
suT les rapports entre les traductions bibliques en langue romane 
des Juifs du moyen &ge et les anciennes versions^ 1926, und nun 
auch die Glossen Kas^s. Zu Grunde liegt das Material, das 
Darmesteter aus 36 Handschriften zusammengestellt batte, daher 
denn auch pietatvoU der Name Darmesteter auf dem Titel steht. 
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Aber der Herausgeber hat nicht nur diese 36 Handschriften nocli- 
mals mit der Abschrift verglichen, er hat noch die Lesarten von 
27 andem vollstandigen und von 26 Bruchstriicken hinzugefugt. 
Welche gewaltige rein materielie Arbeit darin steckt, mag man 
darans entnehmen, dass die Zahl der Glossen 1102 betragt. Nach 
einer Beschreibnng der versehiedenen Quellen folgt min also das 
Glossar, in alphabetischer Ordming. Es gait dabei, aus den oft sehr 
stark auseinandergehenden Lesarten die richtige heranszufincieii. 
Die Abschreiber oder besser Naehfolger Easchis smd namlich 
mit ihrer Vorlage noch viel freier nmgesprungen als die Ab- 
schreiber litteranscher Texte, sie gehorten nicht nnr versehiedenen 
Gegenden Prankreichs sondern auch Italians an, daher neben iran- 
zosischen anch provenzalische, katalamsche, italianisierende oder 
italienische Pormen anzutreffen sind, ganz abgesehen von Ver- 
stummelnngen hinter denen das Eichtige zn erkennen gar oft die 
blosse Vergleichnng der Varianten nicht ausreicht. 

Was diese grosse Leistung zur Bereicherung unserer Kenntniss 
des altfranzosischen Wortsehatzes beitragt, kann hier nicht im 
Binzelnen ansgefnhrt Trerden, doch mogen einige Beispiele einen 
BegrifE davon geben, Lat. atriplex erscheint im Prz. in drei 
Pormen; arache, arroche nnd arolle, ganz abgesehen von dem 
wallon. arip^ vgl. Wartburg, PEW. I. 186, nnd zwar gehort die 
erste dem hohen Norden, die zweite dem Zentrum imd Westen, die 
dritte dem Nor den xmd Osten an. Die Beurteilimg dieser ver- 
schiedenen EntwicHimgen ist schwer. Ich hatte z, T. die grie- 
chische Porm atraphax zugmnde gelegt nnd dieser Gedanke ist von 
Homing ZrPh., xxxii, 20 nnd namentlich von Wartbnrg naher 
ansgefnhrt vrorden, nnr arolle wiirde die lateimsche Gestalt -wieder- 
geben. Nnn kommt Easchi mit adrelces, Hs. 11 adrpis, aber diese 
Handschrift italianisiert (Blondheim S. VII), also noch eine 
weitere Entwicklnng, die zu keiner der hberlieferten passt, aber 
ziemlich genan, vielleicht sogar ganz genan das 'wiedergibt, was 
wir erwarten, also eine sehr altertnmliche Porm, die die seknnda- 
ren, nnter noch nicht klar gelegten TJmstanden eingetreten Vemn- 
demngen nicht aufweist. Bsiainboc 425 steht im Widerspmch mit 
franzosisehen Belegen bei Eolland, Faune populaire, 7, 220, 
denen ich noch iolceJim in Montana (Wallis), also ans einer Ge- 
gend, in der das Tier noch bekannt sein kann oder konnte, beifuge. 
Der bisher alteste Beleg {Bomarm, xix, 303) stammt ans dem 
Jahr 1240. Die Wortfolge des dentschen Wortes, die in ital, 
aiamleaco, engad. stambuoch festgehalten ist, erscheint also^ von 
allem Anfang an dnreh die franzbsiche ersetzt. Das estaMoc 
Easchis kann nicht Italianismns sein, anch kanm dentsch, wenn 
man sUrhe 971, stoh 972 vergleicht, sondern wiirde wieder eine 
alte franzosisehe Poicm darstellen. Sehr merkwnrdig ist 551 gloon 
^^morcean de bois fendn.^^ Hs. 11 schreibt glubu, wozu der 
Heransgeber bemerkt ^^it. (?) glovof* Ich zweifle nicht, dass es 
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sich tats^ehlidh um jenes got. Tcliiba handelt, das in Norditalien 
Tind Sildfrankreich weit verbreitet ist, vgl. REW. 3790, Bertoni, 
Atti e memorie della r. deputazione di storia patria, v. serie, Bd. 
5; Verf., ZrPh., xxsix, 84. Das Wort war bisher nur m Sndfrank- 
reich rind Norditalien nachgewiesen; es entspricht nhd. Klolen, 
mnss aber nach seinem Ansgang -a nnd seiner Verbreitung gotiseh 
sein. Ware es ans dem Erankischen entnommen, so mnsste es 
glo(v)on knten, d. h. die Form, die wir bier vor nns haben. Dass 
dasselbe Wort in den verschiedenen romanischen Gegenden in ver- 
schiedener Gestalt je nach der Sprache der Eroberer weiterlebt, 
ist of ter 2 T 1 beobachten. 

Diese wenigen Beispiele mogen genngen, run den Wert der Ver- 
ofEentlichung zn zeigen, deren Eortsetznng man mit Ungednld er- 
wartet. Weitere Arbeit des Verf. oder Anderer wird wohl anch 
die 30 am Schlnsse stehenden dnnkeln Glossen anfMaren; znr 
ersten 1073 aislusira aisliisrna eclairs mochte ich auf jene 
Sippe hinweisen, die BPW,, 3031; 5143 und von Gohri, RDBom., 
IV, 55-67 behandelt ist. 

W. Mbter-Lubke 

Bonn 


La Qrande-Bretagne devant Vopinion frangaise au xviie siicle. 
Par Georges Ascoli. 2 vols. Paris, Gamber, 1930. Pp. viii 
+ 517 + 360. 

In 1937 M. Ascoli published his Orande-Bretagne devant 
Vopinion frangaise. I. Deptiis la guerre de Cent ans jusqu'd la 
fin du xvie siicle, a well-iioLformed volume that promised a more 
important sequel, devoted to the seventeenth century. The latter 
work, which has just appeared in two large volumes, gives us the 
first thoroughgoing account in existence of French opinion of 
England and of English mfluence upon French thought in the 
period discussed. The author first outlines English political his- 
tory in the seventeenth century in order to show the interest taken 
by the French in such events as the Gunpowder Plot, the expulsion 
of Henrietta Marians French attendants, the execution of Charles I, 
the Restauration, and the downfall of James II. He then dis- 
cusses the knowledge of Great Britain obtained from descriptive 
works, from travelers^ relations, and from acquaintance with 
Englishmen and Scotchmen in France. Finally he shows what 
English works were known in France and what influence they 
exerted there. 

M. Ascoli^s knowledge is vast. *He handles his material, sum- 
marized in a bibliography of 1750 titles, with excellent judgment, 
and presents it in an impartial and attractive manner. He shows 
how difficult it was for the French, separated from their neighbors 
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by language, religion, and difficulties of travel, to understand or 
appreciate them. They recognized their valor and usually their 
sincerity, but found them proud, cruel, and ill-mannered. Jle 
does not hesitate to admit, however, that the French were not 
themselves above reproach, for Henrietta Manaus walking up and 
down with her attendants while a Protestant sermon was being 
preached and talking so loud that she troubla toute la f§te," and 
the conduct of Frenchmen who had the words of a play translated 
aloud for them during its performance were not calculated to im- 
press the English with the superiority of Gallic manners. On the 
other hand, the jostling of the French on the streets of London by 
Englishmen who failed to ask pardon — sl form of international 
rapprochement now supposed to be especially characteristic of 
Americans — or the epithet French dogs^^ hurled at them upon 
their arrival at Dover did not help to promote mutual under- 
standing. Nevertheless, concludes A., ce qui me frappe c'est que, 
dans Pensemble, PAnglais, de cette analyse, ne ressorte point 
antipathique " (i, 446). While I do not doubt that the conclusion 
is sound, I would call M. A.^s attention to the following dissenting 
opinion, expressed by La Mesnardi^re in his PoHique, 

Pay veu par la frequentation, que le& Anglois sont infidelles, paresseux, 
vaiHans, cruels, amateurs de la propret45 ennemis des strangers, altiers et 
interessez. 

A. finds that there are genuine reflections of English manners 
and customs in Tristan^s Page disgracU and Hamilton's Oram- 
mont; that the English books most widely known in France were 
those of a scientific or philosophic nature, especially those of Bacon, 
Harvey, Joseph Hall, and Ixicke; that English poetry was prac- 
tically unknown before the last twenty years of the century, when 
are found the first mentions of Paradise Lost and of Shakespeare^s 
name. The only English novel that was really popular, unless we 
count Barda/s Latin Argenis, was Sidney^s Arcadia, As for the 
drama, Saint-Evremond was influenced by Ben Jonson, Van 
Brugh’s Provoked Wife was translated into French, while it is 
possible that some knowledge of the brutality of English tragedy 
may have been shown by Corneille when he wrote the inner plaj' 
of the Illusion comique and that a few hints as to dramatic situa- 
tions crossed the Channel, but in general the stage of Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries meant nothing to the French, Such were 
the modest beginnings of English literary influence in France. 

The author lightens the presentation of his material by a ju- 
dicious choice of curious extracts. The descriptions of London 
give a vivid impression of the city, in which the French found 
much to charm them despite the rigid observance of Sunday and 
the gloomy skies that induced a Spanish ambassador, after his 
return home, to ask a friend, still in London, to " saluer le soleil 
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de ma part, quand vous le reverrez I ” (i, 393) . A Prencli traveler 
is much impressed by doors that se ref erinent toutes seules, sans 
passer jamais le lieu ou elles doivent se fermer ” and by windows 
that are raised sans quhl soit besom de crochet pour les arrgter 
(p. 301). And there are early compliments to English gardens, 
f aits comme il plait a Dieu, qui en salt bien plus que Monsieur 
Le N6tre^^ (p. 389), In short, the work makes good reading 
while furnishing an indispensable tool for scholars concerned witii 
historical and literary relations between the two countries. 

H. Caeeington- Lanoastbe 


Sistoire du Parnasse. Par Matjeiob Soueiau. Paris, Edition 
Spes, 1939. Pp. liv + 466. 

Le Pamasse jouit, ces temps, chez les historiens de la litt^ra- 
ture, d^une popularit6 bien forte — seconds seulement k celle du 
Eomantisme, M. Souriau nous arrive avec un gros volume, qui 
est en un certain sens (p. 33:xi) une suite k son grand travail sur 
VHisbovre du Bomantisme en 3 volumes. M. S., qui a pris sa 
retraite il y quelques mois, a une admirable mani^re de se reposer ! 

Le nouveau volume est aussi abondant que les precedents, d^une 
documentation aussi precise, et d^une grande penetration histo- 
rique et critique. Il est difficile de ne pas donner raison k Pauteur 
sur presque tons les points.^ Les rSles respectifs des plus impor- 
tants des pontes parnassiens sont extrlmement bien indiqu6s: 
pourquoi ce n^est pas Theophile Gautier, et pourquoi ce n^est pas 
Banville, et pourquoi c^est Leconte de Lisle qui est le chef, et 
pourquoi c^est Heredia qui devait lui succeder : et Pindependance 
de Ooppee, et la quasi-expulsion de Sully-Prudhomme (p. 349-50). 
Les trois phases, formation, triomphe et dispersion, sont clairement 
accus6es, de mSme que la difficulte qu^il y aurait k donner une 
foimule du " parnassisme qui s’appliquit egalement k tons les 
poetes du groupe; Popposition entre le Eomantisme et PHelienisme 
de la seconds moitie du XIXe siede paralt irreductible k M. S. 

Dirons-nous pourtant que la sev6rit6 de certains jugemenis 
etonnent dans une cBuvre qui veut Stre avant tout objective? Il ne 

^ Parfois non sans regret. Ainsi cette conclusion sur Posuvre cependant 
si Ijelle de Leconte de Lisle; "Alors qu*est-ce son art, et qu'y a-t-il au 
centre? Nous venons de faire en mati^re de philosophie religieuse, un 
travail analogue ^ celui qu’accompliront ceux qui ont viol4 la tomhe du 
pauvre petit Touth an Kamon: ils d4couvrent des merveilles, de plus en 
plus suiprenantes, au fur et k mesure qu^ls s’approclxent de la derni^re 
plianibre, de la dernifere enveloppe: mais au centre il n^ a plus-qu'une 
jnomie ligot4e dans ses bandelettes. Au centre de Posuvre de Leconte de 
Lisle, il n’y a qu^une foi morte” {p. 180). 
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Skagit point des d4nonciations dTiistoriens ant^rienrs dn Pamasse 
(tels Mendfes on Calmettes, qui ont sciemment d^formS les r^i- 
t6s), mais de maintes executions impitoyables d^6crivains apres 
tout considerables: Banville (p. 63, ou 75); Qlatigny (p. 99); 
Villiers (117), Prance (p. 173) et surtout Baudelaire (26 ss). 
A propos de ce dernier on ne pent s^emp6cher de remarquer combien 
les historiens peuvent juger differemment: qu^on compare au 
Baudelaire de M. Sounau celui de Mauclair (qui, en passant, 
n^est pas nomme dans la bibliographie) I D’autre part ces notes 
si personnelles nous ont valu de nobles pages, courageuses et venge- 
resses sur D6rouiede (Lme iv, Chapitre xv, ^^La question De- 
roulede,” pp. 329-338). 

II faut ajouter qu^on comprend un pen M. Souriau. Pepoque 
qu^il etudie est trop pres de nous, et nous avons par les journaux 
et mille autres canaux, des moyens de documentation minutieuse 
oti les ^^potins^’ ont la belle part; il est difficile de ne pas se 
laisser influencer; bien des pages de cette histoire du Parnasse 
ont un effet d6primant. II serait a souhaiter que des hommes 
dou6s de si belles intelligences fussent moms mesquins souvent. 
Du livre de M. Sounau, on ferait une collection navrante de ces 
petitesses de pontes se jalousant, se detestant, se d4nigrant les uns 
les autres. Pourquoi faut-il qu^un grand pofete insists pour appeler 
Tautre dont il est manifestement jaloux, une ^^fiehue ,b6te^^ ou 
^^b^te comme PHimalaya^^; pourquoi en appeler un autre ani- 
mal lequel r4pond par ^^cochon^^ ? Eaut-il nous r6signer a 
croire en effet que le fameux Art poetique de Verlaine ne contient 
pas uir vers qui ne soit autre chose qu^un morceau de rancune contre 
Leconte de Lisle (p. 397) ? D6cidement les pontes n^ont rien k 
envier aux repr&entants de la '^rabies theologica^\ Et c^est, 
li61as! au sujet de Leconte de Lisle que ce contrasts entre les 
pontes admirateurs de la dignite humaine, chantres de la fierte 
dans la souffrance, et le pauvre §tre humain, delate surtout. Quel 
grand po^te et quel petit homme 1 C^est k d6sesp6rer de Phuma- 
nit6 de lire certaines pages du livre de M. Sounau (ainsi, Livre 
iv^ chap. I, ou VII, ou xrv, ou plus loin p. 350, etc,). Qud manque 
de dignity surtout, quels sentiments de petit bourgeois vis k vis de 
V. Hugo : avoir pu dire en apprenant la maladie qui devait em- 
porter le grand vieillard: "Il Pa bue et mangle, sa gloire; eh 
bien, qtf il la digdre ! Et avoir trouv6 le mot si bon qu^il le r6- 
p6tait aux fun6railles. A c6t4 de cela, que la vie de V. Hugo — 
qu^on a tant attaqu6e — 6tait belie et digne ! 

H manque un index k un livre qui sera autrement si utile; et 
la table des matiSres est vraiment trop sommaire pour remplacer 
en aucune mani^re un index, 

Albbet Sohixz 

Umwr8%ty of PemoyVomfm 
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Alcionee, Tragedie de Pierre Du Ryer. Edition critique par 
BteNEY Cakeington Lancastee. Baltimore, the Johns Hop- 
kins Press ; Paris, les Presses Universitaires de France, 1930, 
Pp. 112, $1,26. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in Eomance 
Literatures and Languages, no. xiv.) 

Professor Lancaster is continually meriting the gratitude of all 
those mterested in the French drama of the seventeenth century. 
Last year there appeared the first two volumes of what will be a 
monumental work on the whole period; ^ this year he makes avail- 
able in beautiful clear type, with broad margins, with all necessary 
notes, full introduction, and mdex of names, an important play of 
one of those minor dramatists the study of whom is necessary, if 
one is to understand properly the immense production of this 
period so prolific for the theatre. Already, in 1912, in his book on 
Pierre Du Ryer Dramatist,^ he had called attention to this author, 
whose life and works deserved to be more fully known. He has 
under press an edition of another of the tragedies of Du Eyer, 
Saul, which merits equal consideration, and there will soon appear 
two other tragedies, Esther and Schole, which he is preparing with 
his students. 

The Introduction and foot-notes to the present edition are in 
French, which adds to its usefulness, since anyone able to read the 
text will be able also to make use of the critical material which is 
supplied. In the Introduction of 20 pages is given a very brief 
account of Du Eyer, and the tragic life of a poet capable of excel- 
lent dramatic production, but compelled to do hack work and the 
better paid translation of Latin books, in order to earn his living. 
There follow a discussion of his plays and an estimate of their 
value, which would rank Du Eyer in the second category of dra- 
matic authors of the first half of the century, beside Mairet, Eotrou 
and Tristan. 

Comme po^te il est inl4rieur, non senlexaeait k Corneille, mais k Eotrou 
et k Tristan, comme versificateur k Mairet, mais il est plus original que 
Eotrou, plus f4cond que les auteurs de Bophormhe et de Mar%(me, Il est 
certainement sup4rieur k ses autres rivaux, Scud4ry, La Calpren4de, 
Besmaretz, etc. 

The editor, basing his opinion on M6nage^s statement that Mont- 
dory took the leading r81e, and the evidence of the influence of 
the Cid, dates Alcion6e in the spring of 1637, altho the privilege 
is of 1640, and the date frequently ascribed to its performance, 
following les Mres Parfaict, is 1639. Consideration of the sources, 

=*■ H, C. Lancaster, Mistory of French Dramatie Mteratwe m the 8evenr 
teenth Century, Feit I, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. 

0, Lancaster, Pierre Du Eyer DramwUet, Wellington, Carnegie 
InsStution, 1912. 
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of which the principal is the episode of Lydia in the Orlando 
FuriosOj canto xxxiv, brings out the importance in Du Eyerie 
mind of the psychological problems, and L. says: 

C’est une pi^ce purement classique. Les persoimages s’analysent, se 
liyrent k dea d4l)ats passiorm4s qui font progresser Taction. Les bien- 
seances et les unites sont respect4es. ... 11 n*y a qu’un seul dvenement, 
le suicide du h4ros, qui se donne sa blessure mortelle derriere la se4ne, puis 
vient mounr devant noa yeux. . . . L’actiooa. se limite a la pr4paration 
de ce suicide dans les ames de trois peisonnes. . , . L’h4roine est cor- 
n41ienne, le li4ios digne du th4^tre lomantique, mais Taction est enti4re- 
ment psychologique, d4velopp4e d*apres les principes de Eacine, quoique 
la pi4ce ait pr4c4de Andromaque de trente ans 

A little further on we find that Du Eyer was also interested in 
the presentation of questions of state: 

II n’en est pas moins vrai que c’est une trag4die politique d’une impor- 
tance consid4rable, car Du Ryer a su y discuter des questions d’4tat e\, 
repr4senter des personnages politiques avant que le Omna de Corneille 
n’ait paru. 

But to those who know Eacine and Corneille there is something 
lacking. It is possible to find this psychological development and 
these political ideas, but they do not strike us so forcibly. L. ex- 
plains this by saying: " Malheureusement Du Eyer n^^tait pas 
sufiSsamment po^te pour faire ressortir ces qualit^s. Son vocabu- 
laire, comme celui de la plupart des toivains de son 4cole, est 
trop restraint, manque de couleur et de pittoresque." This is not 
quite all of it. In spite of the author^s concentration on the 
dramatic conflict in the soul of his personages, we are not intensely 
interested — ^not as in Berenice wilii its even scantier plot. Per- 
haps this is due to the fact that the story is not so well known to 
us, and that we do not feel so strongly the point d^honneur of 
the royal pride of Lydia, which will not let her marry one beneath 
her by birth, even tho elevated by his military prowess to be a 
conqueror of kings. In Alcion^e there is the victory of love over 
loyalty and patriotism which makes him less heroic to our matter- 
of-fact generation. 

The dioice of the first edition of the play as a basis for the pres- 
ent text is justified by a comparison of the published versions. 
In the foot-notes, the few variants of importance are indicated, 
and citations given of the portions of the Orlando furioso^ which 
had been used by Du Eyer, together with references to other lines 
of this play, and other plays of Du Eyer, which aid in correct mter- 
pretation, or show the poet’s fondness for certain ideas or fibres. 
The correct form is also given where erratic spelling or omission of 
accents or punctuation might obscure the meaning. This has been 
done with remarkable thoroughness and accuracy, and a careful 
reading did not disclose errors or mis-prints. 

Alcionie in itself will probably never win again the favor it 
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met at first, for it was highly rated by contemporary authors and 
was sufficiently popular to be revived by Moli^re, in 1659, with 
considerable success, but the characteristics noted above will make 
it one of those plays which a student of the development of the 
classic French drama should know. Its new form will make this 
easy and pleasant. 

Casimib D. Zdanowioz 

Ufdversity of Wiaconam 


MoKke. Von Walthee KtiOHLEE. Leipzig, Teubner, 1939. 

Pp. 271. 

This book is not a life of Moli^re, nor a history of his plays. 
The work of the dramatists predecessors is summarized too briefly 
for the reader to learn how much he owed to them and no new 
sources are pointed out. Much controversial material is brushed 
aside while the author goes to his main object, the interpretation 
of Moli^re as essentially a writer of comedies, one in whom the 
search for the Comic dominated all other considerations. The point 
of view is, as the author declares, the same as that of Michaut, but, 
owing to the far more limited scope of his production, he is able to 
present his argument with even greater force. According to K., 
Moli^re was no philosopher and only to a limited extent a moralist 
or satirist, but he was one who, seeking primarily to make men 
laugh, succeeded in composing comedies that are more continuously 
amusing than those of any other dramatist. If one understands 
that he was not greatly concerned with instructing or attacking, 
one will be spared the heated discussions roused by Tartuffe or 
Oeorge Dandin, and one will not share the opinion expressed by 
Goethe and M. J. Wolff (cf. p. 117) that the Misanthrope is a 
tragedy. Ideas are, indeed, expressed, and manners described, but 
not for their own sake. There is action, but its primary purpose 
is to produce an uninterrupted series of comic situations. And 
the characters, even Don Juan and Alceste, do not possess the 
complex personalities we find in life or that other authors have 
described. They may be called caricatures, but the word is to be 
used without disparagement, for they give us the impression of 
being alive. 

This interpretation needs certain modifications in view of various 
personal and literary influences that were exerted upon the dra- 
matist. He was himself more complex than his creatures and can- 
not be simplified into their mould- Nevertheless K/s view is, I 
believe, in tike main sound. He has a deep appreciation of Moli^re^s 
genius and he no more attempts to belittle him than to give him 
a broader personality than he possessed* The book should be read 
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by all who seek to find in Moli^re a philosopher, a moralist, a 
romantic individualist, or a ruthless critic, rather than the supreme 
master of the comic art.^ 

H. Caeeixgto^t La^castee 


Elizabethan and Other Essays by Sie Sm^TET Lee. Selected and 
Edited by Feedeeiok S. Boas. Oxford University Press, 
1929. Pp. zxii + 344. $6.00. 

These essays, which Dr. Boas has selected with much judgment, 
were very well worth collecting. The volume will be a lasting 
memorial, I think, to a scholar whose contributions to knowledge 
it is easy, and at present fashionable, to underrate. 

Sir Sidney Lee was in fact a difficult person to appreciate truly. 
As the able organizer of factual research in the 2>. N, B. and the 
author of long (and at times rather platitudinous) ^ official^ lives 
of Shakespeare, Queen Victoria, and King Edward VII, he en- 
joyed a popular repute that exposed him to gibes from those who 
fancied themselves capable of seeing a good deal deeper into criti- 
cal millstones than he attempted to do ; and the suspicion of being 
a dull dog was intensified by the circumstance that he maintained 
a provokingly skeptical, or at least indifferent, attitude to both 
the conspicuous schools of Elizabethan study in his time: the 
personal, ^ romantic ^ biographers of the type of Edward Dowden 
and Sir Walter Ealeigh, and the more recent scientific biblio- 
graphers and ^disintegrators.^ 

He was, however, as these incisive essays attest, a sounder 
thinker than his critics sometimes implied, and (as Dr. Boas re- 
marks m his Introduction) was essentially a humanist of the kind 
now called ' new.^ What was taken to be superficiality was mainly 
disillusion. An Oxford classicist and a Jew, he held aloof equally 
from modem romanticism and modern science, and was usually 
more concerned to prove the negative than the positive argument. 

A few corrections follow. P. 15, the fiist line from Sylvie is quoted as 
if complete and the importance of politics exaggerated. P. 16, 1628 is 
not the correct date for MiUte; for Clovis ** read " Cions.” P, 17, les 
Visiofmaires should not be dated 1640. P. 69, K. opposes Michaut’s con- 
tention that the first performance of Tarfuffe in three acts was that of 
a complete play on the ground that Moli^re would not have ended his 
comedy with the triumph of Tartuffe, but this objection applies only to 
Michaut’s form of the theory. I suggested in 1923 {Modem Language 
Journal^ Nov., pp. 69-70) that the play was complete in thiee acts, but 
that the third act originally ended in Tartuffe*s discomfiture. This form 
of the theory K. does not discuss. P. 149, Michaut has shown that Dandin 
was not necessarily, as K. holds, a reworking of BarhouUli, for the latter 
play may have been based upon the former. 

4 
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His natural bias was to value influence above spontaneity and the 
cosmopolitan above the native. In proportion to his opportunities 
and industry, he discovered few new historical facts and he de- 
veloped no new methods of investigation in his field; but his 
addresses on ^The Place of English Literature in the Modern 
University ^ and on ^ Modern Language Eesearch,^ which open the 
present volume, can hardly be too highly commended for their 
lucidity and completeness of analysis. Similarly his papers on the 
^ Principles ^ and ^ Perspective ^ of biography show admirably the 
emotionless and impersonal zest he had for the Plutarchan art to 
which above all others he was devoted. Characteristic of him are 
his denunciation of all the types of favorable ^ bias ^ in a biographer 
and his differentiation between biography and the two genres 
which he esteemed much lower, history and autobiography. What 
he says here is brilliantly put, and shows how little connotation 
the adjective held for him in the great work whose editorship he 
inherited from Leslie Stephen, The Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy. Unaccommodated man was his enthusiasm. 

Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless. 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 

Over himself, 

blown upon by planetary rather than parochial influences. Such 
was Shakespeare in his judgment, an inheritor of the culture of 
all Europe, neither Stratfordian nor particularly English. In the 
Sonnets, according to Lee, Shakespeare reproduces the ^Pytha- 
gorean^ philosophy of Ovid, and repeats the wording of a dozen 
Italian and French poetasters. In the plays he offers no real hint 
of his own opinions or character. The Elizabethan age as a whole 
seems to Lee derivative rather than creative. Two fine essays, 
^ Shakespeare and the Italian Eenaissance ^ and ^ Tasso and Shake- 
speare^s England,^ deal with the literary debt to Italy; ^The 
Example of Spain ' develops with much learning^ and persuasive- 
ness the unflattering thesis that English geographical and colonial 
enterprise in the sixteenth century only feebly imitated the great 
achievements of Spain. 

These occasional papers, written at different periods and for 
very different audiences earliest were contributed to 

Scnbnef^s Magazine in 1907), have an impressive core of fought, 
skeptical on the whole, but closely reasoned and stimulating. It 
may seem inconsistent that one who finds so much more signifi- 
cance in the in^vidual life, recorded in biography,^ than in the 
group movements portrayed by history should find himself unable 
to account for great men like Shakespeare, Spenser, and Ealeigh 
save as imitators and agents, primarily actuated by influences from 
overseas. But the dilemma is fundamental and honest, implicit 
in Lee^s rather pagan and pessimistic view of life. The ebbs and 
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flows of civilization have little meaning for him except as they 
bring into view the life-drama of the individual, but even his 
greatest men never succeed in quite detaching their personalities 
from the currents on which he sees them drifting. 

The book offers much food for thought, and is at many points 
corrective of facile notions. Students of Shakespeare will find in 
the article on ^ Ovid and Shalcespeare^s Sonnets ^ a really significant 
addition to previous knowledge, mvolving a fuller explanation 
than had hitherto been given of what Meres meant when he re- 
marked that ' the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and 
honey-tongued Shakespeare.’ The essay on ^ The Impersonal As- 
pect of Shakespeare’s Ait’ defends Browning’s paradox about 
Shakespeare unlocking his heart. I do not thmk that the paradoTs 
is made wholly plausible, but the argument is masterly and sounds 
a valuable warning against the dangerously easy tendency to read 
Shakespeare’s personal feelings into his dramatic utterances. 

Tucker Brooke 

Tale University 


TotteVs Miscellany j 1667-1^87. Edited by Hydes Edward 

Eollins. 2 vols.. Harvard University Press, 1928-1929. 

Pp. xix -f 345, ix + 385. $5.00 each. 

The completion of this work calls not so much for a review as 
for an expression of gratitude to Professor Eollins and the Harvard 
Universify Press. Students of poetry long have desired a complete 
and accurate edition of this anthology. Most of us know it only 
through the reprint made by Edward Arber in 1870 (reissued 1897, 
1921), a work all too scantily annotated and, as Professor Eollins 
shows, inaccurate of text. Before Arber, J. P. Collier reprinted 
the miscellany, but his work suffers from like defects, with the 
additional one of being extremely hard to come upon. The history 
of earlier editing is marked with frustration and disaster. George 
Sewell superintended a reprinting in 1717, the first after 1587, 
but succeeded only in producing, says Professor Eollins, " the most 
corrupt text issued since 1557.” Thomas Park dreamed of getting 
out an edition, as did Joseph Haslewood, but without tangible 
result. Bishop Percy and George Steevens actually edited the 
miscellany, and in 1808 their work went through the press; but 
a fire destroyed the edition after a few copies had been delivered. 
G. P. HotPs unfinished and unpublished edition (c. 1814) would 
have been excellent, but either it proceeded only to the stage of 
page proof and that incomplete, or it too was lost in a printing- 
house fire. Chalmers printed the collection, but as disjeda 
membra, in his English Poets of 1810. 
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With thoroughness of method and breadth of knowledge en- 
hanced by his previous editing of the other important miscellanies 
of the sixteenth century, Professor Eollins cuts a Eoman road 
through the jungle of comment, conjecture, and legend about 
Bonges and Bonettes. He reviews the work of previous editors, 
whether of the miscellany or of Wyatt, Surrey, or Grimald. He 
collects in his notes every finding as to source and authorship, and 
properly credits each. He reprints Italian, Latin, and Prench 
sources in full, and also many alternative versions and later adapta- 
tions of poems first printed in 1557. He has patiently recorded 
variant readings from all early editions, not to mention a long list 
of those introduced by Arber. And throughout, he adds im- 
portant discoveries resulting from his own researches. 

We now may say that there were ten editions of Bonges and 
Bonettes in the thirty years beginning with 1557. For some time 
it has been known that in 1557 the July (second) edition was com- 
pletely reset and reissued; and Professor Eollins describes for the 
first time a copy of an unrecorded edition of 1559. We now may 
name as certainly among the ^^imcertain authors Thomas Norton 
and John Hanngton, with two poems by Norton and one by Har- 
ington identified. We have the text of a poem by Surrey as pub- 
lished in his own lifetime. We have new light upon the sources 
utilized by poets of the miscellany, notably in the case of The power 
of hue ouer gods them selues (no. 241), which Professor Eollins 
shows to be a fairly close translation from thirteen lines in the 
first chorus of Seneca’s Hippolytus. French influence upon writers 
of the miscellany proves to be slighter than previously has been 
supposed. In connection with the influence of Bonges and Bonettes, 
the editor reveals the wholesale borrowings of Brian Melbancke, 
who wove into his euphuistic novel Philoiimus, 1583, many pas- 
sages from the miscellany, printed as prose. The view that Eichard 
Tottel edited the poems from a manuscript possibly collected by 
John Harington seems reasonable ; as does Professor Eollins’s sug- 
gestion that the suppression after the first edition of thirty poems 
by Grimald (and the reduction of his name to initials) means only 
tW Grimald, then a dignified ecclesiastic, did not wish to appear 
publicly as a writer of lyrics in the vernacular. 

The present reviewer questions only one sentence of the exten- 
sive Introduction. Poets like Googe and Turbervile,” says the 
editor, " christened their verses ^ songs and sonnets,’ but no genuine 
sonnets can be found among them.” The statement is true for 
Turbervile and long has passed current as applying to Googe ; but 
if one straightens out Googe’s divided pentameters in the poems 
To George Holmden and Ynhappy tonge why dydste thou not 
consent,” ^ one finds that these are right sonnets of the Shake- 


"^JSIglogs, Mpyta^hes, and Soneitea, 1563 (Arber's reprint), pp. 89, 95. 
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spearean^^ pattern. To Professor Eollins^s notes on STos. 133 and 
155 (two of Gnmald^s translations) it should be added that both 
of the Latin poems Grimald utilized were included in early editions 
of Virgil^ as epigrams of that poet; hence Grimald doubtless 
intended these as translations from Virgil. As late as 1624 the 
same epigrams were translated by John Penkethman in his Fpi- 
grams of P, VirgiUus Maro, Finally, we ma^" note that in the first 
line of Surrey^s elegy on Wyatt, 

W.Cyatt] resteth here, that quick could neuer rest, 

the poet took over by translation the epitaph which had been placed 
on the tomb in Milan of the great Italian man of war, Jacopo 
Trivulzio (d. 1518). Camden^ gives the epitaph as follows: 

HIC MORTWS REQVIBSCIT .SEMEL, 

QVI VIVVS REQVIEVIT NVNQVAM. 

Other records transmit briefer versions of it. 

At the end of the Introduction Professor Eollins suggests that 
"the reputation of TotteTs Miscellany has gone on increasing 
because it has had few readers.^^ But his own findings disprove 
this conclusion. Practically every general anthology of English 
poetry since 1557 has included some poem or poems first printed 
by Tottel in that year. The readers of Songes and Sonnettes com- 
plete may be few in number, but any anthology is likely to be 
read in part and by snatches. The fact is that if we read sixteenth- 
century lyrical poetry at all (as who does not?) we come into the 
presence of this great collection ; and though we may think of it as 
an antique, to be viewed and gingerly handled, we might do better 
to see that like some Tudor houses this fabric has been in use 
throughout the generations and is still serviceable and fair. 

Hott H. Hxidson 

Princeton University 


Shakespeare^ s Henry YI and Richard III. By Pbteb Albxandek, 
with an introduction by Alfeed W. PoiiLAEn. Cambridge 
University Press, 1929. Pp, viii -j- 229. $2.75. 

The author of this book shows courage in attacking established 
views and established reputations; and that is a circumstance for 
which we have reason to be thaiikful; but, when the course is 
accompanied by a confidence that amounts to cocksureness, irrita- 
tion is apt to be engendered, especially when, as here, the basis for 
confidence seems very unsound. Mr. Alexander gives us good 

® E. g., Lyons, 1529; Venice, 1552; Venice, 1558. 

> Remames^ 1614, p. 359. 
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reasons for believing him to be right in his main contention, that 
the " Contention ” quartos are pirated versions of 8 and 8 “ Henry 
VI” (he certainly makes out a much better case than he did in 
his attempt some time ago to treat “A Shrew ” similarly) ; but, 
while saymg so much, it is still possible to think that the latest 
craze regarding the make-up of plays from actors’ parts and from 
memory (however supenor to the old idea of shorthand notes taken 
in the theatre) is being pushed much too far; and it is certam 
that many of the arguments by which Mr. Alexander strives to 
bolster up his ease are lamentably weak — ^far from being so strong 
as the Malone case which he is so confident he has knocked out. 
Has final chapter is full of the wildest conjecture — as, lor example, 
that Kyd’s lord was Pembroke, that Shakspere gave “Edward 
II ” to the press, to keep alive Marlowe’s memory, and that Mar- 
lowe had written his masterpiece “in Shakespeare’s manner” — a 
highly ridiculous assumption. • His theory that the “Falcon- 
bridge ”, “ tilting ”, and “ O’Neill ” passages in the “ Contention ” 
were “ echoes ” of passages in “ Edward II ” is about as absurd as 
anything can be, since the passages suit the historic facts in 
“ Henry VI ” and do not fit those in “ Edward II ”. Mr. Alex- 
ander quotes these parallels as adduced by Professor Tucker Brooke, 
and ignores that scholar’s proof that the “ Edward II ” passages 
must have been the later; yet that proof shatters Mr. Alexander’s 
case utterly. In the face of it, how ridiculous it is to read “ It is 
now all or nothing: Marlowe is either the author of the whole 
of 2 and 3 Henry VI or there is no room here for him at all.” 

On the other hand Mr. Alexander writes sensibly on the matter 
of verse-tests and on the difficulty of securing adequate bases for 
the determination of the differing styles of different writers; and 
he IS right too m protestmg against reckless attributions to writers 
for whom there is not a particle of external evidence, when there 
is external evidence in favor of another. He is right in attaching 
importance to contemporary evidence that is i^ored or depreciated 
by the wild men who do not find it fit in with their views; but 
he goes to the other extreme when he asks us to believe that the 
Slu^pere folio gives us undiluted Shakspere. One almost expects 
him to go a step farther and declare ihe author to be Bacon. He 
does not say so explicitly; but he leads us to assume that he con- 
siders “ Timon of Athens ”, “ Henry VIII ”, “ The Shrew ” to be 
wholly Shakspere’s, as well as the three “Henry VI” plays, 
“ Richard III ”, and “ Titus ”. We may certainly infer so much 
from the fact that he considers “ Pericles ” was omitted from the 
folio as being in part the work of another dramatist, Heminge and 
CondeU being unwilling to insert any play not wholly Shak- 
spere’s. And, even if we grant his contention that Shakspere would 
not have been called on to revise the work of men of greater 
reputation than himself so long as they worked for his company, 
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it is plain, or should be, that he might well have been set to revise 
the work of men whose plays were written for another company 
and later came into the hands of the one whose poet ” he was. 

Mr. Alexander strives very hard to destroy the force of the argu- 
ment Malone drew from Greeners reference to Shakspere, and 
does not sernple to treat Maloneys arguments as annihilated. That 
his arguments are so much better than Malone’s will not be so 
evident to others as it is to himself. The view he puts forward, 
that Greene was attacking Shakspere not as a plagiarist, but as an 
actor who had taken to writing, is an old one; it entirely ignores 
the definite charge made by E. B. in " Greenes Euneralls (Pro- 
fessor Pollard, in his introduction, amazingly enough treats this 
as a mismterpretation of Greene’s attack.) Mr. Alexander follows 
the late Dr. J. S. Smart in regarding the word his ” in Greene’s 
phrase " with his Tygers hart wrapt in a Players*hyde ” as imply- 
ing that his mangled quotation was Shakspere’s own work. It is 
a more natural interpretation to see in it no suggestion of author- 
ship : when he was wishing to refer to Shakspere’s tygers hart ”, 
what other word than "his” could he use? To do as Dr. Smart 
and Mr. Alexander have done is veritably to make a mountain out 
of a molehill. Yet again Mr. Alexander apparently does not 
realise that Greene’s use of the word " upstart ” goes far towards 
invalidating his theory that Shakspere had commenced author 
before 1589. He connects this up with an aceptance of Aubrey’s 
assertion, on the authority of Beeston, that Shakspere had been, in 
early life, a schoolmaster. He treats as a first-class authority the 
old chatterer who informs us that Marlowe was killed by Ben 
Jonson, and has nothing but contempt for the traditions recorded 
by Eowe, who is fully as worthy of consideration. That Lucy had 
no deer-park does not, as he supposes, destroy the tradition that 
Shakspere got into trouble for poaching or that, for some reason 
or other, he had a grudge against Lucy to which he gave expression 
in "The Merry Wives”. (That this passage gave rise to the 
tradition is a far-fetched idea.) 

Professor Pollard’s introduction is not up to the standard one 
expects from him. He endorses the amazing opinion of Sir 
Edmund Chambers that "Titus and Vespasian” was an early 
version of " Titus Andronicus Surely it dealt with the Emperor 
Vespasian and his son Titus. He advances weak arguments in 
favor of Shakspere having been a Queen’s man; he believes that 
Mr, Alexander has proved that the parallels between Marlowe’s 
work and the Contention plays must be written off; and he con- 
siders that, "If Shakspere ever set himself to imitate Marlowe, 
what he wrote would be indistinguishable from Marlowe at his 
best ”, while the fact is that, the greater and more individual a 
writer is, the less he is capable of imitating another. It is, on the 
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other hand, satisfactory to find him disagreeing with the author m 
the latter’s absurd view that there is no spurious matter in the 
folio- 


Sarah Lwwrence OoUege 


B. H. C. Oliphajstt 


All's Well That Ends Well, The New Shakespeare. Edited by Sir 
Arthur Quiller Couch and John Dover Wilson. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1929. Pp. xxxvi + ^02. $2. 

All's Well has been one of the least popular of Shakespeare’s 
plays. No authentic text besides that of the Eirst Polio is known, 
and the Polio text is far from satisfactory. On the English stage 
the first recorded performance of the play occurred in 1741, al- 
most a century and a half after its first writing, and so far as 
known, it has never been played in America. Slight public favor 
has caused marked editorial neglect of the play as a whole, and of 
numerous problems presented by the text. The present editors 
justly claim to have been the first to attempt solution of many of 
its cruxes. 

Herein lies the outstanding virtue of this edition. Professor 
Wilson has frankly faced these textual difficulties and is refresh- 
ingly bold in suggesting new explanations. Convincing are his 
glosses of higher Italy” (ii. i. 12) as Tuscany”; of ^^the great 
figure of a council” (in. i. 12) as an astrological metaphor; of 

knot-herbs ” (rv. v. 17) as ^^garden-herbs.” Less satisfactory is 
the interpretation of Who’s his tailor? ” (ii. v. 17), which to the 
present reviewer means merely that Parolles owes much to the 
cut of his clothes; and also the suggested emendation of “Bajazet’s 
mule” (iv. i. 42) to ^^Bajazet’s mate,” inasmuch as Queen 
Zabina’s scolding h^ scarcely become a proverb, and here the allu- 
sion seems to require a tongue of discretion rather than valor. 
However, in all such cases even a false explanation may lead to the 
final discovery of truth, where silence leads nowhere. 

But if notes and glossary in this volume show unusual diligence 
in the banishment of error, so much cannot be said for the attitude 
taken by either one of the co-editors toward the play as a whole. 
A ll's Well is not to be ranked among the great plays of Shakespeare. 
Yet when one reads in Q’s ” Introduction that this is a rather 
nasty play,” ^^one of Shakespeare’s worst,” and "a hopeless 
skrimble-skramble”; that ^^the business of Parolles” is inept,” 
that Lafeu’s proffer of his daughter m marriage to Bertram may 
surely challenge the crown for fatuity among all of Shakespeare’s 
last-Aets devices ”; and that the entire " concluding Scene is clearly 
bad playwright’s work, being at once spun-out and scamped,” one 
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is prone to discount the judgment of the editor, so virulent is he in 
decrying his wares. 

Sir Arthur finds most of the play bad, and damns Shakespeare 
for making it so. Professor Wilson, on the other hand, finds much 
of the play bad, but excuses Shakespeare from the badness. Speci- 
fically he charges up most of the comic dialogue agamst one or 
another unknown dramatist. He concludes that the 

text IS the product of a Jacobean revision (c. 1605) of an Elizabethan 
play perhaps by Shakespeare but if so probably containing pre-Shake- 
spearian elements, that this revision was undertaken by Shakespeaie and 
a collaboratoi, the bulk of the work developing upon the latter who was 
indeed left to carry out the final shaping of the play and to finish off 
many scenes begun by his great fellow-workei. 

All this strikes one as ill-founded speculation unhappily expressed. 

For, first, twentieth-century criticism has not found the play 
so " nasty ” or " bawdy " as these editors insist on terming it. Sir 
Sidney Lee sees in the drama an ideal of essential puriiy and re- 
finement J. L. Lowes comments on ^^the indomitable and 
fearless purity of Helena J. Q. Adams observes that "the 
maiden who loves not wisely but too well is rendered , . . pure and 
true ® Heilson remarks that in Helena’s story is "the pathos of 
a passion more fatal than wilful * and though Masefield admires 
Helena less than do these others, he observes that " Shakespeare saw 
her more clearly than any man who has ever lived. He saw her 
as a woman who practises a borrowed art, not for art’s sake, nor 
for charity, but woman fadiion, for a selfiA end. ” ® Over against 
these studied reflections of modern criticism one regrets to place 
the half-sneering verdict of " Q ” that Helena is " a heroine of the 
pushing, calculating sort that knows its own mind and will get its 
own way to its own ends without inconvenient scruple — and if 
affection helps advancement, so much the better ! ” 

Second, some of the very passages that " D, W.’^ rejects as un- 
Shakespearian are easily paralleled in other Shakespeare plays. 
Helena’s discussion with ParoUes of virginity is surely akin to the 
innocent Desdemona’s dialogue with lago {Othello^ II. i) on the 
subject of womanhood. ParoUes, himself, belongs to the school of 
Captain Pistol, whose creation has thus far not been attributed to 
an unknown coUaborator. The reflective rimed passages of this 
drama are often to be matched with similar speeches in the Lear, 

This does not teU against the theory of imperfect revision, which 
has been accepted for two centuries or thereabouts by every intelli- 
gent critic of the play. The stylistic unevenness can scarce be 

^Dife of Shakespeare (1^16), p. 234. 

^ All’s WeU (Tudor Shakespeare), p. xiv. 

« Jivfe of Shakespeare, pp. 302-3. 

* Shakespear^s Works, p. 296. ® WilUam Shakespeare, p. 148. 
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accounted for otherwise. But Shakespeare^s own revision of his 
previous work is more in accord with what we know of Elizabethan 
practice than collaborative revision of another's writing. More- 
over, in the light of present evidence, the revision seems* more 
likely to have taken place about 1605 or 1606, and the first writing 
about 1600 than earlier. For the play, on the one hand, recalls 
Henry V, As You Lihe It, Twelfth Night, and Measure for 
Measure; on the other hand, Lear and Othello. 

In its essence, the plot is slightly more unpleasant than that of 
Othello, and the language hardly more bawdy.” True, the action 
3S less rational and the characters decidedly less real. The central 
fact in the story as taken over from Boccaccio is the substituted 
bedfellow, a motif that Shakespeare deliberately added to the 
Measure for Measure story, presumably after he wrote the AlVs 
Well. On this incident the entire plot of AlVs Well hangs, and 
Shakespeare was bound to use it in recounting this narrative, 
though it IS not at all essential to the Measure for Measure, not 
being found in the Promos-Cassandra story. Following his prac- 
tice in refashioning source material, he first attempted to motivate 
the incidents, fitting the actors to their deeds. Then he added 
complications to the plot, creating meanwhile a few additional 
characters, probably in answer to the specific demands of his com- 
pany. For some reason his motivation is less skilful than usual, 
leaving Boccaccio^s version in several details more credible than 
the drama. Then readers and play-goers feel the loss of illusion 
when a story so definitely medieval is enacted by rational folk of 
modern habit. As Bottom observes, there are things in this comedy 
that will never please. But to rail against the dramat3st in new- 
found superlatives or to attribute what we dislike to mysterious 
collaborators is to darken counsel. For a more thorough study of 
the tezt and the judgment of sound scholarship thereon, we shall 
have to wait a little longer. 

Robert Amm Law 

The Univereity of Tetscts 


Ulnflmnoe d/u Bymbolisme frangais sur la Potsie amiricaino 
{de 1910 d 19S0). Par EbniS Tatjpik. BibliothSque de la 
Eevne de Litt4rature ComparSe.) Pane, Champioa, 1939. 
Pp. 303. 

M. Taupin performs more than lie promises in his detailed and 
carefully documented hook, for he includes a survey of American 
poetry from 1880, a detailed account of the abortive Symbolist 
influence at the end of the nineteenth century, a brief discussion 
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of developments since 1920, and a considerable amount of criticism 
of the poets whom he treats. The body of his book is, of course, 
devoted to the Imagist movement and the work of T. S. Eliot, 
which he considers a second phase of Imagism. As a member of 
the London group which gave rise to the Imagist school, and as 
a friend or acquaintance of most of the Imagists, M. Taupin has 
much first hand information, and he has supplemented this with 
an exhaustive examination of available printed material, down to 
the shortest-lived of the reviews. There has been no study of the 
Imagist movement or of French infiuence upon modern American 
poetry that compares in intensiveness or extent with M. Taupin^s. 

Everyone is aware that French infiuence played a large part in 
the Imagist movement — ^though many persons may be surprised to 
discover how large the part and how direct the imitation — ^but 
some readers may take issue with M. Taupin as to the importance 
for American poetry as a whole of the Imagist movement, and 
especially of those members of the movement most influenced by 
the French. M. Taupin does not wholly escape the dangers of a 
thesis. In his details he is usually incontestable; in his conclu- 
sions he is often open to question. He sees the Imagist movement 
as a happy renaissance in American poetry, but there are many 
who will see it today as comparatively insignificant and without 
lasting influence, and its great innovation, free verse, as having 
but little more importance and vitality. This is a controversi^ 
point, but certainly M. Taupin is too arbitrary in dismissmg most 
of the outstanding names in modern American poetry thus: 

Reste a savoir si la tiadition anglaise continu4e par E. A. Robinson, 
par Edna S. V. Millay, par Lizette W. Reese; si la podsie d© la vie soit 
rdgionale soit nationale continude par Masters, par Sandburg, par Frost 
sont les solutions les plus logiques. Ces ti4s anciennes theories reviennent, 
revernies de temps en temps. Mais elles semblent aujourd'hui assez peu 
vivaoes. 

He is perhaps too arbitrary also in dismissing the question of 
Anglo-Saxon influence in the French Symbolist movement by 
saying: Cette idee si interessante qu'elle soit, ne demand© pas 

k gtre approfondie ici.^^ A number of French critics have found 
the English and American influence’ upon Symbolism so great, 
some even finding that movement essentially un-French, as to 
invalidate such a statement of M. Taupin^s as 

La vie que ce petit mouvemeut (Imagism) lui a rendu (to America) 
en mime temps que Tinfluence frangaise qu’on rencontre 4 presque tons les 
tournants . . . semblent bien prouver que c’est ... la vie intellectuelle de 
la France qui est la plus apte k pen4trer TAmdrique. 

One might wish that M. Taupin had added to his extensive study 
of the development of free verse in America through imitation 
of the French some discussion of the effect of adopting a verse 
based upon time values from French into English, in view of the 
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essential differences of the languages and of their traditional 
prosodies. 

Errors in fact are negligible. The most striking is the inclu- 
sion of Dryden as an Elizabethan. Some persons will quarrel 
with some of M. Taupin^s criticism of recent American poets, 
but he shows considerable acquaintance with their work and an 
interesting critical judgment. His book will be stimulating to all 
those interested in the subject and should not be overlooked in 
subsequent studies of ximencan poetry of this period. 

E. Louise Smith 

University of Porto Pico 


Eighteenth Century Comedy. Edited by W. D. Tatloe. Kew 
York, Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. xxvii + 414. $.80. 
The Best Eighteenth Century Comedies. Edited by Johnt Eablb 
Uhlbb. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. Pp. xii + 480. 
Introduction to the Study and Interpretation of Drama. By J. W. 
Kaisee. Amsterdam, N. V. Swets and Zeitlinger, 1929. 
Pp. 79. 

None of these volumes will to the scholar appear indispensable, 
but to teachers of courses m the drama of the eighteenth century 
or in the general survey of the English drama, two of them at 
least will be of more than passing interest. The scholar, of course, 
may wonder why the usual plays of the period are put forth twice 
again when there is a crying need for reprints of less excellent but 
more representative eighteenth-century plays which axe inaccessible 
to those who work far from large hbranes. The teacher will be 
glad to have the orthodox best in attractive and reasonably priced 
volumes. Ea(i of the collections reprints five plays, beginning 
with EarquhaPs The Bea/ual Strategem (1707). Mr. Taylor’s 
book is another addition to the honorable line of the World’s 
Classics. A brief introduction discusses the changes in the eight' 
eenth-century theatre, the new ideals of moraliiy and maimers, 
and tile genius of the writers as reflected in the drama, and relates 
each play reprinted to the general history of drama in the period. 
But it is not the introduction that makes the book valuable: it 
is the plays themselves. There is that amusing blend of the 
laughing and the moral comedy. The Beomf Strategem', Steele’s 
The Conscious Lovers, which Parson Adams thought the only 
comedy flt for a Christian to see or read; Gay’s The Beg gat' a 
Opera; PieldiDg’s Tragedy of Tragedies; and (Goldsmith’s She 
Stoops to Conqwr. The whole is a companionable little volume 
for the student or the general reader with a taste for old plays. 
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Professor TJhler^s volume has a somewhat different purpose. It 
IS designed less for the general reader than for classroom use, and 
also for school and college dramatic clubs and ^ Little^ theatres 
that may wish to present on their stages five of the best comedies 
written between 1?00 and 1800. The editor reprmts, therefore, 
The Beauaf Strategem, The Beggar^s Operaj She Stoops to Con-\ 
quer. The Rivals^ and The School for Scandal^ all of which have 
been revived with notable success during the past lew years by 
Messrs. George C. Tyler, Nigel Playfair, J. C. Duff, and Howard 
Lindsay. Professor TJhler has himself produced them m the 
Homewood Playshop at Johns Hopkins. The notes and apparatus 
are intended, therefore, to serve the twofold purpose of making the 
texts useful in class and in the theatre. There are suggested topics 
for papers on eighteenth-century drama, a reading list of eight- 
eenth-century plays, and a bibliography, as well as suggestions for 
stage presentation and illustrations of appropriate stage sets. 
Whether or not one may share Professor Uhler^s optimism with 
regard to prospective production of these pieces by student dra- 
matic clubs that prefer Broadway successes, he will recognize that 
at least one valuable service is performed for the student — ^the 
stage IS ever kept in mind and the plays are not thought of as 
dead. 

But Mr. Kaiser^s Introduction is less easy to justify. His pam- 
phlet is a plea for a study, based on the works themselves, of the 
psychological processes of artistic creation, and though he takes 
care (p. 44) to disclaim any connection with Freud, it is evident 
throughout that the basis of his speculations is nevertheless 
Viennese — ^if not of Freud, then of Alfred Adler. The object of 
the present study,^^ he writes, is to demonstrate that a true Study 
of Literature cannot restrict itself to the gathering of facts con- 
cerning the forms used in literary works and the history of the 
development of literary representation, characterisation, etc., with 
an artistic appreciation of the existing works and biographies of 
the principal authors.^^ For the ‘^arbitrariness of literary criti- 
cism,^^ which ignores “the true value of artistic ereation,^^ Mr. 
Kaiser would substitute a study of the author^s “ psychic tenden- 
cies or “ projections as they reveal themselves in drama. 

Mr. Kaiser^s meanings are not always easy to paraphrase : hence, 
in fairness it will be necessary to quote his own words as far as 
possible. Drama, to him, is a “product of ’a psyche which un- 
consciously projects its arrangement towards a certain problem 
into an apparently multi-personal demonstration of Life, Bom 
of a feeling of inferiority and the desire to prevail, it aims at a; 
proof of the appropriateness of the dramatist's individud style of 
life. To the artist the drama he created has the unconscious value 
of a justification of his behaviour pattern.” That is, a drama, 
while outwardly a portrayal of life, or an interesting fiction, is 
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essentially, in the hero, a portrait of the dramatist himself, rereal- 
ing, in the various characters and forces presented, his conception 
of himself, the exigencies threatening his individual manner of 
living, and his proposed method of rising above them. And the 
degree to which the spectator appreciates the play depends upon 
the degree to which he also finds confirmation and justification of 
his individual manner of living. A drama, therefore, has two 
meamngs — ^a conscious, or apparent, story, and an unconscious. 
And in the unconscious Mr. Kaiser finds the greater charm. It is 
obvious, then, that his book is subjective criticism of a modern sort. 

These axioms the author then apphes to various dramas, specifi- 
cally to Cyrano and The Merchaad of Venice. The former play, 
of course, lends considerable color to Mr. Kaiser’s conceptions of 
drama generally. He can, and does, relate the play to a senti- 
mental legend of Eostand’s own life, told in Paul Eaure’s Yingt 
Ans d^IntimiU avec Edmond Rosta/nd, in which Eostand himseU 
actually played the part of Cyrano and one of his friends that of 
Christian. In The Merchant of Venice it is Antonio who is the 
dramatist’s ideal self, melancholy and frustrated, aiding his should- 
be self, Bassanio, to attain that which he himself can not seek — 
Woman, and finally attaining the superiority through the nng 
episode. The life pattern unconsciously portrayed is that which 
the author, who refers to Shaw’s Preface to The Darle Lady of the 
Sonnets, and Emil Ludwig’s essay on Shakespeare in Oenie urid 
Character, reads in the Sonnets. The details of the interpretations 
in the case of either of these plays are too intricate to retail here. 
The scholar who has studied his Shakespearean drama historically 
as of the theatre, relating it to social and dramatic patterns ac- 
cepted by the dramatist and his audience, to his stage, and to the 
raw material he appropriated for it, will find much to vex him. 

Every age will interpret its heritage of dramatic literature in 
its own way. To the average reader, Mr. Kaiser’s Introduction 
will seem but<another application to old plays of the pseudo-science 
and the jargon of the " new ” psychology. But it is more individ- 
ual than that. It is the author’s way <rf reading Shakespeare and 
other dramatists, and it satisfies him. It is unfortunate, however, 
that Mr. Kaiser adopts so’ uncompromising a tone in his conclu- 
sion. " In fact, those who did not wilfully dose their eyes to the 
information which the sonnets of Shakespeare yield, will not refuse 
to consider the value of this interpretation. But those who pre- 
ferred to shape their conception of the man Shakespeare according 
to their taste and prejudice, and consequently were wilfully blind 
to the genuineness of the feelings revealed in the Sonnets, will 
also show the ‘ courage ’ to resent the ideas expressed in this study 
and the light th^ throw on the individuality of the poet.” Surely 
there are men of sound taste and judgment who are without preju- 
dice or wilfnll blindness, and who, lacking substantial evidence. 
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prefer to keep an open mind about the subjectivity of the Sonnets 
as about many matters Shakespearean and otherwise. And surely 
Mr. Kaiser^s reading is not the only one. Most scholars will pre- 
fer studies less axiomatic and more objective. 

K. J. Holzkitecht 

New York Umversvty 


Pinea'pples of Finest Flavour or A Selection of Sundry or Unpub- 
lished Letters of the English Rosciu^j David Garrich, Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by David Mason Little. 
Harvard University Press, 1930. Pp. xx -f 101. 

The obscure and somewhat pretentious title, "Pineapples of 
Finest Flavour,^’ hardly prepares a reader for a selection of letters 
as well edited and as contributive as are the forty-four letters in 
this volume. Apparently all that Mr. Little means by his title is 
that Garrick was an especially gifted letter writer, something cer- 
tainly which nobody with knowledge of the subject has denied for 
the past century. Mr. Little says that in his little book he has 

selected only those letters which would seem to be the most interesting or 
the most significant in depicting Garrick as the actor-manager and as a 
human being wielding a deft pen. Eventually it is my humble intention to 
render a more substantial contribution to those lovers of the eighteenth 
century in the form of a complete edition of the actor’s letters. 

Anyone who knows the greaii variety of activities covered in 
Garrick^s correspondence and his extraordinary skill in putting 
himself into his letters must be deeply grateful that such an edi- 
tion IS on the way from the hands of so competent a workman. 

It is probably more the human being than the manager who 
comes out from these forty-odd letters and they will be rather 
hard reading for anyone who does not know well the personal 
history of Garrick and of the theatres in Covent Garden and Drury 
» Lane during his lifetime. The first ten letters do add considerably 
to our understanding of David Garrick as a growing boy and his 
close relations with his family. His generosity, his ahoaost un- 
ceasing good humour which yet could at times^change to crushing 
rebifike the letters as a whole show. Moreover, "with the notes, the 
letters make clear that if Garrick was quick to resent an injury, 
supposed or real, and to write with hot temper in regard to it, he 
usually carefully rewrote and that what he finally sent was greatly 
tempered compared with the first draft. Here and there we catch 
sight, too, of the trained critic behind the actor and technical 
manager. For instance, writing to Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, he 
says what might well be repeated again and again of the plays sub- 
mitted in all sorts of competitioi^. 
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There is a certain merit m the Writing of the dialogue, but wholly void 
of dramatic force and interest to give it Success in the representation. 

Or again, treating the characterization of the same play. 

Lady Bthrington bids the fairest for a dramatic personage but she is 
not new— the follies of hei Ladyship Lave been so highly and exquisitely 
expos’d in one of the last Dialogues in Lord Littleton’s Collection that 
I should be afraid of It’s Success upon the Stage. 

Or writing to the Reverend Charles Jenner he says of the comedy 
of the moment, 

I could wish that You would think of giving a Comedy of Character to 
ye Theatte, one calculated more to make an Audience Laugh than cry-- 
the Comcdie Larmoyante is getting too Much ground upon Us, and if 
those who can write the better Species of ye Comic drama don’t make a 
stand for ye Genuine Comedy and vis comica the Stage in a few years, 
will be (as Hamlet says) like Niobe all tears. 

For the prefatory material and the careful notes with which Mr. 
Little has provided his reprinting of these letters, any student of 
the 18th century must be grateful. It is to be hoped that by the 
time Mr. Little issues his edition of the collected letters he may 
be able to run down more of the references than has been possible 
in this book, for sometimes they are a good deal less specific and 
helpful than could be desired. 

Geoegb P. Bakbk 

Tale University 


James Clarence Mangan and tJie Poe-Mangan Question. By 
Henet EnwABU CAm. Washington, D. C., Catholic Univer- 
sity Press, 1929. Pp. xiv + 96. 

Mr. Cain has presented an interesting problem in attempting 
to evaluate the Irish poet, James Clarence Mangan. He treats, 
first, the man^s genius in translating German lyric verse, and, 
secondly, his relationship to Poe. In the latter case Mr. Cain 
has examined the idea held by certain critics, notably John J. 
O^Brien and D. J. O’Donighue, concerning resemblmces between 
the poets and has endeavored to test the probabilities, likewise 
held by these critics, that Mangan infiuenced Poe in matters of 
literary technique. He designates the assumption of resemblances 
as the ^'Poe-Mangan afBnity” and the question of indebtedness 
as the ^^Poe-Mangan hypothesis Such a problem furnishes 
opportunities for casting new light not only on Mangan — ^the pur- 
pose of Mr. Caines work— but also on Poe. 

The part most adequately treated deals with Mangan's powers 
as a translator, where Mr. Cain offers proof of the Irish wnter^s 
rather unusual knowledge of German, a fact which enabled him 
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to give literal renderings. In addition, he shows the ability of 
the poet through "versatility in use of rhjones and meters and 
stanzas" to heighten, in some instances, the lyrical qualities of 
the German originals. 

He has not been so successful, however, in his handling of the 
Poe-Mangan part of the problem. Meager documentary proof, 
drawn in large measure from secondary sources, has led Mr. Cain 
to some unwarranted conclusions. For example, he would have 
one believe that the resemblances in mentality and genius between 
the two poets sprang from their being victims of dipsomania. 
Although the medical opinion, which he quotes in Poe^s case, 
may be correct in assigning to Poe this weakness, yet students 
of Poe^s thinking will not agree with Mr. Cam in attribut- 
ing the poet’s genius to a diseased condition of the brain. They 
will recall that Poe added to a native gift for poetry the funda- 
mentals of poetic technique, — a training he gave himself through 
long-continued interest in pMlosophy and science, and in this 
sustained study rather than in hectic flights of a diseased mind, 
they will see explanation for his artistry. Likewise, Mr, Cain's 
presentation of slight evidence mars his treatment of the hypothe- 
sis that Poe had caught from, Mangan suggestions regarding 
rhyme schemes and varied uses of the refrain. Conscious of a 
similar note ringing in the work of both poets and affirming that 
" Mangan had been experimenting in the use of internsd and 
interlaced rimes long before Poe used them" (p. 55), he yet 
counsels one to dismiss the idea of Poe's indebte^ess, stating as 
his reason the lack of any substantiating proof for it, either 
" direct or indirect ". 

In spite of this rejection, however, the reader feels Mr. Cain's 
sympathy with the hypothesis as well as his disappointment that 
he has not been able to verify it. One wishes that he had followed 
his intuition by entering into further investigation of the ciremn- 
stances attending the writing of the "Haven In all probabiliiy, 
here he might have found reasonable grounds for concluding that 
Poe's sensitive ear, well-trained to detect pleasing metrical effects, 
caught a specific suggestion from Mangan's verse. 

UrUversity of Iowa MaugABET AlteetoN' 


Froude and Carlyle. By Wamk) H, Dukit. Longmans: London 
and Hew York, 1930. Pp. xx + 365. $5.00. 

The Relation of Caa^lyle to Kant md Fichte. By Mabgabbt 
Stobks. Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn^lvania, 1999. 

For the first time since Mary Carlyle, on May 5, 1881, pre- 
cipitated the "Froude-Carlyle controversy" by printing in the 
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Times an attack on Eroude’s integrity, the snbject has received 
the unbiased and painstaking examination it deserved. TjikA 
Byron, Carlyle has challenged his biographers and critics to pro- 
duce the ultimate appraisal. But until the present volume ap- 
peared, admirers of Carlyle, as they savr him in Eroude’s biog- 
raphy or through the incoherent ragings of Mr. David Wilson or 
Sir James Crichton-Brown, had little to reassure them as they 
sought to construct a valid picture of the man as he really was. 

Professor Dunn’s invaluable work, JEngTish Biography, has for 
several years represented his wide knowledge of the field of biog- 
raphy, its problems, and its own peculiar laws. He now brings 
to bear upon one of the most vexed questions in biography not 
only his knowledge of the biographer’s problems but also judicious- 
ness, patience, a passion for indusiveness, and thoroughness that 
makes the book not merely a persuasive vindication of Eroude 
but a compendious source-book on the whole controversy con- 
sidered from all angles. After setting forth the controversy m 
brief, he states in admirably concise chapters, the steps by which 
Eroude became involved in writing Carlyle’s life, how Mary Car- 
lyle jealously resented Eroude’s possession of valuable papers, how 
Charles Eliot Norton sought to discredit Eroude on the publica- 
tion of the Reminiscences, and how, after a lull from 1888 to 1903, 
the affair again fiamed up with the publication of the Netir Letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, to be kept alive by the 
propagandist biography of Carlyle by Mr. David Alec Wilson now 
appearing. The controversy is not, however, so simple as this 
implies. Professor Drum maintains that Eroude’s posthumous 
pamphlet. My Relations with Carlyle, represents the facts as they 
were. He also adduces evidence to support the following condu- 
sions: (1) that Jane Welsh at one time was indeed passionately 
in love with Edward Irving (contrary to the convictions of the 
anti-Eroudeans), and that her marriage with Carlyle did in fact 
constitute a misalliance in the eyes of many of their friends, (2) 
that Craigenputtock was, as Eroude maintained, a dreadful ordeal 
for Mrs. Carlyle, in view of her health and her upbringing, (3) 
that Mrs. Carlyle had reason to regard Carlyle as excessively at- 
tentive to Lady Ashburton, (4) that Carlyle was not only "gey 
Ul to deal with ” but also, as Eroude had it, “ gey ill to live with ”, 
the two phrases amounting to the same iMng, and (6) that the 
fundamental cause for marital infdieity between the Carlyles 
was what Eroude in the biography hinted it to be, and his My 
Relations ndth Carlyle said it was: sexual incompetence. The 
anti-Eroude partisans are thus answered with as much evidence 
as Professor Dunn can marshal. They are, moreover, taken to task 
for the very vices of which they accuse Eroude; they are shown 
resorting to the very tricks which they have denominated " Eroud- 
acities ”, and we are assured that, in the interest of truth, their 
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work must be done all over again by competent scholars. We thus 
need a revised and defimtive edition of Eroude^s biography of 
Carlyle, a critical edition of the Remmiscences, and of all the 
letters of both of the Carlyles, whether already edited by Proude 
or by his enemies. 

Froude and Carlyle is therefore another effort to bring Carlyle 
into the domain of careful scholarship, to divest the subject of his 
life and work of the preconceptions resulting from personal ammus 
and the feuds of Carlyle’s friends and enemies. The reader of 
Professor Dunn’s book feels no compulsion to agree with the 
author ; the facts are presented in an impersonal manner, and the 
necessary documents (including many letters for the first time 
published) are placed in a generous Appendix. The reader can 
reason for himself. On the whole, he will probably agree with the 
author that Proude is right in tendency all the while, and en- 
tirely right in the end.” In spite of numerous errors of detail, 
Proude’s biography is finally shown to be as admirable as many 
Carlyleans thought it was. 

Miss Storrs’ work restricts itself to a rigorous consideration of 
the contribution of Kant and Pichte to Carlyle’s WeltamoTumung. 
She has not made as much use as she might of her predecessors in 
the field, but if we miss any consideration of the assertions of 
Kraeger, Pehr, Bos, Lehman, or Leopold, we may observe that 
she has planned her investigation on lines other than those of a 
complete survey of the critical side of her subject. After a close 
scrutiny of all of Carlyle’s references to German philosophy and 
of all passages suggestive of German influence, the author brings 
to bear upon them the apposite elements in Kant and Pichte. The 
result sometime threatens to show us more of Carlyle’s philoso- 
phers tiban of Carlyle himself. But in the end we are convinced 

(1) that Carlyle read very little Gterman philosophy at first hand, 

(2) that he understood very imperfectly what he did read, and 

(3) that what he seems to have xmderstood he re-worked into a 
form considerably unlike the original, and applied the resultant 
ideas in such a way that neither Kant nor Pichte would have re- 
garded Carlyle as in any real sense one of his adherents. That 
all of this is true becomes very clear as the author takes up Car- 
lyle^s conception and application in his own teachings of Kant’s 
notions of the ideality of space and time, the distinction between 
Eeason and Understanding, and Pichte’s convictions about the 
Divine Idea, about history, heroes, the progressive development 
of the world, and the doctrine of work. Thus we may fed certain 
that Carlyle employed German Idealism to provide a conceptual 
foundation for the vague, undefined remnants of a puritanism from 
which he had removed all theological imagery. He was impatient 
of abstract thought, repelled by "the disease of metaphysics.” He 
turned to some of the simplest and most helpful ideas in Kant 
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and Eichte in order to reassure himself of the realiiy of the un- 
seen, the integral place of duty in the fabric of the universe, and 
the apocalyptical nature of history and of great men. That he 
misunderstood the little he knev of German thought is significant 
in any estimation of Carlyle’s originality and of lie degree to 
which he carried Ecclefechan into tiie heart of his thought. 

Chables Eebdbeioe; Habbold 

Miohigan State Normal College 


The Sorrows of Young Werther by Johann Wolfgang Goethe. 

Newly translated into English by William Rose. London: 

Scholartis Press, 1929. 

The language of Goethe’s Werther presents to the translator a 
problem of unusual difficulty. With an mtimate knowledge of the 
author and his time he has to interpret a vocabulary which refieets 
vividly the contemporaneous revaluation of life and is thus replete 
with keywords of the Qemeperiode. These must then be rendered 
in a speech form accessible to our own age and worked into that 
rhapsodic fiow of lyrical letters the charm of which no impres- 
sionable reader can resist. A dose reproduction of rhythm, melody, 
and the characteristic color of the original is, of course, paramount 
to the work of every translator. Mr. Rose, who some years ago 
wrote a valuable book on Weltschmerz in German Literature, has 
succeeded in combining all these requirements. 

There naturally are a few words and phrases concerning which 
the reviewer might take issue with him. Gushes, for instance, is 
too strong an expression for the gentle quillt in the idyllic letter of 
May 12. Active, speculative powers should not be separated by a 
comma thus referring to the same quality, but Goethe’s aud must 
be kept since it distinguishes two different trends of the human 
mind. Lin Mann von Sinn is a man of understanding, of fine 
feeling, inteUeci being especially out of place here as Werther uses 
it in a later passage {Yerstand, June 11) in a deprecatory sense. 
In Ihe characterization of the pastor’s wife (Sept. 16) the second 
version of Goethe’s text, although weakening the expressions of the 
first, gives nevertheless a good interpretation of their meaning: 
hageres, hrdnJeUches Thier > Geschopf, erne Frazze > eim Ndriin; 
thus brute might be rendered better with creatwe, and ugly crea- 
ture (Frazze) with fool in the sense of distorted soul (see verzerrte 
Onginale, May 17). 

But it is not fair to press details in a translation of such evident 
scholarly merit and fine introjection. Mr. Rose’s treatise of 45 
pages adds an excellent introduction, giving succinctly the neces- 
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sary biographical and historical data and a review of the extant 
English translations of Werther. 

Of the 12 illustrations I should personally have preferred to see 
those of Berthon, Morreau, and Eamberg omitted since they do 
not harmonize with Chodowiecki^s naive simplicity; Moreau le 
Jeune is too theatrical, Berthon too spacious vertically. But the 
reproduction is good and, as well as the bookmaking in general, a 
credit to the publishers. It is to be hoped that this edition of 
Werther is the beginning of a series of translations from Goethe, 
for the centenary of his death should not leave us without an ade- 
quate English rendering of at least his pricipal works. 

Een-st Feise 


BRIEF MENTION 


Les Relations de SociiU entre VAngleterre et la France sous 
la Restauraiion (1814-1830). Par Maeoeet E. Elkingtok. 
Paris, Champion, 1929. In the preface to her book Miss Elking- 
ton makes clear the question which she attempts to solve in 
her study of the social relationships between France and Eng- 
land during the period of the Restoration ; 

La distance est grande entre l’indifr4rence, pour ne pas dire lliostilit^, 
des Frangais de 1814 a tout ce qui est anglais, et Fanglomanie litt4raire 
et Fint^rlt general pour FAngleterre qui se manifestent vers 1830. Com- 
ment ce changement s*est-xl op4r4? 

Any adequate discussion of this question would necessitate the 
study of a much wider £eld than we find discussed in this book. 
The explanation of the change in point of view to which Miss 
BIkington refers is probably to be found not in the period which 
she studies, but in the growing interest in England and in things 
English which manifested itself throughout the whole course of 
the XVIIIth century^ The anglomania of 1830, then, must be 
treated as a gradual development, while the hostility of 1814, noted 
by Miss Elkington, was) probably merely passing and was due to 
political causes. Furthermore, any such change in point of view as 
that to which our attention is called, must, of necessity, exert an 
influence and even more show the influence, of the interrelation- 
ship in the fields of science, of philosophy, and of literature. The 
fact that Miss E. fails to answer the question proposed to our 
satisfaction is due, not to any failure in studying and presenting 
the facts for the limited period and subject whicSi she treats, but 
to a lack of study and discussion of the background of this period. 

Elizaebth L. Mooee 


Bomt Xmtyrewse College 
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Anne Bronte: Her Life and Her Writings. By Will T. Hale. 
Indiana University Studies, No. 83, 1929. Pp, 44. For the con- 
venience of the student of the Victorian novel this study collects 
for the first time the facts relating to Anne Bronte that are 
scattered through books primarily devoted to discussion of Char- 
lotte and Emily, It offers nothing new in the way of biographical 
data, most of which is drawn from Mrs. GaskelEs Life of Charlotte 
Bronte and from Clement K. Shorter^s Charlotte Bronte and Her 
Circle. The critical estimate, however, is a definite contribution in 
scope and tone. It defends Anne against Miss Sinclair's charges 
of weakness and ineffectuality. Though making no attempt to 
rank her as an artist with her more gifted sisters, the study places 
Agnes Qrey in historical perspective and argues a more apprecia- 
tive consideration of The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. The grounds 
offered for the latter are the author^s defiance of Victorian social 
and religious conventions, a defiance all the more remarkable in 
the light of her character and earlier work. She rushed in where 
even Thackeray dared not tread.^^ 

Mathildb Parlbtt 


The Magazines of the ISQO^s. By E. Lbnobe Casfobd. Uni- 
versity of Oregon Language and Literature Senes, Vol, i, No. 1, 
1929. Pp. 39. Inquiry into the justice of the evil reputation 
attaching to the magazines of the 1890^s and appraisal of their 
literary and historical value are the aims of the first number of 
the Universiiy of Oregon Language and Literature Series. It 
presents a critical study of The ATbermarle, The Yellow Booh, and 
The Savoy, together with briefer accounts of the format, contribu- 
tors, and publishing relations of the less known periodicals, The 
Anti-Philistine, The Butterfly, The Dome, The HoVby-Horse, The 
Pageant, and tiie Quarto. The detailed analyses survey well this 
phase of the work of the Decadents, and furnish data inconvenient 
to assemble from the files of these periodicals, which are few and 
widely dispersed in the libraries in this country, 

Mathildb Paelbtt 
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